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Book  Review  of  I^LL  CRY  TOMORROW,  by  LILLIAN  ROTH. 

Tbejrabbis  note  that  when  a man  is  barn,  a H rejoice;  when  a man  dies, 
all  cry.  But  it  should  not  be  so,  they  say.  ־^or  when  a man  is  born,  ore 
ought  not  to  rejoice  over  him  for  there  is  no  knowing  his  fate  ard  his 
deeds,  whether  he  will  be  righteous  or  wicked,  good  or  evil,  -**־nd  when  a 
man  dies,  one  ought  to  rejoice,  for  he  is  departing  with  a good  name, 
and  going  out  of  the  world  in  peace,  “^here  is  much  truth  in  this  sage  ob- 
servaticn  of  the  rabbis  far  not  one  of  us  truly  knows  what  the  days  to 
come  will  bring.  True,  we  are  aware  that  heredity  and  environment  have 
a great  deal  to  add  to  the  make-up  of  a man  but  oven  so,  there  arise  cir- 
cumstances  in  the  lifetime  e-f  a mena  which  change  course  and  which  lead 

either  from  good  to  evil  or  fran  evil  to  good.  As  the  sages  have 
cautioned  us,  only  when  a man  is  finally  laid  to  his  eternal  rest  caii  we 
truly  evaluate  his  life  and  then  only,  we  trust,  can  we  rejoice  for  the 
life  he  has  lived,  far  the  repuAa^on  which  has  been  established,  for  the 
peace  wöiich  is  now  a part  of  him.  What  makes  a huimn  being  that  which  he 
is,  is  an  eternal  problem  which  even  a multitude  of  possible  answers  can 
not  completely  explain. 

The  book  w^::xsir  wo  are  about  to  discuss,  Lillian  ^^־oth*s  1^11  Cr.Y  To^! 
morrow,  is  such  an  oppe;  a story  which  tells  of  the  birth,  rise,  downfall 
and  regeneration  of  a human  being.  Here  was  a person  who  had  possibilities 
in  the  realm  of  our  society  for  advancement,  culture,  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial  advantages  and  yet  all  of  these  were  cast  aside  for  a period  of  16 
years  due  to  ^e  evil  influence,  excessive  drinking.  Ber  story  is  fantast- 
ic,  horrible,  shocking  and  dirty;  her  fight  to  regain  her  dignity  is  amaz- 
ing,  forceful,  inspiring  and  the  cause  for  a great  deal  of  editj^orial 
conment.  0he  was  born  in  1910  to  Arthur  and  Katie  Rutstein.  The  father 
had  been  brought  to  Boston  from  Russia  at  the  age  of  four,  in  which  city 
he  net  his  future  wife  who  had  been  born  there.  These  were  .parents  who 
had  not  toe  many  things  in  coimon,  their  temperaments  were  vastly  different . 
However,  thing”  wbt  nv!  ^4^  unite/ tfesm  fran  th  e/a  t he  i r 
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deep  anö.  lasting  love  of  the  theater.  The  father  was  more  inclined  toward 
the  dramatic,  tragedian,  th~e  far^ceful,  powerful  theater;  tlie  mother 
preferred  the  lighter  side  of  the  stage,  with  Lillian  i^ussel  as  her  idol. 

In  fact,  when  our  aulhor  was  horn,  äie  was  named  after  this  famous  amtress 
of  the  1900s,  From  the  first,  when  Lillian  began  to  find  her  own  way  in 
the  world  as  a child,  she  was  trained  and  dedicated  to  the  stage.  Her  moth- 
er  was  a perfectionist  in  matters  of  acting  and  Lillian  never  was  able  to 
lead  a normal  cäiildhood.  There  was  always  the  ne#d  to  practioe,  to  learn 
new  numbers  and  t o make  the  rounds  of  casting  agencies.  When,  after  a numb- 
er  of  years,  her  sister  Ann  was  old  enough  to  join  her,  the  two  at  them 

changed  their  name  to  Roth  and  were  billed  as  the  '’Soth  Kids",  "Looking 

back  now,  she  writ  es" I know  that  what  I felt  most  during  my  childhood  was 
fear  and  loneliness.  I feared  my  moth  er  *s  displeasure,  ‘!‘hough  she  loved 
me,  she  was  a perfectionist,  tiuick  t o aciajc  kiss,  she  was  quick  to  slap.  Her 
d^e  dication\to  my  career  was  single-minded;  to  her  the  theater  was  ttie  magic 
door  to  everything  she  dreamed  far  her  Lilly,  and  she  would  allow  nothing 
to  get  in  the  way.  My  sense  of  loneliness  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  I 

was  lonely  for— I knew  not  what.  I a:ways  felt  inadequate.  No  matter  what 

1 was  told,  I thought  every  other  child  was  prettier,  more  chantiing,  more 
likable--in  äiart,  nicer  that  I,  I never  liked  the  person  I was,  and  later, 
I found  alcohol  helped  me  run  away  ^pom  tosxjiaCTBH:  myself".  We  can  already 
see  that  certain  aspects  of  her  future  personality  are  becomhng  settled  and 
rooted  deep  within  her,  but  there  is  more.  When  she  was  five  years  old  and 
in  the  hands  of  a casting  agent,  she  had  certain  physical  contacts  forced 
upon  her  which,  no  small  wonder,  remained  indelibly  etched  on  her  mind. 

And  ■the  hore  life  also  became  more  and  more  unbearable,  now  that  she  was 
old  enough  to  sense  these  disturbances  fully.  "Our  home  life,  what  we  lB.d 
» Held  little  but  indecisions  and  quarrels.  My  success,  and  Ann*s  dur— 
mg  our  early  years,  only  stressed  our  insecurity.  We  seoned  either  to  be 
transients,  away  on  ־tour,  or,  when  we  were  at  home,  cought  in  endless 
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bickering  between  our  parents ״ .״Mostly,  however,  vaudeville  on  the  road 
was  ahard  life,  made  up  of  lonely  train  rides,  lonely  nights  in  strange 
hotels,  and  lonely  cities  in  which  we  knew  n0  one.  ״The  Roth  Kids״  in  light 
in  town  after  town  meant  little  to  us.  Wistfully  -nn  and  I looked'out  the  ^ 
train  windows,  watching  the  endless  procession  of  backyard  gardens  flow  by, 
catching  a glimpse  of  little  family  groups,  of  children  playing  with  their 
pets,  of  mother  and  father  contenteily  Jjhgetter  on  111  e back  porch.  We 
yearned  far  a home,  a garden,  a hammock,  a sense  of  belonging.״ 

All  this  before  she  became  a teen-ager.  No  real  home,  no  social  life, 
no  friendships  with  contemporaries  or  parents.  Fran  one  town  to  the  other, 
from  one  hotel  to  the  next,  from  one  show  to  the  following  ever  needing  to 
fulfill  the  demand  of  the  mother  and  father J^that  the  two  Roth  KidP^oome 
great  actresses  and  thatjthe  stage  be  the  ״open  sesame״  v41  ich  would  lead  them 
to  fame  and  fortune.  In  the  long  run,  Lillian  waa  successful,  bhe  was 
taken  into  some  of  the  big  Broadway  Revues  and  ^wly  climbed  from  the  chorus 
into  more  prominent  leads.  Ann  faded  fran  the  theaterical  picture,  later  to 
settle  down  to  a harmonious  married  life  outside  of  N.Y.  City,  '^‘he  story, 
from  here  on^,  concerns  itself  solely  with  Lillian,  her  stru^les,  experienc 
es  and  course  of  life.  At  the  age  of  14  she  was  hired  to  sing  in  bhubert*s 
״Artists  ^d  Models״,  a bawdy,  noisy  and  obscene  show  which  adrcuiÄ  may  have 

certaij^y  not  tove 

'■»loan  on  a 15  year  01a  girl.  T!!.  experianoe  shookefi  her;  she  was  not  able 
to  oope  with  the  abnormalities  of  the  cast,  nor  with  the  type  of  ^entertain- 
mant,  nor  with  the  coarseness  of  eyerything  connected  with  the  play.  As  a 
result  she  began  to  develop  violent  heachaches,  presumably  psychosomatic, 
^ioh  tjought  hei-^nto  contact  wi4h  e r1»n  ,Hcinnr■»  uavutuLu  wUu  hud  UUOle^ 


-effe^t-on  her■  illnoDo.  Perversion,  sex,  heroine,  strong  drir*:  these  were 
the  usual  travel  oom^nions  of  her  troi^ie  and  the  toachacies  were  only  re- 
lleved  when  she  withdrew  fron  the  oast  in  search  of  mare  elopuent  theater. 

It  is  at  this  tio.e  also  that  her  childish  romances  make  their  appearance  and 
are  just  as  quickly  ibrgotten^  uAtil  she  meets  a man,  David  Lyons,  who  is 


iv. 


to  be  her  whole  life  for  a long  time  to  come.  He  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
publicity  agent  and,  after  all  the  degradation  of  cheap  theaters  and  lewd 
com^ny,  he  is  a genuine,  honest  and  clean  individual.  They  are  together 


constantly  and  soon  their  friendship  ripens  intt  deep  and  lasting  love• 

(*M. 

With  his  help^  and  Lillian  has  now  become  an  important  star,  she  ®■von  goee 
to  Hollywood/ a ad  make&  guest  appearances  on  th  e most  famous  and  most  gla- 


morous  stages  on  Broadwayf  It  is  dnaring  one  of  these  engagecents  on  the 
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Great  'While  Way  that  David  is  taken  sick  in  a mofif^  serious  mannor-tha: 


b»=ftTT־e  . For  the  first  tine  she  is  told  that  their  rcmance  is  hopeless,  as 
David  suffers  fron  a brain  abscess  and  that  the  many  operations  which  he 
has  undergcne  in  the  past  have  not  and  will  not  ^are  his  life,  >11^׳  that 
is  good  and  beautiful  in  her  life,  in  the  person  of  David,  is  taken  away 
from  her;  she  can  feel  it  slipping  out  of  her  hands  as  she  sits  by  his  bed— 
in  the  hospital  room  whic^  will  be  his  last  earthly  mansionjl^•  As  if  this 
were  not  hard  enough,  David  dies  while  she,  always  the  performer,  is  on 
stage  and  by  ־theater  tradi־tion  ״the  show  must  go  on. ״ ״Intui־tively , I knew 
the  call  that  came  at  5J45IM  was  far  me,  I was  putting  cn  my  make^tp  for  the 
seca־.d  show.  0 God,  I prayed,  don’t  let  anything  happen  to  him,  Dn  the  tel 
phone  I iB  aid  the  interne’s  voice,  lew  and  grave.  ’d  better  get  down  heg 

quickly.  Miss  Hoth.  David  is  going.— I left  the  receiver  dangling,  I was 
running  barefoot  out  the  stage  entrance  when  I felt  someone  grab  my  should- 
ers  and  whijjr  me  around.  It  was  ^rry  Hichman.  ■He  dragged  me  struggling 
back  to  my  dress  ing  room  and  threw  me  sobbing  into  a chair.  Let  me  out  of 
here,  I wept.  Please,  David  Iß.  dying!  Dont’t  you  relize,  he  «aid,  that 
are  playing  the  overture  and  2000  people  are  wai־ting  out  ־there  for  you?״.,. 
When  the  show  was  over  they  rushed  her  to  the  hospital  tut  the  bed  was 
already  empty  and  made  for  the  next,  new  patient.  The  kindly  nurse 

helped  her  into  a chair,  ״Lillian,  dear,  please,  .,you  must  not  cry  for 
David,  Hetg  with  our  Lord.”  ijturned  on  her.  ״Don’t  talk  ־bo  me  about  God, 
David’s  dead.  How  could  ^06.  take  him  away  new^  He  was  so  ycung  and  »aö  had 
so  many  plans... *tfe  dhe  ־tried  to  comfort  me  but  I heard  George’s  voice: 


V. 


"It^s  time  to  go  Dack,  kid.  You  ״re  on  in  half  an  hour.*״ 

It  is  with  this  tragic  episode  that  the  prohlems  of  Lillian ־ ״ot  h com 
to  the  surface.  She  liow  becomes  a hysterical,  uncon  troMable  wo  nan,  who 
needed  a psych ia־^ro  nurse  to  keep  her  from  committing  suicide,  A long 
vacaticn  ffom  the  theater  does  not  help  -either;  in  fact,  strang־e  as  it  may 
seem,  this  adds  to  the  ultimate  downfall.  Lillian  fiiüs  it  almost  im- 


in her  room,  is  alive  and  not  dead  and  buried  in  the  east.  As  a final  re- 
sort,  the  nurse  gives  her  a little  drink  of  whiskey  before  bed-time,  so  tha 
the  warmth  of  the  alcohol  may  make  her  drawsy  and  help  her  sleep.  As  the 
nurse  says,  **I  v40nt  you  to  take  a little  driuk.  It  will  make  you  feel  bette| 
about  everything?  And  Ihat,  it  seems,  is  the  case.  With  small  amounts  of 
alcohol  within  her  system,  things  ^egin  to  look  more  normal,  more  pleasant 
more  secure  and  when  she  meets  a dashing,  young,  fiery  air-cadet,  she  is 


possible  to  sleep  at  night,  pictures  and  images  and  scenes  of  her  life  with 
David  keep  her  awake  and  in  her  tout /!state  she  feels  that  David  is  with  her 


swept  away  by  his  yaithful  enthusiasm  arid  marries  him.  Of  Bourse,  uuder 
the  cn?cumstances,  such  a «eaarisEge  could  not  w0^k,  Lillian,  although  marr^ 
stilll  carri^  David’s  picture  wherever  s . ilhoi  she  discovers  that 


is  only  a reaction  to  David’s  death,  that  the  two ־fcC ׳ , ״ . 
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are  not  at  all  tad , she  takes  steps  to  have  the  marriage  dissolved.  She 


is  new  a famous  person;  her  narri-age  and  divorce  make  the  headlines.  In- 


I^I  p0ople  are  her  guests  and  she  has  come  to  be  a part  of  the  thea- 

Soc 
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trical  aristocracy.  At  one  00-e 
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she  neets  her  next  husband^ 

Benjamin  ‘־*halleck  of  the  Municipal  '־^ourt  of  N.Y.  and  the  actress  are 
married  vidien  he  is  35  and  she  22  years  of  ago,  ^t  is  an  almost  fere 

gone  conclusion  that  she  has  chosen  the  wrong  man  again.  She  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  vibtant,  dynamic,  night  life  of  the  entertainment  world;  he 
is  staid,  quiet,  older,  more  reserved  as  befits  a member  of  the  Court,  Ihe 
life  is  not  too  happy^,  once  again  to  canpensate  for  her  loneliness,  Lillian 
takes  t o d r ink.  and  comes — to  th.  e — point — vidi cd?o — she — is — ready — to  try  suioido — a— 


'«ge=a׳»>.  ■^ut  there  comes  a^$aving  gesture.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Wise  of 
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״It»s  time  to  go  Dack,  kid.  You’re  on  in  half  an  hour.” 

It  is  vd-th  this  tragic  episode  that  the  problems  of  Lillian  ^ot  h cone 
to  the  surface.  She  liow  becomes  a hysterical,  uncon  troILlable  wo  nan,  who 
needed  a psych iat^c  nurse  to  keep  her  from  connnitting  suicide , A long 
vacaticn  fr can  the  theater  does  not  help  -either;  in  fact,  stran^re  as  it  may 
seoH,  this  adds  to  the  ultimate  downfall.  Lillian  fiiüs  it  almost  Im- 


possible to  sleep  at  night,  pictures  aid  images  and  scenes  of  he  r life  with 
David  keep  her  awake  and  in  her  tout /I  state  •he  feels  that  David  is  with  her 


in  her  room,  is  alive  and  not  dead  and  buried  in  the  east.  As  a final  re- 
sort,  the  nurse  gives  her  a little  drink  of  vdiiskey  before  bed-time,  so  that] 
the  warmth  of  the  alcohol  may  make  her  drowsy  and  help  her  sleep.  As  the 
nurse  says,  "I  !rtönt  you  to  take  a little  drink.  It  will  make  you  feel  bette 
about  everything!!  And  Hiat,  it  seems,  is  the  case.  VVith  small  amounts  cf 
alcohol  within  her  system,  things  feegin  to  look  more  normal,  more  pleasant 
more  secure  and  when  she  meets  a dashing,  young,  fiery  air-cadet,  she  is 


swept  away  by  his  ycuthful  enthusiasm  and  marries  him.  Of  BDurse,  under 
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the  c7עcumstances,  such  a «aa^ariage  could  not  we:1?k.  Lillian,  although  marr^ 
st£ll  Carrie^  David’s  picture  wherever  s !)ejSSst  .  31^1 י  she  discovers  that 

adrax2acx|dc9cgp5aa[k:^3g^^M  ■if  is  only  a reaction  to  David’s  death,  that  the  two 
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are  not  at  all  ®«Hrend,  she  takes  steps  to  have  the  marriage  dissolved.  She 
is  new  a famous  person;  her  marriage  and  divorce  make  the  headlines.  In- 


fluent ial  people  are  her  guests  and  she  has  come  to  be  a part  of  the  thea- 
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trical  aristocracy.  At  one 
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^oaopioii^  she  meets  her  next  husband^  -t o be~. 
-iiüge  Benjamin  *^halleck  of  the  Municipal  '^ourt  of  N.Y.  and  the  actress  are 
married  when  he  is  35  and  she  22  years  of  ago.  is  an  almost  fca*o 

gone  conclusion  that  she  has  chosen  the  wrong  man  again.  She  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  vibtant,  dynamic,  night  life  of  the  entertainment  world;  he 
is  staid,  quiet,  older,  more  reserved  as  befits  a member  of  the  Court.  Ihei 
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life  is  not  too  happy-,  once  again  to  compensate  for  her  loneliness,  Lillian 
takes  t o dr  ink.  a-nd  conos — to  th  e — point  nhoro — &he — is  ready — to  try  suioidoa 


'«gai«..  •^ut  there  comes  a^iaving  gesture.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Ste|1hen  Wise  of 
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.Y.  become  interested  in  her,  aflfr^^e-a<«t1  a1  wnrlt,  itfi  ;י - -«-ו 

-^o  occupy  herself  in  the  spare  time  sö~1^adily  availahLe^  The  Wis^  are 
impressed  by  her  effort  and  inform  her  that  i^=»ijs=fiaai£aa,  a little  or- 
Phan,  no״  in  Europe,  will  shortly  be  brought  to  -merica.aad  ihe  ray  have  the 
child  for  adoption.  Here,  at  last,  is  the  po״er  «hi*  can  give  meaning  to 
her  empty  life;  here  is  something  t o״ard  *ich  *e  can  plan,  no״  she  can 
take  courage-for  her  life  will  take  on  meaning  and  significance,  no״  she 
must  stop  drinking  so  that  she  can  make  a good  and  ״holesome  heme  for  this 
Child  ״hich  ״ill  Shortly  be  hers.  The  enthusiasm  fer  the  äiUd,  the  pre- 
paratian,  the  knitting,  the  purchases,  the  love,  even  the  name,  are  ״asted: 

the ־ ־Wld  vvill  not  be  brought  to  ,^erioa  and  drink  is  na«  the  only  console- 
*׳ion.  ■ inking  becomes  moi«  4 m ■n  /־\־r»+  -י - _ ^*ד־יי:־ 


and  when  ־üie 
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glass  is  not  lifte4to  her  lips  at  proper  intervals,  panic  and  nausea  grip^ 
her.  "I  realized  that  I could  never  go  out  of  the  house  again  without  li- 
quor.  Orange  juice  and  bourbon  in  Ihe  morning  was  not  enough.  1’^  physical 
demand  ״as  growing.  I would  need  liquor  more  often-not  because  I wanted  it 
but  because  my  nerves  required  it.  Since  !/fes  a judge's  wife,  I could  not 
be  seen  dropping  into  bars : I must  csxiy  my  own  liquor,  ^ay  I bought 

ta»x  small  two-ounce  medicine  bottles  in  the  drug  store,  filled  them  with 
liquor  and  1h  ere  after  was  never  wiliiout  a couple  in  my  purse,  ־^oon  I was 
Slipping  into  doorways,  vanishing  into  rooms,  anywhere  I could  gain  prlvqoy, 
to  take  a swift  drink  to  ward  off  the  spells  that  came  upon  me  with  inoreas- 
iug  frequency.  The  two-ounce  bottles  graduated  to  six-ounce,  and  then  to  a 
pint,  and  In  the  last  years  of  my  marriage  to  the  judge,  ««herever  I went, 

I carried  a fifth  of  liquor  in  my  bag."  The  last  jears  of  mr  marriage:  is 
an  apt  phrase  far  after  this  type  of  life,  what  with  the  drinking,  the  spell 
and  two  suicide  attempts,  divorce  48-  the  only  opcir. 

Valiant  efforts  are  made  to  her  her  cease  the  eternal  drinking,  bu^i^ 
success.  People  take  advantage  of  her,  take  her  moiBy,  live  on'  her  genero- 
sity  and  when  she  meets  tok,  a superficially  good  and  decent  person,  she 
decides  that  here,  at  last,  is  the  answer  to  her  problem,  ׳i’hus,  marriage 


vil 


number  3•  ־^ut,  **I  had  missed  the  newspaper  stcries  about  Mark,  about  his 

habitAal  drunkenness,  his  criminal  record,  He*d  had  several  federal  in- 
dictments,  usually  on  confidence  matters.  At  the  time  I nß  t him  he  was 
out  on  bail  on  a charge  for  which  he  had  been  arrested  a few  months  Ijef  or  e. 
No  one  volunteered  to  tell  me,  but  there  was  plenty  to  he  learned  about 
■“^ark^s  past".  As  it  turned  out,  this  marriage  was  even  more  di^asterous 
than  the  first  two.  He  was  a sadist,  a drinker,  an  adulterer,  a tramp  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  To  escape  from  his  physical  beatings,  not  to 
mdntion  the  emotional  upheavals,  she  escapes  with  seme  friaids  and  makes 
a modern  "hejira״  from  Chicago  to  L.a,  by  auto,  drinking  all  the  way,  When 
she  came  to  L,A,  she  was  put  up  at  the  heme  of  friends  and  put  under  a doc- 
tars  care,  "Years  later  they  told  me  that  thjfly  were  shocked  dumb  by  my 
appearance.  My  face  was  purple,  my  eyes  all  but  lost  in  the  midsts  of  two 
ghastly  white  circles,  my  cheecks  were  networks  of  broken  blood  vessels,  I 
was  mere  than  20  pounds  overweight,  my  stomach  was  swollen  from  lack  of 
food,  I sufferd  something  akin  to  beri-beri.  After  all,  I had  lived  on 
liquor  during  the  entire  (trip,  ״ Tj!©  marriage  to  ^'*^k  was  annuled  agier  6 
harrowing  months  on  the  grounds  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  his  criminal 
act  ivitie  s , 

Now  canes  a short  period  of  quiet  living,  as  she^re  cuperates -semewh&i 

under  the  loving  care  of  mother  and  friends.  She  meets  another  ycxing  man 

and,  at  the  age  of  31,  marries  ^ictor  HnglCe,  ^he  continues  in  shavs  for  a 

while  but  , because  she  can  notAstop  the  drinking  habit,  she  loses  after 

a 

and  the  star  which  had  once  shone  so  brightlKon  the  theatrical  firmament 
begins  to  wane  and  fade.  She  is  not  able  to  cope  with  her  loss  of  face  in 
her  w<3rld  and  soon  is  -en  th^  bottle  again,  only  now  her  body  needs  the  li- 
quid  more  than  ever  before,  "I  was  requested  to  leave  the  show  after  the 
first  week.  Now  I drank  heavdly  to  console  myself.  One  morning  befenre 
dawn  I awoke  Änd  looked  at  th  e wall.  In  the  half -gloom  of  my  room  I saw  a 
tremendeous  spider,  big  as  a rat,  I froze.  I thought,  that  is  a black- 
widow  spider  and  if  it  comes  near  me  and  bites  me  , 1*11  die.  I felt  a 


viil 


gurgling  in  my  throat  and  I passed  out.  When  I awoke  a little  Jiater,  the 

spider  was  gone".  These  arejthe  beginnings  of  the  hallucinations  which  e- 

very  alcoholic  experiences.  Soon  she  became  more  violent  and  hysterical; 

-the  mar.giag-fl  between  her  and^-.V-4etflfr ^ at  the  nT  h 1 a family,  wah 

-t-ormiiEr Lud,  Once  again,  äie  tries  the  cure  but  with  the  death  cf  i^r  fath- 

^ Vu.~<JU 

er,  all  incentive  is  gone  and  she  is  thrown  upo^i  her  awn^mctrose  self,  -Ujtee 
while  walking  in  tiie  afternoon,  ju-st  b e-fore — Mao  end  of  her״ marr iage , she 

I 

conBs  into  contact  with  a new  and  powerful  force:  p,  195f.  It  is  her  first 

contact  with  religicn,  aside  from  4ib«t  early  encounter  with  Xian  Science 

-when  ab-e  had-^»1jge  severe  headaches.  But  Man  Science  comes  to  the  fore  a- 

gain  at  the  moment  when  she  is  thrown  out  of  Victcr  *s  home  by  his  family; 

p,  197f,  ■“ut  all  this  does  not  bring  her  to  any  insists  into  her  own 

problem  and,  in  a final  gesture  of  de^^feat , she  comes  east  to  make  her  home 

with  her  mother.  Ordinarily,  this  would  seam  an  ideal  arrangement  but 

Lillian  now  canes  to  grips  with  a terrifying  guilt  feeling,  ending  the 

first,  tragic  phase  of  her  life,  at  the  brink  of  utter  ruin  and  failure: 

p,  203f , Fran  this  point  q&.  can  a person  go  any  lower  or  !:»'the  road 
vx  is  WOo( 

-aag-ound  the  bend  one  whi־eh  will  lead  to  higher,  better  regions? 

wjiile  her  mother  wor&s,  Lillian  drinks,  -Lhe^a — ו no.  ז üti-^  w 

raP־t f the  Judge  is  advised  of  the  matter,  a3t9  he  brings  4s  much 
needed  medical  attention,  *Thd  verdict  was  impending  blindness,  the  onset 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  advanced  colitis,  and  a form  of  alcoholic  insani- 
ty,  I had  drunk  myself  into  gibbering  helplessness.  Death  was  not  far  a- 
way,"  The  verdict  of  the  psychiatrist  is  the  same;  conclusion:  a sanatorium^ 
now!  Mt  before  taking  this  last,  drastic  step,  one  of  the  well-meaning 
relatives  takes  her  to  see  Ray  Miliand  in  "The  Lost  Weekend^  as  if  to  shock 
her  mto  sobriety.  But  the  effedt  was  just  the  0ppas-4t©:  ״I  wanted  a drink 
so  desperately  that  I had  to  restrain  myselJ^raa  rushing  out  of  the  theater 


to  a I suffereii,  like  a person  on  a racäc  until  the  picture  ended,־* ־hen, 

at  the  first  chance,  I drank  myself  into  insensibility,"  ‘f'heie  is,  then, 
only  one  answer  and  it  is  agreed  upon  by  al  1^  as  a last  effort  to  save  her. 


lx 


Lillian  ^oth  enters  a sanatarium  for  over  six  months,  improves,  regains  ter 
senses  and  is  able  to  e-opa  with  this  drastic  analysis  of  her  childhood,  as 
presented  to  her  by  the  hospital »s  psychiatrist;  p.  231fü.  Tte  hospital 
routine  is  interestir^  and  unique,  drink  is  unobtainable  and  there  appears 
a glimmer  of  hope  far  the  future.  Now  she  developed  new  passions,  but  with 
a good  effect:  p,  233<ff,  'iVhile  in  this  sanatorium,  she  -comoo  acruss  עB~^1b±•on 
of  AA  and  becomes  somewhat  interested  in  their  , But  the  doctors 

Vt^  äisti  (~• 

tell  her  that  she  is  not  ready  to  understand  that  treatment  8a3^  cope  with 
it  and  so  this  helpful  agait  is  pushed  into  the  subconscious  for  later  use. 
She  is  released  fran  the  hospital  in  June  of  1946,  is  now  34  years  old  and 

'/f  ^ 

with  few  prospects  to  regairy  ner  old  stature,  ^he  khows  that  to  start  drink- 
ing  again,  will  mean  death.  Thus,  after  her  six  months  detention  and  cure, 
havirg  made  ter  decision,  can  th  e first  night  of  her  release  from  the  Sana- 
torium,  she  makes  a conscious  attenpt  to  drink  herself  to  death,  ״With 
$20  I bought  all  the  liquor  I could,  ‘־^‘his  drunk  would  be  all  out,  full 
cirifcle,  complete:  and  in  my  ovn  good  time.  I ־would  kill  myself  at  Oast.  I 
wanted  to  saturate  my  body  vdth  alcohol.  It  was  my  life  to  take,  if  I .vant- 
ed  , and  all  by  myself  I yearned  to  feel  this  indescribable  luxury,  this 
beautiful,  orgiastic,  perfect  crescendo  ending  in  my  suicide.  I undressed, 
got  into  fresh  pajamas  and  a bathrobe.  I drew  the  blinds  so  that  daylight 
would  not  hurt  my  eyes.  How  cozy  you  could  make  it  for  yourself  when  you 
were  bidding  the  whole  wretched,  indifferent,  bewildering  world  goodbye.״ 
or tunat ely , or  unfortunately,  she  did  not  succeed.  Tjj^ex*©  was  worse  to  come 
p.  256f,  Finally,  ■the  suicide  attemp־^»■  p.  230-00. — «*notter  ״ tiqy  but  Lhla  • 


ter  caruse  anyone  midue  UoutiTe.  " thought  canes  to  her  mind,  p,  262.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction;  after  16  years,  out  of  her  own 
initiative,  she  has  the  will  power  to  r!ake  an  effort  in  her  o״vn  behalf,  ״I 
found  myself  standing  before  the  headquarters  of  AA,  in  Hell*s  Litche!^  on 
10th  Ave,  only  a few  blocks  fran  where  I’d  lived  as  a child,”  It  seems  that 
the  cycle  has  made  a complete  ־turn. 


with  00e— of  the  most  interestir^  portionji 


',׳her  eiperaence  with  this, most  wor  thvyhile  ,organi- 


r  ^ V 


Now,  we  -oem« 
of  Lillian  Koth’s 


zation.  AA  is  a group  of  former  alcoholics  who  have  banded  together  to 

help  others  regain  their  self-respect  by  weaning  them  away  from  strong 

drink•  Certainly,  not  all  of  their  efforts  are  rewarded  with  success  but 

if  a person  is  willing  to  undergo  their  cure,  chances  are  that  the  desease, 

for  that  is  what  they  call  alcoholism,  can  at  least  be  arrested.  As  one 
AjkM^ 

of  the  .ahnrantirj jb*?r  states,  the  nsmbers  of  Ak  are  not  cured  of  drinking,  they 
have  only  arrested  their  yarning  and,  constantly,  are  only  one  drink  away 
from  reverting  back  to  bey  ח g.  , The  cure  usually  begins  when  the 

afflicted  person  comes  to  AA  headquarters  seeking  help  for  someone  else. 
Alcoholics  always  follow  the  same  pattern,  Soon,  Inlthe  discussion  which 
ensues,  the  third  person  is  Aof־^  garo^ously  behin^rand  efforts  for  cure  are 
concentrated  on  the  person  who  has  come  for  help.  At  first,  coffee  is  sub- 
stituted  for  drink,  there  are  endless  conversations,  thei®  is  constant 
companionship,  there  is  a little  drink  if  the  patient  finds  herself  too 
desperate,  there  are  long  walks  to  provide  ph;fy^ical  exercise  and  mental 
release  is  supplied  by  talk,  talk,  talk  with  hundreds  of  pe  r sans  who  sit 
for  hours  with  the  nev/  patient  simply  so  that  the  alcoholics  mind  is  taken 
off  the  desire  to  have  a drink.  Alcohol  is  then  spaced,  ״We’ll  let  you 
have  a drink  in  20  min,  Lillian”  except  that  those  20  min,  are  00  stantly 
pushed  into  th  e futur  e , At  night,  no  one  is  left  alone  and  although  the 
patient  suffers  unbearable  anguish,  he  has  soon  come  to  the  realization  that 
24,  36  or  72  hours  have  passed  without  a drink  and  he  realized  that  it  can 
be  done.  **Lillian,  you’ve  @Dne  through  72  hours  without  alcohol.  That  means 
it’s  out  of  your  blood  xyxts  stream  by  this  time.  Bgt  you  still  will  want  a 
drink.  Your  thinking  has  nab  changed  this  quickly,  ■‘j'ar  some  ti.  e now  you’ll 
be  physically  sober  but  still  menially  drunk.  And  it  won’t  be  easy.  If  you 
want  to  continue  this  program,  we  want  to  continue  to  help  you,  "^ut  from 
now  on,  you  are  on  your  own,"  "I  want  to  continue,  I said  humbly ..  ,After  they 
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still  in  it,  and  poured  tde  conterits  dovm  the  drain.  I did  not  know  it  then 
but  I ״as  never  to  take  another  drink."  Lillian  continues  on  her  long  ״alks, 
«ith  her  talking  ״.arathons  . wi«.  ker  ־o«ee  and  orange  0״i־־  and  shon  she 
not  only  ^־a  to  he״,  speakers  ״ho.  kike  her  have  keen  cured,  hut  begins  to 
speak  to  others,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a cure  for  the..  This  is  one  0 
the  .ost ־ ״rih״hile  principles  in  the  cure:  that  former  »Icoholrcs.  spea 
ne״  pati«.ts  for  then  the  ne־ 1 ^^״  al״ays  impressed  as  to  ho״  the 
speaker  understands  that  ״hich  is  ״ithin  him;  little  does  he  resize 
speaker,  not  too  long  ago.  suffered  the  sacs  toroents  or  ״or  se.  At  ^1־ 
point.  Lillian  meets  another  man.  sareone  ״ho  is  able  to  help  inr  help  her- 
self.  Hi־  name  is  Burt  McGuire,  a member  of  the  "400״  social  set.  a man 

With  all  the  material  advantages,  hut  is  also  a member  <£ 

with  polio  at  an  early  age.  bis  childhood  was  not  an  easy  one;  his  family 
,s  very  prominent  in  Cati^lic  parities  and  ihe  relations  between  family  and 
son  are  «־ne  too  good.  Be  is  very  proud,  refuses  the  family־־  aid.  sleeps 
on  park  baches  or  in  HH  ־-ti^  a^to  escape  the  life  he  once  lived  and 
to  forget  ^e  gna״ing  pain  oft^  P-  W.  These  two  strange  pe־Pl־. 

11  . ■» .ו  mi  li-rt.n'pn  nf  UTt 


whatever  the  reason  may  be  . find  themselves  t 


whaxevar  uu«  xod״.״״  — , 

Who  has  beeh  dry  f Belps  Lillian  meet  the  torments  of  the 
PP.st  initial^  experiences  of  being  a'^dry”  Their  friendship  ripens  into 
pove  and  they  are  married  in  1947.  Burt  acts  as  her  agent  and  alti.ough 
Milton  Bene  is  able  to  get  her  sate  bookings  in  the  Catskills  as  a starter 
;ne  iobs  are  few  and  far  between  for  no  are  wants  to  hire  a "has-been,  arun 

o.  they  ca־״t  believe  that  Lillian  is  really  as  good  as  she  .«s  once  upon 

•»-  Q +r»11T  n־f  New  Zealand  and  au 
time.  AS  a final  try,  the  two  of  them  accept  a tour 

5=1 רזסז-ררז- ד  taken  tio  meeh  Burt’s  mobher.  9 
stralia  aid  before  they  leave,  Lillian  is  taken 

, - -^1  1-  1...  a charming  person,  steeped  in  her  religion  and  exerts 


I 
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quiet  but  detirmined  religious  influence  over  Lillian,-^  which  jihe  is  not 
repelled.  In ־“ ׳ustralia,  the  two  of  them  set  up  an  AA  organization  and  find 
stren^^h  in  their  helping  others  and  just  as  -jaar  lif  e seems  to  have  shaped 
into  a regular  pattern,  a new  influence  comes  upon  her,  3he  hears  the  s tor  5 
of  the  appariticn  at  Fatima;  she  believes  that  llary  had  appeared  to  the 
children  in  the  grotto  and  express^  the  wish  to  study  Catholocism.  By  a 
series  of  ext5!^ב'dinary  incidents,  she  takes  lessons  in  Catholic  do  ctrine  froD 
a priest  who  is,  himself,  a former  Jew,  and  on  Aug.  14,  1948  she  was  bap- 
tized  , Her  con^nts  after  baptism  are  most  revealing  and  we  shall  return 
to  them  0»00  again,  a little  later,  "Now  I fielt  an  inner  peace,  •Vhat  was 
there  to  be  frightened  of?  Whatever  happened,  there  was  God  to  go  to,  to 
understand  you,  to  give  His  love  for  you,  I knew,  with  this  peace  I had 
found,  that  I would  have  no  need  for  pills;  and  by  doing  away  with  them,  I 
would  destroy  all  the  subtle,  unknown  fegirs  that  had  been  my  oompanirn  for 
so  many  years,"  It  seems,  indeed,  that  her  new  faith  sustains  her  for  the 
acid  test,  when  her  mother  passes  away,  is  met  courageously  and  without  a 
setback.  The  urge  to  drink  has  been  overcome  and  arrested.  The  and  of  the 
story  is  known  to  most  of  you.  Her  was  told  by  Ralph  Hdwards  on  his 

program  "This  Is  Your  Life",  success  followed,  her  marriage  has  lasted  and 
the  deep  love  which  ־these  two  people  found  in  one  another,  almost  at  ־the 
brink  of  destruction,  has  enabled  them  to  tkke  up  life  again  and  has  per- 
mitted  them  to  return  to  normal  society  as  decent,  self-respecting  human 
beings.  Bo  much  ־then  for  Lillian  ""0th  *s  1*11  cry  tomorpowl 

My  friends,  did  I not  tell  you  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion  that 
it  would  be  a hcrrible  , disquieting,  fantastic  tale?  'Were  the  rabbia  not 
correct  in  stating  that  we  should  cry  when  a person  is  born,  rather  than  re- 
joice  for  we  know  not  what  the  future  may  bring.  What  ca  us  Lillian  ■^oth*s 
dovmfall?  An  overbearing  mother,  dissapointrre  nt  s in  love,  career,  competi- 
tion,  discords  at  home;  all  ־these  cause  confusicn  and  terror  ana  insec urity,< 

It  is  really  not  an  unusual  story;  look  at  our  juvenile  delintu ents  , our 
hardened  criminals  and  you  will  find  that  the  ir backgrounds  are  very  similar, 

j 
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iiome  meet  their  end  in  jail,  others  in  th  e execution  chamber,  others  in 
drink,  others  are  able  to  overcome  th  eir  handicaps.  Miss  "־oth  is  one  of 
these;  Lucy  Freeman  and  Ethel  Waters  are  two  others.  ’»Vhat  is  unusual  about 
our  book  and  its  story  is  the  solution  which  is  found  and  with  th  is  I would 
like  to  differ.  Certainly,  the  work  of  AA  is  magnificent  and  should  be  en- 
couraged  but  there  are  two  other  theiaes  of  redemption,  ^he  one  is  Love  and 
the  second  is  Religion,  the  Catholic  faith.  AA  helped  ter  in  the  beginning 
love  helped  her  see  the  way  but  her  new  religion  really  supplied  her  with  th 
ultimate  answer.  One  definitely  attains  =te=t  feeling  Uat  if  Catholocism  ha 

Ltv^  A 

not  ^me  a 10  g at  the  piopar  moment,  the  chances  for  a relaps  would  teve  bee 

*Vf 

strong,  ^he  ״as  taking  pills  again,  was  under  strain  and,  after  all,  as  AA 
1|uite  frankly  states,  alcoholism  is  anly  arrested,  never  cured.  I find 
fault,  then,  with  the  solution  of  religion,  her  faith,  Heie  is  a person  aho 
can  not  solve  problems,  who  is  disorganized,  confused,  tern  apart  nentally 
and  physically,  she  is  in  real  danger  of  losing  ter  sanity,  •^nd  then  she 
finds  her  peace  and  quiet  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Note  ter  words;  Whatever 
happened,  there  was  God  to  go  to,  to  understand  you.  vVhat  was  there  to  be 

•I 

frightened  of?  In  my  opinion,  she  has  found  no  solution  at  all;  she  has 

merely  stepped  from  one  discipline  or  escape  (drink)  into  another  (Cath.) 

It  is  the  same  case  as  happerfd  vd.th  Thomas  ii<iert)^on:  here  was  a young  man  who 

could  not  face  the  problems  and  complexities  of  life,  then  discovered  scxne 

of  the  answers  in  Catholocism  and  when  this  was  not  enough  he  entered  the 

Trappist  Monastery  in  Ry.,  one  of  the^ost  s ever״  orde/fcs  of  the  faith,  here 

he  found  the  peace  and  quiet  and  comfort  he  sought.  Of  course,  vhat  he  did 

or  does  not  realize  is  that  naturally  he  would  find  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
u \ur^  U ho 

Monastery  ,ן  CO  mpletely  removed  from  all  the  turmoil  and  challenge  which  is 


life  itself.  It  is  , from  our  point  of  view,  a poor  means  of  finding  and  em- 
bracing  tte  path  toward  salvation,  •*^"or  persons  in  su  ch  need,  the  Cath,  fait] 
is  really  wonderful.  They  supply  all  tte  answer  to  life's  problems  by  means 
of  their  catechism־,  one  can  lose  hi.:. self  in  mystical  beliefs  and  visions,' 
there  is  always  the  vicarious  atonement  for  si  ns  in  the  figure  of  Jesus  and 
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most  importaitmt,  there  is  always  the  possiblity  of  removal  or  Invaliaation 


t 


of  sin  by  baptism  for  the  ne *״incomer  or  confession  far  the  initiated.  In  o- 
ther  wards,  Lilian  Roth  was  ״cleansed”  a1]d״^re0d״  at  the  moment  of  baptism 
and  all  the  guilt,  strife  and  dirt  of  the  past''^  washed  away  by  means  of 
the  holy  water.  She,  by  having  access  to  all  the  answers,  is  now  able  to 
push  all  the  problems  into  the  future,  away  from  her,  live  in  the  present 
by  symbols,  by  believing  that  this  world  is  only  a passing  thing  bit  that 


the  future  is  real  aai  vital  in  terms  of  beaven  and  the  after-life.  Of 


course,  only  a certain  tjgae  of  mind  can  cope  with  this  philosophy  and  she 
has  that  mind.  When  her  mother  is  about  to  die,  she  makes  the  following 
observation,  ״The  urge  in  me  was  strong,  you  must  tell  her  thfare  is  a heav- 
en,  I told  her  as  eloquently  as  1 could  . If  ULBrac  I v/ere  not  certain  that 
there  was  an  eternity,  a hereafter,  I would  have  been  unable  to  cane  out  of 
the  particular  tell  1 found  myself  on  earth.  There  was  a heaven.״ 
are  important  wards  in  the  psychological  make-up  of  Lillian  •^^־oth,  as  are 
the  words  which  spell  the  title  of  her  book,  ^he  is  able  to  look  to  the 
future  now  because  this  type  of  philosophy  has  alvvays  been  a part  of  her. 
״When  I was  little,  if  I fe41  down,  or  if  some  other  child  hurt  my  feelings 
or,  later,  if  some  great  d issapointme  nt  came  to  me  and  I cried,  she  would 
say,  Lillie,  baby,  don't  cry  toni^t,  cry  tomorrow,  "^nd  I would  try  to  con 
trol  myself  and  say,  ii^lri^t.  Mom,  1*11  cry  to mj/orrow.  1*11  put  off  the 
tears  until  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  everything  will  be  changed,  for  ^od  will 
have  given  us  a new  day,״  This,  then,  is  the  fault  I find  with  her  solutia 
she  was  not  really  cured,  she  has  only  substituted,  she  is  not  really  stron 
in  this  life>^,  here  and  now,  in  the  present.  She  has  only  found  a faith  of 
answers  but  not  a faith  vhich  will  allow  her  to  deal  with  reality  as  it  is. 
PerhaJ)s  the  famous  saying  by  Dr.  Reo  Baeck  will  summarize,  Judaism  is  a re- 
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ligion  of  questions,  the  others  are  religions  of  answers. 

But  Lillian  ^'־oth  was  a Jew,  barn  into  that  faith,  ״!^hy  could  she  find 
no  answer  in  Judaism?  ^Irst  of  all,  she  did  not  cone  from  a home  where  our 
faith  was  practicefl,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  It.  -130,  Judaism  as  we  prao^. 


tice  it,  would  not  have  given  her  anything,  would  not  have  solved  her  needs 
her  problems.  The  Jewish  faith  forces  a man  to  face  life  realisticall 
the  emphasis  on  life  is  here  and  now,  it  preaches  a doctrine  of  individual 
responsibility's  opposed  to  vicarious  atonement;  we  have  no  original  sin 
to  rati  nalize  our  evil  natures  but  man  makes  of  himself  what  he  will  by 
faith,  courage,'*' resolutene ss  of  purpose  • gjSd  l>/e  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
life  is  a continuous  struggle  although  we  know  that  this  st^ggle  is  worth 
while  and  rewarding,  i>ut  th  is  does  not  mean  that  we  can  not  help  someone 
like  her  who  is  in  distress,  except  that  our  means  to  the  end  wd  uld  be 
radically  different,  V'/e  offer  the  courage  of  a prophet,  the  mcral  code  of 
a Moses,  the  faith  of  the  i'salmist,  the  s ־toggle  with  life  cf  a Job,  the 
emergence  of  a dynamic  philosophy  of  life  by  way  of  Sgypt , the  desert  to 
realization  in  Ceinaan,  We  cffer  a belief  in  the  self,  the  Aorture  of  the 
martyrs  of  old,  the  faith  in  oneself,  the  knowledge  that  every  person  is 
inherently  worthwhile  and  has  the  ability  to  say.  Here  I am,  from  birth 
goodness  was  a part  of  me  , I have  transgressed,  I will  y^^turn  from  my  evil 
ways,  I will  live  again  for  ^od  is  my  companion  who  gives  me  character  and 
strength  at  this  time  and  at  this  manant.  Here  I stand,  heie  I will  live, 
for  this  is  the  life  where  the  trials  of  reality  meet  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of רו»ו ח  and  that  spirit  will  prevail*  Fa^ukner,  in  his  acceptance 
speech  of  the  Nobel  -^rize  in  1950,  gave  us  words  which  phrased  this  thought 
״I  believe  that  man  will  not  me  rel y endur e , he  v/ill  prevail,  H©  is  immortal 
not  because  he  alone  among  living  creatures  las  an  inexhaustib^  voice  but 
hbcause  he  has  a soul,  a spirit  iaxscjacK  capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice 
and  endurance,”  perhaps,  we  can  sum  up  with  the  immortal  words  from  the 

54th  chapter  of  Isaiah:  "For  a moment  have  I forsaken  thee,  cut  with  great 
compassion  will  I gather  thee;  In  a little  wrath  I hid  my  face  from  thee  far 
a moment,  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I have  compassion  upon  thee;... 
for  the  mountains  may  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall 
not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  my  covemnt  of  peace  be  removed,  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  compassion  on  thee."  ■^en  , 
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INVOCATION 


Our  heavehly  Father,  great  and  inspiring  are  the  works  of  Thy  hands; 
the  laws  of  Nature,  the  change  of  seasons,  the  spectacle  of  growth  all 
reveal  Thy  power  and  majesty.  We  raise  our  humble  hearts  toward  Thee 
in  a spirit  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving  for  the  length  of  days  and  the 
health  of  body  and  mind  which  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us. 

But  the  search  has  not  ended  and  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  has 


found  no  rest•  In  every  corner  of  the  world  men  and  women  lie  on  the 
bed  of  illness,  their  bodies  torn  v.ith  pain  by  the  ravages  of  the  dread 
disease.  As  we  look  upon  Thy  suffering  children  we  become  aware  of  the 
eternal  truth  that  man  was  created  in  order  to  perfect  the  world;  that 
man  was  placed  on  this  earth  to  serve  as  a co-worker  with  Thee.  He 
must  help  to  create  a society  which  will  be  free  from  pain  and  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  all.  It  is  this  thought  ittch  the  Betty  Berkowich 


Cancer  Fund  organization  seeks  to  activate  and  it  is  these  men  and  women, 
assembled  here,  who  seek  Thy  blessing  for  their  endeavors.  They  ask 
only  to  be  workers  in  Thy  cause,  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  Life 
has  imposed  upon  them.  To  help  the  needy,  to  relieve  the  suffering,  to 
abate  the  pain,  to  further  research,  and  to  stimulate  advance  in  a just 
and  righteous  effort  to  cure  the  afflicted;  these  are  the  tasks  to  which 


Thy  children  have  dedicated  themselves• 

Lord,  our  Qod,  bless  them  as  they  seek  to  do  good.  By  many  and 
varied  ways  and  means  they  hope  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
labor  in  the  field  of  science;  they  attempt  to  cheer  those  laid  low 
amid  the  darkness  of  human  frailty.  Those  gathered  here  give  freely 
of  their  time  and  effort  as  they  work  enthusiastically  to  bring  a small 
measure  of  comfort  and  a ray  of  hope  to  those  caught  in  the  grip  of 
stark  reality.  Guide  their  efforts,  0 Lord,  and  be  gracious  unto  them; 
sustain  the  work  of  their  hands  for  they  are  a credit  and  inspiration  to 
Thee  and  Thy  holy  name.  As  the  drive  of  their  humaneness  finds  its  origin 
with  Thee,  so  this  sustenance  which  are  about  to  consume.  Gratefully 
acknowledge  Thy  plenteous  bounty  and  ask  Thy  blessing  in  words  of  old. 


IN  NETROSPEGT 


With  this  Sabbath  morning  service  we  end  the  sermonic  season  h our 
congregation.  Since  last  September  on  Saturday  mornings  and  since  the 
first  week  of  the  past  November  on  Friday  evenings  we  have  spoken  from  this 
pulpit  on  the  many  and  varied  topics  of  interest  which  have  arisen  over 
the  months.  It  has  been  a period  of  time  v\41en  the  rabbis  have  striven  to 
bring  a roeasure  of  their  insight,  scholarship  and  knowledge  to  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  worthy  congregation.  Not  only  in  ־this  House  of  Worship 
but  in  others,  on  lecture  platforms,  panels,  radio  and  television  we  have 
sought  to  bring  the  message  of  Judaisn  and  the  naaning  of  current  problems 
to  our  many  and  diverse  listeners.  But  in  the  main,  our  efforts  ha\fe  been 
devoted  to  the  serm01]s  preached  within  the  corl*  ines  of  this,  our  home,  pul- 
pit.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you  several 
aspects  of  our  preaching  season.  rVe  stand  at  the  end*  of  a long  series  of 
disc(X1rses;  what,  in  r etrospect , ha<^  been  our  goal  and  has  that  goal  been 
realized.  In  the  many  sermons  which  have  been  preached  within  the  frame- 
work  of  our  congregational  setting,  what  have  we  accomplished^?  Have  our 
weekly  talks  had  an  effect  on  the  individuals  \t^o  come  before  us  at  inter- 
vals  throughout  the  year  or  those  who  attend  with  consistent  regularity? 

'■*•he  first  question  which  we  must  ask  ourselves,  as  rqbbis  and  as  con- 
gregants,  is  a very  elementary  one;  wtet  is  the  function,  the  purpose  of 
the  sermon?  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  requirenie  nt s which  the  sermonic 
material  must  fulfill  may  be  divided  into  three  oatagcries,  into  tiir  ee 
basic  structures  through  which  we  hope  to  cover  tiie  vast  r.m1ge  of  h^nian 
problems  wh  ich  come  under  the  surveillance  of  the  men  who  wear  the  cloth. 
Primarily,  by  thevery  definition  of  our  title,  the  rabbi’s  function  is  to 
be  a teacher,  to  instruct  his  congregation  on  the  subject  of  Judaism,  In 
this  re^gard,  vve  foUow  in  the  traditions  of  the  rabbis  of  centiries  ago/ 
Preaching,  as  such,  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  certain  scholars  to  trans- 
late  the  words  of  the  Torah  into  the  vernacular  of  the  people.  In  later 


ii. 


centuries,  it  became  the  task  of  the  Darshan,  or  preacher,  not  only  to 
translate  but  to  explain  the  ־various  ramifications  of  the  verses  read  as 
these  pertained  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  vm&  only  in  the  last  century 
that  the  rabbis  made  it  a practice  to  preach  on  a regilar  schedule,  am  then 
only  as  a means  of  teaching  the  principles  of  the  faith  to  the  cor^regati  on. 
Consequently,  this  first  cr  primry  function  of  the  senuon  is  not  something 
new  or  unique;  rabbi,  literally  translated  from  the  Hebrew  !.oeans  ^*my  teach- 
er״,  and  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  viiiich  the  ser::  on^  se  eks  to  accaaplish  . 
The  second  functiai  of  the  sermon  and  sermonizer  is  to  clarify,  explain 
and  illuminate  the  many  valid  issues  , of  a moral  nature,  which  arise  in  our 
society.  If  there  is  a cause,  a program,  a thought,  a word  which  has  reli- 
gious,  moral  or  spiritual  implica־ti  cns  foi/our  oongreg^ns,  it  is  our  duty 
to  advise  our  people  of  these  matters  and,  in  the  realm  of  our  religious 
interpretations,  to  take  a stand  which  v\rou  Id  be  in  consonance  /d.th  the  teach- 
ings  of  our  faith.  i-i.gain,  this  is  not  a new  function  of  the  rabbi  but  one 
which  has  also  been  a part  of  our  tradition  o־VQr  many  years,  th^idly, 

a function  of  the  sermon  is  to  exhort  people  to  action;  to  translate  the 
teachings  of  our  faith,  and  the  n&sa.^e  of  a positively  oriented  cause,  in- 
to  dynamic,  vigorous,  practical  application.  In  ־this  respect,  again,  we 
have  not  added  to  any  new  or  unique  duties  to  the  burden  which  is  upon  us 
for,  in  reality,  we  are  follov/ing  the  example  set  for  us  centuries  ago  by 
the  prophets  and  teachers.  V/e  follow  in  the  path  of  those  vyho  were,  at  one 
time  or  another  in  our  history,  vitally  ccncerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  our  people.  Prayer,  piety,  charitgrble  thoughts  and  the  like  are  not  the 
whole  of  religion  and  this  is  a thought  ich  was  voiced  over  the  ages  by 
the  great  leaders  and  sages  of  our  traditjon.  Every  good  thought  of  man, 
the  rabbis  declared,  must  be  accompanied  by  suitab2e  action  and,  therefore, 
they  urged  their  people  to  do  good  deeds  in  order  to  complete  the  religious 
personality.  In  our  day  this  has  become  per|1aps  the  most  difficult  task  cf 
the  rabbi  far  our  membership,  in  ever  corner  of  the  land,  is  not  so  reqdily 


iii. 


motiva^ied  to  actä)0n.  Seldom  do  we  give  up  the  comfort  of  our  present  con- 
diti  cns  in  order  to  take  a hand  in  the  building  of  a better  society  for  us 
and  for  those  to  follow.  Our  people  shy  away  from  actual  combat  with 
oppression  and  evil  and  it  is  to  purpose  of  remedying  this  situation 

that  many  of  our  sermons  are  directed. 

On  the  whole,  have  v/e  fulfilled  the  three-fold  function  cf  the  sem  an? 
In  retrospect,  יkt  would  seem  that  the  answer  to  this  quest!  ai  must  be  an  un-| 
equivocal  ”Yes*, ־* ־he  range  of  topics  has  been  wide  arid  the  effort  to  ful- 
fill  the  purpose  has  been  worthy  of  notice.  If  you  jtfÜl  follow  my  example 
and  read  over  the  topics  of  the  sermons  vAi  ich  have  been  delivered  here  over 
the  past  year  you  will  find  that  all  our  dise-otu.׳  yes  readily  fit  into  one  of 
the  three  catagcr  ies  which  have  already  been  described.  In  the  first  cata- 
gory  we  have  certainly  fulfilled  our  obligation.  The  basic  principles  of 
Reform  Judaism,  as  well  as  orthodoxy,  have  been  recited  time  and  ti  e again 
in  an  effort  to  teach  and  in  the  setting  of  comparisons,  If  there  is  a man 
or  woman  of  our  congregaticn  this  day  vho  hiS  not  learned  substantially  in 
regard  to  the  way  of  life  to  v^iich  we  adhere  as  Refonn.  Jews,  the  fault  lie  s 
with  them.  From  time  to  time  we  have  explained  the  mood,  message  ana  high- 
lights  of  wiiole  books  of  the  Bible;  we  have  done  the  same  ־wi  th  p^ajers  and 
otter  literature  of  our  tradiijion.  *^e  have  spoken  of  events  which  dot  the 
lifetime  of  the  Jew  and  we  have  given  cons  iderafeel  ti  me  t o a n analysi  s of 
our  attitude  toward  these  events,  ^is  such,  whole  seimons  were  devoted  to 
the  nany  problems  arising  with  death,  marriage,  conversion  and  divorce;  the 
three  stages  of  man^s  life,  youth,  adulthood  and  old  age,  also  received  our 
constant  attention  . •‘*^nd  finally,  also  in  the  realm  of  teadiirg  Judaism,  ^/ve 

have  ^ven  due  not  ice  to  the  commemoration  of  the  **ews’  300th  anniversary 
in  these  United  States.  Our  history  in  this  land  has  been  reviewed,  we  have 
speculated  in  regard  to  the  future;  the  congregant  can  not  help  but  be  proud 
of  the  record  which  his  people  have  made  in  the  land  of  the  free  . 

explain®«  Judaian,  we  have  turned  to  thu  second  cf  the  three 
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purposes  of  the  sermon.  This  is  the  category  which  seeks  to  explain  and 
clarify  the  many  mcr  al  issues  which  are  a part  of  our  everyday  existence 
in  our  society.  Once  again  we  dare  say,jüx  with  a claar  coi^science,  that 
we  have  fulfilled  our  obligations.  The  rabbis  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
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several  of  the  major  phases  of  life  in  our  times.  Much  djscussicn  was  de- 
voted  to  the  whole  concept  of  race-r elations , in  our  country  in  general  and 
in  Baltiirjore  in  particular.  •“0th  positive  and  negative  points  of  view  have 
been  expressed  as  to  the  attitude  of  our^ity^s  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the 
integration  issue.  One  can  only  hope  that  having  brought  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  our  people  in  terms  of  religion,  they  will  act  in  accord- 
ance  with,  and  be  a credit  to,  the  humne  philosophy  vh  ich  Judaism  espouses. 
We  have  also  spoken  of  th  e problems  of  intellectual  deteriorati  cn  aih  the 
trend  tcward  conformity  io  evident  among  the  young  people  ^ tiB  campuses 
of  our  universities;  cf  the  fear  and  hes־|/itancy  in  tbs  is  arts  cf  our  citi- 
zens  who  dare  not  rebel  against  the  pressures  which  emanate  from  the  con- 
servative  mood  so  prevalent  today.  A Sabbath  eve  book  review  stimulated  the 
listener  into  an  entirely  new  field  of  thought  which  concerned  itself  wi  th  y 
the  advance  of  technology  into  the  realm  of  our  everyday  existence.  The  me- 
chanics  cf  the  future  are  already  here,  men  are  being  trained  to  physically 
endure  great  hardships;  science  is  thinking  in  terms  of  centuries  to  codb 
rather  than  being  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  present.  Is  not  this  a 
moral  problem?  Wi^at  is  to  become  of  you  and  me  ? Shall  v/e  be  oou  ght  up  in 
this  great  drive  toward  mechanization  and  robot-like  beha'via?  or  shall  we  be 
able  to  retain  sane  of  the  individuality  which  still  distinguishes  us  from  ^ 
all  tther  li־ving  organisms  by  reason  of  our  speech,  mind  and  personalities? 
All  of  these  factors  are  part  of  our  effort  to  fulfill  the  second  function 
of  the  sermon,  to  explain  and  take  a stand  relative  to  the  problems  of  the 
twentieth  century  which  speak  in  moral,  spiritual  and  religious  terms,  -nuid 
11\hich  problem  doday  does  not  fit  into  this  category? 

The  t lir^d  purpose,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  unite  people,  to  rally  them  to 
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a cause,  to  appreciate  the  efforts  inade  in  the  inters  sts  of  the  whole  of 
society  and,  then,  to  urge  them  to  participate  in  an  effort  eonsonant  with 
the  teachings  of  our  faith,  iiake  i^umanity  a part  cf  pr  egress,  of  creativity 
of  hetternent  and  religion  will  take  on  new  and  wholesome  dimaisicns.  Re- 
ligion,  and  particularly  Judaism,  must  he  lived  and  applied  and  experienced, 
V/e  have  attempted  to  d o our  hit  in  thJ^  area,  using  the  sermon  as  the  spark 
to  motivate  our  people  to  do  things,  Primarily  we  have  attempted  to  con- 
Vince  our  corgregatitn  that  only  with  thd.r  help  can  true  equality  become  a 
part  of  the  -American  way  of  life  . Vifhai  we  hecorae  a people  dedieated  to  the 
principles  of  social  action,  in  every  fie]d  of  society  , only  then  will  we 
he  able  to  call  ourselves  truly  religious,  ifVe  can  allJwork  for  jeace,  slum 

it 

clearance,  health  measures,  recreational  facilities  if  we  hut  will  it  ;/!no 

It 

need  for  us  to  he  d is  coir  aged  by  slow  progress.  We  have  also  noted  the  new 
reli^ous  orientations  vÄiich  persist  in  our  land;  we  have  taken  it  upon  our- 
selves  to  warn,  time  and  time  again,  against  the  religious  äiort  cuts  and 
panaceas  which  tave  been  offered  to  the  credulous  over  the  past  few  ywars , 
Although  Dr.  •^eale  advocates  ten  easy  lesson  for  the  attainment  of  peace  of 
mind  and  security  we  feel  that  this  is  no  answer  to  the  problems  which  face 
man.  We  offer,  and  try  to  make  our  people  conscious  of  this  fact,  a re  ligi- 
ous  orientati.n  which  is  demanding  and  searching  and  striving  fer  a truth 
which  may  not  he  discovered  until  the  end  of  time,  “’־nd  yet,  the  struggle  is 
worthwhile,  it  is  a wholesorüe  yearning  and  it  makes  us  part  of  that  way  of 
life  which  can  only  lead  to  Good.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  sons  of  our 
leading  historians,  we  Jews  are  not  a fossil  race,  not  a religion  vAi  ich  is 
spent  in  influence,  not  a philosophy  v«hich  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  On 
the  Contrary  all  we  need  to  do  is  look  at  our  ^onf  inaati  on  ceremonies,  the 
Bar  Mitzvohs,  the  dedication  of  our  yaingsters  to  an  ideal,  their  enthusiasm^ 
the  satisfaction  they  derive  from  study.  If  we  have  been  able  to  make  our 
people  conscious  of  this  fact,  we  have  fulfilled  the  th^d  purpose  of  the 
serrron,  we  will  have  made  Jews  awaie  of  the  vitality  inherent  in  Judaisii , 


Vi. 

00  far,  then,  we  have  atteicpted  to  analyze  the  three-fold  functions  of 
the  sermonand  their  application  to  wh at  has  been  said  from  this  pulpit.  To 
teach  Judaism,  to  clarify  the/ןissues  of  the  day  and  to  exhort  people  to  act- 
ion;  we  have  labored  to  achieve  and  fulfill  these  obligations  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  In  conclusion  we  must  now  ask,  have  itoe  been  truly  successful? 
Has  all  the  effort,  the  .rark,  the  research,  the  time  and  the  v/riting  been 
worthwhile,  or  is  this  all  in  vain?  Natirally,  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
this  question  but  we  can  say  th  is:  of  course,  some  of  our  adherents  never 
learn,  or  do  not  want  to  learn,  and  are  never  brought  under  the  influence 
of  religious  thought,  ■t^ut  there  are  others,  those  who  not  only  take  the 
message  to  heart  but  spread  its  Ihou^t  to  others  in  the  community.  If  of 
all  the  sermons  preached  during  üie  past  year  only  one  has  brought  a measure 
of  comfort  and  soia^ce  to,^again,  only  cne  congregant^  it  would  seem  that  all 
is  worthwhile.  Should  one  person^  extend  the  hand  of  frienddiip,  smile  at 
the  weak  and  infirm,  aid  the  aged  or  spread  a message  of  conso  lation  to  tiioso 
in  need  we  will  :mow  that  we  have  added  an  infinitesimal  bit  to  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind.  ‘%i  s thought  is  sufficient  reward  I .Ve  mqy  never  know  whethr 
er  we  have  been  privileged  to  reach  that  one  other  person  but  that  is  not  im 
portant.  The  challenge  is  present,  hope^ersi  sts , faith  is  stroig  and  we  are 
convinced  that  what  we  do  is  just  and  right.  By  means  of  ־the  senrion/  we  ^ 
hope  to  reach  and  teach  our  people;  ^pd  willing,  we  shall  succeed  in  our  an- 
deavcrs.  kay  He  make  us  ever  conscious  of  the  teaching  of  old  that  although 

״it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  complete  the  work,  nei-ther  are  we  free  to 
desist  from  it.” 

jjmen. 


Bal  tL  mor  e 


kay  28,  1955 
Saturday  A.M 


Oheb  Shalcta  *^ong  , 


M ■ invocation  . 

Our  heavenly  Father,  great  and  inspü:ing  are  the  works  of  Thy  hands; 
the  laws  of  Nature,  the  change  of  seasons,  the  spectacle  of  growth  all  re- 
veal  Thy  power  and  majesty.  We  raise  our  humble  hearts  toward  ^hee 

in  a spirit  of  adoration  aid  thanksgiving  for  the  length  of  days  and  the 
health  of  body  and  mind  which  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us. 

dut  the  search  has  not  ended  and  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  nan  has 
found  no  rest.  In  every  comer  of  the  world  men  and  vcmen  lie  on  the  bed 
of  illness,  their  bodies  tom  with  pain  by  the  ravages  of  the  dread  desease, 
As  we  look  upon  Thy  suffering  children  we  become  aware  of  the  eternal  truth 
that  map  was  created  in  order  to  jarfect  the  world;  that  man  was  placed  on 
this  earth  iaxaraiaK  to  serve  as  a co-worker  with  Thee,  ־“■a  must  help  to 
create  a society  which  will  be  free  from  pain  and  d edicated  to  the  welfare 
of  all.  It  is  this  thought  which  the  Betty  BerkowibM  Cancer  Fund  organiza- 
tion  deeks  t o a ctivate  and  it  is  these  men  and  WDmen,  asseflibled  here,  who 
seek  Thy  blessing  far  their  endeavors.  They  a sk  only  tobe  workers  in  Thy 
cause,  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  Life  has  imposed  upon  them.  To 
help  the  needy,  to  relieve  the  suffering,  to  abate  the  pain,  to  further  re- 
search,  and  to  stimulate  itoB  advance  in  a just  and  righteous  effort  to  cure 
the  afflicted:  these  are  the  tasks  to  wliic  h Thy  ctiildren  have  dedicated 
them  selv  es. 

5 Lord,  our  Cod,  bless  them  as  they  seek  to  do  good.  By  many  and  varied 

ways  dnd  means  they  hope  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  in  the 
field  of  science;  t hqy  attempt  to  cheer  those  laid  low  amid  the  darkness 
of  human  frailty.  Those  gathered  here  give/׳  freely  of  their  time  and 

effort  as  they  work  enthusiastically  to  bring  a small  measure  of  comfort 
and  a ray  cf  hope  to  those  cought  in  the  grip  of  stark  reality.  Guide  their 
efifDrts,  0 Lard,  aid  be  gracious  unto  them;  sustain  the  work  of  their  hands 
fcr  they  are  a credit  and  inspiration  to  Thee  and  Thy  holy  name,  as  the 
drive  of  their  humaneness  finds  its  origin  with  Thee,  so  this  sustenance 
which  we  are  about  to  consume.  Gratefully  ^^e  acknowledge  Thy  plenteous 
bounty  and  ask  Thy  blessing  in  words  of  old: 


י ה ? ר 


P’rri)  ל י ׳ י ׳.’• 

V-^T  I ■ ■ 

' J ׳ A ^  נ. ׳  ^ y^jd  ׳ ■>'} 

/J  ׳ ׳y ׳ ' ^ ■ ל־/^ ד\f  /א•/ 

i9jjf^  C/'y  ׳-^.^i>^ 

Let  thy  work  appear  unto  they  serv 
^ thy  ^ory  upön  their  chilhren 
& let  thegra-ciousness  of  the  L o & 
he  upon  us 

Esta.  thou  aLsoc  upon  us  the  work  o 
our  hands 

Yea  the  wa?k  cf  our  hands,  estahl 
* Thou  it.  Ls.90:16f 


, BOOK  OF  . 

This  day  we  have  concluded  with  t 1b  reading  of  the  third  of  the  xive 
hooks  of  the  Torah,  the  hook  of  Leviticus.  It  has  made  fascinating  read- 
ing  and  not  because  of  the  stories  within  its  pages  or  the  drama  of  hist- 
ory  which  its  chapters  unfold.  On  the  contrary,  the  episodes  and  dramas 
were  kept  to  a minimura  as  the  hook  concerned  itself  almost  wholly  with  a 
series  of  laws  and  comnandirBnts,  rules  which  were  given  to  Moses  and  -a^ron 
hy  God  so  that  the  life  of  1i1e  people  might  he  regulated  in  a certain, 
acceptable  aifl  righteous  way.  It  is  a hook  which  is  in  complete  contrast 
to  liie  two  previous  volumes.  Genesis  and  Exodus,  as  these  two  hooks  dealt 
in  great  detail  with  the  traditions,  pe  iBonalitin  s and  events  of  our  people 
and  their  growth.  Now,  however,  the  people  are  united  ard  having  been 
made  the  recipients  of  the  Ten  ^o.uimndments , a second,  legalistic  school 
of  thought  has  come  to  the  fore.  Social,  religious  and  moral  laws  have 
been  issued  and  under  their  discipline  the  people  must  live.  The  social 
laws  deal  with  nan»s  relationship  tavard  man,  and  with  his  attitude  tow- 
ard  his  own  person.  The  positive  and  negative  laws  touch  on  the  topics  c£ 
cleanliness  of  body  and  on  sickness  and  health,  on  the  living  and 

dead  as  well  as  on  th  e lives  of  youth,  adults  and  the  sages.  The  moral 
precepts  are  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of  man’s  most  intimte  behavior 
in  relation  to  others;  they  concern  Harris  ge,  the  widowed,  the  maiden,  d i- 
vorce  and  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  the  family  of  a deceased  in  r e- 
gard  to  the  orphaned  offspring.  The  laws  of  serving  God  on  th  e al  tar  in 
the  Banctuary  are  dealt  with  in  great  and  specific  detail;  the  actions  of 
tte  priests  and  levites  who  are  to  minister  at  the  altar,  are  investigated 
thoroughly.  Conaeciuently , wq  learn  that  this  bock  is  one  which  was  of  ut 
most  importance  to  our  ancient  ancestors  for  they  coiild  not  live  in  the 
accepted  way  of  life  without  being  aware  of  these  approved  and  ri^itecus 

paths  that  all  led  to  God. 

Vte  might ע6 ״.  ask  in  our  day,  wtet  Is  the  purpose  of  these  laws  asidt 
frcBi  tte  m־re  recital  of  what  is  good  and  had,  what  is  acceptable  or  has 
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to  be  cast  aside.  It  uld  seem  that  the  answer  to  this  c}1es;^on  is  one 
of  engendering  a discipline  aiiiongthe  people,  the  fostering  of  an  attitude 
of  oneness  which  bound  those  of  the  faith  in  an  insoluble  ciain!^  of  gene- 
ration  to  gaieration,  of  monotheistic  v/orshipper  to  his  acceptance  ■within 
the  group.  This  surely  was  a valid  purpose  and  reason  but  we  can  not  ^or- 
get  that  these  laws  were  not  simply  words  and  slogans  or  ways  am  means 
by  which  a chosen  few  ruled  the  larg^  minority.  On  the  contrary,  we  mm  t 
understand  that  far  the  people  to  accept  such  a vast  stare  of 
must  surely  have  taken  upon  themselves  this  burden  .vith  full 
of  an  implicati  ons  and  responsibilities.  In  other  words,  the  people 

DOt  only  accepted  them  but  believed  in  them*,  this  body  of  jurispru- 

dence  ne  the  very  foundation  of  their  existence.  UTltimately  they  gained 
the  faith  that  tiirough  adherance  ti©y  would  become  ever  more  pure  and  holy, 
eve:^  more  worthy  of  walking  in  the  li^t  of  their  <^od.  Ttese  laws  were 
not  merely  a way  of  life,  but  were  the  essence  cf  Life  itself, 

Needless  to  say,  in  our  day  our  entire  attitude  toward  this  type  of 
legislation  has  undergone  coiisiderabin  change.  *Ve  are  not  inclined  to  be- 
ing  their  kind  of  observant  lew  for  many  of  the  laws  have  becor!]©  obsolete 
and  even  ridiculous  in  th  e light  of  our  age,  Üince  we  have  aa itt e any 

value  to  the  sacrifices  of  ^Id^^^ai^  have  no  wish  to  see  the  m r estor  ed  ,^^^un- 

like  our  orthodox  brethren^  we  have  no  ״mre  ne  ed  to  concern  ,ourselves  with 

/ 

this  aspect  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  ■‘furthermore,  many  of  the  laws  of 
cleanliness  have  outlived  their  usefulness  for  with  the  onset  of  modern 
hygienic  proöedures  these  laws  have  truly  become  antiq,uated,  ■«■nd  again, 
our  religious  emphasis  today  is  not  direct  d to  a set  of  formulas  but  rath- 
er  to  a message  with  which  we  hope  to  gain  approval  in  the  sight  of  Al- 
mighty  ^od . But,  perhaps  ־fck  of  supreme  importance  is  the  fact  that  tiriese 
laws  are  no  longer  considered  ^ivine  by  us  as  Reform  Jews  aiü  thus,  being 
man-made,  they  aie  susceptible  to  change  and  modification.  Indeed,  all  of 
the  se  points  are  in  favor  of  negating  the  laws  and  commandments  trhich  our 


law  they 
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ancestors  found  so  taportant  and  necessary  but,  upon  closer  examination, 
we  will  and  that  this  type  of  thoight  does  not  apply  in  every  case.  In 
each  chapter,  in  each  sub-heading  we  will  find  a kernel  of  *ruth  and  this 
core  must  be  examined  and  applied  to  our  way  of  life,  as  different  as  it 
might  seem  in  contrast  to  th  e nomadic  existence  of  our  Hebrew  forefathers. 
As  American  citizens  we  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  loyalty  to  our  iaws 
not  merely  because  we  were  born  Americans  but  because  we  feel  that  we  c^w«- 
a duty  to  others  in  our  society.  Thus,  gladly,  we  place  ourselves  under  a 
certain  kind  of  dis cipline . Likewise,  we  should  not  merely  be  Jews  by 
reason  of  birth  but  because  we  are  tied  one  to  another  by  certain 
ideas,  beliefs,  committments,  laws  and  a discipline  ״hi  ch  makes  us  face 
our  Judaian  in  a positive  light,  we  must  actively  participate  in  creat- 
ing  a dynamic  and  vibrant  Judaism  and  one  of  the  means  open  to  us  is  by 

subscribing  to  some  of  these  basic  laws  ״diich  shall  serve  as  our  moral  and 
spiritual  disciplined 

■^et  us  look  more  closely  at  three  such  laws,  those  which  are  most  fa- 
miliar  to  us  all.  On  a national  level,  we  acknowledge  that  most  famous  of 
all  obligatloBS  Imposed  on  our  way  of  life  as  Americans  and  as  Jews.  Fn* 
the  35th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  comes  the  oanmaidment^  to  "proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhato tants  thereof".  Now^  let  us  see 
what  has  become  of  these  words.  Taken  from  the  ״ible,  they  were  written 
unto  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  hangs  in  a national  shrine  in  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love.  Furtiarmore,  on  every  important  national  holiday  diese 
words  are,  so  to  speak,  taken  out  of  moth-balls,  are  mouthed  and  phrased 
with  the  detiroiined  vigor  of  the  weaker  and,  then,  when  he  has  made  his 
point,  are  allowed  to  slip  back  into  obscurity.  And  what  has  Jiappened  to 
the  sentiment  and  to  the  meaning  of  these  words?  Nothing,  for  their  value 
as  an  incentive  to  action  is  dead.  Conformity  has  triumphed,  silence  has 
not  only  beccme  golden  but  the  rule  as  a result  of  fear.  Tigorous  and 
justified  action  in  behalf  of  these  words  has  been  stifled  by  the  label  of 
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''li־teeral”.  In  days  of  old  these  wards  had  a very  definite  and  concise 
meaning,  they  served  a useful  ^nd  dedicated  purpose  but  in  our  day  they 
have  become  Just  so  many  syllables  bereft  of  jü»&rr±^  and  significance. 

Can  you  picture  the  fate  of  an  Isaiah  in  our  day?  Or,  1]|ore  recently, 
where  are  the  fighters  associated  with  our  own  American  tradition  of  hist- 
ory?  Can  you  äiow  me  today  the  exciting  and  crusading  spirit  of  the  re- 
farmer  of  our  own  land?  He  is  shunted,  despised  or,  at  best,  humerously 
accepted  and  tolerated  not  as  th  e conscience  of  the  people  but  as  an  ideal- 
ist  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Religion,  in  our  day,  must  be  the 
force  which  will  bring  these  men  ־Jibf  vision  to  the  fore  and  it  must  support 
a movement  wiiich  will  disturb  and  agitate  so  that  the  well  being  of  all 
mankind  may  be  furthered  by  us  in  the  t??entieth  century.  Vigorous  spokes- 
men  in  behalf  of  peace.  Justice,  equity,  humanitär ian ism  must  enter  upon 
the  stage  of  history  in  order  to  work  and  ®kki:  fight  and  create.  If  man- 
kind  continues  to  be  sluggish  and  self-complacent  we  will  never  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  never  be  pri- 
vileged  to  live  in  a finer  and  more  v/holesome  society. 

Newt  we  find  a law,  from  the  19th  chapter,  which  deals  in  terms  of  man^J 
relationship  to  man.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  part  of  this  verse, 
but  let  us  hear  it  in  its  entirely,  "Thou  shaHt  not  bear  vengeance,  nor 
bear  any  grudge  against  the  childrai  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself**.  As  thyself;  this  has  almys  been  stressed  as  the  key 
phrase.  We  are  aH  , for  the  most  pait , self-centered  and  concerned  v/ith 
the  ״I”,  Iving  ourselves  with  a fierce  and  lasting  and  great  love  vAiich, 
only  with  time  and  years,  turns  into  an  appreciation  of  tjhe  ״we**.  The  way 
I love  myself,  to  th  e same  intense  degree,  that  is  to  be  my  attitude  tow- 
ard  o^(‘thers;  not  only  when  it  pleases  me  to  act  benignly,  not  simply  when 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  be  gracious  and  forgiving,  not  only  when  one  is  able 
to  give  of  0)|^s  own  resources  and  not  be  materially  affected  but,  rather. 


to  give  when  it  is  hard  to  do  so,  whan  it  is  uncomfortable,  deraarding,  try- 
ing , when  my  act  of  friendship  wiii— an  effort  rather  than  a convenience. 
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Only  in  this  setting  will  we  be  loving  others  as  we  love  ourselves;  only 
then  can  our  actions  have  meaning  and  real  significance.  Have  you  read  of 
the  vast  project  which  involves  the  bringing  to  this  country  of  25  maiined, 
scarred  and  disfigured  girls  who  were  subjected  to  the  atomic  blast  at  Hi- 
roshima  in  1945?  Whole  cities  are  lending  their  facilities;  but,  mare  im- 
portant,  iiian  of  many  professions  and  often  limited  means  are  giving  up  theii 
own  time,  profits  and  work  so  that,  with  the  help  of  medicine,  these  girls 
may  have  a better  chance  to  face  life  again  as  whole  and  restored  indivi- 
duals.  These  men  are  disturbing  themselves  on  the  level  of  action;  ttey 
bear  no  vengeance  in  accordance  with  biblical  precept  sind  are  part  of  that 
law  and  discipline  vvhich  makes  them  batter  persons  and  AJננBricans  as  they 
tollm  the  injunction  of  Leviticus,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself 
and  not  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people.  It  is  a disci- 
lilind  of  mercy  and  love,  under  law,  serving  the  interests  of  only  25  girls 
and  yet  affecting  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  all  decent  individuals. 

^nd  again  we  turn  to  the  book  of  Leviti(^,  also  the  19th  chapter  and 
find  there  a luw  vyhich  is  applicable  to  us  today,  on  a very  personal  level, 
”Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"}  but  the  law,  the  call 
to  duty,  the  discipline  only  states  ״ye  shall  be  holy^,  What  is  meant  by 
this?  What  is  holiness?  is  most  definitely^  a very  personal  feelihg, 
an  attitude  vyäi  ich  must  be  developed  and  gorged  on  the  anvil  of  ones  very 
own  beliefs,  experiences  and  creed.  Holiness  is  another  >A^ord  for  sacred- 
ness,  dedication,  consecration,  committment;  it  might  also  mean  service,  en- 
thusiasm,  adherance.  Holiness  is  the  siammation  of  ones  active  philosophy 
of  life  for  when  one  is  ready  to  dedicate  hii.self  to  service,  to  religion, 
to  creativity,  to  God,  one  must  give  his  entire  being  and  one  must  be 
committed  fUlly  and  vyholeheartedly.  It  is  a cause  into  which  a man  may  not 
be  drafted  but  is^n  orientation  for  which  a man  must  volunteer.  Aftei^uch 
thoughtful  deliberation,  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  after  search 
within  and  without,  after  acknowledging  the  consequences  and  sacrifices, 
only  then  dare  -a  uian  commit  himself  to  the  service  of  man,  and  religion  and 
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God.  It  is  not  an  easy  propos)iition,  it  is  not  a matter  to  be  taken  li^ht- 
ly  but,  and  this  is  its  beauty  and  value,  it  can  be  achieved  by  one  and  all 
By  holiness  we  do  not  imply  sainthood  or  abstinence  or  mortification  in  ord 
er  to  attain  purity  of  mind,  body  and  purpose.  V/e  interpret  holiness  to 
mean  a constant,  active  spirit  and  a dedication  to  the  farces  of  good  and 
righteousness  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  or  at  home  in  our  society.  It 
is  the  whole  of  ones  being  joyfully,  readily^  awiiir- steadily  given  in  the 
cause  of  one  other  human  being, 

1׳Ve  have  had  occassion,  then,  to  take  a closer  look  at  three  simple  and 
yet  demanding  l^s  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  just  completed  in 
our  cyfile  of  Tarah  readiig  s.  These  laws  and  their  like  are  of  value  to  us, 
even  though  they  are  contained  amid  many  others  which  are  outmoded  and  have 
lost  their  applicability,  But  the.se  laws  serve  as  a discipline,  as  a uni- 
fying  force  in  our  lives  which  make  us  adherents  of  a strong  and  energetic 
faith  not  only  by  reason  of  birth  but  due  to  the  fact  that  we  accept  cert- 
ain  responsibilities  and  obligations.  If  these  laws  are  to  be  our  life, 
we  must  adhere  to  them,  practice  them  and  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  ‘■^'hey 
are  not  divine  but  lead  to  divinity,  they  are  Jev/jsh  in  origin  but  lend 
themselves  to  universal  application,  they  belong  to  an  age  of  long  ago  but 
are  livable  today.  By  showing  a wholesome  attitude  tcward  them,  with  a 
wholehearted  committment,  we  will  erne rgeו^ stronger  and  more  courageous  in- 
dividuals.  Tne  loyalty  ׳which  these  lavvs  demand,  the  discipline  ^hich  they 
enforce  and  the  dignity  which  they  foy^ster  will  elevate  us  all  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  our  fellow  man. 

Amen, 


Blatimor  e 


liÄay  14,  1955 
Saturday  A.M 


Ohefe  Shalom  *^ong. 


RS±-ORT  FROM  H^UtRISBURG . 
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This  past  weekend  close  to  thirty  young  people  joumeyd  from  this 
city  to  Harrisburg,  there  to  attend  a Youth  *Convention  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Federatian  of  Temple  Youth.  As  has  been  explained 
on  a previous  occasion  fron/this  pulpit,  Mi'.J’TY  is  a subsidiary  organization 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Ten5)le  Youth,  organized  aixl  headed  by  Rabbi 
Samuel  Cook  of  New  York.  It  is  irnpcrtant  for  us  to  understand  that  this 
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National  Federation  is  as  imp  eg*  t ant  in  the  general  picture  of  reform  Juda- 
ism  in  ־this  country  as  is  th  e National  Brotherhood  organization  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods.  Viftiereas  these  two  older  agen- 
cies  of  t he  Union  reach  the  adult  men  and  women  of  our  congregations,  the 
NFTY  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  young  people  who  will  be,  one  day,  the 
leaders  of  our  congregations  of  tomorrow.  The  purposes  of  the  youth  orga- 
nizations,  as  weH  as  the  conclaves  and  conventions,  are  three-fold:  to 
study,  to  worship  and  to  participate  in  social  affairs  together.  It  is  this 
type  of  a convention  which  was  held  in  Harrisburg;  close  to  two  hundred 
young  people  attended  and  twenty  cities  or  smaller  communities  were  re- 
presented.  The  program  lasted  from  Friday  afternoon  through  !Sunday  after- 
noon  and  every  jjoment  of  ־this  three  day  weekend  was  filled  with  activity. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  ־th  e leaders  of  ־this  convention  insofar  as 
I headed  the  deOegation  which  travelled  to  Pa.  from  this  congregation.  Ten 
young  people,  6 boys  and  4 girls,  made  the  trip  from  Oheb  *^hal  om.  So  much, 
then, for  the  plain  and  unadorned  statistics  or  explanatory  remaiks  ; but,  as 
you  can  readily  see,  this  type  of  reporting  does  not  tell  you  ttE  story,  the 
life,  the  enthusiasm  which  was  in  evidence  among  our  young  congregants.  To 
tell  the  story  of  this  convention  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  travel 
with  our  Youth  Greup  to  Harrisburg,  to  live  with  them  every  moment  of  their 
stay  in  that  friendly  city  and  then  only  can  we  allow  oursel־ves  an  evalua- 
tion  of  their  program  and  only  then  dare  we  judge  ־the  wer  th  and  validity 
of  ־the  activities  which  were  offered  to  our  young  people. 

Twn^ty-five  of  us  left  by  bus  on  Friday  afternoon  and  we  made  the  two- 
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and  a half  hour  trip  amid  much  singing,  joking  and  generally  good  spirits. 
What  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  was  the  fact  that  the  large  group 
was  able  to  obtain  a bus  far  its  own  use  and  so  the  member»  ocf  th  e three 
youth  groups  were  thrown  together  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  trip  and  they 
Reached  a solidarity  and  friendship  vvhi  ch  was  not  broken  throu^out  the 
wee’Kend.  Upon  our  arrival  in  Harrisburg,  we  registered  at  the  Temple  and 
the  Baltemoreans  were  immediately  assigned  to  haiaes  ft)  r purposes  of  room 
arü  beard.  After  supper  we  met  again  at  the  Temple  for  !Friday  evening 
services.  At  th  is  time  the  youngsters  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  one 
of  the  great  r-stbb±s  of  the  American  rabbinate,  Lr  , Phillip  •^ookstaber  v\no 
has  been  a vital  and  dynamic  force  in  his  city  for  over  30  years.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  different  youth  groups  and 
featured,  in  lieu  of  a major  address,  three  finalists  who-  had  p^ticipated 
in  the  national  sermanette  contest,  on  the  theme  ”1  Hpeak  for  Judaism”,  '■^'he 
finalists  were,  naturally,  of  the  Ivhi  FTY  region  an  d a committee  was  on  hand 
to  judge  the  most  worthwhile  entry  on  basis  of  content,  delivery  and  style. 
The  winner  would  then  partic  ipate  with  other  along  the  eastern  sea- 

board,  the  five  remaining  f i na lirsts  to  compete  with  one  another  at  the  Na- 
tional  Institute/\th  is  summer,  -to  bo  he’±d  in  Wisconsin.  The  winner  would  hav 
the  privilege  of  delivering  his  sermon  over  a national  in  the  fall 

over  the  radioלj^pr ogram  ”The  Message  of  Israel”,  It  was  extremely  interest- 
ing  to  hear  these  three  young  people  discuss  their  theme.  Each  message  was 
worthwhile  , showed  a great  deal  of  thau^t  and  effort  aid  the  delivery  in 
each  case  was  sanething  outst^anding , The  winner  was  universally  acc^limed 
hs  having  demonstrated  the  initiative  and  skill  which  such  a position  en- 
tails.  After  the  services,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  Vestry  of  the  Temple  for 
an  Oneg  Shabbos,  tendered  us  by  the  Sisterhood  of  ■that  co  ig regati  cn  . 

We  met  again  in  time  for  services  on  baturday  morning  and  this  time  the 
divine  worship  was  conducted  by  the  members  cf  the  youth  group  from  Jolins- 
town.  Pa.  Here  the  rabbi  of  their  congregation  gave  a veiy  sh  cr  t and  uiean- 
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tagful  talk,  aisoussiag  the  death  and  rise  of  two  Jews  whose  contributions 

to  soienoe  will  go  do.״  in  history  as  two  very  great  achievements.  The  one 

״as  the  famous  hr.  Einstein.  «ב  e 0th  er  the  now  internationally  fancus  Dr 

Salk,  discoverer  of  the  polio  vaccine,  mother  interesti:^  feat.n-e  of  this 

service  was  ccntained  in  the  Haftarah  reading.  The  rabbi  contrituted  a 

atimulating  idea  to  the  worship  service  when  he  used  the  theme  of  the  con- 

vent  ion.  ״I  Sleak  fa•  Judaism"  in  that  he  had  the  leading  figures  of  an- 

cient  Judaist  speak  to  us  in  their  <Mn  »rds.  .s  sah.^^rs  of  his  group 

read  from  the  -ible  such  selections  as  were  pert iiB  nt״from  the  sayings  of 

lsal.,h.  Micah.  Moses.  Solomon  and  others.  This  service.  Aich  was  attend;^. 

ed  by  almost  all  the  delegates,  was.  m my  opinion,  one  of  the  cultural 
Mghlights  of  the  convention. 

After  services  the  members  of  the  Harrisburg  sisterhood  again  served  a 
meal  to  the  youngsters  and  thereafter  a leader  in  their  Haddassah  movement 
gave  a talK.  using  visual  aias.  of  the  300  years  of  Jewish  residence  in  the 
United  States.  This  talk  was  followed  by  a series  of ־ ״r^shops.  all  built 
around  the  central  theme.  *I  speak  far  Judaism".  The  wa/shop  .*ich  your 
rabbi  coducted  was  called  "I  speak  for  Judaism  thrhugh  -o־»״unity  and  Home" 
and  my  listeners  contributed  substantially  to  the  discussion.  It  was  a wort 

for  in  my  group  people  from  many  different  oomnunl- 

ties,  boys  and  girls  who  heard  fif  ,•Jr  ofele ־ ־s  and  trends  for  the  first  time. 

For  instance,  there  was  a yaing  lady  fxem  a very  ^all  township  who  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  riots  had  oocured  in  the  hlghjt  s^oools  of  this  city 
in  regard  to  the  integration  issue,  ־;!so.  there  was  discussion  fron  city 
and  country  relating  to  the  nsssage  vh  ich  the  new  motion  picture.  "The  BiacJ 
board  Jungle"  is  bringing  to  the  screens  of ־ ״rerica.  It  was  good  and  intere 
ing  and  stimulating  to  hear  these  different  points  of  view;  we  felt  that  in 
üie  hour  which  was  ours  the  outlook  of  several  of  the  delegates  had  broad- 
endd  and  matured  . The  discussion  was  sensible,  rational  and  jrovocative. 
.״ter  the  workshops  had  erded.  the  delegates  had  free  time  toing  which  they 
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could  go  about  the  city,  or  to  neighboring  communities  &r  purposes  of 
sightseeing,  shopping  or  simply  to  have  a good  tliae.  Saturday  ev^ing 
we  had  the  banquet  and  dance,  wh  ich  >(asted  till  midni^  t and  which  was 
followed  be  a round  of  parties  held  at  the  homes  of  different  nembers  of 
the  youth  group  of  Harrisburg. 

The  last  day,  *Sunday,  began  with  brunch  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
business  meeting,  election  of  officers  and  then  the  farewell  service.  Some 
of  our  group  missed  this  last  service  because  we  had  to  catch  an  early  bus 
back  to  Baltimore,  primarily  so  that  I could  attend  two  meetings  held  that 
evening  at  our  Tan  pie  One  of  these  meetings  was  of  the  Junior  youth 

Group  »ad  it  is  intersting  to  note  that  five  of  the  ten  who  had  made  the 
trip  with  us,  left  the  bus  and  came  straight  to  the  Temple  fbr  the  ev^jing 
meeting.  It  was  a showing  of  loyalty  and  friendship  toward  the  Tan  pie  which 
is  not  seen  very  freqaently  and^  perhaps  one  of  th  majojf  acc  anplish  !Dents  of 
the  convention  was  that  our  young  people  were  tied  more  firmly  to  our  con- 
gre^tion,  which  sponsored  their  trip  and  subsidized  it,  in  part.  'Tte  se 
then  were  the  activities  of  the  liiAFTY  convention  ich  necessitated  our  ab- 
sence  from  this  city  this  past  weeicend.  Now  we  might  very  wed.1  ask,  what 
was  accomplished  in  these  three  hectiv  days,  what  were  the  reiults,  tern- 
porary  and  permanent,  as  far  as  your  young  people  are  concerned.  To  begin 
'*'^ith,  we  are  veiy  happy  to  see  some  of  them  here  this  moming  and  ׳Se  hope 
that  they  will  agree,  at  least  in  essence,  with  the  evaluations  which  we  are 
about  to  propose.  Let  us  coiisüer  the  negative  aspects  cf  the  trip  first, 
far  they  are  few  and  in  the  minority  when  considered  in  the  li^  ht  of  the 
over-all  achievements.  It  would  seem  to  us,u40  are  the  leaders,  that  too 
much  stress  was  placed  on  th  e social  side  of  this  convention.  The  dominant 
affair  fran  the  point  of  view  of  advert  is  ene  nt  was  not  the  workshop  or  ser- 
vice  in  the  Sanctuary  uit,  without  a shadow  cf  a doubt,  the  banquet,  danse 
and  parties  which  were  held  on  Saturday  evening.  If  you  would  ask  aii^r-imemb- 
ers  of  the  delegation  whether  they  had  a good  time,  their  answer  would  un|^- 
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doubtedly  be  an  emphatic  Yes  but  they  would  explain  their  answer  only  in 
terms  of  the  social  life  which  prevailed  and  which  was  stressed  to  the  ut- 
most  degree.  Very  few  of  them,  I dare  say,  would  cite  the  worksh6ps  and 
cultural  sides  of  the  convention  as  having  made  a substantial  contribution 
to  their  evaluation  of  having  had  a ״good  time״.  This  failing  wa«  recog- 
nized  by  the  youth  as  wel^as  aduit  leadership  of  IviÄjFTY  and  Harrisburg. 

But  the  poeitiv e side  of  the  trip  is  of  equal  importance,  if  not  mare 
so.  Primarily,  the  convention  added  substantially  to  the  maturing  process 
of  these  young  people.  You  do  not  conß  into  contact  with  200  others  of  youב 
own  age,  from  tw^ty  different  and  scattered  communities  without  attaining 
an  insight  into  the  lives  and  thoughts  and  ideas  of  others.  Our  youngsters, 
Some  of  them  a\^y  from  home  far  the  first  time,  gained  greater  understand- 
ing,  realized/lthe  problems  and  graving  pains  4ith  which  they  are  afflicted 
are  more  or  less  universal  and  thus  gained  a measure  of  confidence  which 
can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  future.  Secondly,  the  delegates  nog 
only  saw  other  young  people  but,  mare  important,  were  able  to  establish  a 
working  relationship  with  other  rabbis,  not  from  their  own  communities,  '^'h^ 
type  of  social  growth  is,  in  our  estimation,  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
young  people  begin  to  realize  that  to  be  a rabbi  also  m^ns  to  be  a human 
being.  Contaary  to  th  e opinions  of  ־feome  of  the  members  of  our  co  rgregati  an s 
we  younger  men  have  discovered  that  to  establish  a warm  and  tangible  rela- 
ti>nship  with  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  the'^open  sesame'  to  cooperation 
and  mutui^al  trust•  Ihe  gossips  and  slanderers  of  our  co  ngr  Qßuti  ons  w iOl 
always  seize  those  opportunities  presented  to  them  in  order  to  undermine  the 
the  actions  of  the  young  rabbi  but  seldom  have  I seen  them  motivate  our 
youth  group  members  to  stand  in  wind  and  rain  to  collect  far  the  iiarch  of 
Dimes,  to  give  up  free  weekend  afternoons  in  order  to  bring  sunshine  and 
cheer  to  underpr iviliged  children  or  to  come  to  our  religious  schooi^,  after 
they  have  been  confirmed,  each  Sunday  morning  in  order  to  learn  and  work 
without  ■thought  of  ihaterial  reward  or  advantage.  Perhaps  you  can  convey 
this  message  to  members  of  t he  c cngregati  on  who  are  not  present. 
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And,  finally,  there  is  the  advantage  in  these  conventions  of  stimulating  scm 
of  the  boys  to  seriously  think  of  entering  the  rabbinate  as  their  life’s 
work.  To  create  such  an  atmosphere  and  spirit  seems  worthy  of  all  the  effor 
and  proves  that  althoiigh  negative  aspects  prevail,  the  positive  areas  of 
convention  do  make  a lasting  and  deep  impression  on  both  youth  and  adults. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  future, ־* ־here  will  be  a sunmer  institute 
in  a camp  dt  Baginaw  during  the  month  of  ■«־ugust,  which  will  be  primarily 
devoted  to  learning,  •^here  is  the  national  institute  in  ״Visconsin  to  v^iich  , 
with  the  help  and  understanding  of  our  cwn  Sisterhood  a rd  Brotherhood,  we 
plan  to  send  one  of  our  young  people,  Tj^ere  are  pilgrimages  to  the  campus 
of  Hebrew  Union  College  to  which  we  v/ill  also  send  one  of  our  own,  perhaps 
so  that  he  too  may  crystalize  his  plans,  in  terms  of  the  rabbinate,  for  tie 
future.  There  are  other  conventions,  conclaves  and  institutes  in  years  to 
come  for  the  Youth  organization  is  young  and  its  work  is  vital  and  its  po- 
tenti al  is  great.  It  serves  a useful  purpose  and  should  be  encouraged  by 
you  as  parents  and  as  a congregation  fcr  we  can  truly  state  that  these  mass!’ 
get-togethers  make  our  young  people  ׳^fore  conscious  of  their  religion  and 
their  obligations.  We  take  the  opportunity  which  the  co  nve  iti  on  s offer  us 
to  instill  in  our  youth  group  members  a love  for  tlie  ir  people  f thei  r congre- 
gations.  We  see  before  us  a m tuning  prose ss  vhich  can  not  be  denied  and 
the  youngsters  themselves  are  offered  the  chance  to  wichen  th  eir  backgro  14נ1ג 
and  to  gain  deeper  undersianding  and  perspective.  We  are  satisfied  with  our 
youth,  with  all  tlB  ir  faults  they  will  improve  and  mature‘,  we  ask  our  con- 
grej/^tions  to  remember  this  for  tisy  will  lead  us,  in  the  name  of  Judaism, 
in  days  to  come. 

Amen, 

Oheb  Bhalom  April  30,  1955  Bdltimore 

Sat ir day  morn. 


A ^ WHITER  IS  PAST. 

Snow,  sleet  and  ice,  early  darkness,  ■bitter  wind  and  ־biting  cold 
have  left  us  with  the  change  of  seasons.  Whereas  winter  caused  many  of 
us  to  feel  depressed  and  ־burdened  and  lonely  as  we  ־battled  against  the 
raging  elements,  the  onset  of  spring  raises  entirely  different  emotions 
within  man.  Ve  feel  light  hearted  and  gay,  we  look  at  the  ־blue  sky  of  each 
new  day  with  hope  and  awe,  we  revel  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun  as  ־beams  of 
light  are  Reflected  in  the  smiles  to  ־be  found  on  our  faces.  The  season 
of  spring  is  wonderful  in  the  realm  of  a human  ־being’s  attitude  as  well 
as  in  the  setting  of  growth.  The  seeds  which  have  “been  planted  soon  will 
snrout,  the  empty  ־branches  of  trees  will  ־become  full  of  leaves  and  the 
־brown  earth  will  shortly  he  covered  hy  the  green  of  new-horn  produce. 
Naturally, we  are  not  the  first  to  note  this  nhenoraenon  of  nature;  this 
season  of  the  year  has  always  heen  important  in  the  cycle  of  life.  Among 
the  ancients  of  all  faiths  and  cultures  the  spring  season  was  always  a 
time  for  rejoicing,  a time  of  religious  ceremonies  and  an  occasion  for 
celebration  and  dedication.  l׳Iany  poems  and  songs  have  heen  written  which 
deal  with  the  aspect  of  God’s  world  feurning  green  and  all  of  these  senti- 
ments  have  truly  mirrored  the  change  which  occurs  without  fail  from  year 
to  year/.  feels  as  if  the  earth  as  v/ell  as  man  is  horn  again;  as  if 

gradually  the  time  had  come  when  /he  C(^d  grasp  hold  of  warmth  and  love 
and  joy,  to  look  toward  the  future  with  head  held  high  and  spirit  un- 
daunted.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  yet  unadorned  expressions  of  this 
thour.ht  is  to  he  found  within  the  Song  of  Gongs,  a hook  of  the  ־“ihle  vhich 
is  traditirnally  associated  with  the  Pesach  holiday.  The  poet  sings, 

"For  10,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the  f bowers  appear 
on  the  earth,  the  time  of  singing  is  cond  and  the  voice  of  the  tuttle  is 
heard  in  our  land."  In  truth,  it  is  a time  of  contrast  for  the  dimness 
of  winter  has  heen  displaced  by  the  brightness  of  spring,  the  cold  of  1h  e 
past  season  has  heen  superceded  h3׳■  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  grayness  of 


the  sky  has  heen  dispelled  by  the  blueness  of  each  new  day  and  the  spirit 
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of  man  is  light  and  carefj^ree  and  happy,  with  the  thought  of  growth  and 
progress  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

This  phenomenon  of  contrast,  this  change  of  seasons,  can  also  he  found 
in  other  areas  of^ur  lives  at  this  time.  The  holiday  of  Pesach  is  a per- 
feet  example•  For  the  past  week  we  have  heen  observing  the  feast  of  Mat*ohj 
a time  of  coramemorati on  as  ife  thought  of  our  forefathers  who  were  held  in 
the  bonds  of  slavery  by  the  Egyptians  of  old.  Oppression,  humiliation, 
loss  of  facs  and  dignity,  despair,  restrictions,  brutality:  these  are  the 
key  words  with  which  we  describe  our  fortunes  of  yesteryear#  And  then  the 
miraculous  change,  an  exodus  tov/ard  freedom  and  self-respect*  Under  the 
leadership  of  Moses  we  sojourned  into  the  wilderness,  to  travel  for  forty 
years  in  order  to  purify  ourselves  in  body  and  mind,  in  order  to  raise  a 
generation  which  was  born  free  and  severed  from  any  form  of  slave  mentality. 
At  the  same  time,  we  learned  the  lesson  of  slavery  and  we  have  n;  ver  for- 
gotten  it#  We  are  the  only  people,  the  only  adherants  of  a faxth,  who 
boast  of  the  fact  that  once  we  were  held  in  bondage  but,  we  go  on  to  state, 
"nä»w  we  are  free”.  This  admission  brings  with  it  certain  obligations  and 
responsibilities•  Once  we  had  to  build  for  others,  now  we  build  for  our- 
selves;  once  we  were  subjected  to  the  whims  of  an  overseer,  now  each  man 
is  a king  in  his  own  home;  once  we/  were  bereft  of  dignity  and  stature, 
now  each  one  of  us  has  certain  basic  rights  which,  if  used  correctly,  make 
us  all  finer  and  more  upright  citizens•  It  was  the  dawn  of  a new  era  for 
those  of  Egypt  and  it  is  a bright  new  era  in  our  day.  This  contrast,  this 
change,  the  freed/om  which  we  enjoy  and  the  obligations  which  are  a part  of 
us  must  not  lead  to  complacency  but  toward  the  building  of  a kingdom  of 
the  spirit.  We  believe  that  right  will  triiimph  over  might  and  intimidation; 
one  day,  all  men  will  acknowledge  the  truth  that  not  by  might  nor  by  power 
but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  all  things  come  to  pass.  Each  Peaach, 
then,  with  the  appearance  of  spring,  we  are  reminded  of  our  history,  of  the 
burdens  which  have  always  been  imposed  upon  us  and  each  spring  we  lift  our 
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heads  again  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  life,  lierty  and  freedom  and  in  the 
inherent  worth  of  every  free  and  god-fearing  individual• 

There  is  another  phase  of  life  which  calls  forth  this  contrast,  "brought 
about  by  the  change  of  seasons.  As  we  have  acknowledged  the  transition  from 
winter  to  spring,  from  cold  i,nd  misery  to  warmth  and  hope,  from  slavery  to 
freedom  so  must  we  be  aware  of  the  «ver  changing  seasons  in  the  life  time 
of  man.  From  life  to  death,  from  death  to  life:  for  us  and  for  those  who 
have  already  found  their  eternal  resting  place.  According  to  Jewish  thought, 
if  we  follow  it  and  believe  in  its  teachings,  our  philosophy  and  orienta- 
tion  xa  toward  death  is  truly  unique  and  comforting.  Primarily,  our  em- 
phasis  is  on  life  in  this  world,  here  and  now^with  little  stress  placed  on 
the  world  to  come.  Each  person  who  is  a part  of  our  religious  orientation 
is  asked  to  leave  his  imprint  on  life  in  our  society,  to  do  good  and  to 
love  mercy,  to  be  a source  of  help  and  inspiration  to  others  and  thus,  to 
walk  humbly  with  his  ^od.  When  a person  fulfills  these  obligations,  placed 
upon  him  at  the  bery  beginning  of  life,  there  is  no  need  to  ' e afraid  of 
death  or  to  fear  its  inevitable  approach.  It  matters  little  whether  a man 
dies  young  or  old  for  achievements  are  not  measured  only  in  years.  Has  your 
loved  one  made  his  contribution  to  the  good  of  society,  is  he  held  in  re- 
spect  by  iזhoee  wholknew  him,  is  the  name  he  left  behind  one  which  is  crowned 


with  honor,  and  digni^;^  and  pride,  these  are  the  ways  in  which  tb  measure 
the  worth  of  a man  in  this  life,  no  matter  at  which  age  he  is  called  to  his 
heavenly  father.  And,  then,  when  his  earthly  sojo  rn  has  ended,  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  soul  of  man  returns  unto  the  Spirit  who  gave  it.  Death 
is^iot  the  end  but  only  the  portal  to  eternal  life;  the  soul  which  God  ga^ve 
to  man  returns  pure  to  the  Giver.  This  life,  this  world  sees  the  end  of  a 
human  form  but  the  spirit  lives  on.  Why,  then,  should  we  fear,  why  are  we 
anxious,  why  do  we  approach  our  last  years  on  earth  with  trepidation  and 
hestitation.  With  deeds  well  done,  we  may  leave  in  peace. 

But  lihose  in  the  winter  of  their  years  on  earth  are  often  more  cdfr&ceoi 
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than  we  would  admit.  There  is  a contradt  here  also.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  man  I know  who,  at  forty,  is  near  to,de^.  He  is  not  ill  physi- 
oally  hut  is  stricken  with  paralysis  of *Wivi^mental^y.  No  longer  does 
he  exhibit  any  zest  or  vim  or  vigor  in  terms  of  life  hut  would  rather  stay 
within  his  four  walls,  would  Just  as  soon  give  up  all  incentive  at  ^is 
very  moment.  Because  of  has  attitude,  hie  entire  family  suffer^andAare 
depressed  to  a degree  which  is  hardly  believable  and  could  not  U des- 
cribed  in  terms  of  mere  words.  He  suffers  from  a negative  attitude  ^^^^d 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  one  need  only  look  at  those  of  our 
who  are  a source  of  pride  to  all  who  stand  in  the  latter  years  of  their 
life  on  earth.  Within  our  own  congregatiai  we  have  a group 
assemble  here  regularly,  not  to  speak  of  their  aches  and  oains,  to 
mourn  an  era  which  has  passed  but,  rather,  to  work  and  create  and  be  of 
help  to  those  in  need.  These  women  have  learned  that  age  is  a matter  of 
the  mind  and  to  see  them  engaged  in^eful  activity  heartens  the  spirit 
of  man.  They  read^  write^  play"and  are  active  with  a youthful  spirit  whic 
is  quite  unique,  which  is  a source  of  inspiration  to  one  and  all.  These 
ladies  are  truly  in  the  winter  of  their  years  according  to  chronological 
figures  but  they  look  tov;aid  the  spring  and  thus  are  a credit  to  them- 
selves  and  to  the  organization  of  which  they  are  a part.  So,  thenj^  if 
our  life  has  been  spent  in  useful  activity  and  if  we  have^rought  love  and 
understanding  to  those  with  whom  we  were  associated,  then  we  can  truly  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 

death,  I will  fear  no  evil. 

But,  we  who  remain  behind  are  not  so  readily  comforted.  The  hurt  is 
deepand^..^rong,  the  scar  is  ever  present,  the  void  is  great  and  will  nev 
e1^Se"7ill^again)with  the  same,  deep,  strong  and  abxding  love.  The 
house  is  empty,  the  laughter  gone,  the  companionship  is  lost.  Tears  are 
a help  and  time  will  heal,  the  friendship  ofid  underst«.nd1ng  of  loved  ones 
add  their  tiny  hit  toward  reconciling  us  toward  the  eternal  lose.  Beath  ^ 
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is  final  and  forever.  But,  you  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a loved  one  and  have 
commemorated  him  tout  a few  short  moments  ago,  look  now  toward  the  season  of 
soring  and  take  heart  and  toe  of  good  courage.  As  the  sun  shines,  as  the 
earth  yields  her  fruit,  as  the  fields  and  woods  are  covered  with 

green  so  will  your  memories  remain  fresh,  will  grow  and  will  y/ild  fruit- 
ful  incentive.  He  is  not  dead  in  your  hearts  and  minds,  the  work  which  he 
accomplished  will  not  toe  forgotten,  the  principles  and  deed  for  which  he 
stood  will  toe  a source  of  -LnspirJI^ati on  to  you  all.  It  is  light  and  sunny  and 
cheerful  in  this  season  of  spring,  may  some  of  this  ־brightness  andjught^eers 
enter  your  iiearts  and  ease  the  tourden  which  is  upon  you.  Think  not  of  what 
might  have  ־been  tout  think  of  what  has  gone  before,  do  not  mourn  for  that 
which  you  missed  tout  think  of  what  you  shared,  live  not  in  a world  of  wica- 
rious  love  and  c cmpani onship  but  face  reality  and  toe  a source  of  strength 
^to  your  loved  ones’  name  and  honor  and  achievement^  Think  of  spring  and  new 
life,  think  of  the  flowers  in  tolcom  and  take  courage,  think  of  the  green 
earth  and  may  your  outlook  toe  fresh  and  alive,  vigorous  and  dynamic,  ,here 
are  these  who  maintain  that  man  turns  to  death  thejroraent  he  is  toorn;  we 
share  no  such  fatalistic  philosophy  for  to  us  every  moment  ofLife  is  pre- 
ci  ous  and  v;e  live  it  to  the  fullest  as  we  touild,  create  and  strive  to  toe  a 
source  of  ־blessing  to  those  in  need.  Death,  which  we  ■jin  not  fear,  is  tout  a 
change,  as  a change  of  seasons,  which  will  "bring  us  to  a lovelier  and  more 

peaceful  tomurrow. 

Ve  have  seen,  then!־  that  the  spring  toriig  s with  it  several  changes  in 
the  psychological  makeup  of  man, that  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  new 
season  can  work  wonders  with  a perz^pon.  It  is  a hange  from  dreary  winter 
to  s^ nny  spring,  from  cold  and  rain  to  sunshine  and  freshnass  and  vitality. 
It  is  the  season  of  the  Pesach  fiestival  when  we  commemorate  our  exodus  from 
Egypt  "but  at  the  same  time  pledge  ourselves  to  liberty  and  freedom,  not  only 
for  ourselves  5ut  for  äll  mankind.  If  one  man  is  oppressed  and  not  free 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  mankind  is  not  jiust  and  bigotry  continues 
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to  rule•  At  the  beginning  of  this  festival  we  learned  that  liberty  and 
freedom  were  synonymous  with  service;  let  us  call  this  thoight  to  mind 
once  again  as  we  conclude  our  oelebraticn  and  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  this  inspiring  message•  ]Freedom  is  for  one  ^d  all,  without  its  bless- 
ings  humanity  can  not  continue  or  live  up  to  the  high  potential,׳^ which  is 
a partjof  our  progressive  civilization.'^  It  is  also  the  time  of  the  year 
when  changes  of  season ־tL-ell  us  that  time  has  passed,  that  the  hurt  which 
is  within  hs  has  lessened,  that  the  loved  ones  who  have  passed  into  the 
great  beyond  are  at  peace.  ¥e  learn  to  accept  that  the  God  who  had  given 
in  love  also  has  the  right  to  take  away.  It  is  the  season  when  doubts 
are  dispelled,  when  faith  is  strengthened,  when  courage  is  renewed,  when 

love  springs  eternal  in  the  heart  of  man. 

The  poet  set  the  theme  in  the  *^ong  of  Songs  and  his  voice,  the  voice 

of  Spring  and  gladness  and  growth  and  hope,  speaks  eternally:,  "Por  10, 
the  winxer  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  ani  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth,  the  time  of  singing  is  came,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 

in  our  ;^land.'' 


Amen. 


Baltimore 


April  13,  1955 
¥ed.  A.M.,  7th 
day  Pesach,  Yis 
kor. 


Oheb  Shalom 
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i8  final  and  forever•  But,  you  who  mourn  the  1088  of  a loved  one  and  have 
commemorated  him  but  a few  short  moments  ago,  look  now  toward  the  season  of 
spring  and  take  heart  and  be  of  good  courage#  As  the  sun  shines,  as  the 
earth  yields  her  XKBcbtKK  fruit,  as  the  fields  and  woods  are  covered  with 
green  so  will  your  memories  remain  fresh,  will  grow  and  will  y^ild  fruit- 
ful  incentive•  He  is  not  dead  in  your  bs  arts  and  raiinds,  the  work  which  he 
accomplished  will  not  be  forgotten,  the  principles  and  deed  for  which  he 
stood  will  be  a source  of  xnspirjll^ati on  to  you  all.  It  is  light  and  sunny  arx 
cheerful  in  this  season  of  spring,  may  some  of  this  brightness  andjlight-nesis 
enter  your  Jiearts  and  ease  the  burden  which  is  upon  you•  Think  not  of  what 
might  have  been  but  think  of  what  has  gone  before,  do  not  mourn  for  that 
which  you  missed  but  think  of  what  you  shared,  live  not  in  a world  of  irica- 
rious  love  and  c cmpani onship  out  face  reality  and  be  a source  of  strength 
^to  your  loved  ones'  name  and  honor  and  achievement^  Think  of  spring  and  new 
life,  think  of  the  flowers  in  bloom  and  take  courage,  think  of  the  green 
earth  and  may  your  outlook  be  fresh  and  alive,  vigorous  and  dynamic#  ^here 
are  these  who  maintain  that  man  turns  to  death  thejnoment  he  is  born;  we 
share  no  such  fatalistic  philosophy  for  to  us  every  moment  ofllife  is  pre- 


ci ous  and  we  live  it  to  the  fullest  as  we  build,  create  and  strive  to  be  a 
source  of  blessing  to  those  in  need.  Death,  which  we  itb  not  fear,  is  but  a 
cliange,  as  a change  of  seasons,  which  will  bring  us  to  a lovelier  and  more 
peaceful  tomerrow• 

We  have  seen,־  then#  that  the  spring  brirg  s with  it  several  changes  in 
the  psychological  makeup  of  man, that  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  new 
season  can  work  wonders  with  a per^^pon#  It  is  a clange  from  dreary  winter 
toe  nny  spring,  from  cold  and  rain  to  sunshine  and  freshness  and  vitality# 
It  is  the  season  of  the  Pesach  fiestival  when  we  commemorate  our  exodus  from 
Egypt  but  at  the  same  time  pledge  ourselves  to  liberty  and  freedom,  not  only 
for  ourselves  But  for  äill  mankind#  If  one  man  is  oppressed  and  not  free 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  mankind  is  not  ^ust  and  bigotry  continues 
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to  rule•  At  the  beginning  of  this  festival  we  learned  that  liberty  and 
freedom  were  synonymous  with  service;  let  us  call  this  thoight  to  mind 
once  again  as  we  conclude  our  oelebraticn  and  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  this  inspiring  message.  Freedom  is  for  one  and  all,  without  its  bless 
ings  humanity  can  not  continue  or  live  up  to  the  high  potential,׳^ which  is 
a part/of  our  progreesive  civilization.  It  is  also  the  time  of  the  year 
when  changes  of  seasont^ell  us  that  time  has  passed,  that  the  hurt  which 
is  within  hs  has  lessened,  that  the  loved  ones  who  have  passed  into  the 
great  beyond  are  at  peace.  We  learn  to  accept  that  the  God  who  had  given 
in  love  also  has  the  right  to  take  away.  It  is  the  season  when  doubts 
are  dispelled,  when  faith  is  strengthened,  when  00  urage  is  renewed,  when 
love  springs  eternal  in  the  heart  of  man. 

The  poet  set  the  theme  in  the  *^ong  of  Songs  and  his  voice,  the  voice 
of  Spring  and  gladness  and  growth  and  hope,  speaks  eternally;,  "For  10, 
the  winxer  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  andf  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 

earth,  the  time  of  singing  is  came,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  our  /land.” 

Amen. 


Baltimore 


April  13,  1955 
V/ed.  A.M.,  7th 
day  Pesach,  Yis 
kor. 


Oheb  Shalom 
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We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  most  joyous  festivals  and 
this  Sahhath  is  a significant  one  since  it  occurs  during  the  Pesach  holi- 
day.  Ve  have  conmem orated  our  exodus  from  the  land  of  slavery  and  we  re- 
j oice  in  our  escape  from  the  persuing  forces  of  Egyptian  tyranny.  At  the 
Seder  table  we  called  to  mind  that  this  is  the  festival  of  which  we  must 
sneak  to  all  future  generations  if  only  as  a point  of  contrast*  Once  we 
were  ilaves  and  nov/  we  are  free;  once  we  were  subjected  to  the  Pharaohs 
and  now  every  man  is  a king  in  his  own  home;  once  we  were  burdened  by 
sorrov/  and  misery»  but  now  we  sing  and  rejoice  for  God  had  laercy  upon  His 

people  and  redeemed  them  from  the  land  of  oppression.  It  is  a season  of 

joy  and  beauty»  a time  to  be  glad  in  heart  and  young  in  spirit.  Conse- 
quently»  this  day  takes  on  added  significance  for  whereas  the  weekly 
Sabbath  is  already  a day  special  day  on  the  Jewish  calendar»  this  Sabbath 
is  even  holier»  more  joyful  and  of  greater  import.  Ve  enhance  the  digni- 
ty  of  this  day  with  the  reading  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the 

Bible;  the  Haftorah  portion  is  taken  from  the  traditionally  assigned»  and 

yet  least  known  of  books»  the  Song  of  Songs*  These  few  chapters  are 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  the  poet,  thinker  and  nan  of  the  world  who  lived  a- 
bout  the  year  950  B.C.E.»  or  some  2000  years  ago.  The  verses  are  unusual 
in  the  li^t  of  our  sacred  literature  for  they  contain  a poem  of  l@ve 
which  is  earthy,  descriptive  and  sensuality  pervades  its  content.  As  a 
book,  the  Song  of  Songs^Ls  not  very  familiar  to  the  people  but,  on  the  otker 
hand,  same  of  the  lines  and  phrases  are  known  to  all  and  have  become  a 
part  of  our  languagd.  "I  am  a rose  of  Sharon,  a lily  of  the  valleys”, 

"the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land”,  "set  me  as  a seal  upon 
thy  heart,  as  a seal  upon  thine  arm  for  love  is  as  strong  as  death”  and 
”1  am  black  but  comely,  0 ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem”:  these  are  same  of 
the  more  well  known  phrases  expressed  in  this  majestic  poem  and  pean  to 
love.  We  read  it  this  day,  according  to  tradition,  for  the  beauty  and 
freedom  of  expression  in  this  Song  complement  the  freedom  and  joy  of  the 
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We  are  ncfw  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  most  joyous  festivaln  and 
this  Sahhath  is  a significant  one  since  it  occurs  during  the  Pesach  holi- 
day•  Ve  have  commemorated  our  exodus  from  fhe  land  of  slavery  and  we  re- 
j oice  in  our  escape  from  the  persuing  forces  of  Egyptian  tyranny•  At  the 
Seder  table  we  called  to  mind  that  this  is  the  festival  of  which  we  must 
sneak  to  all  future  generations  if  only  as  a point  of  contrast•  Once  we 
were  ilaves  and  nov/  we  are  free;  once  we  were  subjected  to  the  Pharaohs 
and  now  every  man  is  a king  in  his  own  home;  once  we  were  burdened  by 
sorrow  and  misery,  but  now  we  sing  and  rejoice  for  God  had  :»ercy  upon  His 

people  andt  redeemed  them  from  the  land  of  oppression*  It  is  a season  of 

joy  and  beauty,  a time  to  be  glad  in  heart  and  young  in  spirit•  Conse- 
quently,  this  day  takes  on  added  significance  for  whereas  the  weekly  ^ 

I 

Sabbath  is  already  a special  day  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  this  Sabbath 

is  even  holier,  more  joyful  and  of  greater  import•  Ve  enhance  the  digni- 
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ty  of  this  day  with  the  reading  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the 

Bible;  the  Haftorah  portion  is  taken  fran  the  traditionally  assigned,  and 

yet  least  known  of  books,  the  Song  of  Songs•  These  few  chapters  are 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  the  poet,  thinker  and  man  of  the  world  who  lived  a- 
bout  the  year  950  B.C.E.,  or  some  2000  years  ago•  The  verses  are  unusual 
in  the  li^t  of  our  sacred  literature  for  they  contain  a poem  of  10ve 
which  is  earthy,  descriptive  and  sensuality  pervades  its  content•  As  a 
book,  the  Song  of  Songs^s  not  very  familiar  to  the  people  but,  on  the  ottaer 
hand,  same  of  the  lines  and  phrases  are  known  to  all  and  have  beccmie  a 
part  of  our  language*  "I  am  a rose  of  Sharon,  a lily  of  the  valleys", 

"the  voice  of  ־ehe  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land",  "set  me  as  a seal  upon 
thy  heart,  as  a seal  upon  thine  arm  for  love  is  as  strong  as  death"  and 
"I  am  black  but  comely,  0 ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem":  these  are  some  of 
the  more  well  known  nhrases  expressed  in  this  majestic  poem  and  pean  to 
love•  We  read  it  this  day,  according  to  tradition,  for  the  beauty  and 
freedom  of  expression  in  this  Song  complement  the  freedom  and* joy  of  the 
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Pesach  holiday  season. 


But  it  was  not  alv/ays  accepted.  Both  the  rahbis  of  old  and  modern  day 
scholars  have  debated  and  fought  or  er  the  worth  and  significance  of  these 
e-Lght»  short  chapters#  The  greatest  problem  of  all,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  rabbis,  was  whether  these  sensual  verses  should  be  included  in  ohe 
canon,  Not  only  are  the  physical  relationships  between  men  and  women  men- 
ticned  but  the  descriptive  portions  are  very  realistic  when  speaking  of  the 
cliarras  and  advantages  of  womanhood.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  name  of  God  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  entire  natrative  and  that 
there  is  no  hint  as  to  time,  place  of  culmination  of  events.  It  is  simply 
a love  poem,  a pean  to  marriage,  written  for  and  loved  by  ordinary  people 
of  yesteryear.  For  the  scholar,  other  problems  are  to  be  solved.  First  of 
all,  thefe  are  many  te3ctual  and  contextual  difficulties!  the  *^ong  is  con- 
side red  to  be  a dialogue  between  man  and  his  loved  one,  on  the  other  hand 
other  characters  speak  and  there  is  no  unity  between  different  portions  of 
the  poem.  Secondly,  althou^  the  chapters  are  ascribed  to  Solomon,  he  is 
mentioned  only  rarely  and  then  in  the  th^d  perHon,  He  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  character  study  solely  when  considered  in  the  li^t  of  inter- 
pretations,  or  in  terms  of  an  allegory.  Thirdly,  the  scholars  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  although  Solomon  is  reputed  to  have  written  the  ^ong,  by 
style  of  writing,  content  and  choice  of  expressions  the  entire  poem  is  in 
actuality  a very  נate  work,  considered  to  have  been  written  some  seven  cen- 
turies  after  the  life  time  of  the  great  king. 

In  other  words,  before  the  Song  became  a part  of  our  literature  and  li- 
turgy  a number  of  problems  had  to  be  solved  and  a^nwers  had  to  be  discover- 
ed  vhich  would  allay  the  fears  s£  and  anxieties  of  our  ancient  forebears. 

The  rabbis  were  able  to  solve  the  matter  of  sensuality,  authorship  and  mean- 
ing  quite  simply.  On  the  one  hand,  the  poem  evidently  was  very  popular  a- 
mong  the  people  who  quoted  it,  sang  its  verses  and  discussed  it  freely.  As 
such,  the  rabbis  pract ically/^f orced  to  apurove  the  message  and  content,  it 
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only  fe/^11  to  them  to  add  ethical  meaning  to  the  "beautiful  sentiments  ex- 
pressed•  This  they  did  without  hestitation.  The  lover  of  the  poem,  the 
bridegroom,  the  Icing,  the  man  of  strength  and  power  was  not  really  a huMaH 
being  but  God;  and  the  maiden,  the  lovely,  enchanting  young  woman  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  bride  is  not  really  a person  either,  but  the  personifica- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Israel•  You  can  see,  then,  that  the  entire  meaning 
of  the  poem  takes  on  added  and  new  significance;  this  is  not  sensual,  this 
is  not  earthy,  this  is  not  amething  to  be  cast  aside  but  it  is  a vivid  por- 
trayal  of  God’s  deepAlove  for  his  chosen  people,  iwfaaT•  It  is  the  >!1- 
mighty  who  sings  songs  of  beauty  and  adoration  in  praise  of  his  comely 
bride,  Israel.  This  is  another  reason  of  why  we  read  the  Song  of  Sougs^n 
Pesach•  Since  it  is  the  festival  when  God  chose  us  and  brought  us  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  hie  people,  on  that  occassi  onj^  we  read  the  poem 
in  which  God  chose  Israel  as  His  youthful  love  for  He -ue^d  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  Spring,  to  court  His  maiden• 

The  rabbis,  then,  were  content  with  this  solution  to  their  problem 
but  they  lived  in  an  age  of  long  ago  and  were  not  as  critical  or  as  ob- 
jective  as  our  modern  scholars•  V/hat  of  their  point  of  view?  Veil,  the  mq 
of  science  devxsed  any  number  of  theories  to  answer  their  difficulties  but, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  such  matters,  no  one  theory  answered  every  problem, 
Thus,  even  iio  this  day,  we  have  no  all  inclusive  answer#  The  critics  be- 
lieved  that  it  was  a description  of  a wedding  song,  that  it  spoke  of  Solo- 
mon  and  a foreign  princess  who  was  to  be  his  wile,  that  if  was  merely  a 
cillection  of  folksongs,  that  there  was  no  hint  of  allegory  as  the  rabbis 
had  concluded  but  a simple  description  of  physical  love  and  even  the  Freud- 
ians  advanced  a rather  ingenious  theory  of  their  own•  Ve  can  see,  then, 
that  the  interpretations  are  open  to  one  and  all;  that  the  moral  which  the 
rabbis  drew  from  these  verses  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore. 
God  is  the  groom,  Israel  is  the  bride;  the  one  seeks  the  other  and  an  at  tern 
is  made  to  unite  these  two  so  that  they  may  live  a long  and  enduring  life 
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of  love.  I״  the  8a־ne  spirit ־ ״  may  rurn  to  this  ^cng  of  Songs  and  attempt 

to  derire  a messagd  which  will  suit  our  purposes,  "«i״®  ^ 

crutch  tc  arrive  at  an  insight  into  their  significance, to  our 

problems  and  way  of  life  in  the  twent ieth  century. 

There  arises^  the  time  in  the  life  of  every  man  when  he  is  faced  with 
adversity  ard  struggle,  when  the  fo:  ces  of  life  seem  arraigned  against  him, 
when  the  comforting  figure  of  God  is  hidden  and  beyond  reach.  Our  peet^  a^so 
was  confronted  with  this  thought  for  in  magnificent  words  he  tells  us,  "By 
night,  on  my  bed  I sought  him  to.*  whan  my  soul  loveth,  I sought  hta 
found  him  not,  I will  rise  now  and  go  ato  ut  the  city,  m the  streets  and  in 
^’■'׳iilled  hxm  but  he  gave  me  no  answer;  the  watchmAn  that  go  about  the  city 
found  me,  they  s^^lte  me,  they  wounded  me,  the  keepers  of  the  wall  took  a- 
״ay  my  mantle  from  me;...if  ye  find  my  beloved,  vhat  will  you  tell  himy  that 
I am  lovesick."  Here  we  lave  the  simple  cry  of  a man  in  search  of  his  mate, 
here  we  are  confronted  with  the  allegorical  meaning  of  God  searching  for  his 
chosen  loved  one  and  here  we  la  ve  the  message  applicable  to  the  modern  man. 
He  is  lost  and  forlorn,  he  wanders  about  the  city  and  the  streets  looking 
for  his  security  and  digni±ity;  once  he  was  powerful  and  vigomira  and  strong 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  in  his  own  estimation,  hut  now  the  watchmen  of 
the  city  smite  him  and  the  keepers  of  the  wall  take  from  him  his  mantle,  T 
modern  man  is  b.  aten  and  disturbed  by  the  adversity  whieh  he  has  enoouit^red 
in  the  many  phases  of  his  life,  that  whieh  had  once  been  his  is  gradually 
slipping  away.  He  has  10,fet  stature  in  the  eyes  of  others  an.|his  own  self- 
respect  due  to  the  actions  of  those  who  now  seize  the  opportune  moment  and 
smite  him  when  he  is  least  able  to  defend  hit  self.  The  poet  spoke  of  physio 
altloWB  but  we  need  not  interpret  them  as  such;  the  blows  dealt  to  modern 
man  are  mordlikely  to  be  of  a psychological  nature,  those  that  hurt  even  mor 
as  man  vents  his  spleen  against  his  neleJibor,  as  brother  turns  in  hate  and 
with  despicable  accusations  against  brother.  "If  you  find  my  beloved,  what 
will  you  tell  him?  That  I am  love  810k."  What  will  I do  when  I have  come 
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into  contact  with  Deity,  when  I have  attained  ״y  compoeure  orxe  again,  ^ 

That  I a»  love  eieh.  that  I need  God- e protection  and  Hie  love  and  re  roy 

j ^ mr  wVipn  I azn  humble  and  when  I 

in  days  of  anguish  as  well  as  in  days  of  joy,  when  I an  n 

am  raised  up• 

•;  tn  pH0«4tfe  frcan  the  burdens  placed  upon  him 

But  when  man  is  priviliged  to  esp?^e 

•4.V,  •hp ממר ו  achieved  a worthwhile  goal  after  the 

and  finds  his  peace  with  God,  he  has  aonievea  a 

j Tv.־  r.net  Bines.  "Thou  art  fiär,  my  love 

struggle  for  life  in  former  days.  The  poet  sing  , 

״״t  in  thee"  "His  left  hand  should  he  under  my  head  and 
and  there  is  no  spot  in  thee  , nis  1 v 

his  ri^t  hand  should  embrace  me"  and  "^t  me  as  a seal  upon  thy  heart,  as 
a seal  upon  thine  arm,  for  love  is  strong  as  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as 
the  grave,  the  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire,  a very  flame  of  the 
Lord".  This,  then,  is  the|״oment  when  the  two  have  found  each  o^her,  and 
are  ready  and  able  tcjfaoe  life  and  embark  on  it  together  with  fortitude, 
courage  and  detirmination  . "There  is  no  spot  in  thee",  a phrase  carrying 
the  im.nli־ati״־  of  true  love  and  life.  The ״ ״ip״  betwee״  two  people 
should  be  pure,  the  motives  of  a ma״  dedicated  to  the  religious  as  well  as 

+.  «■P  or  falsety.  The  result  of  this 

the  secular  should  have  no  spot  of  dirt  or  lais  y 

belief  should  lead  to  power  and  strength,  as  the  two  people  support  one 
another.  The  arms  and  hands  of  our  modern  man  should  be  dedicated  to  that 
Which  is  right  and  good,  without  wavering  from  the  purpose  and  goal  which 
seeks  to  create  a world  of  decency  and  well  being  for  all  mankind,  !hps  | 
thought  and  endeavor  and  purity  of  purpose  should  be  sel^s  a seal  upon  the 

iveart  and  arm  so  that  the  message  and  meaning  be  always  before  us.  that 

oc-ir^p  The  modern  man  is  warn 
the  temptation  toward  evil  be  always  pushed  aside.  The  mo 

ed  that  althou^i  "love  is  strong  as  death",  "jealousy  is  oru_l^  as  the  graj 

and  that  the  flashes  thereof  are  flashes  of  fire,  a very  flame  of  the  Lord 

in  other  words,  a double  standard  of  ethics  and  morality,  hypocrisy  in  the 

Temple  and  double  dealing  i״  business  will  never  allow  the  man  to  live  at 

peace  with  himself.  Indeed  as  is  often  the  case,  jealousy  leads  to  de- 

struct! on  and  the  flames  vdiich  consume  a man  with  hatred  and  distrust  are 
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as  fierce  as  those  which  ccme  frcm  god.  Love  is  the  answer,  toward  one  and 
all,  in  every  endeavor  and  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  fellow  man  for  love 
"brings  us  closer  to  God,  who  is  pure  and  free  and  whose  arms  uphold  and  em- 
"brace  us  with  justice  and  mercy.  His  way  of  life  should  "be  set  as  a seal  u- 
pon  our  1e  arts• 

And  once  we  have  "been  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  message,  that  love 
is  supreme  and  is  as  strong  as  any  emotion  of  which  the  human  "being  is  ca- 

f׳.  /V 

pa"ble,  then  we  can  say,  again,  with  the  poet,  '•My  vineyaatd,  which  is  mine,  i! 
"before  me",  "then  I was  in  his  eyes  asone  that  found  peace".  The  poet  of 
long  ago  has  completed  the  cycle  of  life,  he  has  regained  his  former  stature 
and  his  self-respect.  Likewise,  the  modern  man  who  dares  to  say,  "The  world 
which  is  mine,  is  isefore  me,"  The  society  of  which  he  is  a part  can  "be  made 
whole  again  and  good  "by  him  for  he  is  capable  of  working  fior  that  in  which 
he  believes/  ^^e  has  a place,  he  is  import  nt,  he  is  needed  and  others  are 

ready  to  join  him  in  building  the  world  which  is  his  so  that  he  and  those  to 

follow  ma,\  live  in  harmony  and  security,  Man  must  be  engaged  in  such  a task! 
joining  in  the  world  wide  brotherhood  of  decency  and  working  toward  achieve- 
ment  with  others.  Having  experienced  despair  and  misery,  having  found  him- 
self  and  God,  having  striven  for  that  which  is  pure  and  ensuring,  having  God 
to  support  him  thoughout  all  his  days,  he  can  live  his  life  by  saying  with 
the  poet  of  the  ^ong  of  Songs,  I am0,s  one  that  found  peace. 

My  friends,  is  this  Song  too  romantic  or  isLt  obsolete?  Think  of  the 
message  and  the  power  of  its  verse,  heed  its  import.  These  sentiments  are 
addressed  to  you  and  me,  to  all  humanity;  within  each  of  us  is  the  power  to 
do  that  which  is  constructive  if  v/e  but  lend  a hand  and  do  our  part,  "Thou 

that  dwellest  in  the  gardens.  The  companions  hearken  for  thy  voice,  Cause 

us  to  hear  it," 

Amen, 

Ohev  Shalom  Cong,  April  9,  1955  Baltimore 

Saturday  morn 


) BROTiiERHOQD- -AMQUCt  JEWS. 

Ifj^ou  will  look  alDout  our  society  and  world  today  you  will  no  doubt 


become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  all  prejudice,  bigotry,  jealousy  and 
antagonisms  have  suddenly  dissapeared  and  that  the  world  now  rests  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  true  and  sturdy  brotherhood,  Man  lives  in  peace  with 
his  neighbor,  nations  will  no  longer  resort  to  war  and  the  swords  have 
been  beaten  into  plowshares  according  to  biblical  prophecy.  All  this,  and 
I continue  my  cynical  remarks,  isjthe  result  of  the  recent,  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of religious  leaders  and  inspired  national  figures 
in  behalf  of  the  annual  Brotherhood  Week,  Each  of  us,  rabbis,  ministers, 
priests  and  politicians,  stoically  voiced  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  mankind; 
we  lent  our  efforts  and  time  and  energy  in  the  h»pe  that  some  good  will 
eventually  spring  from  our  endeavors.  On  the  other  hand,  ironically,  on 
the  day  that  the  fanlTstic  Windsor  Bills  threat  was  printed  in  the  newspa- 
pers,  an  offic!^  of  the  National  Conference  of  Xians  and  Jews  wrote  me  a 
very  polite  letter  of  gratitude  in  wliich  he  remarked  that  I had  helped  in 
making  "the  Brotherhood  Week  idea  grow  with  each  passing  year".  Frankly, 

I find  it  repellant  to  exhort  people  to  live  decent  lives  foiy^nly  seven 
days  out  of  the  year.  Why  is  no  such  concerted  effort  made  to  have  have 
themkive  according  to  the  prj-nciples  of  honesty,  justice  and  equality  for 
the  remaining  weeks  and  months?  in  Uid  ba1<1e  vtttni  I consider  myself  an 
intelligent  enou^  person/  to  realize  that  I pay  my  mother  no  lasting  ferib- 
ute  if  I present  her  with  a gift  on  Mother’s  Day;  however,  when  I do  her 
honor,  give  her  my  love  or  adhere  to  her  wishes  throughout  the  year  she 
will  know  in  more  certain  terms  that  her  son  respects,  loves  and  hon- 

ore  her•  However,  being  a rabbi  and  being  dedicated  to  the  principles  whidi 
Brotherhood  Week/  seeks  to  implant  I naturally  did  my  part  in  the  city  wide 
propaganda  campaign  of  that  week  in  February  and  I shall  continue  to  do  my 
duty.  Somewhere,  someday  one  individual  may  be  influenced  by  What  is  said 
on  the  platform  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  purpose  of  this  special  week. 

Furthermore,  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  one  must  set 
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his  own  house  in  order  first,  before  undertaking  the  mission  to  propagan- 
dize  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  true  principles  of  brother- 
hood•  As  such,  only  when  all  men  are  free  and  equal  here  can  we  speak  ho- 
nestly  and  effectively  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  South  Africa;  oily 
when  the  demagogues  and  accusers  are  ui in  silenced  in  our  land  can  we  speak 
in  righteous  indxgnation  of  the  government  of  Fascist  Spain•  This  is  re- 
gardless  of  what  cause  we  might  espouse  for  to  disallw  the  Protestant  to 
worship  in  South  America  is  as  abhorrent  to  me  as  refusing  admission  to  the 
Negro  to  our  beaches,  schools  and  hotels•  One  day,  we  hope  and  pray,  these 
conditions  will  be  remedied  and  then  the  age  of  exhortations  and  rhetorical 
discourses  will  be  at  an  end.  And  while  speaking  of  putting  our  hwn  house 
in  order  on  a national  level,  drt״  occure--t-o— Jfe  that  we  must  arise  throw  a 
sharp  glance  at  our  own  Jewish  world  for  here,  too,  there  is  need  for  im- 
T3roveraent  and  reconciliation•  ¥e,  väio  have  been  called  the  people  with  a 
mission,  väio  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  Hpread  the  word  of  God  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  truth,  to  Icoeen 
the  fetters  of  oppression,  to  support  the  falling  and  ^o  guide  the  lame,  we 
must  also  unite  before  we  can  carry  on  our  ambitions,  sacred  program•  We 
of  the  Jewish  faith  are  not  only  divided  into  three  groups  based  on  doctrin- 
differences  but  we  are  also  manifesting  antagonisms  which  have  arisen  and 
grov/n  and  widened  over  the  years•  One  is  no  longer  a mere  adherant  of  a 
Reform,  Conservative  or  Orthodox  philosophy  in  regard  to  Judaism  but  one 
hates  the  reform,  despises  the  orthodox  and  considers  the  conservatives  to 
have  no  principles  whatsoever•  It  is  this  type  of  attitude,  the  evidence  of 
which  is  all  about  us,  that  I W)  uld  like  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening. 

To  be  very  specific,  official  orthodox  Jewry  can  not  consider  us  to  be 
part  of  Torah-true  Judaism.  At  best,  they  call  ours  a religion  of  "con- 
venience",  designate  us  as  "goyyim",  call  our  Temples  "Churches”  and  often 
refuse  to  recognize  the  Ordination  vtoich  your  rabbis  receive  upon  graduation 
from  Hebrew  Union  College.  Prom  the  pulpit,  in  the  magazines,  on  the  lect- 
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ure^  platform  and  in  private  oonvereation  the  orthodox  rahhi  has  spared 
no  invective  in  re^rd  to  our  movement  and,  naturally,  this  attitude 
has  seeped  down  into  the  rank  and  file  of  orthodox  adherants•  I shall 
never  forget  the  time  I attended  ±h  a Bar-Mitzvoh  in  N.Y,  at  an  ortho- 
dox  congregation  and,  "because  I was  so  impressved  with  the  sermon,  asked 
that  I be  in|roduced  to  the  rabbi.  After  the  sei-vice,  I was  taken  to  meet 
this  elderly,  scholarly- looking  gentleman.  He  was  most  interested  when 
he  heard  that  I contemplated  gntering  the  rabbinate  but  when  he  heard  the 
word  Reform,  as  he  was  about  to  shake  my  hand,  he  immediately  withdrew 
his  gesture  of  friendship,  turned  on  his  heel,  walked  away  and  ־began  to 
converse  with  someone  else.  All  signs  of  friendship,  interest  and  sym- 
pathetic  understanding  had  suddenly  evaporated.  In  the  same  ^ein,  it 
came  to  my  attention  recently  that  certain  individuals,  who  are  part  of 
a congregation^  where  the  rabbi  denounces  Ref 01m  from  the  pulpit  regular- 
ly,  maintain  in  all  seriousness  that  the  following  proposition  holds  true: 
In  religion.  Reform  Judaism  is  to  Orthodox  Judaism,  as  Protestantism  is 
to  Catholocism.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  individuals  vho  made  thes! 
statements  have  no  real  knowledge  or  understanding  of  any  of  the  four  re- 
ligions  vn  ich  they  mention  in  their  invalid  equation. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  a hundredfold,  by  you  vdio  may  have 
had  similar  experiences  and  certainly  by  the  rabbis  of  our  three  reform 
congregations,  who  are  co  nft^fonted  "by  these  slights  constantly.  However, 

I think  the  point  has  been  established,  and  on  this  I would  like  to  dwell, 
that  these  people  have  no  real  comprehension  of  their  religious  philoso- 
phy,  not  to  mention  their  lack  of  insight  into  ours.  Our  orthodox  breth- 
ren,  may  of  whom  cling  to  this  label  by  virtue  of  family  tradition,  keep 
Kosher  at  heme  but  eat  anywhere  in  the  city  at  their  convenience.  They 
ride  on  Shabbos  to  carry  on  their  business  affairs  (all  ^ith  the  per- 
mission  of  orthodox  rabbi  on  upper  P.H,  Ave.)  but,  paradoxiE.lly» 

stoutly  defend  the  principles  of  orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
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know  nothing  of  what  we  believe•  They  are  a^nst  us  because  we  worship 
without  hats,  because  we  have  organ  music,  because  men  and  women  sit  to- 
gether,  because  we  have  less  Hebfew  in  khiEEZx  our  prayer  book  than  do  they, 
as  if  these  were  the  basic  principles  of  Reform,  They  know  what  we  ^ but 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  of  seeking  the  why.  Naturally,  this  is  a state 
of  affairs  which  is  not  healthy  and  should  certainly  not  be  encouraged,  Ve 
shall  never  be  able  to  unite  if  all  our  efforts  are  dissipated  in  the  attempt 
to  relegate  this  group  or  that  to  an  inferior  position,  I have  never  spoken 
out  against  the  truly,  obsergant,  dedicated  Jew  who  is  ׳^faithful  and  whole- 
hearted  adherant  to  orthodoxy.  On  the  contrary,  I admire  and  respect  and 
look  up  to  such  a person.  Conversely,  I have  never  heard  of  a genuine  or- 
thodox  scholar  belittling  our  movement  ouf  of  spite.  We  may  differ  complete- 
ly  but  we  respect  each  other's  point  of  view  and  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  The  fault  lies  with  the  ignorant  and  ill-informed  on  both  sides.  It 
is  my  firm  conriction  that  ■wo  hoTe  boeH  eubjeetedr  long  enough,  that  we  lave 
been  reviled  and  bombarded  with  invectives  for  as  long  as  I care  to  remain 
silent.  Our  attitude,  heretofore,  has  always  been  that  wb  should  not  ar- 

׳י  u 

gue  with  the  fanatics  and  the  uninformed  for  it  will  gain  us  nought.  After 
all,  tee  have  reasoned,  what  will  we  accomplish;  we  will  only  widen  the  rift. 
Due  to  this  attitude,  the  orthodox  element  has  taken  heart,  has  intensified 
its  vituperations  and  has  hammered  away  at  our  most  sacred  beliefs  with  un- 
forgivable  words.  The  idea  that  to  argue  with  them  will  not  gain  us  any- 
thing  seems  fallacious  to  me,  in  the  extreme,  I think  that  this  is  a mis- 
statement  of  our  true  feelings  of  why  we  do  not  challenge  these  accuyers. 

Many  of  our  people  refuse  to  stand  up  and  answer  and  speak  for  the  cause 

A/ 

of  Reform  Judaism  because  they  have^deep  and  firmly  entrenched  guilt  com- 
plex.  As  descendents  of  orthodoxy,  but  having  broken  away  from  the  movement 
when  their  parents  or  grandparents  passed  away,  our  peilnle  still  have  wisiona 
of  what  "heathens"  they  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  their  deceased  loitgd  ones. 
They  were  reared,  and  trained  and  tought  in  ״he  orthodox  manner  and  somehow 
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know  nothing  of  what  we  believe•  They  are  a^nst  us  because  we  worship 
without  hats»  because  we  have  organ  music,  because  men  and  women  sit  to- 
gether,  because  we  have  less  Hebfew  in  khiricT  our  prayer  book  than  do  they, 
as  if  these  were  the  basic  principles  of  Reform•  They  know  what  we  ^ but 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  of  seeking  the  why,  Naturally,  this  is  a state 
of  affairs  ■vdiich  is  not  healthy  and  should  certainly  not  be  encouraged•  Ve 
shall  never  be  able  to  unite  if  all  our  efforts  are  dissipated  in  the  attempt 
to  relegate  this  group  or  that  to  an  inferior  position,  I have  never  spoken 
out  against  the  truly,  obsergant,  dedicated  Jew  who  is'^faithful  and  whole- 
hearted  adherant  to  orthodoxy.  On  the  contrary,  I admire  and  respect  and 
look  up  to  such  a person.  Conversely,  I have  never  heard  of  a genuine  or- 
thodox  scholar  belittling  our  movement  ouf  of  spite•  We  may  differ  complete- 
ly  but  we  respect  each  other’s  point  of  view  and  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be•  The  fault  lies  with  the  ignorant  and  ill-informed  on  both  sides.  It 
is  my  firm  comriction  that  ■wo  ha^e  ־boew  Btthjeetedr  long  enough,  that  we  lave 
been  reviled  and  bombarded  with  invectives  for  as  long  as  I care  to  remain 
silent.  Our  attitude,  heretofore,  has  always  been  that  vre  should  not  ar- 

׳1 ' • 

gue  with  the  fanatics  and  the  uninformed  for  it  will  gain  us  nought.  After 
all,  fee  have  reasoned,  what  will  we  accomplish;  we  will  only  widen  the  rift. 
Due  to  this  attitude,  the  orthodox  element  has  taken  heart,  has  intensified 
its  vituperations  and  has  hammered  away  at  our  most  sacred  beliefs  with  un- 
forgxvable  words.  The  idea  that  to  argue  with  them  will  not  gain  us  any- 
thing  seems  fallacious  to  me,  in  the  extreme,  I think  that  this  is  a mis- 
statement  of  our  true  feelings  of  why  we  do  not  challenge  these  accusers. 

Many  of  our  people  refuse  to  stand  up  and  answer  and  speak  for  the  cause 
of  Reform  Judaism  because  they  have׳' deep  and  firmly  entrenched  guilt  com- 
plex.  As  descendents  of  orthodoxy,  but  having  broken  away  from  the  movement 
when  their  parents  or  grandparents  passed  away,  our  people  still  have  sisions 
of  what  "heathens"  they  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  their  deceased  101![gd  ones. 
They  were  reared,  and  trained  and  t ought  in  ״he  orthodox  manner  and  somehow 
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many  of  our  people  can  not  •cvercome  this,  perhaps  suhconsciouH,  attach- 
ment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  But  more  than  that,  and  perhaps 

this  is  the  rest  telling  reason,  our  people  will  not  answer  the  challenge 

or  accusation  hecause  they  can  not  answer,  because  they  do  not  Icnow  ♦a״  t 
are  not  fully  convinced  as  to  the  validity  of  the  reform  movement,  even- 
though  they  firmly  defend  their  membership  in  a reform  cengregati cn. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  from  our  point  of  view:  we  really  do 
not  know,  do  not  understand  and,  thus,  do  not  flamly  believe  ±i1  as  all  too 

many  of  our  adherants  across  the  land  are  reform  Jews  only  out  of  conve- 

nience  rather  than  out  of  conviction.  That  is  a2w  ays  the  worst  experiences 
when  the  orthodox  people  cite  names  and  instances  of  these  negative  reform 
Jews  and  the  rabbi  knows  that  the  accusation  is  true.  Reform  Judaism,  as 
has  been  tought  many  times  from  this  and  other  pulpits,  is  not/the  mere  per- 
mission  to  eat  any  and  all  foods,  it  is  not  a carte  blanche  to  have  Xmaa 
trees,  and  it  is  not  that  faith  which  allows  the  13  year  old  boy  to  ter- 
minate  his  religious  studies  the  week  after  he  has  beeome  Bar  Mitzvoh.  It 
is  also  not  that  religious  orientation,  as  some  of  our  people  might  de- 
sire,  which  specializes  in  the  training  of  Junior  Archeologists;  that  is, 
young  people  who  only  know  about  some  funny-looking  men  of  yesteryear, 
with  long  beards  and  flowing  gowns  who,  by  accident  of  history,  were  call- 
ed  Abraham,  Moses,  Solomon  and  Job.  On  the  contrary,  Judaism  the  way  we 
interpret  it  is  a hard,  dynamic,  living,  difficult  faith  which  must  be 
studied  to  be  understood,  must  be  explored  to  be  appreciated  and  which 
must  be  investigated  to  be  believed.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
most  exacting  faith  of  all  for  it  is  a religion  based  on  reason  as  well 
as  ritual.  Only  when  man  has  made  his  peace  with  the  rational  aspects  of 
our  faith  can  he  be  called  a worthwhile  member  of  the  flock.  0ס,ץ  of  the 
leading  rabbis  maintains  that  Rpform  Judaism  is  a religion  of  '*search”  and 
I believe  this  firmly.  And  Rabbi  Albert  Goldstein,  of  N.Y.,  has  stated 
that  "the  liberals  have  no  rest  because  they  are  tiräless  in  Ineir  efforts 
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to  bring  about  the  world  that  shall  be•  They  know  no  peace  or  ease  be- 
cause  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  seeking  the  truth  ab)  ut 
themselves»  their  world,  and  its  Creator  and  the  Author  of  their  life-- 
wherever  that  quest  may  lead•  It  isn’t  the  easiest  way  to  spend  ones  life• 
But  the  religious  liberals  a^e  persuaded  and  convinced  that  it;^  is  the 
worthiest  and  the  bdst•”  Note  the  phrase  "wherever  that  quest  may  lead" 
and  here  is  the  sum  total  of  the  religious  liberal's  philosophy•  Ye  are 
engaged  in  a quest,  in  a search,  in  an  undertaking  which  may  take  centur- 
ies  of  effort  on  our  part  but,  as  he  says,  "we  are  convinced  that  this  life 
is  the  worthiest  and  the  best"• 

Thi 

defile  our  religious  convictions  by  reason  of  their  insecurity  ar  immature 
point  of  view,  and  let  us  answer  them•  Let  us  cease  to  be  silent  but  speak 
up  with  knowledge  at  our  command,  with  reason  behind  us,  with  the  search 
for  truth  uppermost  in  our  minds•  Let  us  study  and  learn  and  work  at  Ju- 
daism  so  that  we  may  take  the  revilers  to  task  and  be  fj.rmly  rooted  in  the 
principles  which  we  advocate•  ^'he  bridge  between  orthodoxy  and  reform  is 
a very  narrow  and  precarious  one;  the  chasm  is  deep  and  wide•  ¥e  differ 
on  fundamental  principles:  they  believe  in  Divine  Revelation  at  i=>inai,  we 
in  a continuous  revelation  during  #he  course  of  which  the  Bible  was  written 
by  man;  they  believe  in  the  ultimate  coming  of  a personal  Messiah  and  a 
return  to  Temple  worship  in  Jerusalem,  we  believe  in  a Messianic  Age  and  in 
a vital  and  vibrant  community  right  here  in  America;  they  pray  for  a re- 
turn  to  the  sacrifices  of  old,  we  believe  that  the  "sacrifices  of  the  Lord 
are  a broken  spirit,  a broken  and  contrite  heart  He  will  not  despise"•  ^ihey 
believe  in  obeying  the  613  positive  and  negative  laws  found  in  the  five 
books  of  the  Torah,  we  maintain  that  these  laws  must  be  adapted  to  modern 
society  and  needs,  and  that  our  emphasis  is  on  ethical  commandments  and 
teachings•  These  were  enunciated  by  the  ־r'rophetic  gianl^^^^^v^ae  names 


sthen  is  our  task  andjbur  faith•  Let  us  stand  up  to  those  who  would 


Isaiah, 


read  like  a roster  of  those  who  have  framed  western 
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Jeremiaii,  Amos  and  Hosea.  These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  differences 
and  we  must  learn  of  and  about  them.  The  wearing  of  hats,  talleisim,  using 
of  music  and  english  in  our  services  are  only  superficial  aspects  of  our 

differences# 

But,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  there  is  also  a bridge  which  spans 
these  seemirAy  irreconcilable  points  of  view,  eventhou^  this  bridge  is 
narrow  and  ^ecarious  for  the  unsteady  and  unbalanced.  The  span  which  links 
us  all  is  that,  no  matter  how  we  may  interpret  various  aspects  of  our  faith, 
we  are  all  still,  first  and  foremost,  adherants  of  Judaism.  Let  us  never 
forget  this:  we  are  all  Jews  bound  together  by  corraon  ancestry,  common 
tradition,  caramon  ideals,  common  history,  common  observances.  We  are  spe- 
cifically  united  in  the  belief  that  our  God  is  One,  that  He  is  the  Father 
of  us  all,  that  He  rules  the  world  with  mercy  and  in  love.  We  are  linked, 
one  with  the  other,  throughout  this  land  and  the  world  in  any  nu11u>ber  of 
ways.  When  we  lift  the  Kiddush  cup  here  on  Friday  eves,  we  know  that  this 
is  a custom  followed  by  world  Jewry;  when  we  read  the  Torah  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings,  we  know  that  not  only  are  all  Jews  reading  the  same  section  at  this 
particular  service  but  that  we  are  following  in  a tradition  which  dates 
back  for  many  centuries.  When  we  celebrate  our  Seder  in  a few  weeks,  we  wili 
be  tied  together  by  a bond  of  common  ancestry  and  experience  and,  although 
we  may  have  changed  the  wording  of  the  teiit  of  the  Haggadoh,  we  certainly 
have  not  discarded  the  basic  symbols  around  which,  after  all,  our  story  is 
told.  The  same  basic  patter^,  of  unity  is  applied  to  our  ooservances  of  Pur- 
im^^  and  Chanukoh,  the  lighting  of  candles,  the  recitation  of  the  Shema  and 
when  we  stand  bowed  by  the  tragic  loss  of  a loved  one,  it  matters  little 
whether  we  are  reform,  conservative  or  orthodox  as  we  hallow  the  name  of 
God  through  the  words  of  the  Kaddish  prayer.  We  differ  radically  on  may 
issues  and  interpretations  but  there  still  is  a common  meeting  ground.  V/ith 
this  in  mind  there  was  no  need  for  this  orthodox  rabbi  in  H.Y.  to  snub  me 
and  there  is  no  need  for  denunciations/fr^  the  puln^its  of  this  city  or  any- 
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where  else.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  need  f cr  us  to  call  every  ortho- 
dox  Jew  a relic  of  the  past  and  relegate  him  and  his  faith  back  to  the 
Middle  or  עa^k  Ages . 

Let  us  realize,  then,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  among  Jews  in  order 
to  bring  about  a feeling  of  brotherhodd  and  understanding.  This  must  be 
accomplished  first  for  it  is  of  primary  importance.  Only  then  can  we  under- 
take  the  mission  of  bringing  our  message  s or.iaX-4usdico  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  To  attain  our  end,  let  us  search  and  study,  delve  into  the 
books  of  our  faith,  become  assured  of  our  knowledge  and  then,  with  courage 
speak  up  against  those  who  would  condemn  us  out  of  ignorancd.  Secondly, 
having  become  convinced  of  the  validity  of  our  religious  orientation  and 
feeing  firmly  rooted  in  its  beliefs,  let  us  practice  it.  We  need  have  no 
fear  or  anxiety  or  feeling  of  guilt  about  that  which  we  sincerely  beliVe 
to  be  true  aM  that  which  is  close  to  our  hearts.  Thirdly,  let  us  under- 
stand  that  reform  Judaism  ddffeiTS  in  certain  fundamental  aspects  from  ortho- 
doxy  but  that  basically,  we  are  still  Jews  and  all  our  loyalty  is,  primari- 
ly,  to  Judaism, 

To  study,  to  believe  and  to  speak  up|ij  these,  then,  are  the  three  goals 
with  which  I leave  you  this  evening.  I hope  and  pray  that  you  will  nevef 
consider  your  task  tobe  at  an  end  for  the  search  is  undnding,  Lut  as  we 
strive  for  greater  cooperation  among  ourwelves  , with  respect  and  under- 
standing  toward  one  another,  then  we  will  be  able  to  join  hands  in  bring- 
ing  to  a H mankind  our  message  of  salvation,  hope  and  truth. 

Amen. 

Oheb  ühalom  March  2 5,  1955  Baltimore 

JFriday  evening 
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Our  anceetor,  the  great  king  Darid,  has  set  a takk  for  his  people• 

In  the  desire  to  please  Almighty  God  he  has  decreed  that  a House  of  Vor- 
ship  is  to  he  huilt;  that  a Temple  willa_^rise  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
wiJich  will  give  evidence  to  the  Lord’s  majesty,  power  and  greatness•  It 
is  to  he  a structure  which  will  he  erected  with  the  help  of  all  the  people; 
not  only  our  hehraic  ancest^os  hut  the  surrounding,  friendly  nations  will 
also  share  in  the  joys  of  construction  as  well  as  in  the  sacrifices  demand- 
ed  in  the  gathering  of  materials•  As  such,  the  people  bring  all  that  which 
is  dear  to  them;  naterial  goods  of  gold  and  silver,  wood,  precious  stces 
and  craftsmen  of  all  the  nations  converge  upon  Jerusalem  in  order  to  lay 

for  the  everlasting  memorial  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  will  he 

a sanctified  house,  one  huilt  not  ony  with  concrete  things  hut  with  the 
love  and  energy  of  the  people  as  they  devote  their  time,  skill,  energy 
and  productivity  to  the  labor  involved.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  begin 
the  actual  construction  of  the  sanctuary  and  David  assembles  all  the  people 
before  him  and  prays  to  God  for  strength  and  guidance,  for  courage  and  wis- 
dom  to  complete  the  task  which  ke  ha^fhegun.  And  yet,  the  king  knows  that 
he  is  old  and  has  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life;  it  is  time  to  voice 
his  choice  for  a successor.  The  selection  has  been  made  and  it  is  announced 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  will  one  day  reign  In  his  sjfead•  All  this  is  in- 

corporated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prayers  ever  written  by  a hiaman 

being;  it  is  the  prayer  which  we  read  in  our  Haftorah  portion  for  this  mor^■ 
ing.  David,  in  his  lofty  theme,  acknowledges  thd  power  and  majesty  01  the 
God  of  their  fathers  and  testifies  before  all  the  people  that  they,  a8 
human  beings,  are  as  nought  before  Him,  that  their  days  are  as  a shadow 
and  there  is  no  abiding^  on  earth.  But,  in  their  own  small  way  the  people 
have  sought  to  leave  their  mark  with  something  precious  and  vital;  this 
Temple,  which  is  to  servj^^e  the  purpose  of  housing  the  altar  0Ä  which  God 
is  to  be  worshipped.  Solomon  will  take  care  of  the  actual  building  pro- 
gram;  the  son  will  conclude  the  work  which  the  father  has  begun•  As  such. 


il 


sLslcs  80|S(tl1ing  of  God.  for  Ills  son!  net  111a.teri8.1  adTantages!  or  Tic— 

tories  in  battle,  or  superior  skill  or  wiadarn  so  that  he  might  triumph 

over  his  adTersarxes  but  he  asks  for  a ^[piole  heart'*  as  the  sole  petition 

nw<f׳y 

in  faror  of  Solomon•  "Gire  untö  Solomon  iay  son  a^  whole  heart,  to  keep 

ך c/j  0  ס^י י  J/  ^ j^rdirO  /'/P 

Thy  commandment 8,  Thy  testimonies, ־ and  T^y  statutes  ana  to' do  all  of 
these  things,  and  to  buil*  the  palace  for  which  I have  made  provisiai  s•" 

(I  Chron•  29:19) 

The  "w^ole  heart",  then,  as  we  can  readily  see  is  a blessing  which 
will  allow  man  to  practice  the  god-given  way  of  life•  He  who  has  that 
kind  of  £ heart  will  keep  the  laws,  testimonies,  commandme^nts  and  sta- 
tut^es  of  the  faith•  It  is  understood,  also,  that  he  who  adheres  to  these 
principles  will  never  have  to  fear  or  dread  the  problems  brought  about  by 
the  complexities  of  life•  It  is,  to  phrase  it  with  a slightly  different 
emphasis,  the  totality  of  man  for  having  attained  the  whole  heart  he  will 
always  make  hibn  way  in  the  world•  This  is  a particularly  interesting 
philosophy  when  we  realize  that  Solomon  is  not  only  an  individual  but 
will  soon  become  the  official  head  of  the  state;  as  such,  he  will  play  a 
part  in  the  personal,  national  and  international  e־#ents  of  his  age• 
According  to  David,  on  all  levels  of  encounter  he  will  be  assured  of  pro- 
gress  and  success  if  he  only  be  granted  a "whole  heairt  " “by  ^od•  It  is 
a beautiful  sentiment  expressed  bj־׳  the  king  and  is  a type  of  prayer  which 
could  have  been  voiced  by  every  parent  in  that  early  stage  of  our  history 
as  well  as  in  our  own  day  and  age•  Tt  could,  in  fact,  be  a prayer  voiced 
Vy  each  and  every  one  of  us  not  only  for  our  children  but  for  ourselves• 
Would  we  not  all  profit  if  we  would  only  ask  for  a "whole  heart"  to  ful- 
fill  the  commandments  of  God  to  the  exclusion  of  all  materially  selfish 
desires  and  wishes•  Would  this  not  be  a better  society  in  which  to 

X_ 

live  if  we,  as  well  as  our  neighbors , »«d  our  leaders,  all  mankind  vd  uld 
bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  and  in  a voice  of  humility  and  suppiica- 
tion  ask  for  life's  greatest  and  most  mee^ningful  blessing,  a whole  heart! 


iii 


Precisely,  what  would  ־be  implied  if  we  ask  for  this  gift  of  God  on 
a personal  leTel?  In  terms  of  the  ^ychol cgi|fest , I suppose,  it  would  mean 
that  we  were  hie  ssed  with  a well-adjusted  or  well-rounded  personality#  To 
see  ourselTes  in  proper  perspectire,  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  we  are  only  as  important  as  the  good  name  or  reputations  which  we 

leaTe  behind,  that^our  existence  on  earth  is  worthwhile  only  in  re^tion  to 

/ 

our  dealings  with  our  fellow  man#  Ä.  whole  heart  means  to  partake  of  life 
wholeheartedly,  giving  all  the  varied  aspects  of  our  personality  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  become  integrated  into  the  effort  required  for  the  living  of  a 
full  life#  All  too  mar^  of  us  never  use  the  many  potentials  which  are  a 
part  cf  our  make-up;  we  never  discover  the  unlimited  strength  viiich  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  cur  being  human#  Sad  to  say,  only  i^f^  moments  of  great 
ti^il  and  perso  al  tragedy  do  we  call  on  that  reservoir  of  faith  aid  power 
which  is  a part  of  the  human  race  and  then  meet  the  challenges  confront- 
ing  us  headon#  Is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  if  we  would  call  to  the 
fore  the  hel/pful,  though  hidden,  traits  in  regard  to  casual,  ordinary 
life,  that  we/  would  become  much  stronger,  more  powerful  and  more  effective? 
Thus,  we  would  be  fully  equipped  for  making  an  imprint  upon  the  scene  of 
mankind#  To  be  content  to  stagger  along  with  as  little  effort  as  is  re- 
quired,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  expenditures  of  normal  strength  and  to  be 
smug  in  the  viewing  of  our  ahhieveraents  to  date,  do  not  make  /for  the 
wholesome  personality  nor  for  a wholehearted  participation  in  life*  To  try 
for  that  which  haejnot  been  tried  before,  to  struggle  for  that  wnich  is  al- 
most  the  impossible,  to  yearn  and  work  for  greater  achievement  in  the  realm 
of  human  relations:  that  is  the  essence  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  life# 
That  is  using  all  our  potentials,  abilities  and  capacities  to  the  fullest# 
This  is  participation  in  every  aspect  of  life,  this  is  the  whole  heart 
wi  ich  wilJjlmake  us,  and  those  with  whom/  we  come  into  contact,  better  per- 
sons  and  more  dedicated  individuals# 

But  the  whole  heart  of  Solomon  as  a leader  and  ruler  of  his  people 


also  has  Its  counterpart  among  the  leaders  0:^4ur  nation  and  the  world  in 
our  own  and  qb^*  Kach  Saturday  we  read  a paayer  which  aslcs  for  the 

welfare^  and  pleads  for  the  protection,  of  those  who  guide  and  serre  this 
nation.  Weekly  we  affirm  our  ־belief  in  the  prayer  that  the  days  to  come 
will  ־be  a model  for  that  concerted,  high-lerel  effort  which  will  see  a 
new  spirit,  a new  attitude,  a new  venture  so  that  the  warring  flactions 
of  our  world  ־be  ־brought  to  the  point  of  sanity  to  discuss  the  welfare 
of  all  humanity.  On  a national  scale,  there  are  the  many  arguments  in 
our  legislature  where  the  game  of  politics  and  political  advantage  seems 
to  ־be  of  greater  importance  than  the  welfare  of  the  neople.  Perhaps 

' 9y  ׳ Yt  - ׳ . < ׳V״  rt.  ' 

this  is  what  is  commonly  called׳  the  “American  Way"  hut  to  make  political 
gain  out  of  the  rea3/stic  problems  of  our  citizens  seems  a little  unfair 
to  this  observer.  The  same  spirit  of  a double  standard  adherance  is  to 
be  found  in  our  reactions  to  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Courts,  even  thd 
highest  in  the  land.  When  the  Supreme  Court  declared  itself  negatively 
on  the  appealsl^f  the  Communists,  the  entire  nation  rejoiced  and  praised 
what  was  then  termed  the  Court’s  courageouH  stand  and  its  independencd 
of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  decision  for  outlawing  the  "se- 
perate  but  equal"  doctrine  was  announced,  storms  of  protest  suddenly  were 
heard  from  the  southern  elements  of  our  society.  Overnight  the  ^ourt 
was  subject  to  dark  and  nefarious  influences,  did  not  care  for  or  work 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  and  became,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
a pu־npet  attached  to  the  strings  of  radical  forces  active  in  the  U.S• 

Is  this  an  attitude  toward  life  which  was  approached  by  our  leaders  with 
a whole  heart?  18  it  not,  rather,  evidence  of  hardening  of  the  arteries?^^ 
But  more  than  that,  Solomon  was  a ruler  in  his  part  of  the  world^; 
the  influences  of  our  leaders  extend  through  all  parts  of  the  ^esten^ 
world  in  our  day•  Again,  it  seems  that  the  leadership  is  sacrificing  its 
whole  heart,  its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  oppresed  ana  persecuted 
people,  for  the  sake  of  political  expediency.  Shall  we  look  for  a moment 
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If  1 situation  in  the  Middle  Bast?  Arab  and  Jew,  unc1T11i־ed 

ב״ז ד  dislejm  a״d  !־ya!.  hacMward  and  pno״־ssi.e.  corrupt.״״ 

0» ד  t'to  improve  srand  arraigned  against ״ ״ ־״ ״other  across  the 
and  an  effort  ״!ritual  brothers  frcm  the  enemy.  Both 

miles  of  border  which  seperate  our  8 ^tural,  »mething 

3i.־s  Claim  that  they  are  in  the  right  and 

which  is  to  be  expeo  . ,,t  moment,  to  a greater  de- 

threatens  to  erupi■  into  bloody  roe  leadership  here  attempting 

gree  than  it  has^n  the  pas  . understanding,  obje^ivitj 

..  gd-v, 16״.<״ ■ ״  heart,  with  unaers  ׳< 


gree  than  it  hasl^n  the  past.  ^ ’ understanding,  obje^vity, 

to  solve  this  proble 

reason,  detirmin^-tion  and^  ^ ■ t ^ , b.nsiwe■ 


reason,  detirmin^tion  and 

( '  ־■ ■ ל {י ל;i  "^si^ir-lrLT^o^lio*  was  condemned,  with 

^ ,^!atioe 

particularly  injurious  f־f־r־nces 
oo־־־isBioner  ever  ־a־״־  before 

email  and  less  influential  — ' ^״״״,  er  oorm.e״ded 

in  the  power  struggle  of  this  age^  purtioular  mome.t  by  the  Bfcg  Pow- 
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as  we  are  in  the  sa  e y obvious  in- 

But.  even  the  most  innocent  observer  can  not  P 

justices  and  flagrant  violations  of  human  eoe 

T !■״!«  living  with  a whole  heart/ 

ternational  levels.  s - security  of  million» 

. . +w»v  are  affecting  the^  lives  ana  s 

not  understand  tha  iecision  and  pronouncement?  A 

of  the  earth's  inhabitants  by  ooncern  for  all  is 
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needed  as  Vitally  to  ay  as  interpret  the 
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level  as  well  as  on  e vears  ago  espoused 
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our  health  and  welfare.  David,  living 
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a system  of  values  vdiich  isiudcessary  and  conmiendable  even  in  our  so-called 
modern  and  progressive  age•  At  the  moment  of  hie  greatest  joy,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people,  as^hey  are  about  to  begin  the  great  task  of  erect- 
ing  a monumental  edifice  to  Almight|  C»od,  he  asks  for  that  v/hich  is  ne- 
cessary,  vital  and  of  immediate  concern,  a whole  heart•  All  minor  issues, 
in  the  realm  of  the  material  and  tangible,  are  cast  aside•  I wonder  how 
many  of  our  leaders,  or  how  many  of  us  as  individuals  would  turn  to  God 
in  moments  of  great  rejoicing  and  pray  not  for  unqualified  success,  or 
advancement,  but  for  a whole  h׳^art  for  ourselves  and  for  our  di  ildren  to 
follow  so  that  they  may  take  up  the  worthwhile  work  which  we  have  begun• 

I can  not  help  b|[t  cynically  conclude  that  the  number  of  these  would 
sc^cely  make  up  the  needed  Minyan• 

From  this  Sanctuary  we  can  not  reach  the  leaders  vdio  shape  our  de- 
stinies  but  you  and  I can  reach  those  vdio  are  padt  of  our  society  and 
are  involved  in  the  struggles  which  face  us  all•  Pray  for  them  and  with 
them  so  that  they,  and  all  mankind,  be  blessed  MjcDcijODObdaciina^  in 

our  day  with  a whole  heart•  «wL /acknowledge  that  only  love,  Recency 
and  justice  toward  one  and  all  can  true  peace  and  harmony  be  established 
on  this  earth• 

Amen• 


Baltimore 


March  19,  1855 
Sat,  morning• 


Oheb  Shaolm 


Rays  of  Light. 

"At  exactly  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  in  the  nDrning,  on ־» ־ugust  6, 
1945,  Japanese  time,  at  the  moment  v*en  the  atomic  bomb  fished  above  Hi- 
roshima,  Mias  Toshiko  &asaki,  a clerk  in  the  personnel  department  of  the 
East  Asia  Tin  Works,  had  j'fet  sat  down  at  her  place  in  the  plant  office  and 
was  turning  her  head  to  speak  to  the  girl  at  the  next  desk... then  every- 
lijLng  fell,  and  Miss  Sasaki  lost  consciousness.  The  ceiling  dropped  sud- 
denly  and  tto  wooden  flocr  above  collapsed  in  splinters  and  the  people  up 
there  came  down  aid  the  roof  above  them  gave  way;  but  principal  ly  and  first 
of  all,  the  bookcases  right  behind  her  swooped  forward  and  the  contents 
thrdw  her  down,  with  her  left  leg  horribly  twisted  and  breaking  underneath 
her.  There  , in  the  tin  foctcry,  in  the  first  moment  of  th  e atomic  age,  a 
human  being  was  crushed  by  books.«  '^his  is  the  way  in  whi  ch  John  Hersey 
tells  of  the  dawn  of  th  e atomic  age  in  his  now  classic  to  ok  "Hir oshima" . 

It  is  a annll  volume,  written  with  an  almost  di  sarming  simplicity  and  jet 
its  messagh  pounds  at  the  reader  with  all  the  w^ghtjM  viciousness  of 
the  atomic  blast.  It  was  a noiseless  flash  at  first,  the  only  thing  ״hieb 
people  saw  or  experienceel,  that  is  those  who  lived  through  the  erdeal,  was 
a ray  or  beam  of  light  somewhere  in  the  distance  which  seeme  d to  illuminate 
the  area  about  the  city.  It  was  a flash  which  brought  death  and  de  struct- 
ion,  horror  and  inhumanity  to  a civilization  in  the  throes  of  defeat. 

I cite  this  exmple  to  you  from  what  has  been  called  the  "best  report- 
ingto  cane  out  of  the  second  World  War״  because  only  recently  the  seme 
type  of  noiseless  flash  was  seen  again  and  made  fro  it -page  news  all  over 
this  country,  ani  perhaps  the  world.  Do  you  recall  the  vivid  picture  tak- 
en  on  the  West  Coast  which  *owed  the  flash  of  the  Hydrogen  Boiab  detonated 
in  the  waste  areas  of  Nevada?  It  was  an  explosion  set  off  for  purposes 
of  scientific  explaratitn  but  its  potential  is  extrema  destruction, v*en 
used  for  purposes  of  war.  The  flash,  as  shown  in  the  news  photo,  was  seen 
Clearly  in  Los  Angiles,  mare  than  500  miles  away  fr®  the  center  of  the 
experiment.  It  was  a truly  sobering  picture,  with  untold  petential  and 
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i f 0VQr  w0  1166cl6d  evidencQ  of  tli©  dostructive  fcrce  of  *tlids  w6a.pony  ־thds 
was  it,  printed  throughout  the  laud  in  black  and  וArt1ite.  As  I looked  at 
this  photo  certain  questions  came  to  mjr  mind,  which  I would  like  to  share 
with  you  in  passing;  what  will  the  future  bring,  will  I ever  be  involved 
in  such  a flash,  is  it  save  to  live  in  this  world,  if  I ever  have  a fa- 
mily  will  I be  jxגstified  in  bringing  them  into  this  woiid,  if  I ever  have 
children  will  I be  in  teaching  them  the  eternal  values  of  our 

faith? 

And  then,  another  ray  of  light  came  to  my  mind  aud  that  is  why  I am 
speaking  to  you  in  such  a manner.  I refer  to  a passage  included  in  the 
Torah  portion  designated  fcr  this  Sabbath,  called  "Ki  Sisoh".  ^he  story 
is  simple  and  yet  has  a stirring  message;  Moses  has  gone  up  the  mountain 
for  the  second  time  to  get  the  wofd  of  God  on  his  two  tabiets,  for  the 
first  set  of  laws  was  broken  at  the  time  of  the  golden  calf  episode.  Now 
he  returns  to  a people  who  have  remained  fäath^Xui  and  as  he  returns  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  beams  of  light  stream  from  his  face,  that 
the  glory  of  ^>od  is  reüiected  in  his  own  countenance.  The  beam  is  so 
bright  and  so  brilliant  that  the  people  are  afraid  of  Moses  and  when  he 
is  with  them,  he  is  forced  to  wear  a fail  in  order  to  subdue  the  brilliant 
rays  of  light  which  illumine  his  face.  Only  whan  the  leader  ia  in  direct 
contact  with  Deity  does  he  remove  the  veil  but  the  people  are  blinded  by 
by  the  streng  glow  of  light.  This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  vihat  we  have 
read  in  part  this  Sabbath  metrning  and  the  lesson  comes  none  too  soon  in 
the  light  of  the  atomic  explosions.  We  who  are  alive  this  day  and  vAid 
have  survived  the  terrors  of  this  new  and  terrible  force  are  faced  with  a 
choice,  a choice  of  turning  to  either  of  two  rays  of  light;  the  Igght  which 
will  bring  us  to  the  brink  or  into  the  pit  of  dstruction  or  the  light 
which  emanates  ffßm  the  chosen  of  God  and  which  blinds  us  only  with  the 
light  of  love,  of  faith,  of  humility  and  of  understanding.  Toward  which 
ray  of  light  shall  we  of  the  twentieth  century  turn?  Shall  it  be  love  or 


war? 
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The  flash  seen  in  the  sky  over  Los  •*Angeles  not  too  lon^  ago  was 
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a new  development  in  our  age,  it  was׳'mereiy  ^ continuation,  or  further 

of  what  had  happened  in  the  desert  in  New  Mexico  in  the  1940 *s. 

It  is  a terrible  and  new  weapon,  one  which  is  capable  of  killing,  maiming 
and  obliterating  more  people  at  one  blow  than  any  other  device  so  far  in- 
vented  by  man  over  the  centuries•  Only  in  this  setting  is  the  bomb  really 
worthy  of  notice  for  it  is  only  one  in  a series  of  destructive  forces  \Al1ich 
man  has  always  employed  as  he  rationalizes  his  destructiveness  by  using  the 
words  "self-defense״.  But  the  bomb  does  eyen  mare  extensive  danage  than 
iiSre  physical  destructiveness;  its  damage  is  related  to  the  questions  I 
was  forced  to  ask  myself  when  I saw  the  photo  vAi  ich  I have  already  called 
to  your  attention•  The  most  destructive  damage  which  the  hydrogen  age 
can  bring  to  man,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  humanity  is  in  danger  of  losing 
hope  for  the  future.  After  all,  we  are  somewhat  proud  of  our  civilization, 
of  what  we  have  accomplished,  of  what  is  yet  to  be  and  now  wo  stmnd  befcre 
the  awe-inspiring  abyss  v41  ich  will  plunge  our  civilization  into  darkness, 
more  than  ever  before.  Elmer  Davis,  in  his  latest  book  *Two  Minutes  till 
Midnight*  correctly  points  out  to  us  that  "civilization  is  not  laiildings, 
however  beautiful  or  historic  or  whatever  they  contain.,. it  is  rather,  some• 
thing  inside  of  the  people,  or  sane  of  the  people,  who  live  and  work  in 
those  buildings — the  way  they  feel,  the  way  they  thihk,  their  capacity  for 
thinking.״  ^^es,  indeed  it  is  the  people  who  have  made  the  buildings  and 
have  furttered  civilization  and  only  in  this  Ifight  can  we  truly  appreciate 
John  Hersoy*s  supreme  irony  when  he  relates  to  us  that  one  of  the  first 
ramifications  of  the  atomic  blast;  that  a woman,  a human  being,  was 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  books.  They  fell  upon  her  and  crushed  her.  Books 
living  literature,  written  by  man  and  containing  his  hopes  and  dreams  and 
ideals  served  the  purpose  of  maiming  their  creator,  in  the  form  of  a work- 
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er  employed  in  a tin  factory  in  Japan,  Hiroshima.  In  a situation  auch  as 
this  how  can  man  continue  to  have  hope  and  believe  in  the  better  wer  Id 
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which  we  should  strive  to  create?  How  can  man,  in  the  light  of  these  new 
weapons,  have  confidence  in  the  gutire?  Does  not  all  look  black  and 
blaak,  with  little  comfort  for  us  all,  with  humanity  at  the  cross-roads  , 
with  the  challenge  to  thought  almost  obliterated  by  the  fOash  which  wa* 
seen  ever  a distance  of  500  miles? 


the 
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The  bnly  hope  for  sdlvation  or'to^  or  faith  is  to  be  found  in 


turning  of  man  toward  the  other  ray  of  light,  that  beam  which  emanates  from 
thd  face  of  Moses.  And  why  was  there  aich  a brilliance?  Because  Moses 
had  just  received  the  laws  of  life  from  the  ^od  of  Life.  Laws,  ethical 
conmandments,  religious  injunctions,  moral  values,  a way  of  life:  these 
were  the  treasures  which  our  ancestors  ^^ht  with  him  down  from  the  place 
of  meetiug  and  his  encounter  with  God  hadAiUumined  his  face,  but  also  his 
heart,  his  mind  and  his  entire  oeing.  It  was  a glow  which  not  only  re- 
fleeted  his  having  been  in  the  Presence  but  which  denoted  as  well,  his 
enthusiams,  his  oonviotlon  that  «hat  he  had  written  on  the 

two  tablets  Äe  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  He  was.  In  short, 
the  messenger  of  hope  and  life;  to  what  greater  purpose  can  any  man  be  de- 
dicated?  It  is  a way  of  life  which  he  presented  to  those  Who  have  gone  fee- 
fare  us  but  the  message  of  truth  and  faith  is  available  to  us  also  in  our 
own  hysterical  era  of  destructive  progress.  ״Thou  sh alt  not  murder ״ ,״Thou 
Shalt  not  covet ״ ,״Thou  s halt  not  bear  false  witness״,  fer  ״I  am  the  Lard״^ 
anal  "Thou  shalt  not  take  my  name  in  vain",  the  se  are  some  of  the  key  phra- 
ses  to  be  found  In  the  law  of  Moses  but  to  us  they  have  become  just  these, 
phrases  instead  of  liidng  ideals,  words  ir^sead  cf  incentives  to  action. 
These  are  the  thoughts  which  can  be  taken  into  our  way  of  life  if  we  en- 
vision  civilization  as  does  ^Imer  Davis,  not  just  buildings  and  material 
achievements  no  matter  how  beautiful  or  historic,  regardless  of  their  con- 
tent  but,  more  important,  c^^etrt  in  terms  of  people,  brothers,  human  be- 
inga  who  are  3^^  to  us  all  in  their  hopes  and  dreams  and  beliefs^ for  them- 
selves  aid  all  these  to  follow.  70  understand  this,  to  believe  it  and  to 
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act  accordingly  is,  perh^s,  the  solution  to  the  bomb  and  the  answer  to 
its  constant  threat,  «he  negative  attitndes  fostered  by  the  destructive 
power  of  the  bomb  can  only  be  neutralized  by  the  positive  values  espoused 
and  propagated  by  that  equally  powerful  force,  called  religion  I 

Now  you  will  undoubtedly  say  to  youselves,  What  a dreaner,  an  ideal־• 
ist,  a sentimental  fool  who  envisions  great  things  but  doe  s not  recognize 
the  might  of  reality.  On  the  contrary,  my  friends,  I do  recognize  reality 
and  perhaps  just  because  of  it  I am  so  disturbed.  What  I a sk  of  you,  and 
of  myself,  and  of  all  mankind,  is  that  the  future  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
humanity,  that  then®  is  concern  over  the  lives  which  might  be  lost,  that 
soDB  thought  be  given  the  creative  minds  which  might  be  destroyed  far- 

ever  ani  ever.  We  knov/that  world  policy  is  not  made  on  your  level  or  mine 
but  we  can,  in  the  realm  of  our  society,  woric  for  peacd  and  understanding 
among  peoples  by  not  joining  in  the  chorus  which  chants  for  hate,  attack 
and  vhich  lusts  for  the  spoils  a defeated  ration  will  y^ild.  Let  us  be  a 
bit  mare  positive,  more  wholesome,  more  concerned  for  in  the  war  to  come 
no  people  or  family  will  escape  the  wrath  of  these  man-made,  uhleashed 
farces  of  destruction.  If  we  cannot  directly  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
history  we  can  at  least  express  our  unwillingiie ss  and  uncertainty  in  terms 
of  a negative  approach.  We  will  not  participate  in  the  frenzied  trend  tow- 
ard  war.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  refer  the  lost  and  the  confused,  the 
fearful  and  anxious  toward  the  light  of  ^od,  as  expressed  in  the  Bible  and 
as  shown  in  the  ideals  of  truth,  justice  and  love  which,  although  older  and 
more  abused  ttein  any  other,  stin  are  valid  for  a sick  and  oppressed  world. 
The  choice  is  one  of  war  or  love,  of  helping  one  another  or  destryoing  one 
another,  of  pity  and  faith  or  hate  and  destruction.  Which  way  shall  we 

turn? 

At  tlB  end  of  John  Hersey’s  bool^  he  poses  a very  interesting  question. 
״What  horrors  were  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the  chiMren  who  lived  through 
tbs  day  of  the  bombing  Hiroshima?  On  the  surface,  their  recollections. 


Vi, 

montlis  after  the  disaster,  were  of  an  exhilarating  adventire,  Toshio  Naka- 
mura,  who  was  ten  at  the  tine  of  the  tombing,  was  soon  able  to  talk  freely, 
even  gaily,  about  the  experience,  and  a few  weeks  before  the  first  anni- 
versary  he  wrote  the  following  matter-of-fact  essay  for  his  teacher  at  ־^ri- 
mary  School:. ..A  whirlwind  came.  At  night  a gas  tank  burned  and  I saw  the 
reflection  in  the  river.  We  stayed  in  the  park  one  night.  Next  day  I went 
to  Taiko  Bridge  and  met  my  girl  friends  Kikuki  and  Murakami,  '^^hey  were 
looking  for  t hei1|taothers . But  Kikuki’s  mother  was  wounded  and  Murakami’s 
mother,  alas,  was  dead.״  This  was  the  superficial  memory  of  one  type  of 
flash;  what  of  the  inner  forces  vÄi  ich  shall  shape  the  boy  into  a man? 

And  then,  were  you  priיi7ileged  to  see  the  glow  on  the  faces  of  our 
children  last  i'’riday  evening  as  they  came  here  to  celebrate  Furim  in  the 
House  of  Crod?  Did  you  see  their  smiles,  the  light  which  came  from  within, 
the  love  in  their  eyes  as  they  came  into  contact  orce  again  with  Biblical 
themes,  with  eternal  vklues , with  abiding  love?  We  had  to  lower  our  eyes, 
before  this  ray  of  light,  hun^idabfcy  for  their  joy  and  happiness  made  all 
the  suffering  and  t crment  of  the  soul  of  man  worthwhile  and  a feeling  of 
hope  and  trust  came  to  the  surface,  *^his  was  a second  kind  of  ray  of*  light  . 

My  friends,  to.*ard  which  light,  in  this  hydrogen  age,  shall  we  turn? 

4men. 
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׳Ibrah  portion  to  be  read  this  week,  Terumohj  outlines  in  specific 
detail  the  building  of  the  Sanctuary.  People  are  asked  to  bring  as  an 
offering  their  precious  stones,  wood,  oil,  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  Temple.  All  are  to  participate,  with  one  qualification:  only  those 
whose  teart  is  in  it,  and  who  are  interested  and  sincerely  believe  in  this 
new  venture . 

By  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  might  apply  the  pertinent  points 
of  our  Scripture  lesson  to  the  speaker  for  this  evening.  Dr,  Rivkin  is  also 
building  a new  structure,  a structure  of  thought  in  the  field  of  history, 
a new  daring,  challenging  ־interpretation  which  makes  the  subject  alive  and 
of  value  to  us  all.  - - 

His  heart  also  in  his  I know  for  two  of  us  entering  HUC 

together,  he  brought  with  him  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  friendliness  and  a 
dynamic  presentation  of  his  subject  which  electrified  the  student  body,  and 
soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  beloved  professors  on  the  College  faculty. 

He  forced  us  to  meet  the  challenge,  reinterpret  and  re-evaluate,  re-think 
that  which  had  been  api^thetically  accepted  in  the  past. 

He  also  brought  with  him  precious  goods:  years  of  study, experience  in 
teaching,  active  mind,  author  and  contributor  to  numerous  Journals,  position 
of  associate  professor,  — It  is  this  type  of  man.  Dr  .Ellis  Rivkin,  whom  we 
greet  this  evening  and  extend  a warm  "hello”  also  to  his  parents,  family  and 
friends  who  are  with  us  thnight. 

All  this  he  brings  to  us  for  our  :bcture,and  as  such  we  are  very  fortunate. 
I am  proud  to  call  him  my  teacher  and  friend.  Teacher«  studied  with  him,  wrote 
ray  thesis, and  I assure  you  that  the  influence  he  had  on  me  did  not  end  with 
my  graduation  from  the  Seminary.  T^riend;  as  I value  our  association,  have 
been  to  his  home,  that  he  took  a personal  interest  in  me  and  my  progress. 

Most  of  all:  I am  grateful  to  him  because  he  has  made  us  think  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  greatest  contribution.  He  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  you  hear 
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him  lecture  on  ״A  NEW  LOOK  AT  AMETIICAN  JEWISH  HIS  ׳TORY"  . - I s 
t^retcre,  ־ very  great  personal  privilege  thl  I have  the  honor  of 
introducing  to  you,  a man  «hom  I adalre,  respect  and  proudly  call  my 
friend  - Dr.  Ellis  Rivkin  — 


:■.^י :ine  :in  Ofierini 


The  -orah  i״c־"rnly  ^ ner'ar^zahle  product  01  the  ־ i.id  of  lum.  hot 
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0:113’■  does  it  record  the  -i1s1.0״y  01  oi.r  jkuj-i-c•  -- 

each  c-a״t»r,  oa  ev-jir י ד^;;®  ar.d  0־־t  verse  t:׳  verre  we  can  derive  sor.e 
particle  of  wisdon  and  enlielitennent , 9.  ־leaeure  ^ x-si:. 0 ׳  into  t;.e  ■■^nds 
of  the  ancients  who  preceded  us.  Take  the  lesson*which  we  dealt  this 
Sa-Dhath  norni  ■l,  dialed  ferumoh.  On  the  surface  it  is  a ven־  unins^ir- 
ing  narrative,  considered  frori  the  point  of  view  of  our  modern  da;■ 

1■  . a׳he  entire  S oliat^ers  which  comprise  this  Sedra  deal ״ ־;itl  'c.  e — - 
of  tlie  Sanctuary  in  the  desert;  a list  of  sneoifioatiens  and  offer- 
ings  to  which  the  neo-le  arc.  to  adhere  in  their  huilding  of  the  House  of 
God,  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  take  the  proposed  ■ä..n  01  an  architect  and 
write  down  in  a hook  all  of  the  meaDurenents,  details  and  speciiic-.  ti  ns 
Hated  ia-hOfr-ai-iw- and  t־  en  read  t'-.em  off  to  an  assemhleu  group  of  per- 
sons.  It  IS  pno  very  same  thing  wliioli  we  did  «■is  uorning;  «־.e  people 
are  to  "bring  precioiis  stones  and  etals,  linens  of  a fine  grade  and  de 
verse  colors,  s’:ins  and  spioes  and  oils  -11  to  ue  used  for  the  construct- 
ion  and  beaut Ifm oat i on  of  the  Tabernacle.  But,  if  we  look  closely,  we 
will  soon  note  that  these  0 .'ferings  are  to  be  brought  only  a certain 
group  of  neo״le,  and  therein  lies  the  difference.  It  ia  a little  to.  on 
with  which  our  forefathers  made  certain  that  only  responsible  and  dedi- 
cai.d  persons  are  to  be  a part  of^his  ventuji־!^  as^suoh^.^they  ensure  i±®^ 

-י-*- 

the  children  of  ׳Israel,  tho^l  ׳"they׳  take"■ -for  me  an  offering;  of  evea  -- 
whose heart  is  willing,  ye  shall  take  Ky  offering."  The  meaning  is  sure- 
ly  beyond  questicn!  those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  their  faith, 
those  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  for  the  glory  of  God  and  those  who 
oo-nsider  their  religion  something  ■ ere  than  1M״e  duty,  only  these  oatago- 
ries  of  people  are  to  participate  in  the  oonstructi  n of  the  great  Tab  /I- 

nQ.cle,  uhicli  is  to  house  the  Deity. 

In  a se.'.se,  it  is  a very  pri'  itive  00  oe  tion  vdiioh  we  have  in  ־t.  is 


. ' 'i 
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section  Imt  certainly-  more  advanced  than  the  e«.rl.er  raethods  of  sacrifice 
which  dealt  in  tefms  of  animals,  incantati  ns  and  macic•  Noxv,  the  sacri- 
fice  is  still  of  materia.l  goods  but  with  a new  purpose,  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  !•׳orship  and  o '.ly  by  men  who ׳-80 ל  t the  specific  qualifications 
of  our  forefathers•  No  longer  can  any  nan  approach  Deity»  no  longer  can 
any  nan  build  himself  a small  alter  or  image  by  th.e  wayside  but  the  reli- 
gi  on  has  ncv;  beccme  cert  rali zed,  more  edifying  o.nd  s״.pported  by  r־.en  v>Lose 
hearts  are  ^/illing  in  the  best  spirit  of  our  a:  c lent  tradition. 

116^ר  ever:  genermti  n has  had  to  miahe  its  sac:.nfice  or  b1־i::g  its 
of;!■  ring  to  Jiidaisr■־,  i;׳־  order  יrt!At  it  o.nd  its  rrinciples  be  netUv,  t ed. 

In  ti  e,  however,  we  advanced  in  our  concepti  n of  wl  ־ t i^  demanded  of 
us:  first  ani'  al  sacrifices,  then  ,^.ect»t  men  who  centro.lized  raigion 


and  bi-ilt  a House  of  ^od,/־~-^,  with  the  e.dvnnt  of  the  :־'raghets,  a cho.ng'e 
in  emphasis  as  we  left  the  old  sac:  ificial  cle־״.ents  behind  us  and  ti’.rjied 
to  -ore  et’  ical  concepts,  :.oralit:  , lייstice,  Love,  '.’’jr^th  these  bect.’  e 
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would 6נ ו  if  they  would  heed  the  call  to  malce  an  offering  of  their  time 
for  the  sa?<e  of  their  cougregatiai  and  tl.eir  religion.  One  can  know  no 
greater  pleasure  or  loftier  experience  than  to  worship  in  the  co.1pany  01 
ones  fellow  reli&  onists;  to  pray  to  God  in  unison,  to  lift  ones  voice 
in ר ו^ayer  and  ו editaticn  in  the  spirit  of  warr^th  and  friendliness  which 

the  fellov/ship  of  Israel  implies. 

hut  we  ash  a second  offering  of  our  people,  as  a necessary  corrola־ 

TTj  to  the  first,  it  is  not  enough  for  people  to  give  us  their  tine  and 
attend  the  many  services  and  activities  which  we  have  to  offer.  Tney 
must  cane  to  us  in  a sp-rit  of  enthusiasn  and  love.  We  ask  then  to  ai'in^ 
t'-exx  offering  of  their  wholehearted  pe.rt icipati  on  so  that  the  words  \h  ich 
they  utt  r the  phrases  T^iidi  are  upon  their  lips  and  which  stem  from 

thcTX  !׳Eary  will  Deco  e meaningful  and  vital  to  one  and  all.  To  he  a 
pa  sive  listener,  or  one  who  attends  listlessly  either  our  services  or 
ptiVitler’can  not  help  the  congregatimi  nor  himself.  He  can  not  help 
the 'worshippers  for  his  spirit  of  pass1v-.ty  and  hored  men  are  conta^ife^i^ 
and  spread with  the  rapidity  of  a plague  from  one  to  the  other.  Tnis 
is  the  type  of  person  who  comes  because  it  is  the  tuing  to  do  or  because 
someone  talked  him  into  attendance  and  thus  he  berrs  a grudge  against  all 
humanity  and  Jews  particularly,  does  not  use  his  vr  ayer  book  except 

to  stare  at  it,  he  does  not  s״ng  rhe  music,  he  rises  in  his  s^  with 
difficulty  and  seats  hi  self  w-ih  a sxgh  of  rd.ief.  He  alscr^of  no 
help  to  him.s^f  for  v/ith  such  a negative  att^itude  he  can  never  allow  him- 
self  the  lu::ury  of  c^hj-^orirg  into  the  delights  of  his  faith,  can  never 
free  his  .״xud  sufficiently  from,  prejudice  to  let  the  feeling  of  warmth 
and^pir^t  of  dedicat i-n  sweep  over  him.  As  such,  we  have  a sullen  ana 
bored  individual  before  us  rather  than  the  dynar.n.c,  acvr.ve  and  eager 
thusiast  who  might  be  a part  of  our  g r0c.p  if  he  would  only  give  hx  self 
half  a chance.  The  oeÖule  of  past  generations  came  to  the  Sanctuary  with 
song  and  praise  on  their  lips  and  they  found  that  their  fa.tli  6 0106^.  mexr 


high  shirits.  ׳fdVthera,  v;orship  wa^iot  a di  ore  dut  a pleasant  and  reward- 
ing  experience  which  would  profit  a !!an  as  te  approachetjit  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind.  This,  the  right  frame  of  mind,  as  well  as  enthusiastic 
participation  in  our  progi.am  of  worship  and  activity  is  what  we  ask  of 
our  people  in  our  day  as  we  seek  their  second  offering, 

-nd  third,  and  perhaps  most  innortint,  we  ask  of  our  people  that  they 
bring  us  their  offering  of  sincerity.  Not  only  time  and  participation  but 
a sincere  belief  in  the  principles  which  they  utter  aid  a sincere  effort 
on  their  part  to  carry  these  beliefs  to  t’.ieir  logical  conclusion.  This 
implies  work  and  dedication,  commitment  and  patience.  Far  the  past  two 
weeks  I have  bean  asked  to  speak  on  a number  of  ocoasio^  for  the  ״atlonal 
Conference  of  ^ians  ard  Jews  and  3^  each  instance  I tr>A;o  point  out  to 
the  young  pocrple  that  this  era  of  Brotherhood  is,  unfortunately,  not  Just 
around  the  ooriBr  but  in  the  future;  that  it  is  sometting  for  which  we 
all  mst  .«rk  and  it  is  tovjard  its  ultlne  te  realization  that  we  must  de- 
dioate  ourselves.  It  is  the  same  in  raiatian  to  our  prayers  in  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual,  .»e  pray  that  God's  kingdom  be  so  aa  established  on  earth 
that  all  recognize  the  inherent  decency  of  every  himan  being,  that  we  ob- 
tain  the  power  and  strength  to  encounter  life  witti  fortitude  and  courage 
and  an  of  these  objectives  are  worthy  of  our  praj-ers.  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  gpes  deeper  than  this  far  prayer  ,dthout  sincere  and  dedicated 
action  will  serve  no  purpose,  ־we  must  learn  to  participate  in  every  effort 
to  bring  peace  to  our  society,  we  must  actively  caiipa  ign  for  the  rlgits  of 
others,  we  must  bring  our  goal  into  view  by  our  persoml  examples  in  the 

of(^publlo  relations  and  in  our  dealings  with  our  ibllow  men.  It  is 
all  too  easy  aid  comfortable  to  take  the  attitude  of  letting  the  other 
person  do  the  Job,  we  becaae  discouraged  aid  fatalist!  c m our  approach 
^ the  problems  ^oord  tis.  ■^st  us  call  to  the  fore  the 

virtues  of  patience  and  (mutual  dedio  ati  on  to  an  ideaA  and  in  this  nanner 

do  our  bit  to  bring  these  supposedly  idealistic  ide^ls-to  the  point  of 


AS  Vje  toing  the  tl:r(id  affaring,  sincerity,  we  shall  find 
ths  task  is^not  impossible  proportions,  that  with  our  siiio erit y and  de- 
dioation,  we  can  be  instrumental  in  forging  that  chain  which  -vill  ul- 

timately  lead  to  a realization  of  our  ideals. 

■^es,  my  friends,  times  and  people  ani  ideas  change  over  the  years; 

that  v/hioh״as  acceptable  in  the  of  ocr  dBsert  ״and e rings  is  no  long- 

eras  valid  in  our  own  tline.  But  sj>ill,  the  basic  ingredient  of  the  wi,- 
dom  of  our  ance^ar  s is  part  of  our  heritage,  "onlj׳  those  vdiose  hearts 

are  vdlllng"  . ^ore  you  one  .f  tose?  .ore  you  ״il  ling  to  cring  your  three- 
fold  offering  of  th;e  , participation  and  sincerity  to  the  Tabernaols?  If 
your  ans..er  is  in  the  affirmative  and  you  are  ready  to  act  in  accordance 
.vith  your  convictions,  than  we  may  surely  envision  a day  when  all  man- _ 
kind  shall  live  at  peace  with  one  aixjthar.  Then  the  oanotuary,  built  by 
a labor  ;aotivated  by  the  stooerlty  of ' our  hearts  and  iidids, shall  stand  as 
a staining  monument  to  our  faith  in  ourselves,  our  faith  in  our  fellow  man 
and  our  faith  in  -Imlghty  ״od-.  The  Golden  ..ge  may  not  cor,®  into  being  in 
our  generation  but  it  Bill  surely  ooi-e  to  pass;  as  such,  our  ohilorenand 
children's  children  will  benefit  and  their  lives  will  be  enriched. 


lUaeu . 


Balt  o. 


?ebraury  26,  1955 
batLirday  morning. 


Oh 0b  *Jhalom 


sfimioii  of  TKh«  J Cl.iRl'IiiiY , by  Lil-i  ia.n 


Book  revievi/  ___ 

I am  certain  that  the  author  vAiose  spiritual  autobiography  we  are  a- 
bout  to  discuss  is  kno.ra  to  most  of  you. ־) ־his  latest  book  of  Lillian 
omith’^v^fas  recently  chosen  as  one  of  last  yeaבi^^  35  most  notable  , so 

selected  by  the  Notable  Books  Cornittee,  headed  by  the  chief  librarian  of 
the  Lincoln  Library.  Two  of  her  earlier  efforts  have  placed  her  on  the 
best  seller  lists  several  years  in  a row.  One  of  these  is  *'Killers  of  the 
Dream"  äout  the  most  well-known  you  will  recall  by  the  name  ״Bt.'^nge  Npuit״. 
In  this  voluiae,  particularly,  she  presented  tons  a sleeping  and  devastat- 
ing  indictment  of  our  behavior  toward  the  colored  population  in  tliis  countr, 
a novel  which  made  her  a figure  to  b e reckoned  vd־th  on  th.  level  of  all 
those  writers  v^ho  have  cast  a searching  and  piercing  look  at  society  and 
- at  the  trends  and  movements  ״hich  affect  the  land  in  ich  we  live.  The 
two  books  which  we  have  mentioned  reflect  her  pattern  of  thought  in  rela- 
tion  to  otters;  how  men,  women  and  children  who  are  less  fortunate  than  v/e 
live,  love  and  exist.  But  now  she  has  written  a third  book,  with  a com- 
pletely  different  approach  to  the  problems  of  our  age.  Having  been  con- 
cerned  wit  h t he  lives  of  others  heietofore,  she  has  no*  reacted  the  point 
of  casting  a look  witiiiri  herself.  Lsirg  a sentence  by  arnst  Cassirer  as 
her  otto,  she  has  cane  to  the  point  of  declariig  that  a person  can  not 
nudge  teose  who  come  into  ones  orbit  without  being  aware  of  the  problems 
and  flifficultios  v/hich  face  us  as  individuals.  Her  otto  states,  "If  I .. 
put  out  the  light  of  my  own  persoml  experience  I cannot  see  ana  x caraiot 
judt.e  the  experiences  of  other  s׳'.  •“■s  such,  she  embarks  on  a symbolic  jour 

ney  which  will  take  her  through  the  lives  of  those  with  v^iom  she  has  co  .e 
into  contacjj,  into  the  geographical  areas  of  our  l^nd  wtere  she  grew  up, 
and  toward  an  examination  of  those  values  which  have  been  a pert  of  her 
since  the  days  of  her  childhood.  Her  opening  s eitence , "There  is  no  going 
alone  on  a •journey",  sets  the  mood.  ..liss  ^mith  believes  that  one  can  in- 
derstand  himself  only  as  one  kno./s  a rn  appreciates  the  forces  .h  loh  have 
shaped  ones  character;  th>|at  these  forces  are  to  be  found  in  every  realm 


a.1  ■ o ״ רוי^וו סhe  s vvTitten  her  th^id  hook, 

of  Ilian’s  existence  on  earth,  -s  such,  ״he  tus 

II ־,, ״hi  ר Qh  ad  ״to  v/a.rd  ■t  ’-.e  end  of  lest  j^r• 
appropriately  entitles.  "The  ״ourney",  publish  ea  to  oar  , 

The  author  has  a Great  leal  in  oormon  01th  ״s*1  ion 

the  basic  erer-preoent  .uesticn,  oho  a.  ״ ohe  besi-ns  her  ’ourney  oith 

.n  atte.pt  to  relate  herself  to  the  faeces  that  be.  to  tiB  oorli  rounS  a- 

hout.  to  the  destinies  ohich  may  or  may  h־t  affect  all  of  .anhind  ^ 

knows  that  she  is  only  one  of  many;  a frail,  almost  mco. s ehuenti-l  in 

vMual  auione  the  misses  of  billions  of  peoples  on  the  face  of  this  earth 

.t  the  sate  tii.e  she  feels  the  read  of  establishinG  herself  ■•s  a distinc. 

ji.״-•  ■K,.  4.4  t.n  make  to  the  iV  elf  are  04. 
and  seuerate  htttan  beinc  oho  h s a oo־n.r.U.  ״ion  to  make 

י • a ׳"•  e mas־-־s  she  maintains,  is  *he  real  enemy  of  the  ^eopie 
all  manhirc.  -!.9  mas״  .^s , t־ua  . ...  . 

today;  f״y  ־f ״ ״ Ocliath  who  bo־״t  ar^  braG  a״i  fill  C the  very  ai. 

hrerthe  with  his  i-uGS.  ponderous,  statue-line  presence.  0.-3. e -s  to 

_ .4  4״-  'o  ■p  ( ■T*  Ion  tiii-O•  • • 

■ no.,-  c h ־-.,  tl-is  ^־iaiit?  i i'-xO  06  2 41 tia^-  xcr  .4 

L׳dV1a  Vl/liO  OuUi  O J.  oxj,  Tka  1 3 o . . n 

,a.  ו - י-,  c  1י•! ■ ס - ״־ . - י  ad  this  ״avid  .׳ätlilri  hi.useii  . . . 

cne  day  1 * ealized  tii-ct  c±  / 7 • * ־־ י 

־ ■ -t  . ■ 1-  a -ih  ulmoe  the  hu״:un  bein״,  reve.led  in  his  t-iniit/־ 
to  fina  ana  set  1!-  a pv.;12-0c' 

fold  differences  arx  infinite  po.  sibiliWes  . for  all  to  sea  . to  b - -״  , 

ar.  to  be  identified  with."  *es.  each  one  of  us  ״ ust  :..ake  the  affort^tc 

, , j •1,  4 - י ״ n !יי•'  ihii  the  w or  J.a » at 

rise  out  of  tie  soimrp  of  medi^rity  and  mJ.e^n1.  .-r ^ ... . ״ 

״• י ־ ״ ״ ..ץ , . • . ״ , ץ !/ צ•ncs,  .  ר■,־ו . ו ן רr,  V Wd  ^ S it  ay׳p3״a.r. 

is  ret  or.  easy  task  ..hi.h/oe  must'set  r ai•  • ou1-־e״.v- , -־ 

ו ■ -int'er  he  bears  the  name  of  nillian  -mitn  0״ 

that  toe  frail  h'minn  beinG,  .het.ar  ne  ״e״  ,, 

f  ׳-״, ־  of  - dees  lot  have  the  ability  to  OTercaie  the  o - 

Stacies  placed  in  his  ..ay  so  consistently,  •*nd  yet,  ih-o.dne  of  rs  inco  - 
sequence,  -an  hms  never  believed  it.  "nim  bec-use  cf  his  refusal  ^0^  e- 

iieve  rt,  because  of  his  crazy,  unoonhuerable  hope,  -an  alone  of  livi-S 

p •P  . tn  It  is  a strantje  talent  and  strictly 
oreat'nres  has  le_med  to  outwit  rate. 

huiinn.״  - , . 

rerhaps  in  x^iliian  -xiith  ’ s journey  she  has  caie  upon  tne  0-sic 

of  life:  the  awakenirc  of  the  mind  of  a child,  the  ackno.vledGinG  of  ones 

limitations  imposed  from  ,h  thout  and  .vi  to  in,  and  then  the  final  raiease 


111. 

and  effort  ״hi oh 111 ״  spur  tan  on  to  cr^ntnees  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his 
fello.v  man.  It  is  this  thought  .fc  idi  guides  her  nud  as  she  continues  on 
her  journey,  as  she  moets  all  manner  of  men  and  ״omen,  as  she  oomes  into 
oa'.taot  •dth  sights  left  unseen  for  many  years  and  suddenly,  by  some  pro- 
oess  of  association,  brought  bach  into  sharp,  clear  and  often  brilliant 

focus,  ^he  has  learned  to  phrase  her  goal  to  she  defines  the  objective  of 

prayer  and  so,  attempting  to  relate  herself  to  something  higher  and  nobler 
Jshan  the  ordinary,  she  oomes  to  recognize  the  value  of  enduring  principles 
and  eternal  tho-.«hts.  irrayer  , then,  and  the  goal  cf  life,  is  ״the  iß  ed  to 
that  one  feels  every  day  of  one's  life  to  be  related  to  something  Bitoi 

bigger  tran  one's  self,  something  more  alive  than  one's  self,  southing  old 

er  and  something  not  yet  born,  sometliing  that  .(ill  endure  through  time. 

Once  again,  she  sees  herself  as  a childj  the  many  ha^py  hours  span 
in  the  company  of  her  fiiaids,  family  and  loved  ones  pass  in  happy  and  con- 
tented  review  befa-e  her  mind's  eye.  ״he  has  pl.ysa  and  been  happy,  she 
has  had  no  serious  wants,  the  days  of  childhood  have  been  pleasant  and  ito- 
largelS  undist^.bed  in  thalr  tranquility,  •uid  then,  slo.vly  and  surely,  de- 
manding  and  exciting,  urgent  and-  beyond  recall,  certal n quest!  0ns  come  to 
her  mind,  the  mind  of  a child,  n most  .vonderful,  and  truly  a goa-given 
phenomenon  is  about  to  take  place:  she  has  begun  to  think:  I'hat  hardest 
of  all  human  traits,  the  most  frustrating  asiix  of  all  the  vagaries  of  tne 
human  being  has  co  1־e  t o the  f a•  e and  .vill  no  longer  he  dtoied.  Ihe  child, 
the  infant  of  the  ,(trld  has  begun  to  awake  from  his  slumber  and  has  taken 
the  first  ■few,  hestita>lat  steps  which  will  lead  him  slowly  but  steadily 
into  the  wcrld  of  adulthood.  I'he  wonders  afid  beauties  aC  i-ature  begin  to 
attract,  the  love  of  parents  and  friends  becaßs  souethlng  ^predated  and 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  the  a.je-inspiri  ng  and  yet  .enevolent  fieJbr® 
of  God  enters  into  the  oonsoie.ae  of  the  human  soul  ana  there  are  innumor- 
able  questions  whith  spring  to  the  fare,  ״ome  of  those  will  fade  away  as 
quickly  as  they  ca:e,  a fa.(  are  to  be  answered  vagiely,  others  oompetautly. 


iv. 


and  still  othe  catagories  of  questions,  like  ״.^ho  am  I?'״,  which  will 

never  be  fulfilled.  ts  a result,  one  day  many  years  hence,  the  unanswered 

questions  will  lead  one  like  our  author  to  undertake  a journey  in  search 

of  oneself.  But  listen  to  the  ctiild:  ”of  course,  those  questicns  could 

not  bo  answered  by  philosopher  nor  by  par  ait.  But  they  are  the  way  the 

child  has  of  saying;  I want  to  know.  I want  to  knovv  eveiy  thing  about  me, 

whht  draws  rue  to  you,  what  pulls  us  apart  fraa  each  other.  I want  to  know 

all  about  <^od . ^».11  about  past  and  future.  -‘^11  about  right  and  wrong,  /*.nd 

everything  about  the  earth  and  the  sun  and  tie  moon  and  the  stars  and  wint- 
er  and  summer  and  birds  and  ants  and  flowers  and  vveeds  and  st  orms.  an  a - 

boatloD  . I y^nt  to  kncv/  v/hat  is  inside  of  the  earth  and  what  is  inside  of 
me  and  what  is  inside  of  my  mother  and  «vhat  is  inside  a dream,  -ti-nd  how 
far  away  is  the  most  distant  star  and  does  a child  live  a!  it.  1 visnt  to 
climb  the  peak  that  has  never  been  climbed  and  svvim  in  the  biggest  ocean 
and  I want  to  g o into  the  swamp.  I want  to  know!"  **■nd  it  is  this  viii  ch 
hungry  minds  bring  to  the  adult  ^,orld  and  the  ansvvers,  unfortunately,  are 
all  too  often  hidden  amid  scraps  of  half-lies  and  h a If  s , in  laughter 

or  silence,  -«■nd  after  a while  the  mind  loses  its  hunger  for  truth;  if  it 
is  never  fed  when  young  it  turns  to  strange  substitutes,  called  ״things*?. 

it  is  an  ever  recurrent  theme  as  vve  look  at  our  people  today,  in  every 
״*alxs:  cf  lixe  , that  although  they  have  once  asked  questions  and  were  con- 
cerned  with  the  higher  and  perhaps  nobler  things  in  life,  they  sooner  or 
later  turn  to  mere  concrete,  practical,  substantial  considerations  and  pro- 
jects.  From  an  appreciation  of  ״values”  the  people  tu  m to  ”things”,  ^on- 
sider  the  sensitive  child  who  has  been  ’/bought  to  love  and  a dare,  to  appre- 
date  and  !!?die  with  care  the  sent  itivit  ies  of  otiers  when  suddenly,  he 
coDes  into  contact  with  the  material  tilings.  It  is  Lis  first  set-b.  ck,  his 
first  reversal  from  the  world  in  which  all  was  beautiful,  full  of  ^lendor 
and  where  all  loved  one  another  with  a deep  and  abiding  love.  It  is  only 
the  first  intrusion  by  the  outside  world  but  it  dll  not  be  the  last;  the 
pattern  nov/  established  v/ill  recur  many  otter  times  throvthout  his  lifetime 


V 


and,  if  he  is  not  one  of  those  ;/htf.  will  undertake  the  journey,  he  will 
never  recover.  £3»?  ^!ce  he  has  been  frustr.ated  in  his  yearning  for  the  di- 


become  hard  and  carious  and  insensitive  to  the  finer  things 


vine,  he 


v^ich  life  has  to  offer.  ״And  the  little  child,  in  school,  cried  because 

all  that  Miss  Molly  had  t ought  him  to  love  and  to  »ant  to  know  began  to 

shrink  in  the  presaice  of  things.  Maybe  Miss  Molly,  his  teacher,  should 

have  tought  him  how  to  make  money,  how  to  hun,-  er  and  thirst  for  it,  in- 

stead  of  teaching  him  to  want  to  know  about  dinosours  and  the  *‘•Itar  of 

Heaven,  and  time  and  space,  and  the  humaysoul 

These  are  some  of  the  sentiments  »'^ich  came  to  the  mind  of  our  author  as 

she  jo’urneyed  into  the  realm  of  th  e past,  as  she  sav/  once  again  those  v־d.th 
^ U,  close 

whom  she xntoxtxxgfeacgli  and  who  had  led  her  on  the  journey  through  life, 
dhe  too,  like  every  other  human  being,  learned  bv  virtue  of  her  experiences 
that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  shaped  by  einy  number  of  factors  and  that  the 

mind  vvhich  is  not  a finished  product  emerges  »/ith  all  its  many  dreariis  into 
the  world  and  society  of  adults.  Hardness,  callousness,  indifference  is 
the  lot  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  human  beings;  those  who  do  have  a miss 
molly  to  teach  them  are  äiortly  awakened  by  the  rude  ^olt  of  reality.  To 
knovi^  about  dinosours  or  the  of  •^"■eaven  or  the  soul  of  man,  they  find, 

is  of  very  little  !xactical  value  in  the  realm  of  the  life  one  normally 
leads  (away  from  the  Sanctuary  of  the  home  and  love  ...nd  it  is  at  this  very 
point  *hen  man  must  look  vnthin  hiimself  and  find  a path  tack  to  the  holier 
aspects  of  our  existence,  if  we  desire  to  retain  some  of  the  precious  va- 
lues  which  were  gixx  once  a part  of  us. 

־*־t  is  at  this  point  that  man  discovers  himself  to  be  a part  aL'  the 
masses,  one  of  the  many  who  form  tiie  Goliath  and  it  is  at  this  ¥ery  oment 
that  he  casts  a searching  glance  about  h.'.mself  hopirig  to  discover  the  Ha- 
vid  who  vvill  slay  the  giant  mcjl^-ter.  Individuality  cries  out  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  the  "!ד  in  all  of  us  year^n  to  be  identified  v/ith  the  good,  ajid 
that  which  will  be  better,  the  heart  of  man  beats  faster  and  more  nobly  as 
we  right  ourselves  and  say,  i.o,  v/e  are  not  a part  of  the  niasses , »/e  are 


t 


aM  t.a  Uavid  Ä-  resides  Ir.  every  area  of  this 

,.eat  .״id.  atd  we  wild  slay  the  siant.  ״iU  ״ahe  0״  oontrihution  to  «e 
and  all.  for  ,״e  are  individualities,  created  in  the  image  cf  ^cd.  Lillian 
.,״h  uses  the  .vcr  d ״different■־.  You  and  ,1  are  different  from  anylhing 
ti.t  has  ever  gone  before  a:d  that  is  whit  :״he־  us  part  of  ^.t  group 
oall־d ״ ״an ״ .״Different  because  .e  speak  and  we  love,  because  yearn 
■:.ledge  and  10::g  tobe  tied  to  otfnr  hu:״:.  beings.  Different  because 
״e  .«uld  rather  die  than  be  deprived  of  tenc  erness  and  truth-and  .ould  aie, 
.are  vje  permanently  cut  off  from  them".  Yes,  in  ■all  of  ti.Bse  .:ays, 
many  more,  we  areVdiff er ent  species  of  creation.  Over  the  centuries  in 
״hi Of:  we  have  evolved  from  crude  and  unt^:ed  animals  to  0״  present  era  of, 
at  least  partial,  civilisation,  we  have  come  into  contact  with  rany  try-  . 
ins  experiences.  The  :״y  has  often  see.1ed  too  dangerous  to  be  trod  upon, 

the  Obstacles  to  progress  have  appeared  insurmour-table  a:d  the  spirit  of 

...  fnl'ied  tc  live  up  to  its  high  expeota- 

our  species  has  all  too  frequently  faii-cd  to  11  P 

......  .»,- רויק full  of  awe,  treiuhled  väth 

tions.  ..nd  yet,  although  we  were  fearful  and  full  01  a , 

terror  and  stood  bowed  by  the  iniionsity  of  it  all,  as  we  were  ovstcoms  ^ 
h the  !::finite  variety  of  things  which  .ve  did  not  k:x־w  nor  ur:derstood, 

there  also  came  a time  w-n  the  terror  began  to  leave  ״:an.  You  see,  he 

^ . .h V 4י- ן  , e • h knew  he  had  not  been  on  this  earth 
^eganto  remamher  a fev^  tuins^s  . h״^ 

4-יו . ,״ ו  Cl ר ו+  Vi1=1 ־  T IvBd  hsir  6 tu- 1 HO  ant 
4 י-,.,  -t- Via  RD  rrillion  vears  the  ant  nas  j.1v.wu 
long,  compared  to  the  50  million 

^ ך.,  rrite  Beethoven  s seventh 

I . 4.  •v סב ס ן ■ ך  CST  carve  out  a Bavid,  or  ./rxua  uaa״!! 

couu/t  paint  ilona  Lisa,  a1  ouxvc  ״ 

symphony,  or  build  a great  bridge,  or  i־:vent  an  airplane  or  discover  pe- 
nicillln/or  dream  up  and  organize  democratic  governme:*־  ,)  cr  be־o.-e  a 
great  si^geon  or  create  a great  industry  or  thirX  of  somethxng  as  new  or 
effective  as  anything  «!at  come  to  yo■״  mind.«  Indeed,  it  was  If.an 

Who  has  brought  himself  to  this  point  in  his  life;  each  man  had  a 
within  who  stood  ready  to  slay  the  Ooliath;  each  hu:aanbeirg  had  not  o.n  y 
the  p«er  but  me  right  to  make  his  individuality  felt  a־  he  po  nted  wr 
pride  to  that  which  had  been  acoomplisl^d  over  the  years,  on  a large  com- 
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munity  seals  as  vvell  as  on  the  level  of  t he  individual.  It  is  within  one- 
self  that  one  finds  decency  and  humanity  and  these  give  us  a purpose  for 
living.  -ViBn  Lillian  ^mith  !ס^יסס!  within  herself,  saw  this:  ״the 

symphonic  fullness  of  life  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  jive  it  today, 

ivxan,  directing;  man,  playing  his  instruments;  one,  ten  then  sand,  two  Mil- 
ion  bodies  aM  haiuds  and  minds  and  hearts  bringing  the  dream  into  reality 
as  dissonances  build  toaard  climax,  resolve,  mount  again,  held  in  key  by 
belief,  modulating  into  r ichar  beliefs — making  fabulous  m us  ic  . It  is  man’s 
role  in  this  evolving  Universe  to  teach  the  terrors  of  his  nature  and  his 
world  to  sing,  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  create  the  new  from  the 

debris  of  the  old.״ 

00  far,  then,  Lillian  Pith’s  ״The  Journey״.  If  you  and  I were  to 
lookAfor  a single , /de script  ive  word  by  which  we  would  characterize  her 
trek  into  past,  present  and  future  and  find  a parallel  for  our  own  con-־ 
stant  searching,  vvhati  would  that  ward  be?  I believe  we  could  suminrize 
by  saying,  the  search  for  ^aith.  *.n  unconquerable  belief  in  the  unique- 
ness  of  i^ian,  a firm  knowledge  that  life  is  worthwhile,  a faith  in  a set  of 
values  the  adherance  to  vi^ich  will  make  us  more  whole  scDie  individuals  and 
certainly,  faith  in  the  acceptance  of  a G-od  vAio  rules  the  world  and  v/ho 
looks  with  kindness  and  mercy  upon  His  creation.  It  is  a type  of  faith 
which  can  seldom  be  proven  or  described  in  terms  of  reality;  it  is  a faith 
which  ^־avs  from  within,  whi&h  suffuses  the  being  of  man,  which  speaks  from 
the  heart  and  affects  the  soul,  which  dictates  co  id.  uct  and  attitudes.  It 
is  a strong  and  dynamic  faith  which  Liaintains  ttiat  man  can  change  if  he 
so  wills  it,  that  the  divinity  of  our  God  in  Heaven  is  to  be  found  in  e- 
very  man  living  on  this  earth.  It  is  a faith  in  the  questions  of  the 
child,  in  the  ability  of  th  e adult  to  overcome  victoriously  the  obstacles 
placed  in  his  path,  it  is  a faith  which  says  to  us  all:  you  ha^  the  po- 
tential,  you  need  not  despair,  you  are,  a David  with  courage,  fortitude  and 
strength  in  your  heart.  Become  a.vara  of  it,  use  it  to  good  advantage  and 
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may  you  as  we  ע.  as  all  humanity  profit  as  you  come  into  yoir  0״m. 

At  the  trery  oeginning  of  our  discussion,  my  friends,  I spoke  tf  our 
book  as  a ״spiiitual  autobiography”,  and  that  it  v»as  . I’he  autl.or  found 
herself  in  the  course  of  her  journeyings  and  is  now  ready  to  cope  with 
the  probleias  and  lives  of  others,  wherever  she  maybe  of  serivoe.  ^id  she 
make  any  or  revolutionary  discoveries  or  emerge  with  a new  dogma^  for 
geije  rations  to  c 01.B  ? Of  course,  not;  she  is  like  any  of  w^iith  one  di- 
stinction:  she  had  the  c .urage  to  look  vi^ithin,  to  reevaluate  and,  emerging 
from  the  ordeal,  make  of  herself  a mare  con  seer  ate  d a nd  dedicated  indivi- 
dual.  1^  there  is  a less^on  in  all  of  this  , it  is  here:  vi^e  too  must  go 
on  a spiritual  Journey  vdth  the  h pe  that  it  will  lead  to  a spiriitual 
awakening  cind  tie  n,  refreshed  and  alive,  we  shall  be  of  service  to  others. 
The  mind  of  man  is  supreme  bowing  only  before  x1.lmig,  hty׳  Ood^  the  mind  of  man 
can  not  lielp  bjit  conclude  tliat  the  Journey  is  one  in  search  of  faith  and 
that  with  this  f^ith  v\/e  can  safely  and  securely  look  ahead  toward  a bright 
and  premising  future, 
ximen , 


Jeb,  18,  1955.  balt_more 

Friday  evening 
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/ THOU  oHrt.LT  HCT  LILL,^. 

'v.  ■זrו  oiir  Torah  portion  ״vhat  is  per- 

This  oabbath  :doming  ';/e  have  read  in  our  xoran  p 

1.״.  the  literature  of  the  vvor  Id.  Contain- 
haps  the  .!lost  ir^portant  dooument  i 

ed  in  the  seotion  hno.m  as  ״Yi־ro״ara  the  Ten  Oa.^deonts.  th«a 
and  ethical  precepts  .-hioh  have  been  Hie  ״anstay  of  our  civilization  f 
^ny  cento^iee.  The  hecalocue.  by  all  relisions.  is  considered  to  be  the 
.ost  deBiandins  of  la.s  and  as  su^i  it  has  been  revered  and  respected  by 

the  laany  ger. rations  41  ich  have 13־0 ־  into  contact  •dth  its  uessage.  ״u 

.  ס ר  ^ Vr1־'1־v  ־blind  acceptance  aruong  our  people 

revirenoe  and  respect  never  cia  1״piy  Daii-a  a ע 

and  so  each  successive  generatia.  atte^ed  to  find  in  t^se  ten  *a״ 

which  .as  particularly  apilicable  to  society  ard  ..  y ״f  If  - 

and  yet,  as  they  heeded  air  obeyed,  our  ancestors  did  not  hestitate  to 

י"•  Ar1f=i  thus  dis  cov  ei־■־׳  d many  !■־:uttcTS, 

look  at  ttese  precepts  object  vel,  ana  thus  pib, 

tn  11f:>sticn  aiid  they  -/ere  confi’cnted  with  several  prob- 
vvhich  were  open  to  .^uesticn  ana  u ^ 

£>,,+■  ^!רו  +h ־י-^ ס■  searching  analysis  thej׳  nev- 
l^:s  .Äiich  danianced  an  answer,  ^ut  in  .b  .i.  ..air on 

er  '■•■!of  to  live  up  to  t he  stnry  .־hldh  the  r ,»'bis  told,  reierring  to 
the  original  giving  of  th ־ ״av-s.  It  see.־  th״t  Ood  approacle 
1 י...- . ״.-.  of  etldcal  c0-iian(L.:ent s before  he  c^me  to 

biCIiS  V-J.U-.X  *״-ר  . 

l.t  the  :״idiaiiites  did  not  care  f^  the  la.,  wliicli  forb-:.a  hi.  ־ _ 

fl  -0_ י-4ך־,,  in  *t  a1-GC0K*^ 

ing;  th■  “enites  lived  by  t־.eft  auu  stOaatn  -id  -o  cu. . non 

‘ ־ cn  th^se  anoiefet  ״copies  .(ho  si ״^-ay  refused  to  00-  it  the»- 

*/©]סל  (S.ju,SO  1]  lie  cliiO-L  ^ 

, da״r-n■  code  of  etnioal  conduct,  oil־ y our  ־!.cestexs 
selves  to  s ■.■-cu  a ae»j&.1.■  .n^ 

ו ■H  t the  -Che  of  ethics  and  .s  such  they  were  diosen  by 

were  readj  to  accept  txie  ux  a ״ 

aod  tb  be  ״is  .־opxa.  ^'•ney.  tiB  stcry  goes,  saw  the  volue  of  .(hat  hud  . 

been  offered  the  a and  s..ore  never  to  dap  ..rt  fror,  this  .(ay  of  life. 

1.  luter  c«t־.le3,  this  oath  of  obedience  and  ucherunce  re־ainea 

a part  cf  our  people,  bn  the  0th  ^ hand,  one  of  the  interesting  uuesla  one 

״ XV,•׳י.ב[ , ״  hire  there  just  tan  cc^ and-  ait- f"  why  ,ן 
v.lxich  occured  to  tneiu  b״x.^,  ■»n^  00.-0  ^ ^ 

aot  nine  cr  eleven,  or  any  0th3r  nui״b3r?  y ^led  .vith-this  ,rob-  ^ 

lem  for  a very  •long  time  and  ccuJ.d  not  arrive  at  aa^  aeiixiito  ansv^^ 

One  solution  mi^^t  be  that  these  were  the  ״ost  b.sic  air  9ss-״taa.  o 


all  laws  to  viiioli  man  must  subsorlba  In  order  to  live  in  ^aoe  wiUi  his 
nelGhbars.  “Isc,  perhaps  ten  were  chosen  because גש1 ע  is  endowed  .vith  ten  : 
gingers  and  it  would  bo  easy  fc!r  him  to  recount  the  ten  oauiiBndments  or 
oo-unt  tlem  off  each  time  he  looked  a£  his  hands  when  anGa£94  in  work, 
play  or  rest.  In  other  w>xds,  there  is  no  definite  ariswer  tat  we  now  be- 
lieve  that  the  tenure  divided  into  t,?so  wa  call  reliti  ous  ־ ־י ־i  - and 

labelled  moral  duties, 

-notiBr  probleui  occui’ed  to  tliem  and  it  concerned  itself  .vith  the  va 

rious  lengths  of  tbs  commandments.  Kumbers  6,  7 and  8 arc  composed  of 
only  two  wards  in  ngteew  and  not  many  more  in  Jnelish.  '־I'hou  shalt  not 
kill,  commit  adultery  or  steal,״  should  literally  be  translated  by  us  as 
"Uo  killing,  no  adultery,  no  stealing"  and  then  we  .»ould  obtain  the  flafr- 
or  of  the  imperative  message  of  the  original  in Junotior!^.  but  onlj  three 
of  the  ten  are  so  brief , what  of  the  other  seven?  here  again,  the  commen- 
tutors  and  scholars  believe  that  these  ^ laws  have  been  changed  over  the 
centuries,  that  originally  they  were  alias  brief  and  as  concise  as  the 
three  which  we  have  already  :.Antioned.  Is  the  years  want  by,  they  argue, 
people  needed  explanations  and  elucidation  of  the  great  r®  ssa^e  and  so, 
in  tiae.,  wards  of  enlightemtent  were  added,  'b'hus,  for  xample  , tta  command 
ment  ״I  m the  nard"  became  "1  cro  the  ״ord  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land 
of  Igypt".  ״Thou  sht'lt  11  Ob'  covet״  became  a longer  and  more  complex  law 
as  geiBraticns  added  in  detail  exactly  what  man  should  not  covet.  In  this 
way  they  satisfied  ttair  hunger  for  knowledge,  added  history  to  their 
laws  and  made  them  an  integral  part  of  tiieir  way  of  life. 

״!!other,  or  third,a:£x  problem  which  ocoured  to  the  m concerned  the 
mattar  of  when  the  la.is  were  written  and  why.  Tie  orthodox ׳ ־  ev, , of  course, 
has  no  problem  in  this  respect  as  ha  sincerely  believes  kirt  in  hivine 
reveitlon  at  cinai;  we,  as  reform  ״ews,  know  that  these  laws  as  wallas 
the  rest  of  the  bihle  were  written  over  a series  of  centuries  by  human 
beings  inspired  b:,  the'genlus  of  wlvine  wisdaa.  To  us  rcdems,  then,  the 
questlon^of  why  and  when  are  of  extreme  impartanoe.  ocholars  have  con- 
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eluded  that  tlBse  lav/s  were  set  dewn  after  cur  people  were  f creed  into 
exile,  ‘^!though  residing  in  a foreign  land,  and  T31Lple  »!/orship  havirg 
been  disrupted,  the  people  »/ere  given  scmetmig  eonorete  arid  meaningful 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  tying  them  together  in  a common^  bond 
of  religious,  as  well  as  national,  brotherhood,  'i'his  seems  to  be  the  best 
and  most  logical  explanation  of  41  en  and  wliy  the  ten  co:!1mandments  were 
v/ritten.  ■‘^ut  now  10t  us  look  at  one  of  the  *:d  st  basic  of  these  laws  and 


let  us  examine  it  in  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  so  that  we  also  may  un- 
derstand  it  more  completely  and  be  able  to  define  tne  iiESsage  t/\hich  Hie 

^ ך ג rc  r , ^ J 4 

sixth  com:fla ndme nt  has  to  offer,  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill’*  or,  in  the  original 
form.  Ho  killing  I ־^his  is  the  chilling  and  dem״  nding  message  handed  to 
us  by  past  generations,  i^t  its  earliest  the  shert  message  was  probably 
to  bo  taken  literally;  no  one  person  1*  the  tribe  or  nation  is  to  kill 
anyone  else  in  his  caomunity  or  of  any  other  group,  ^־"en  are  to  live  in 

c* 

peace  with  one  another,  v/eapons  which  can  take  ’Wie  life  are 

not  to  be  used,  and  the  life  of  your  brother  or  nei^bor  is  to  appear  as 
valuable  in  your  sight  as  your  own.  Ho  killing,  no  smiting  of  anyone  near 
or  far,  related  or  stranger,  for  any  r eason  whatsoever  , ■^he  law  is  basic, 

understandable,  livable  and  precise, 

However,  in  our  day  we  have  decided  that  man  must  kill  jj.i'^UiU.ei■׳  to 

ppc L Iii i.s e li?•־־  and^i^e  are  living  a kind  of  dual  ex 3s te nee.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  execute  the  murderer  and  yet  legalize  killing  on  a large  scale 
as  vi/’e  call  it  **preventive  warfare**  or  '*self-defense'*.  But  there  is  even 
a mare  profound  ״Baning  to  these  t־wo  v/ords.  No  killing,  vdiich  is  as  im- 
portant  to  us  in  our  day  as  is  a discussion  of  killing  on  the  battlefield, 

which  must  be  left  for  another  time.  There  is  implied , fo  r instance,  in 

hicS  tL  ^ 

the  injunction  against  killing  that  one  should  not  the  ^irit  of  man, 

lerhaps  this  is  one  of  the  best  days  of  the  year  on  which uo  dwell  on  this 
point  for  wq  observe  today  tbe  anniversary  of  t h3  birthday  of  ^-braham  .^in- 
coin,  -surely,  if  ever  a man  lived,  he  ms  the  one  who  r ec ognized  the 
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״dden  meantae  of  Thou  shalt  not  hill.  He  was  firmly  oonvinood  that  the 
spirit  of  man  was  of  supreme  imp^tanoe.  that  the  dignity  of  mn  sho^ 


not  be  saorifioed  for  any  material  obieot.  and  in  a day  an  d age  whenife^ 
^^^׳ves  bound  by  visible  and  invisible  0 bains  so  thaffheif might  ״keep 
'^plaoe■־,  hinooln  decreed  that  1he  place  of  the  hegro  was  by  the  side 
of  the  white  , that  the  status  of  the  one  was  ,as  important  to  the  progress 
of  huiaan  civilization  as  the  status  of  the  other.  The  spirit  of  the  man 
Whose  Shin  was  dark  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  vhite  ,.n-s 
egot  How  .־U^  we  c^  learn  from  ttu־  man  of  al.»ost  100  isars  ago;  how 
applicable  is  his  doctrine  of  cur  day.  oilman,  no  matter  what  their  color 
or  creed  have  a spirit  and  dignity  whioh  is  all-important  and  t.at  they 
keep  this  dignity  and  can  be  proud  of  it  is  the  task  ^ each  and  ־veryone 
of  us,  not  only  in  the  realm  of  talk  ar  spheie  of  pra 

tice  as  well.  That  person  who  denies  th<#is1־t^-'׳a nd  sanctity  of  the 
spirit  to  any  man  is  killing  a hunan  being  in  the  same  miuBr  as  if  he 
were  plunging  a knife  toto  the  victim.- s heart.  ״ o killing■־  implies  m-at 
the  spirit  every  human  being  must  live  and  is  of  great  value, 

hut  more  than  t hat , Ko  killing  also  refers  to  the  process  of  thought 
Within  a man.  In  our  day  and  age  this  diofum  is  particularly  important; 
we  are  killing  one  another  if  we  deny  freedom  of  thought  to  our  ib  ighbor 
or  friend  at  home  or  across  the  seas,  mei-e  ly  because  a person  does  not 
tbdnk  me  way  .e  do.  simply  because  there  is  a diffei-ence  of  approach, 
just  because  my  interpretation  ofUnts  is  dlametric^ly  opposed  t 0 yours 


does  ■not  make  you  or  me  subversi4  cr  subject  to  investfcaticn  by  one  Df  - 

our  sup^n^ncies  which  so  consistently  tread  on  dangerous  ground.  ״ 

aan  loses  his  position,  the  admiration  of  his  fried  s,  his  o.m  self -re- 

spact  and  sense  of  security  and  ail  becan^a  he  was  accused  of  a 

ivhlch  he  favored  perhaps  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago.  This  is 

not  the  type  of  intellectual  cliimte  .iiich  we  should  foster  in  this  na- 

tion  of  ail  nations.  Dr.  J.  kobert  Oppenheimer,  a man  .״ho  has  oerjai-ily 
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felt  the  briuit  of  this  type  of  attack,  spoke  on  this  very  topic  not  too 
long  ago  and  his  sentiments  should  Impress  us  all  v/ith  their  implications 
and  truthfulness,  *!׳hen  questioned  on  the  matter  of  seer  cy  he  ansv/ered, 
"The  trouble  v/ith  secrecy  is  that  it  denies  to  government  itself  the  wis- 
dom  and  resour  ces  of  the  whole  community,"  -'his  is  a atatemsnt  as  claar 
as  any  we  have  over  heard,  saaetning  viiich.  is  unselfish  and  from  a iiBn 
v/ho  shov/s  again  his  co  iicern  with  t h 0 1ד! ׳ ־ c i״ ! ,! ״t  is  our  govern 
ment,  our  vary  way  of  life,  which  suffers  in  the  final  analysis  by  the 
crude  Lethods  of  counterespionage,  as  wall  as  i  ־ - - ור1 י 1-1 ר  i miTr^-ix 
.^e  are  killing  here  tho  »■pii^t  of  man,  his  thought,  his  intellectual  freed 
Xom  and  his  desiie  tc  search  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  unknovvn# 

«dien  man  in  iraportant  and  sensitive  positions  aie  afraid  to  voice  their 
true  opinions  and  feelings  for  fear  of  reprisal,  v/e  are  transgressing 
the  sixth  cc^imandment  which  reads,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill". 

•^astly,  the  law  ight  Imply  for  us  in  oit  day  that  »ve  sihou.ld  not  kill 
tile  r0a.igious  inclinauion  in  our  young  people,  hot  too  long  ago  v/e  print- 
ed  a sliort  article  in  Tample  To-.^pca  headed  e n ot  here  to  train  «Ir, 

-icrcheologi  st s"  and  its  message  vvas  that  ali.  too  many  of  our  parents  bring 
us  their  children  so  that  they  Light  only  learn  of  our  ancient  history 
and  bible  stcries,  ־^his  is  a type  of  course  in  the  antiquities  rathjr 
tlian  the  teaching  of  oudaism  as  a living,  vital  fsith.  Those  parents 
v/no  follov/  this  orientation,  v/ho  chide  us  literally  andvur^ally  for  teach- 
ing  a "Jewish  consciounne ss"  to  their  childi’an  are  also  tr  tnsgr es  sing 
the  c,0  mfindmenb,  Thou  äialt  nob  kill,  ־^hey  are  doing  their  ^estfbo  thwart 


every  effort  on  cur  part  to  teach  Judaism  as  an  integral  part  01  a per- 
s n’s  life  by  their  scoff irig,  sceptical,  cynical  attitude  .iiich  tlie  child 
can  certainly  not  combat.  Unfortunately,  these  misguided  individuals 
are  making  such  an  effective  effort  v/ith  their  propa  anda  that  Üie  child 
will  never  be  able  to  overcame  this  prejudicial  attitude  wlan  indoctri- 
nated  during  his  earlj^  and  forüiative  years, ־* ־hese  parents  are  killing 


futui-e  Jevvnsh  life,  a better  hu.--an  betas,  a prosreseive  individual,  an 
athieally  minded  !ersan  for  ail  of  these  taires  are  tou^Jit  by  us  here 
in  the  biviiB  service,  aiדdjon  -unday  uiornins  a in  0״^  relisious  school. 

״iio  hilling"  applies  also,  then:^  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  our 
young  people  and  all  too  ^ny  adults  are  guilty  of  this  horrende^ous 

ye  maintain  that  wten  parents  come  to  us  , a religious  institutrta, 
and  because  -.^e  are  a reformed  congregation  insist  that  their  ohild.-en 
are  only  to  learn  of  a peculiar  and  strange  people  ״tio  were  once  called 
the  liebrews,  this  is  a flagrant  violation  of  the  oo.,.mandtant.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  ludaism,  ata  partiouataly  Reform  Judaism,  has  mere  to  offer 
than  an  orientation  rooted  ta  tte  past;  we  are  correrned  vith  the  tat^ 
and  place  our  major  emphasis  on  what  we  as  a religious  group  can,,fx^ 
man  axid  society  now,  hero,  today,  with  the  pavers  at  our  commend. 

These  ttanare  a nxmxber  of  interpxr^tions  of  one  of  the  ten  coxumnd- 
ments,  which  were  the  scriptural  lesson  for  today,  -^s  this  one  taw  lends 
Itself  to  our  lives  ta  the  pr-esent  era,  so  io  they  all  serve  their  purpose 
as  humanity  pauses  ta.  its  frenzied  rush  to  listen,  heed  and  ocey.  The 
Ton  bo  xsmd.Bnts  are  valid,  important,  vital  and  those  vho  do  not  obey 
will  hardly  fita  their  place  in  a society  composed  of  decent ^andupright^^ 
human  beings.  The  very  first  two  vverds  of  tto  Decalogue,  "1  am  10  ^ord 
set  the  tone  for  ״ at  is  to  follow  and  with  these  words  in  mind  we  shall 

always  have  reason  to  believe  in  tae  goed^'  3ss  of  man,  in  his  decency,  io 

, .  זן-ו1ר ״ י״ ״¥:’  one  day  every  man  shall  live  in  peace* 

sense  01  oo  wiiliijt,,  on״  aa.  0 / 
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TIIRV-  H־:  Qi'  DrtHKI'ffibo  . 


We  are  all  familiar  ״ith  the  stcry  of  the  ten  plagues.  Moses,  by 
00mB1and׳׳i2ice■.  aslcs  rharaoh  to  let  the  !e  0 le  of  Isfael  go  so  ttet 
they  might  worship  '■‘od  in  their  own  way.  This  permis sion^^^j^us ea  and 
in  order  to  teach  the  Egyptians  a lesson  which  they  .all  waat-eot*  forget, 
the  plagues,  one  after  the  other,  desdend  upon  the  land.  Only  the  child- 
Tren  of  Israel  are  spared.  The  Trrah  paction  assigned  for  this  oabbath, 
called  -Bo״,  tells  as  of  the  last  tlree  of  the  plagues:  the  swarm  of  10- 
custs,  the  darkness  and  the  siting  of  the  first  torn.  These  are  terrible 
plagues  to  be  si^e;  they  are  as  destructive  ard  violent  in  their  iitent 
as  the  seven  which  have  gone  before,  .aid  yet,  one  of  these  last 
deserves  our  special  attention  for  it  is  more  tertilying  than  any  otter. 

1 refer  to  the  plague  of  darkness  wtiich  envelops  the  land,  not  something 
concrete  or  tangible  but  a nebulous,  unholy  terror  .iiich  giips  the  heart 
and  ״and  of  man  with  fear,  -.nother  factor  which  is  worth  noting  is  this: 
pricr  to  all  the  other  calmnities  which  God  Inflicts  upon  wharaoh  and  his 
people  there  is  an  interview  between  Moses  and  the  ruler  at  .ihich  t1.a.e 
the  people  of  Israel  are  always  reft^sed  permission  to  vent.r.e  from  the 
land.  Only  when  the  ekodus  is  denied  do  the  plagues  come  upon  the  egypt- 
ian  land  and  nation.  In  the  case  of  the  darkness,  however.  It  is  a 
aifferent  situation.  The  locusts  have  been  driven  from  the  land  ate  lha- 
roh-s  heart  has  hardened  again.  But  tois  time  there  is  no  interview,  no 
consultation  between  the  ruler  ate  the  representatives  cf  God.  ..ithout 
warning,  without  giving  the  pri..itive  peoples  a chance  to  change  tee  ir 
minds  ate  without  followiis  the  previous  [latter  n,  God  bids  1.0s  as  to  stretch 
out  his  hate  that  there  ־my  be  darkness  over  the  land  of  a,gypt . at  was 
"a  plague  which  lasted  for  three  days,  was  so  teick  that  peo  le  .vere  not 
able  to  see  one  another  but  had  to  stay  in  their  homes  for  that  entrr e 
length  Of  th,.e.  OrUy  the  teildren  of  Israel  had  liö^t  i״  the ir  dwellings, 
(10:Blff).  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  drastic  suddeness  of  the  fall 
of  darkness  adds  ,velght  to  the  teeory  that  tt  is  was  the  ..ost  devastating 
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of  the  ten  plagues, 

'■L'he  mind  of  the  ancient  fears  nothing  as  much  as  utter  darkness  for, 
in  mEuiy  ways,  it  is  something  vÄi  ich  he  can  not  c aübat , he  can  not  defend 
himself  from  its  onsl ought  and  ha  has  not  means  of  coping  with  the  pheno- 
menon.  Darkness  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  earlier  history 
of  our  people  and  4־i  "te  ratur  e , You  may  recall  that  before  aniithing  else 
existed  in  tliis  worlfi,  dai^kness  .vas  !ire sent  and,  unlike  the  other  mani- 
festations  of  God^s  creation,  it  was  not  called  "good”.  Do.Xientators  and 
scholars  alike  now  believe,  on  the  basis  of  their  research,  that  darkness 
was  once  personified  by  beasts  of  evil  design,  dragons  and  moiisters  who 
stood  ready  to  devour  man  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Thus,  darkness 
became  sauething  uncanny,  it  was  the  hiding  place  for  evil  spirits.  It 
was  associated  with  the  day  of  Judgement  v/hich  vvould  come  upon  the  world 
in  the  end  of  days  and  it  «also  is  allied  v/it h the  Crucifixion  story,  as 
late  as  the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era.  In  biblical  tiiiies,  d^kness 
was  the  emblem  of  mysterious  afflictions,  of  ignorance  and  frailty,  of 
sin  and  evil,  of  mourning,  doubt,  venation  and  confusion,  ...s  such  we  can 
readily  sea  what  three  days  of  utter  darkness  must  have  nBant  to  the  Dgyp- 
tians  and  it  is  doubtful  ’whether  the  slaying  of  tiie  first  born  affected 
them  as  much,  even  though  this  ultimately  Caused  the  release  of  the  Isrea- 
lite  slaves.  The  ancients  were  used  to  death  by  hundreds  of  me^s  end 
had  learned  to  deal  with  it  within  the  framewc^rk  of  their  religion;  dark- 
ness,  an  the  otlier  hand,  was  symbolic  of  fear,  terror  and  dread. 

In  our  ov/n  day,  living  as  we  do  in  the  twentieth  c^ntury,  there  is 
also  a type  of  darkness  v/hich  is  spread  over  the  lives  cf  men.  ft  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  anc  stors,  that  we  are  afraid/|of  darkness/to  any— 
-ggnrrt.  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  recognize  its  presence  and  attempt  to 

deal  '.\1ith  it.  Certainly  there  is  still  that  adult  or  child  who  will  re- 
fuse  to  stay  in  a dark  room  or  sleep  without  sc'me  semblance  of  light  but 
tlie  se  ordinary  fears  of  darkness  are  usuaily  corrected  w'hen  the  (irild 
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grows  into  maturity  and  the  adult  Isarns  to  face  reality.  It  is  not  this 
type  of  darkness  which  I have  in  mind  at  prerent.  I am  thinking,  pr  imari- 
ly,  of  three  types  or  shades  of  affliction:  one  of  these  being  the  dark־ 
ness  of  loneliness.  teacher  of  mine,  in  philosophy  class,  once  saidto 
us  tint  if  he  were  able  to  mete  oufc  the  most  dire  punishmait  of  all,  ha 
would  place  a man  in  a room  for  days  on  end  in  utter  silence  and  >׳/i  thout 
companionship,  ^e  felt  that  this  is  th  e v/ cr  st  thing  ״iii  ch  can  happen  to 
a man,  to  be  left  to  himself  with  only  his  own  being  to  keep  him  com^niy. 
Now,  there  are  many  who  might  say  that  this  is  not  a puniä3m3nt  for  it 
is  good  far  man  to  get  away,  to  have  utter  solitude,  to  be  able  to  look 
within  himself  and  subject  liis  persoiality  to  a searching  examination. 

^ut,  really,  man  is  not  that  type  of  being;  man  is  a social  animal  who 
yearns  and  desires  to  be  together  others  of  his  0v;n  kind.  The  19th 

century  poet,  Du  Murier,  once  ;nrote  , ״There  is  an  old  i’lanch  air/  a little 
soPig  of  loneliness  and  grief/  simple  as  nature,  sweet  beyond  compare/  and 
sad — past  all  be  lief  !'*  *־^nd  yet,  how  many  people  in  the  vvorld  today  are 

afflicted  by  this  plague  of  havirg  to  face  the  wai'ld  alone  and  they  are 
fearful  of  loneliness.  Do  we  not  all  know  men  and  women  who  have  re.tired 
into  a v/orld  wh  ich  was  never  meant  to  be,  vho  have  never  hdd  the  courage 
or  incentive  to  reach  out  with  tlBir  hands  and  say.  Let  the  two  cf  us  be 
friends,  r seme  people  it  is  so  very  tnrd  to  f o im  associations,  to  be- 
come  a part  of  the  vibrant  stream  of  life,  to  attach  themselves  to  more 
assertive  personalities  s 0 that  they  naght  escape^loneliness  and  grief 
which  has  become  a part  of  their  daily  lives,  *hid  is  it  not  the  taäc  of 
religion  to  offer  these  people  the  hand  of  fella/ship  and  the  guiding 
light  which  they  crave?  One  writer  believes  that  ׳'all  r eigion,  all  life, 
all  art,  all  expression  comes  down  to  this:  to  the  effort  of  the  human 
soul  to  break  thro U£^  its  barrier/  of  loneliness,  of  into  lerai^e  loneli- 
ness,  and  make  sane  cork  act  vvith  another  seeking  soul,  or  with  what  all 
souls  seek,  which  is  by  any  name  G-od״  (Bartlett , p.  886).  J-f  we  take  it 
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upon  ourselves  to  dispell  the  gloom  ״ith  the  light  of  friendship  so  that 
otters  may  become  more  a part  of  life,  more  cheerful,  »appier  ate  more 
content,  ״e  vvill  be  making  a significant  contribution  on  the  level  of  these 
״ho  need  the  quiet  faith  which  we  as  religious  persons  can  bring  to  them. 

The  secote  type  of  darkness  which  may  befall  us  is  in  the  realm  cf 
thought;  or,  to  express  it  more  carractly  in  a negative  sense,  in  the  realm 
of  not  knuwing,  not  understanding.  I am  thinking,  for  example,  01  the 
phenomenon  of  death  vAi  icii  will  affect  us  all  at  onetime  or  another  as  we 
journey  through  life.  lUi  individual  in  the  prime  of  his  life  is  taken 
from  us,  a child  is  smitten  by  a fatal  desease,  a dynamic,  vigorous  person 
-at  0ns  moment  is  oidy  a mortal  shall  She  next.  Why?  Why  are  we  afflicted 
in  such  a manner?  'his  is  a daücnsss  which  causes  us  fear  and  insecurity 
for  to  this  question  there  is  no  answer.  We  being  mcrtals,  with  all  the 
limitations  of  mortality,  simplS  can  not  know  ate  as  such  we  are  afraid 
and  terror-strlcten  for  we  know  not  what  the  next  day  may  cring.  it  is 
an  irreconcilable  and  insoluble  darkness,  that  of  not  kno.d  ig  . of  not  be- 
ing  able  to  think  out  the  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion,  ״ut  even  here 
religion  can  bring  its  healing  message  of  casolation.  ■^he  words  of  our 
prayer  book,  perhaps,  are  an  answer  to  our  difficulty;  on  oabbath  mornings, 
just  prior  totte  naddish,  we  read  "only  in  the  fulness  of  time  .״e  shall 
know  vdiy  we  are  tried,ahy  our  love  brings  us  sorrow  as  well  as  happiness. 
V<ait  patiently  ye  who  m&n  and  be  ye  of  good  courage",  '^-'hese  are  meaning- 
ful  words,  full  of  significance.  "In  tte  fulness  of  time",  only  then 
shall  a solution  be  offered  to  us  Ao  .tee  seeking  an  answefi.  We  are  ask- 
ed  to  wait  patiently  but  also  "So  be  of  good  courage",  ate  perhaps  in  the 
word  "courage"  we  can  find  a glimpse  of  how  to  dispell  the  dateness  of 
not  knowing.  Courage  to  face  life  with  all  its  trials  and  difficulties, 
courage  to  have  a strong  and  resolute  faith  which  will  not  waver  in  the 
face  of  ־adversity , courage  to  have  trust  in  **!mighty  ^od  no  matter  ho 
the  many  situations  in  life  may  affect  us.  he  causes  good  and  bad,  joy 
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and  sorrow,  success  aid  defeat,  life  as  vvell  as  death.  The  darkness  of 
th01:Eht  can  he  dispelled  by  the  light  of  courage,  of  faith,  of  belief  in 
somethirg  that  is  higher  and  nobler  tha.■!  we,  for  in  the  fulness  of  ti.ue 
we  shall  all  attain  oir  longed-for  answer.  V;ait  patiently,  ye  who  can 
think  no  furhi  er  on  the  eternal  probleros  of  life  but  be  ye  also  gE  of 
good  c our  age  . 

i^nd  lastly, גצ י  ere  is  the  darkness  which  is  offered  by  the  unknowable 

future.  Closely  alligned  to  t Joe  problem  of  death  is  th  e matter  of  our 

life  for  the  remain ing  d ays  allotted  to  us  on  earth.  How  shall  we  act, 

vy/hat  shall  .ve  do,  what  will  befall  us?  Have  you  not  also  .vondered  and 

hoped  for  a type  uf  revelation  which  would  permit  you  to  look  into  the 

future  and  see  there  what  is  in  store  for  you.  The  wards  cf  the  hi^  holy- 

day  pr^r  often  ring  in  our  minds,  "who  shall  live  and  vvho  shall  die  , who 

(p  C'',  > 

by  fire  and  who  by  water,  who  slרall  be  caä't'down  and  who  shall  be  raised 
up?*•  These  wards  ahvays  make  an  impression  upon  me,  for  I say  with  the 
rest  of  you  in  moments  of  v/eakness,  if  we  would  only  know!  The  darkness 
of  uncertainty,  of  not  knaving  what  the  future  vvill  bring  enters  into  my 
being  to  bring  on  a manner  of  doubt  air"  confusion.  V/ill  there  be  v/ar,  ill- 
ness,  success,  love,  life  and  realization?  '.Vhere  will  I be  a year  from 
now,  *what  will  I be  doing,  what  shall  be  tla  state  cf  the  worin  ? This  , I 
feel,  is  a very  real  and  demanding  ccisxar  daikness  but  it,  like  all  the  o- 
tters,  can  also  be  dispelled  by  the  light  e;f  faith.  The  ansv/er  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  the  "what*^  but  in  the  "how״.  How  will  I spend  my 
tiiiie,  hov/  v־d  11  I react  to  the  challaiges  ich  will  come  before  me,  hov/ 
vvill  I overcome  the  obstacles  vviiicli  may  be  placed  in  my  path?  If  one 
really  believes  and  has  deep  and  lasting  faith,  the  "how"  of  life  is  most 
important.  No  natter  vvhat  my  fate  will  be  in  days  and  years  to  come,  will 
I 'De  able  to  face  my  iviaker  with  an  honest  heart,  with  faith  untarnished, 
with  love  as  ^trong  and  willing  as  always,  ׳!^ill  I be  able  to  account  for 
my  actions  vuith  right  on  my  side,  will  I have  lived  my  life  to  the  fullest. 


serving  ö-the  rs  as  I serve  my  G-od?  Have  I proven  to  ־the  world  and  to  the 
Powers  that  he  that  my  name  shall  remain  on  this  earth  for  a blessing  long 
after  my  soul  has  left  its  earthly  corf  ines.  '•‘■'his  is  the  way  in  which 
we  can  penetrate  the  darkness  viiilah  sjU110־unds  our  future;  by  answering 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative  or  with  ri^teousness  and  vve  can  make 
of  our  lives  a bea^^iful  experience  for  as  long  a time  as  has  been  grant- 
ed  unto  us, 

The  i^yptians  v/ere  stricken  with  three  days  cf  darkness,  so  ihick  that 
one  was  not  able  to  see  his  brat  bar.  Only  the  dwellings  of  the  Isrealites 
according  to  our  story,  had  li^.t  by  which  to  see  and  live,  !g 

darkness  also  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  modern  nan;  the  darkness  of  lone- 
linens,  of  not  understanding  anc  the  darkness  of  not  being  able  to  see 
into  the  f utnre  . ^ut  all  of  these  phases  of  darkness  can  be  removed  by 
the  light  of  fait  hand  belief,  the  illu-inatin  ־which  coiies  to  us  as  truth 
and  right  shine  forth  from  our  hearts.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  isrealites 
there  was  light  ; let  there  be  light  in  every  home,  in  eve  it,׳  human  being, 
in  every  ven.  ture  ־which  vve  v׳/ill  uv^dertake.  The  darkness  of  fear,  despair 
and  confusion  will  surely  be  dispelled  by  o’ur  detirmined  faith,  the  light 
of  joy,  fellov/ship  and  dedication  to  the  service  of  ‘‘liiiig׳  hty  ^od. 

«!man. 


Baltimore 


üheb  *^halom  Congregation  January  29,  55 

aoi'ning^'. 


»^110.1»  is  it»  ■blitilj  lutikss  ״t  116  ^i kiio  suoii  fd.scii.LS.’biij.^  r0d.diii^f  •linis  is 


a q^uestioii  v/liiclx  i Ieivb  üsiEd  ״.|>'se2.f’  ■בנג.^/  nuLiber  ot  "ti  ss•  xii  DBality ^ 
is  it  not  merely  a collecti-jn  of  starios,  events,  parables  and  lofty  tbou^ii־■. 
phrased  for  us  in  astGundi1i£;  lan£;ua£e?  ^י.  e,reat  number  of  tlie  concepts 
are  obsolete  and  many  of  the  historical,  so-called  ”truths"  have  been  in- 
validated  by  scientific  research,  ün  the  other  hand,  I g3.־ant  you  that 
tlere  are  many  observations  in  these  books  v/hich  ar-  of  value  to  us,  that 
archeology  lias  sustained  seme  of  tiie  r ecorded  incidents  and  that  much  of 
the  material  telLs  of  our  early  ancestors,  ^ut  that  dees  not  seem  to  be 
the  v/hole  ansvver  to  tlie  ^_i_usstion  !mcli  I nave  so  often  posed  to  myself. 

...ft or  all,  being  intei'ested  in  iiistory,  do  I turn  to  some  of  my  stimulating 
tests  on  -American  iiistory  as  fre^.uantly  when  I wish  to  read  cf  my  people? 
Being  cc!r. cerned  with  thoughts  and  ideas  do  I turn  to  ■‘lato  or  ..!־istotle 
as  often  as  i do  to  Jeremiah  or  Isaiah?  I am  fond  of  beautiful  phrase 010- 
gy  and  words  and 6 ע  t do  -t  turn  so  fr  ׳■iucniyly  to  m halse  spe  are  , Byron  or 
mhelley  as  I do  to  ti־B  ־^salms  of  the  *׳־־ong  of  *-׳ongs?  Of  course,  not;  I 
find  in  the  Book  of  Books  something  that  goes  deeper  than  the  mere  recital 
of  a number  cf  facts  and  figures,  sc  motii  irg  more  worthwliile  than  the  mere 
discovery  of  livable  and  valuable  concepts  al  thougli  their  importance  is 
not  to  be  denied,  ■*erhaps  one  reason  of  why  I hold  the  ible  in  such  hi£^ 
esteem  is  that  it  is  a repository  of  a hi  the  many  aspects  of  human  life, 
dealing  in  every  realm  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  not  just  a record  of  sii 
history,  philosophy,  theology,  poetry  and  myths  but  a comb inat inn  of  all 
of  these,  a sacred  anthology  »/ith  a purpose.  I find  that  the  •t^ible  irakes 
such  fascinating  reading  because  it  contains  a bit  of  you  and  me  as  .veil 
as  a message  for  each  and  every  one  of  us,  no^  laatter  vvljsre  our  specific 
interests  lie,  no  matter  with  which  problera^  v/e  may  be  afflicted,  no 

u 

matt-er  in  which  mood  we  may  fi1]d  ourselves,  •this  is  one  solution  to  my 
(question.  *־*.  second  ansv/er  diay  be  found  injthe  fact  that  al  ohough  within 
its  pages  there  are  errai' s,  contradictions,  lialf-truths  and  insta1.>ces  of 
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prejudicial  reporting,  it  is  ne  vortlieless  thyi^at  volume  viriiicii  lirics  us  v/itd 
Jews  an  over  tlie  world.  Inancjerit  times,  in  i׳alestine,  the  Torah  was 
read  in  its  entirety  once  every  three  years;  whereas  in  Babylonia  it  was 
read  c01i?)letely  in  one  year.  It  is  the  latter  custom  v^ich  we  follow  in 
our  day:  ending  with  the  fifth  book  and  begi  ..Ing  v/ith  the  first  on  the 
holiday  of  oimchas  Torah.  It  signifies  khzikour  belief  that  the  role  of 
Torah  in  our  lives  is  a never  erding  one,  that  the  stream  of  Judaism  is 
c ntinuous  and  1hat  our  study  of  Holy  -^rit  ■will  go  un  unceasingly, 
such,  every  Jev/ish  congregation,  be  it  orthodox,  conservative  or  reform, 
reads  from  the  same  section  d^uring^  each  of  the  52  v״eeks  .־fcich  comprise 
the  secular  year,  .^nd  so,׳to:^^־,  in  every  congregation,  whether  it  be 
housed  in  the  most  humble  cr  most  magnificent  synagogue,  we  begin ^ 

with  the  reading  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^ible,  the  bock  of  Bxodus  or, 
to  use  its  Hebrew  nairB  , *^.s  such,  we  shall/?be  united  as  wer  shippers 

and  adiierants  in  the  faith  of  ‘^udai  an. 

This  book  is  a perfect  illustration  of  the  vastness  cf  tte  ^ible  and 

the  ease  v/ith  ■which  its  ihsigjits  may  be  applied  to  the  lives  of  our  present 
gensration.  It  ties  us  together  in  one  great  bond  of  fellov/ship  and  its 
message  inspires  us  to  action  as  one,  unified,  dynamic  force  working  for 
the  good  of  all.  As  we  turn  its  pages,  the  familic-r  oast  of  characters 
steps  on  the  stage  of  history  and  t hc^ollovdng  events  take  place.  It  v/ill 
be  up  to  us,  a little  later,  to  draw  our  lesson  from  these  inspiring  pa- 
ges.  Vtfe  begin  vvi  th  the  birth  of  moses  , the  rise  of  a lharaoh  who  knew 
not  Joseph,  the  evil  design  against  the  Isrealite  people,  th  e revelatL  on 
tf  God  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness  after  the  young  Jaw  had  beai  ferced  to 
floe  the  land  of  Hgypt , having  coflunitted  a capital  crime,  ^aron  and  x^oses 
then  combine  to  lead  the  people  out  of  the  liouse  öt  bondage  and  while 
negotiations  are  under  way,  the  ten  plagues  come  upon  the  enemy  land.  The 
exodus,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Bea,  the  song  of  i^aosas  and  the  ־dance  of 
Miriam,  the  revelati  on  at  Mt.  *׳־inai . The  giving  of  the  tablets,  the 
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molding  of  the  golden  calf^  the  breaking  cf  th  e tablets  and  the  re.vrit- 
ing  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  our,  and  other,  r^igions.  •״imlly,  free- 
dom  of  the  idnd  as  weע.  as  of  body,  the  unity  of  the  tribes  under  the 
leadership  of  looses  aih  tlie  program  for  the  building  of  the  great  Sanctu- 
ary,  v^iich  was  to  house  the  spirit  of  Deity.  This,  in  essence,  is  the 
content  of  the  book  of  Dxod-as,  a volui©  filled  with  great  happenings  and 
«ith  a /worthwhile  message  for  us  in  our  confused  and  turbulait  world . 

It  seems  to  me  that  three  na  jor  themes  may  be  found  in  these  action- 
filled  chapters  of  the  Second  Book,  ji’rom  each  cf  th  e three  we  can  de- 
rive  a guiding  thought  or  a method  and  v/ith  these  to  bolster  our  morale 
we  can  move  on  to  inspired  deeds  and  thoughts.  The  first  central  theme 
is,  unquestionably,  the  man  Moses.  Bven  the  rabbis  were  amazed  that  this 
person  was  chosen  to  lead  the  people  b'  the  -**!mighty,  .».fter  all,  they 
asked,  and  we  might^ho  their  vdio  and  v/ha  t was  this  man?  In 

which  way  was  he  particularly  qualified  to  lead  our  people?  Ke  was  born 
of  a family  of  little  or  no  consequence,  he  was  cast  adrift  of  the  ‘I  ewish 
heme  as  an  infant,  was  re  jed  at  the  court  of  tharaoh,  and  was,  in  all 
I>r  obability , completely  indoctrinated  with  egyptian  philosophy  and  thought 
T'lBieafter,  he  became  a murderer,  escaped  from  the  v/rath  of  the  guards 
ar.d  v.'orkcd  as  a shepard  in  same  remote  spot  in  order  to  eseppe  detection. 
Is  this  man  worthy  of  being  selected  by  (Tod  to  lead  the  people  to  freed- 
om;  aiü,  even  more  astounding,  this  man  a:a;xx3cks;E  who  not  only  had  so  many 
defects  in  his  past  iaat  ־was  also  avy  of  tongue  and  certainly  no  match 
for  the  glib  advisers  of  t he  rharaoh.  V/hy  then  this  non-descript  and  un- 
important  p3rsomlity?  ^-nd  the  rabbis  answer  this  question  by  reciting 
a beautiful  little  stcry.  It  seems  that  one  ti...e  when  x..0se3  was  keeping 
the  sheep  he  found  that  a little  lamb  had  run  av/ay.  Ho  searched  far*  it 
for  many  hours,  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  hills  nearby  until  he  fi- 
nally  heard  its  voice  near  a water  stream,  ihe  le  he  cou  ^it  up  vwith  the 
stray  aniial  and  said  to  it,  ״If  I had  knovm  1i1at  you  were  weary  and 
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tlT^sty,  I would  have  brought  water  to  you  or  v/ould  have  carried  you  to 
the  v/ell.  How  you  must  be  tired  from  your  long  search  and  so  I  ־ ״d.11  carry 
YOU  back  to  the  flock  in  my  arms/* ׳ ׳hen  ^od  saw  the  action  of  i״oses  in 
relation  to  the  lost  lamb  he  decided  that  this  was  the  righll/ to  lead 
and  care  for  His  flock,  fhis  episode  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  mo- 
ses’  being  chosen  as  the  leader  of  our  ancesta's. 

I feel  that  this  aessage  is  almost  self-explanatory,  mash  one  of  us 
can  be  a moses,  in  the  r ealin  of  our  modern  day  sc  ciety.  ‘hicestry , place 
of  birth,  ecLcation  and  physical  defects  are  not  ak^/ays  tlie  criteria  for 
success  or  failure  in  thin  wa’ld  . Vie  all  realize  that  none  of  us  are  per- 
feet,  some  of  us  have  real  and  soiie  have  imaginary  defects,  but  still  we 
all  have  the  possibility  for  greatness.  Lloses  had  a defect  of  speech,  some 
of  our  defects  may  be  physical  too  but  more  often  Uiey  are  !re  ntal.  teie 
is  insicurity,  frustration,  agaiiania  , doubt,  fear,  conf  us  ion  and  the  very 
real  desire  to  rim  away  and  hide  from  the  P^^ob^ms  ־^^^spel^eality . 

^11^י  of  US  can  overceme  these  difficult ies/pnd  all  ox  m can  oe  of  service 
to  others.  Hoses  was  selected  primarily  because  he  vvas  ready  to  care  for 
one  lost  shee^,  -1113  can  our  guide  and  incentive  for  the  y’ears  to  come. 
One  person,  one  individual,  one  human  being  helped  by  you  or  me  or^d  the 
world  will  seem  a imich  finer  and  lovelier  place  in  which  to  xive.  ^»•s 0! ״- 
ses  was  willing  to  carry  the  lamb  to  the  water  anc  took  iu  sack  in  nio 
arms  because  of  its  weariness,  so  can  v^e  care  for  our  brothers  ky:xExx25c  1 
fellow  men.  ^y  bringing  them  solace  and  cot.fart  in  mo.^ents  of  need,  by 
carrying  them  in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship  untU  they  Inve  regained 
tteir  strength  aim.  stability  we  can  sustain  them  until  they  can  cope  with 
the  v/orld  once  again.  He  all  have  the  potentials  for  -neatness,  perhaps 
not  as  leaders  of  a people,  or  as  fruaers  of  laws  or  as  those  who  -/ill 
meet  ^od  in  a mountain  but  if  wo  can  cause  one  other  person  10  be  a better, 
happier  and  more  worthwhile  individml , we  tooshlLl  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  and  this  is  a privilege  vhich 
is  not  denied  to  anyone. 


V. 


”*■!!ס  second  Important  theme  to  he  found  in  this  esciting  hook  oT  ad- 

I 

venture  and  spirit  ml  03q:erience  is  the  initial  revelation  of  ^od  to  koses. 

you  will  recall  this  is  not  the  moment  of  ^־^t . ‘׳■־inai  tut  the  incident 
of  the  burning  hush.  Moses  is  in  the  field  and  seea  a bush  aflame  but  it 
is  not  consumed  by  the  fire,  ""e  is  intrigued  by  this  phenomenon  and  comes 
closer  to  ;;atch  the  miracle  ard  th:n  hears  the  voice  of  heity  speak  to 
him  out  of  the  fire  Ncv7  the  rabbis  v/ere  not  so  much  puzzled  by  the  fact  1^׳ 
^thabush  was  not  consumed, ־* ־hey  were  aiaazed  by  the  way  in  wnich  G-od  had 
chosen  to  reveal  himself,  able  to  ■a  !ו  nnfrr  from  all  the  v/a?  Id,  Yihy  in  this 
barren,  desolate  place  and,  iiDst  important,  vdiy  within  a thmjon  bush?  ־*■he 
ra  bis  could  have  understood  if  God  liad  cane  to  reveal  himself  amidst  _tiie 
beautiful  su:-'־roundi ngs , in  a lovely  tree,  in  a sparkling  brook,  or 
any  other  such  magdificent  creation  of  i^'ature.  vhy  this  ugly,  repellem^ 

and  uTiTomantic  thorn  bush?  ansv/er  is  really  very  simple;  God  reveal^- 

ed  all  liis  majesty  in  such  an  iininspiring  spot  to  teach  man  that  He  is 

/רך 

to  be  inent  ified^with  the  most  unlikely  places,  with  the  lowest  as  weiyas 
with  the  hipest,  ־with  beauty  as  .veil  as  with  the  SQ.ualor  of  life.  His 
spirit  ii  to  be  found  where^  treads  and  man  can  not  3s cap  e mis  pre-  I 


sence  , 


’«vhat  a v^cnderful  lesson  ttiis  second  thane  teaches  us  today,  Yes, 
we  have  learned  to  look  for  G0(3.  in  all  tliat  is  good  in  the  world,  in  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  creation  of  beauty,  in  Nature,  in  our 
children  and  ttsir  happy  faces;  in  music,  art  and  literature  we  feel  the 
presence  of  Hivi ne  inspiration.  Hut  cften  we  fail  to  see  God  in  ־the  squal- 
or  of  life,  ׳^e  fail  to  »ee  Him  in  the  hospitals  amid  the  sick  sind  des- 
pairing.  On  our  weekly  visits  there  we  can  not  help  but  feel  xlis  guidance 
as  our  people  ask  for  pi'ayer,  as  they  extol  the  virtues  of  ־thoae  who  mi- 
nister  unto  them,  as  we  sea  the  bottles,  medicine,  irj3  truuient  s an  d other 
paraphanalia  which  man  has  devised,  by  the  power•  of  his  mind,  30  that  o- 
thers  may  be  cured  and  helped  sQ.  ong  the  road  to  recovery,  s .e  God  in 
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the  little  Qhilö.ren  v±lo  run  barefoot  in  this  ne ighbar hood  during  the  months 

of  December  and  ‘January  with  wan,  sad  and  small  faces.  We  see  G-od  as  they 

brighten  up  t o smile  or  adknowledge  a ^greeting,  as  they  respond  to  my  com- 

ment  on  their  play  os  my  patting  them  on  their  uhkapipt  heads.  God  is  to 

be  found  in  their  ability  to  aaile  amid  all  their  material  disadvantages, 

in  their  ability  äind  willingness  to  respond  to  kindness  of  woral^and  gesture, 

<4־nd,  again,  God  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  of^the  young  couplJvlio  have 

bean  sorely  tried  by  illness,  rln  !‘זח־ח!  it-y  or  death  of  their  child,  in  tie  ir 

accepting  the  tragedy  with  full  understanding.  They  have  been  through  the 

ry-'T 

crucible  of  affliction  and^they  look  ahead  with  a firm  faith,  with  eeso- 


lution  and  with  kindness  not  onl::  toward  the  child  who  is  so  stricken  out 
toward  others,  vould  have  been  so  easy  to  grov/  bitter  and  have  hat- 


red consume  thera  from  within.  .<'hat  a wonderful  feeling  it  is  to  have  them 
as  part  of  us,  to  recognize  their  unswerving  faith  and  to  know  ־that  such 
people  are  part  of  this  world.. 

And  lastly,  we  have  the  third  theme  of  the  secord  book,(^the  building 
of  the  Sanctuary.^  New  the  people  hal^^een  organized,  the  laws  have  bean 
given,  the  dissatisfied  elements  have  been  dealY^  trair  just  due,  the  re- 
percussions  of  revllt  have  been  felt  and  their  added  problem  has  been 
overceme.  The  ti  .e  has  arrived  to  build  a lasting  memorial  to  ־the  spirit 
of  God  and  it  is  to  take  the  form  of  a sanctuary,  •“ut  it  is  interesting 
to  note  on  u at  basis  the  workers  fbr  this  temple  are  chosen,  not  for  their 
brawn,  or  wealth  or  impor^nce  but  on  the  basis  of  wisdem  and  devotion. 

This  House  of  Worship  is  to  be  the  ha_.e  of  the  Divine  iapirit,  it  is  to 
house  the  tablets  of  the  "^aw,  it  is  to  be  the  sanctuary  in  ־whi  ch  the  priest- 
hood  can  minister  to  the  people. 

The  ־temples  of  our  lives  must  also  be  built  ׳wi־th  wisdem  and  devotion; 
the  temples  of  our  religion  and  the  temples  of  our  horiies,  *^nd  ־y3t  all  ־boo 
many  of  our  people  look  upon  ״their  places  of  residence  as  that  series  of 
rooms  to  which  they  can  come  in  order  to  rest  and  eat  but  not  as  a temple 
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built  on  love  and  devotion,  i^erhaps  the  oft-told  story  my  be  repeated 
here  to  illustrate  the  point.  A Man  v/as  walking  along  the  street  and  he 
saw  a group  of  men  working  on  a pile  of  stones.  What  are  you  doing,  ha 
asked  the  first  one.  I am  break;ing  up  staies,  was  the  listiess  reply. 

What  are  you  doing,  he  asi®d  the  second  mail.  I am  earning  five  dollars 
a day,  was  the  uninspired  reply,  -“•nd  w&at  are  you  doing,  he  asked  the 
tlr^d . I am  building  a cathedral,  I am  building  a cathe  dral,was  his  en- 
thusiastic  answer,  *^-'liis  last  nan  was  also  breaking  up  stones,  was  also 
earning  his  five  dollars  a day  but  be  was  also  building  a cathedral,  ^iiis 
man  was  truly  inspired  »äth  devotion  and  wisdom  for  he  caild  foresee  the 
ultimte  beauty  and  sanctity  of  his  ׳work.  It  is  this  kind  of  building 
which  I have  in  mind  at  this  moment,  to  make  the  ha'.e  the  temple  of  our 
lives,  to  build  it  with  undying  la^e  arad  inq:ired  v'äsdom.  '1  am  remanded 
of  the  young  couple  vjho  frequently  invite  me  to  their  home  for  the  even- 
ing  meal,  ^־•s  v/e  sit  ׳waiting  far  the  young  fatter  to  return  from  his  daily 
routine  I know  that  an  inspiring  incident  wilijsoon  tal-:a  place  and  I 

v\dll  be  privileged  to  look  upon  tiue  love.  Ihe  door  opens,  a quick  hello 
to  the  wii’e  and  guest  and  then  in  one  grand,  loving  gesture  tte  children 
are  swept  into  his  arms  to  be  hugged,  and  kissed  and  loved  with  deep  de- 
votion  and  understanding.  It  seems  as  if  the  young  man  has  looked  forward 
to  this  mcrient  all  day  and  with  tliis  one  gesture,  as  if  with  a imgic  wand, 
he  has  transfonued  an  ordinary,  every  day  housetiold  into  a sanctuary  built 


on  the  solid  foundaticn  of  love,  ־wisdan  and  devotion.  It  is  this  kind  of 
a temple' which  all  of  us  must  build  in  our  homes  for  tiie  res  sage  is  clear 
and  st  ted  concisely.  No  one  is  eoicused  fran  his  duty  to  hiraself  and  his 
loved  ones  for  tlie  deed  is  possible  if  we  are  ;Uling  to  ualce  the  effort. 

These,  then,  are  the  tireo  :.a  jor  thsms^  as  I see  them,  in  the  second 
book,  called  uixodus.  ^he  man  Ivloses  , therevelati on  in  the  b1:3^ng_  bush, 
the  building  of  the  üanctuLiry  all  retain  their  vigor  and  freshness  after 
thousands  of  years,  livery  men  is  capable  of  addirg  to  the  welfare  of  0־ 
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tters  even  if  he  is  troubled  and  go  named.  Our  aiL־!  is  1X)t  to  ohanGQ  ״^le 
world  but  to  help  one  other  man  \A10  is  in  reed,  ^od  is  not  to  be  found 
only  in  the  magnificent  edifices  and  wealthy  splendor  of  our  mterial 
lives  but  also  in  the  sickrooms,  in  those  starving  far  love  and  in  those 
who  have  canciuered  potential  bitterness  and  mistrust  \/iti:i  the  ./eapons  of 
love,  belief  and  faith  in  one  another  and  in  G-od,  ־^hetanplss  -hioh  are 
to  be  built  are  not  onl^־  those  of  stono  ai״d  fastened  with  .ertar  but  with- 
in  the  hearts  and  loves  of  families  both  old  and  yoTig,, 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  ^ibl3  makes  such  f ascii  t.  ting  reading 
for  tl'iore  is  a me^s^ge  "י01י  -Hj»  » even  as  we  are  linked  with  Je^«a?y  all 
over  the  world,  '»i/ould  that  all  people  though'^  along  these  lines  and  that 
all  mankind  ivould  work  to  establish  true  love  and  under stanfLing  on  our 
little  planet.  Once  upon  a time  th  e war  Id  was  big  and  ne  could  allow 
small  men  among  us,  iiav  tli  0 world  is  small  und  we  need  big  men.  •«lien  we 
come  to  the  realization  that  each  one  of  us  can  be  of  service,  is  of  va- 

lue  and  vital  to  the  welfare  cf  all,  then  we  cen  turn  to  the  v/erds  of  kx. ; 

ר׳  u />'  ך p ^ o o r fr  , fh  ^ C'  ' I ^ ^ -N  ? ^ 5~7  -׳(  A 0 <f/v׳  ^ ^ V 
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^ ^ ^ -A  ^ 


”And  moses  asserr.hled  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  -l-srael  and 
said  unto  them,  These  are  Hie  wrrds  v'/tiich  the  herd  hath  comiuanded,  that 
ye  should  do  them.” 


-“־men. 


^ Jan.  14,  1955.  baltimore 

?r  id  ay  eve  ni  ng 


Cong,  Oheb  •bhalom 


Oo'l  ard  leather,  enter  the  courts  of  Tiiy  sanctuary  7:-ta 
^radse  ux  t ha ni^s giving  on  our  lips.  .^8  prais3  -w  holy  11-:■  8 for  tne  good  ■ 
v/liicli  Thou  hast  established  on  earth;  »ve  are  grateful  far  the  acve  and  ■ 

kindness)^v/hich  fhou  hast  ixplanbed  in  every  Liaii.  --11  the  .;crlß  of  creation  I 

tell  of  Thy  splendor  and  majesty.  I 

.'/e  ^TQ  tlianlful  that  Thou  11a st  spared  us  uiibo  this  day  so  that  W-e  laay  I 

caanemor  ate  together  the  anniv-orsary  of  the  founding  of  th  is  sanctified  I 
fellov/ship.  •״'or  14  centuries  those  v/no  have  bean  a ssociated  vdth  the  k I 
faith  of  ^Lsrael  ir.  this  congregation  have  la 'jo  red  in  the  vineyard  (f  Itfef  I 
and  ttial  so  that  their  works  and  tL1  oughts  may  reflect  credit  on  j-hy  holy  I 
purpose.  With  dedicati  on,  vdth  f oresight , ■vdth  fortitude  am  vdth  unlimit-  I 
ed  energy  those  who  have  gone  before  and  those  who  stand  no■./  in  fhy  pr  e-  I 

sence  have  de־v_^ed  themselves  to./ard  malring  the  faith  of  ■^srael  tome  a-  | 

live  so  tliat  the  C-oc.  of  luddism  may  live,  f'hose  who  have  been  aifiliat-  1 
ad  wiitfe  t0e  program  of  this  holy  assambly  have  not  only  been  hailed  as  J 

positive  contributors  to  the  development  of  a reformed  dudaism  in  --meric  .J 
but  have  expanded  their  interests  and  loyalties  into  die  anti1:־e  community, 
for  the  betterment  and  v/elfare  ci  all  ihy  chij-dien. 

^■xs  v/e  observe  this  anniversary,  v/e  also  look  to  the  future,  v^-rant , o 
God,  courage  and  .visdi.om  to  these  Thy  children  so  that  txje  y may  never  be 
discouiaged  by  the  struggles  v/hich  are  syncnymous  witli  progress,  that  tney 
never  fail  tor  grow  v/e  ary  w lien  chal  :!.enges  and  obstacles  are  placed  in  the 
path  of  truth  and  duty,  ^-ay  the  name  of  this  congregation  over  be  recalled 
for  a blessing,  !״ay  the  labor  of  its  adhorants  bring  joy  and  gladness 
into  the  hearts  of  all  humanity,  may  the  love  and  dedicaticn  vvhichare 
a part  of  the  tearts  and  souls  of  their  leaders  ever  reflect  the  Justice 
and  graciousness  of  fhy  divine  plan.  Look  with  favor  upon  the  ./or  k of 
the%jt  hands  ana  the  .^dit  tions  of  hearts  so  that  their  emeavars 

may  bo  acoppt  ble  before  Thee,  ‘־ay  all  ’^'hy  ohparp_ever^^haye  ,ca^uae  ׳J 

to  justify  the  words  of  xhe  xoö^iis־^,  "Happy  are  they  who  dv/ell  in  Thy 

ל־׳  w ?nio' 

house,  they  shall  be  continually  praising  Ihee**.  -*־men. 
bait,  xiebrew  Cong.,  IbSth  ‘"nniver.,  Opening  irrayer,  Md.  eve,  Jan.  21,55 
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Üne  of  the  most  intoie  sting  articles  v/hich  comprises  my  regular  read- 
ing  comes  from  the  »^uiiday  Tli^niS  magazine  section•  In  this  very  .^orth— 
while  publication  there  appears  a weekly  page  dedicated  to  the  problems 
of  children  and  the  difficulties  which  parents  encounter  in  their  upbring- 
ing  of  th^youngsters . 'i'he  baby,  adolescent,  and  teen-ager  are  discussed 
openly  and  frankly,  the  various  aches  and  pains  associated  with  the  pro- 
cess  of  grovving  up  are  described  in  full  and  helpful  hints  to  parents  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  fhese  page-long  articles  deal  in  terms  of  human 
psychology,  adjustment  to  society  and  integration  of  the  child  into  the 
family  unit.  I’his  is  only  one  of  a 0 series  of  articles  printed  by 
the  leading  neivspapers  and  periodicals  dealing  vdth  the  matter  at  child- 
ren  and  their  gs70wth ; also,  the  government  publishes  a wonderful  series 
which  probes  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  is  oriented  tavard  strugglirig 
parents  with  the  objective  of  teacliing  Jlie  adult  the  facts  of  life  a- 
bout  a youth  which  he  has  experienced  but  lar^gely  forgotten.  In  read- 
ing  ttese  various  printed  matericils  it  seems  that  the  most  Li.portant  e- 
lament  stressed  in  all  of  these  is  the  matter  of  objectivity,  sustained 
by  elasticity  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The  tone  of  this  material  seems 
to  suggest  that  to  rear  a child,  properly , a parent  must  look  at  his  off- 
spring  objectively  or  realistically,  and  must  be  able  to  adjust  his  own 
behavior  pat u era.  to  fit  the  needs  of  a child  at  any  given  age  level.  Dr. 
Abraham  Franzhlau,  leading  psychiatrist  and  educator,  appears  to  support 
־this  view  in  his  latest  book,  although  his  interests  lie  in  a slightly 
different  field.  “The  civilization  of  the  child  through  love  does  not 
imply  the  avoidance  of  dis  cipline  a nd  correction.  s,uite  the  contrary, 
the  loving  parent  will  accept  full  responsibility  for  demonstrating  to 
the  child  at  all  times  the  pattern  of  acceptable  behavior  and  the  limits 
beyond  which  the  child  must  not  transgress.  Elasticity  in  the  behavior 
of  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  does  prevent  children  from  forming  a fatal- 
istic  and  compulsive  view  of  the  world,  '*  (p.  52).  A/lthis,  then. 
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points  to  the  thesis  that  objectivity  and  elasticity  in  relation  to  d.ild- 
ren  is  a good  method  of  acquainting  them  ״ith  the  adult  ״crld,  with  ma- 

־turity  aiid  understanälng  • 

It  is  our  usual  procedure  to  ascribe  these  evaluations  and  psycholo- 
gioal  techniques  to  our  mental  powers;  to  claim  credit  for  our  havxng 

discovered  the  great  secrets  of  mcdern  pedogogy.  In  reaUty.  the  prin- 
oiple  of  objeotivity  was  practiced  many  centuries  ago,  by  a nk^n  of 
״e  read  in  this  morning's  Torah  per  tion.  lacob  is  lying  on  his  death  bed 
and  is  about  to  impart  his  blessings  upon  his  sens,  the  chiefs  of  the  1 
tribes,  •ind  yet,  before  placing  his  ated  hands  upon  the  bo.vefl  heads  he 
revievs  the  life  of  each  son,  calling  attention  to  the  good  and  the  bad, 
Oitihs  the  weelh  and  tlB  strong.  ־ ormne nding  t he  brave  and  fro.«1x־.s  upon  ^ 
the  hestitant.  Objectivity  essence 'S.  this  svaluaticn  of  hxs  sons 

Ii.e־  and  yet  elasticity  is  prisent  fer  he  does  not  ״thi,oad  his/favor  from 
any  of  them.  I'hey  are  blessed  according  to  the  way  of  life  «hxohthey 
nave  Chosen  to  embraee.  Reuben  is  called  -the  excellency  of  dignity  and 
power-  but  is  also  -unstable  as  water 3 .״imon  and  Oevy  aie  praised  for 
their  intimacy  as  brothers  but  are  also  reprimanded  for  they  counsel  with 
one  another  to  do  evil,  !־sachar  was  a good  Gepard  but  he  became  en- 

- -ve  n-rdne־s  of  the  land,  lost  his  Initiative  and  bowed  his 
trancea  by  ohe  u!.  ^ ^ 

shoulders  to  become  a servaiib  . -nd  so  it  goes,  the  character  arh  war 
aaeh  of  the  twelve  sons  1־  evaluated  and  the  benediction  is  bastov.ed  . 
eaeh  aecerding  to  his  needand  what  he  has  deserved.  If  aver  there  was 
an  objective  Jather,  one  might  say  toat  Jacob  was  the  personifi־ayn  o 
such  a parent,  ״a  was  not  a man  schoolad  in  the  thought־  of  .raud/־״^  a- 
dieted  to  reading  tie  latest  psychological  data  but  still  he  Icnew  how  o 
cope  with  his  children  and  to  evaluate  them  in  the  light  of  objeoti 

and  elasticity.  _ 

M.  »1WW  •a  ■י'־ ״ ■ “ • ״ “1״״״• 

it  seems  to  me  t hat  too  nnny  parents  today  are  no  longer  objective  and 
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have  long  lost  their  capacity  for  being  elastic  in  relation  to  their  young- 
Bters.  In  all  probability  this  type  of  evaluation  hx  of  *זacob  ins  never 
occured  to  them  and,  also,  they  have  long  ceased  to  read  the  modern 
approaches  to  educating  the  child  in  the  home.  One  type  of  parent  main- 
tains  that  the  only  way  to  bring  up  children  is  the  way  he  vas  raised; 
that  is,  in  a strict,  formalized  anvironment,  with  decisions  handed  down 
from  above  in  an  autocratic  manner,  '•^‘he  polici^y  of  this  home  states 
that  the  child  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  in  the  best  19th  century  tra- 
dition.  ־j-’he  other  breed  of  parent  heard  or  read  many  years  ago  that  child- 
ren  should  be  encouraged  to  give  tlamselves  freely  to  all  modes  of  express- 
ion  and  this  is  the  advice  they  follov/  in  every  instance.  In  this  type 
of  home  the  child  rants  a nd  raves , skips  and  jumps,  bothers  and  badgers, 
demnds  am  receives  and  all  vviththe  benign  approjlfival  of  the  exhausted 
parents,  '•^'he  sensible  group  of  mothers  and  fathers  vdio  can  look  at  their 
child  with  objectivity  and  elasticity  of  purpose  seems  very  rare  in  our 
day  and  I believe  that  I can  justify  these,  perhaps  rash,  statements. 

Ihere  is  an  old  german  proverb  which  my  father  alv/ays  ±oved  to  quote, 
’*Der  Apfel  fällt  nicht  weit  vom  Baum”,  tranalated,  "The  kipple  does  not 
fall  far  fron  the  tree”,  '■‘^his  proverb  implies  that  a child’s  temperament, 
character,  enthusiasm  for  life,  sense  of  responsibility  and  awareness  of 
obligations  to  others  can  a Lvays  be  detirmined  by  looking  at  the  parent. 

I .!ike  to  paraphrase  this  saying,  and  surely  a parallel  proverb  exists 
in  the  english  language,  ”bho.  me  the  child  and  I’ll  show  ycu  the  jarent”. 
I have  found  this  belief  t o be  valid  in  any  number  of  the  ho.jes  I 

have  entered  since  beccming  identified  with  the  rabbinical  calling,  in 
all  the  congregations  I have  aver  served.  Theecononiic  level,  social 
strata,  occupation  embraced  ty  the  adults  is  of  little  consequence  for 
the  behavior  of  parents  and  children  seems  to  transcend  these  criteria 
in  Jewish  homes.  J’rom  our  earliest  days  as  a religious  people  much  em- 
phasis  and  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  home,  the  unity  implied  in 
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in  concept  of  the  family,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Jewish  parents  not 
only  to  have  *ildren  but  to  raise  them  in  the  ■vay  of  'i'crah.  which  is  sy- 
nonymous  with  a god-fearing  way  of  life.  >13  type  of  crlentation  was 
particularly  prominent  during  the  time  when  our  people  was  quartered  in^ 
the  restricted  areas  of  thegtottos  of  eastern  europe  but  the  '־good  family״ 

1c o tn  the  .iews  v/iio  lived  in  the  00 m1:a native  free^־ 
was  of  major  concern,  a]so,  to  the  wuu 

Jbm  of  the  western  ״or  Id.  'i'he  criteria  far  mrriage  in  the  old  days  was 
the  degree  of  scholarship  am  therepuition  of  the  family,  asouEWhat^ 
different  criteria  frcm  that  *.ich  is  used  today  for  the  most  part.  Jhild- 
ren  a«־  Kught  up  differnntly,  tought  to  us־  materlalisti^easoning,  are 
to>«ht  to  srrlle  and  be  nice  to  tieir  f ri>ds  and  nei£hi^rs//f or  the  :sal® 
of  teaching  the  child  that  this  is  the  *ay  of  f^aaing  lasting  and  sincere 

friendships  but  as  a way  of  "getting  ahead''  some  day. 

'i'hese  thoughts  and  ideas  are  driven  into  the  -and  of  *e  ai-ia  at 

heme.  I know  frai  personal  experience  that  whan  invited  to  the  ״,any  .ath- 

erlngs  in  my  years  of  association  with  the  rabinate  two  major  types  of 

children  are  introduced  to  me.  fhere  is  the  youngster  .״ho  is  on  las  bast 

behavior  for  tte  rabbi  has  caas  into  the  ho־־  . -ever  a ״a׳d,  never  an  un- 

called-for  gestae,  1,0  spontenaity,  no  warmth  or  affection  emanates  from 

רס  this  is  calaulated  to  !!lake  a£:ood  !״pression  upon 
the  youhfe  persai.  *^11  this  is  o-u.  u.uj.״.oo 

, , a.  4.י-  na  a ^‘OOd  hCiliS  »Ä10  I"  S ® 

the  rabbi  and  to  prove  to  the  guest  tna ..  tn.-  ״ a -.0־ 

Children  hive  been  trained  to  pirfectiai.  -^f  ־curse,  .״hat  these  pirmts 

have  also  done  is  to  train  their  cluldren  i״  sut  - ...y  --  ־motions  can 

he  timed  iff  and  on  at  will;  .״hioh  is  cert.i״ly  ixt  hea^t^  xrpxtx 

3 ־giia.ing  for  lifer,  m-ture  pjrtioipaticn  in  life.  ■י■  a...ays  leel  t״a. 

these  parents  are  ixt  so  much  ii-tereited  in  impre -s  ing  -u 1 ״th  tto  .cod- 

iie-s  of  their  chi  id  ren  but  .״ith  tlieir  o.m,  calculated,  pr-oise  ais  P 

ir.g  of  the  youngster,  '!he  ee  parents  are  objective  xxt  m a very  limited 

. . 14-,  riir  thfi'-  j uld  like  to  cast  the  yoaiib  person 

way  as  tliey  know  into  what  mole  the^  uxa 

i aohieviru  the  Ir  end.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
and  they  spare  no  effent  1-  acnievaii^ 

is  not  the  least  bit  of  elasticity  on  their  part  which  .״ould  allow  for 
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the  fuia  exprosEion  on  the  part  of  tho  Shild.  ״at-jrally,  tt13  re  should  be 
disoiplirנe  or,  as  ״r.  i’ranzblau  phrases  it,  «oivillzaticu  cf  the  child 
throuiJi  lo.e״  but  he  should  not  be  forced  to  leurn  proper  .mruBrs  at  tho 
expense  of  stifling  every  cteative  iupulse  ■rfhioh  is  .dthin  hm. 

ün  other  occasions  I am  invited  to  the  ho  .e  ./here  tiie  youngster  is 
an  object  of  pride  and  joy,  in  fact,  to  -istento  the  parents,  he  is  a 
type  of  boy  ■dio  oom.es  alaig  once  in  every  gansraticn.  The  child  la  not 
orlLy  a genius  in  the  realm  of  the  elementary  school  ie  vel  tot  also  sings, 
dances,  recites  poetry,  is  an  artist  inthe־־*i  of  clay,  crayons  ^d  0- 
ttor  paraphEdiaJia.  “ton  I come  to  th  is  house,  I meet  1x>t  üä»  child  bul/a 
product  of  parental  ambition.  Ti^gy  ,״ant  fr^fir  boy  to  be  the  biggest  and 
the  best  at  his  present  age  level,  and  they  seär  to  Q::n.iU3r  toe  /.^le  neigh- 
borhood  v/ith  their  ambitions  in  behalf  of  the  child.  The  young  person, 
incidentally,  is  quite  often  very  unhappy  in  this  role.  Ee  does  not  «ant 
to  do  all  of  these  things  and  //ould  merely  llhe  to  go  out  into  ttia  street 
and  play  v/ith  his  friends,  -e  //ould  give  anything  in  the  world  to  be  able 
to  be  a nor•  ml  child  in  the  sense  that  he  could  develop  his  o./n  interests 
and  devote  hi  self  to  those  hobbies  .hidr  he  finds  stimulating.  He  is 
smart  6 !rough  to  realize  that  he  is  not  gaining  prestige  ./ito-  Miose 
really  count  simply  because  he  can  recite  "0  captain,  .y  Captain^  to  •the 
satisjactic-n  of  his  !arents  and  their  friends.  His  buddies  are  more  con- 
oemed  v/ith  •whether  he  can  giip  a bat  or  ״ill  remain  a true  and  loyal 
friend,  -hd  yet,  Ms  •.vares  are  trotted  out  at  every  opporturvity  befffe 
tto  guests  so  that  he  soon  feels  himself  to  be  r.ot  a go  od  and  respectful 
son  but  the  family  performer.  Once  agalii-rthase  parents  are  objective  in 
that  trey  realize  toe  abilities  and  potential^  of  ttoir  cffsprlng  but  tho 
important  elerreit  of  elsticity  is  srrely  missing.  Tp^ese  people  never  fall 

to  deiiionstrato  their  ovm,  deep-seated  insecurity. 

Obviously,  them,  toe  grest  lites  to  go  t o a home  ./Mch  is  filled  ./ith 
the  prattle  and  activity  of  happy  children,  ״isciplina,  yes;  encourage- 
mret  to  try  new  venture^,  yes;  but  ,/ithln  toe  realm  of  toe  desires  of  tho 
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oiiild  and  v/ith  no  ult  or  ior  motives  on  the  !art  of  the  parents,  ■*•his  young 
one  is  happy  and  content  for  he  knovvs  the  limitations  upon  him 

h^,  his  parents»  "^etj^s  also  avi^are  of  th^^act  that  tii^se  are  measures, 
or  restrictions,  which  are  imposed  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  th  e en- 
tire  household,  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  fit  any  given  situation, 
javery  child  desires  to  live  in  such  a home  and^^accepfcs  the  limitations 
gracefully  and  with  an  understanding  often  far  heyond  the  plane  for  which 
we  give  credit.  The  age  level  is  iLimaterial,  the  principle  is  universal. 

These  ttsnare  the  mirrors  of  our  avn  generation,  not  s o f □r  removed 
from  the  obj ectitrity  and  elasticity  of  our  ancestor,  Jacob.  These  are 
the  children  v/hich  I meet  in  the  homes  of  congregational  members  a^.d  in 
the  haues  of  non-affiliates.  These  are  the  children  v/h  o are  a part  of 
our  school  and  I see  them  all,  of  every  type  and  inclination,  every  ‘Sunday 
morning  5B/hen  I take  my  post  to  greet  them  or  bid  them  farewell.  If  you 
will  send  us  alert,  free  and  eager  children,  I will  show  you  the  well  ad- 
justed,  loyal,  enthusiastic  gaaeration  of  tomorrow.  Objectivity  of  evalua- 
tion  coupled  with  elasticity  of  orientation  will  produce  adult  ;ho, 

one  day,  will  stride  toward  his  future  v/ith  detir min&ticn  and  maturity. 

-‘«men. 


Oheb  ha  10m  January  8,  1955.  bal timer  e 

^ Saturday  morning 
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'ד  Tiij  ymiaüiM  .JCD  tiil;  ivy. 

In  the  year  1939,  15  senlcir  students  in  the  engllsh  departmait  of 
thB  City  College  of  i^ew  York  met  fcr  their  last  olass,  '•^he  teacher  pass- 
ed  out  paper  and  envelopes  and  told  each  meciber  of  the  otiffS's  to  write  ׳ 
dotvn  his  prediction  as  to  the  course  of  his  life  du111:g  the  next  decade• 
The  young  men  //rote  as  they  were  asked,  placed  the  sheets  irisido  the  en- 
velopes  and  sealed  these•  They  loft  the  classroom  with  the  understanding 
that  in  ten  years  they  would  all  meet  again  to  open  the  s6a3ed  documents 
and  revAew  what  they  had  then  written•  In  1949  LIFE  magazine  wrote  up 
this  class  reunion  in  one  of  that  magazines*  most  fascinating  articles• 
They  prtinted  excerpts  of  the  lettars  and  also  featured  pictures  labelled 
**then'*  and  ”nw/״•  One  of  those  young  iJ8n  was  too  poor  to  have  his  pic- 
ture  taken  for  the  olass  book  of 39 י  and  wrote  in  his  lott^  that  he  th 
thought  the  .hole  idea  was  a lot  of  nonsense;  he  knew  far  a fact  that  ho 
would  not  bo  around  In  ton  year’s  time  as  ho  intended  to  commit  suicide 
within  the  next  year  or  two•  Ho  believed  that  the  conditions  of  the  world 
were  such  that  his  survival  was  unimportant,  that  a great  deal  of  heart- 
ache  and  frustration  would  be  8 ved  hLinnaCQ  he  wore  safely  in  the  grave, 

“tie  could  see  nothii^  out  co.-flict  and  desolation  Ibr  the  futui-  e;  as  a Jew 
he  mourned  tbs  fate  of  his  people  in  Europe,  as  a person  he  felt  that  xiX 
”vanity,  all  is  vanity".  '•A’his  pessimist,  the  person  too  poor  to  have 
his  picture  taken,  vho  should  have  been  dead  by  his  a/n  hand  long  ago 
was  my  professor  of  English  in  1949,  in  undergraduate  school,  !׳•hen  the 
st^ry  broke  in  the  magazine,  he  was  happily  married,  hod  just  becon»  a 
father  and  ./as  about  to  receive  his  PH.D.  degree  in  ■^•nglish  from  Columbia 
University,  ^e  had  decided,  somewhere  during  those  ten  years,  that  he 
had  a contribution  to  make  to  society,  that  there  was  a place  in  the  world 
oven  for  hit.,.  At  the  time  when  I studied  with  him  he  was  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  lecturers  at  ray  university,  well  liked,  respected  and  de- 
di Gated  to  his  chosen  profession, 

Juskowltz,  forthat  is  his  ua;^e,  is  a symbol  cf  an  era  which 
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has  passed,  ^one  are  the  trials  of  his  early  school  days,  eons  are  the 
tensions  whio>  made  him  so  negative  a personality,  gone  are  the  butchers  1 
of  western  europe  who  threatened  to  annihilate  our  entire  Jeoidsh  people.  j 

They  are  gene,  it  is  true;  but  others  havo  taken  their  place.  I could  j 

very  easily  liiBgine  a young  student  of  today  writing  on  his  sheet  cf  pa-  j 
per  if  he  wore  asked  to  predict  the  course  of  his  life  for  the  next  de-  ^ 
cade,  i^erhaps,  in  a certain  way,  his  ms ntal  attitude  as  anaiisrican  stu-  ^ 
cent  is  not  so  different  fron  that  of  my  old  teacher,  writing  his  epitath  ^ 
15  years  ago.  ^ representative  of  the  Ivy  schools,  or  any  c£  the  other  j 

colleges  or  univeroitjfes  throu^out  the  land,  might  well  seal  his  onve- 
lope  containkdg  the  follo<״d.ng  mer.sa  e,  ” (׳yite  on  my  tombstone,  for  I 
shall  surely  hati^o  died  in  ten  years*  time,  *Here  lies  one  of  those  who 
died  of  nsiibal  stagnation  and  spiritual  deterioration.  Cursed  by  his 
raemory*”.  !think  that  our  loythical  student  may  be  quite  sane  and  colrrect 
in  his  prediction,  ^e  may  ODt  be  dead  in  the  physical  sense  but  the  odds 
are  all  in  his  favor  that  he  will  have  coaimited  mental  suicide,  »ihioh 
can  be  done  vJhen  a person  refuses  to  think  and  speak  his  mind,  .dien  a 
person  neglects  his  irivestigatlon  in  search  of  truth  and  honesty,  ^he 
ivy  of  our  ^aost  famous  schools,  those  which  have  alidsays  been  known  for  j 

their  objective  analysis,  research,  high  quality  of  scholarship  and  da-  ^ 

votion  to  the  !;ursult  cf  leaming,  has  slowly  txxt  surely  lost  its  beauty, 
sigJiiflcanco  aikl  fine  tradition.  The  symbolic  Ivy,  which  covers  the  walls 
of  all  our  institutions  of  lenrning,  1210  Ivy  vdiich  is  the  symbolic  re- 
presentation  of  all  that  is  jrogrecsive,  stimulating  and  t ho  ugh  t }*pro  v ok- 
ingj  is  fading  rapidly  and  wilting  and  falling  to  the  ground.  This  plant 
of  freshness  aid  vitality  is  being  attacked  and  sapped  of  its  invigorat- 
ing  strength  by  the  poison  of  fear  and  hysteria;  the  roots  ctf  the  vine 
are  beii^  despoiled  by  the  terror  of  re;;risals  which  is  gripping  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  present  day  student  bodies. 

Out  young  men  and  women  are  afraid  to  join  organizations  which  S]0ak 
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ln  favor  of  lib  raliam  or  «blob  adv&to  a oauso  which  may  be  Just  a little 
bit  left  of  the  extreme  rfeht.  Before  any  student  signs  his  1»me  to  a 
petition,  no  mtter  ho«  much  he  may  bo  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas,  he 
first  invostlghtes  whether  the  sponsoring  orgaiizatlon  or  names  are  not 
mentioned  on  s one  1 st  eomplled  b^  a terrified,  ultra -reactionary  organl- 
zatlon.  ״gain,  before  voicing  ones  opinion  on  a 0 aitroverslal  subject 
today  we  lock  around,  check  those  wlliUn  hear ing  d istanoe  and  almost  in- 
adveriiently  lower  our  voices.  1 can't  help  thiidcing  how  low  we  have  sunk 
slnoe  the  days  when  my  friends  and  I used  to  sioak  on  the  street  corners 
of  Mew  York,  pressing  for  t e etoctlon  of  our  favorite  presidential  can- 
dldate.  In  no  sense  did  we  cone  idar  ourselves  to  be  heroes  cr  mrtyrs, 
we  simply  spoke  to  whoever  would  listen  on  a laoa  which  we  believed  to 
be  right  and  true,  -ome  of  us  may  have  been  wrong  1x1  our  beliefs  at  the 
time,  others  right  In  their  estimation  of  candidates  but  one  and  all,  we 
had  a grand  time  exercising  our  right  to  free  speech.  It  has  even  come 
to  tho  point  in  our  country  .vhere  young  men  and  .omen  In  our  sdiools  and 
colleges  are  afraid  to  ask  :־rtlnent  questions  regarding  so.«  controver- 
sial  present  day  problem.  The  right  to  ask  is  oertai.  ly  not  denied  any- 
one  but  thotear  of  social,  and  later  economic,  reprisal  is  so  deep  that 
no  hand  Is  ever  raised  far  fear  of  departing  fraa  the  thesis  that  tho  po- 
Holes  of  ״merica  are  right , even  »ton  they  are  questionable.  Could  we 
ask  far  a .acre  prj&tlnent  example  tto»)the  recent  Issue  of  debatt  ng  the 
controversial  topic  of  whether  the  U.B.  should  recognize  Red  China?  «ot 
only  did  the  regular  colleges  and  universities  ban  th  is  thesis  «or  dis- 
ousslon  but  the  Military  and  Waval  Academies  were  in  the  forefront  of  tho 
surrender  to  the  farces  representing  the  thinking  of  the  Burk  .xges.  es, 
lot  us  keep  quiet,  let  us  not  e.«ag«  In  stlmulaUng  debate,  lot  us  keep 
controversy  out  of  the  realm  of  the  amerioan  sohx  ols  and  let  us  , rather , 
spe..k  on  such  topics  as  ״agricultural  subsidies״  <hloh  is  safe  and  com- 
fortable.  The  weighty  topic  of  agricultural  subsidies,  incldontaily,  is 
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not  a f igoient  of  my  imagination  but  its  ”pros"  and  ״cons״  are  being  de- 

bated  right  now  b;  the  men  of  West  i׳oint• 

^oh,  then,  is  the  character  of  our  tines,  sufficiently  disturbing 
so  that  any  student  might  throw  up  his  hands  in  despair  or,  fol.  oAing  the 
polic^y  of  the  end  justifying  the  means,  remaining  silent  and  in  ana- 
loof , detached  manner  working  for  hjs  degree•  •*»n  editorial  writer  on  the 
Lo^iis  i'ost  ^isiatch״,  eexamen  ting  on  the  general  trend  in  our  coujactry, 
wrote  not  too  long  ago  that  it  is  his  feeling  that  if  the  Bill  of  Hlghbs 
were  presented  to  the  ^orgress  today  as  possible  amendments  to  the  üonsti- 
tution,  they  w)Quld  probably  be  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  their  subver- 
slve  nature,  and  he  is  most  likely  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  temper 
of  the  times.  People  and  organizations  of  all  political  shadings  are  hav- 
ing  a field  day  setting  themselves  up  as  minor  gods  on  earth,  feeling  com- 
petent  to  deal  with  subversicna  wherever  it  might  rdar  its  ugly  head,  wheth- 
er  these  accusations  are  justified  or  not•  In  Houston,  a husband  and  wife 
wero  held  in  the  local  jail  for  14i^  ho  its  because  a lam  had  overheard 
ttem  making  disparaging  remarks  jen  about  ^hiang  hai-^he  ok  in  a restaurant. 
He  had  gone  to  the  police  to  info  im  an  these  ״ooniaunistsff , In  the  so-oall- 
ed  liboral  state  of  California  over  100  teachers  were  as]®d  to  resign 
their  positions  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  not  because  they  were 
sympathetic  to  a leftist  way  of  life  but  because  there  was  evidence  of 
**possible  subversion".  In  other  wards,  there  »vas  no  proof  of  subversion, 
there  was  only  the  thought  of  a possibility!  j-hSre  is  a great  dlfießenoe 
between  these  two  concepts  especially  in  a country  wlÄro  it  is  maintain- 
ed  that  every  imn  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  ^'ho  McCarthy  issue, 
of  which  more  has  been  said  than  is  really  warranted  by  the  man,  has  not 
only  chased  liberal  thoight  xsA  into  hiding  but  has  also  brought  forth 
vlle+anti-semitlo^ **^^S^which  caused  one  senator  to  remarfi:  "that  there  ׳ 
is  evidence  of  a great  sickness  among  our  amerioan  people",  bonatcr  Pul- 
bright  read  these  vicious  attacks  against  Senator  Lehman  into  the  '^on- 
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gresslonal  Record  (of  נa/30/54)  and  they  are  open  to  the  Inepectlon  of 
one  and  all.  alec,  you  ,*y  reoall  the  secret  organization  forond  by 

a group  of  ^rlcan  heglonalres  In  Conn,  dedicated  to  sending  nances  of 
all  suspect  persons  to  the  F.B.I.  It  seems  that  under  the  011se  of  Fa- 
trlotlauall  types  of  nefarious  activities  axe  countenanced;  this,  you 
may  reoall.  Is  the  same  reasoning  as  ״as  used  under  the  brutal  admlnlstra 
tlon  of  the  Gestapo.-  so  It  goes,  tie  Ust  of  offenses  growing  ever 

longer  and  m״e  vile;  In  schools.  In  the  professions.  In  the  couÄry  as 
a whole  a veil  of  alle־־־  Is  descending  .tile h will  serve  th«  douhLe  funct- 
ion  of  also  being  the  shroud  for  liberal  sentiment  and  Ideology  among  our 
present  and  futir  a generation  of  citizens/  ^hs  poison  of  fear,  anxl  y, 
and  submission  ha^  deadened  the  life  ax^  ^axmy^^o^Ivy . ״Mch  ox.e  ■ 
represented  tte  finest  In  progressive  thought  andAeffort. 

Where  . then,  can  we  turn  for  a message  of  hope  and  where  can  we  find 
an  example  of  the  type  of  courage  which  Is  needed  In  our  day? ס״ י  are 
right  in  the  midst  of  paying  hc־^ge  to  axch  an  example,  -.xe  not  the  people 
of  tiodin  akin  to  us  In  many  ways  and  are  not  the  Maccabees  tie  type  of 
personalities  whom  we  must  ImltaSe?  Depressed  In  spirit,  made  to  neglect 
their  ancient  teachings,  fa-ced  to  bav  down  to  political  Ir^trlgpe.  ־xsked 
to  abanden  tielr  faith  In  favxr  of  Idolotrous  practices:  tie  se  are  tie 
conditions  which  existed  durng  Hellenistic  rule  over  tie  -and  cf  our  fath- 
era.  It  was  a dhgl«.  small  voice  which  cried  out  In  tie  hearing  of  .any. 
•■Whosoever  Is  f<r  the  Dord,  let  him  foUow  me,"  and  the  sons  of^tta- 
thlas  aid  his  people  responded  to  the  challenee.  >ey  defeated, opposing 
farces,  lived  and  won  mestiy  by  tie  courage  and  high  Idealism  of  their 
leader  and  etied  on  a note  of  triumph  as  they  tieansed  the  temple  In  Je- 
rusalem  of  Its  idols  and  sacrificial  paraphunalla.  «ho  among  ycu , the 
young  students  of  our  time.  wUl  be  the  Uattathlas  who  will  lead  his  con- 
temporaries  to  victory?  Which  young  man  or  woman 111 ״  HÖit  tie  flame  of 
freedos  which  shall  burn  not  for  a very  short  time  but  for  ger.rations 
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to  corned  "׳ho  stell  snatch  up  tho  sword  symbolizing  lii  0 ohalleiglng  ».tiord 
0(r  41uestion  Which  will  set  aU  students  free  and  tyrants  dlssapearing? 

I hope  that  the  Inoeiibive  «or  action  will  cane  from  the  Jew  Ibr  he  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  liberalism,  no^  matter  vdiat  the  age  or 

area  of  tho  wer  Id• 

Reform  Judaism  offers  that  incentive  to  our  yaxng  people  of  today• 

We  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  search  for  truth  for  the  search  is 
of  the  essence  to  our  liberalism,  ‘^‘te  men  vho  were  the  leaders  in  our 
movonent  ^ere  rebels  and  led  crusades  of  rebellion•  To  ask  ciuestions, 
do  dig  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  life,  to  dls  ceverJ^uitabic  and  just 
faith  was  second  nature  to  them  and  v/0  are  the  proud  bearers  of  that  tra- 
dltlon•  Reform  Judaism,  to  them,  did  not  ^ust  mean  that  one  can  eat  the 
forbidden  foods,  or  do  the  forbidden  things,  leave  out  some  prayers  and 
ctenge  a few  old-fashioned  and  thus  obsolete  conceits•  To  them  Refer m 
Judaism  was  a religlan  of  action,  a dynamic,  living  faith  which  gave  com- 
fart  and  joy  and  a spirit  laf  to  a people  alive  to  the  challmge•  Rlnhorn 
of  this  very  city,  Hirsch  of  Chicago,  rhilipson  of  Cincinnati,  Geiger  and 
Holdheim  of  Europe»  these  are  not  just  people  to  knew  because  the^/  were 
rabbis  in  our  noveaBiit  but  because  ttey  were  pioneers  of  liberalism  in 
an  age  when  religion  dared  not  disturb  the  complacency  of  tts  adherants• 
I'hese  men  waged  bitter  battles,  fought  ward  of  enlightenment  against  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  superstition,  they  were  a beacon  of  light  viho  dared 
throw  a beam  against  the  confining  walls  of  obsolete  tradition  and  ob- 
servance  for  the  sake  of  observance•  It  is  our  privilege  and  not  a yoke 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these  men  vAlo  forged  a reformed  Judaism  on 
the  anvU  of  truth,  analysis,  tiuestionlng  and  sciaice•  where  do  we  stand 
today,  we  who  are  a part  of  this  tradition;  who  teall  step  out  cf  the  ranks 
of  the  multitude  and  assort  his  rights  as  a free  and  thlnkii^  individual, 
ready  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  those  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  liberty 
with  all  its  remlfioaUons•  Again,  I ask,  '^ho  shall  be  the  modern  Matta- 
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tolas,  who  *all  lead  *e  people  to  truth  and  Into  the  lieht  <tf  the  eun? 
You,  Je״<B  Of  this  and  the  next  gmeratlon,  step  up,  seize  the  symbolic 
80״^d  and  folio״  to  the  C«>tsteps  of  toe  great  men  *1  of  toom  ״e  boast. 

You  are  the  future• 

At  the  outset  of  our  dlsoussK 1 ״ spohe  to  you  of  t0״  pople,  one 
real  and  tery  much  alive,  the  other  a J>ytol־al  figure  ״0 ־signed  to  the 
tomb.  My  teacher  ״anted  to  co״mdt  suicide,  felt  toat  there  ״as  no  need 
for  life,  felt  that  existence  Is  ״orthless . ״hd  yet,  in  toe  course  of 
time  he  changed  his  mite  for  he  ״as  one  of  those  ״ho  saw  toe  challenge 
and  fought  for  tint  ״hich  he  believed,  he  became  dedicated  to  an  Ideal, 
spoke  up  for  that  ״hich  he  felt  to  be  iuet  and  right  and  he  hvrvlvj^ed. 

The  Maccabees  were  of  toe  same  general  pattern,  '^hey  too  were  ready  to 
tow  bef<re  the  might  of  arms  and  ideas  In  the  nellenistlc  society  of  tong 
ago  but  then  broke  toe  ctotos  which  bound  them  and  ״«t  on  to  ״in  a mcral 
victory,  !■to  candle  of  the  danctuary  burned  not  for  one  day  but  for  eight 
and  ״e  tove  never  forgotten  tte  s i«nlflca־.ce  of  what  they  believed  to  be 
a miracle,  tod  the  student  whom  we  burled  -dto  no  honors  and  with  ad- 
verse  sentiments,  ״hat  shall  tetome  of  hlmt  He  had  passed  on  to  perhaps 
a better  ״crld:  toe  autopsy  r evealed  mental  stagnatlonand  spiritual  de- 
ter  !oration.  Cursed,  ״e  said,  be  his  memory,  *toat  shall  ״e  say  of  you, 
young  men  and  ״omen,  free  aioerioans,  loyal  ■txuc  Jews,  if  you  are  more 
than  passive  adherants  to  a reforred  Judaism  you  can  hot  help  but  sue  the 
need  we  tove  of  you•,  that  toe  ״aoaa  which  p avails  must  be  dlspeUed  by  • 
your  staging  rebuke  of  all  who  seek  to  throttle  your  efforts  at  *luest- 
lonlng,  search,  analysis  ate  .uest  for  enllghti^ment.  It  Is  yo*P  sacred 
task  to  begin  to  awake  fron  the  slumber  of  passivity  so  that  freadom  of 
Stoech  and  to<1ulry  stell  again  be  a vital  part  of  our  amerlc«n  heritage. 
You  are  in  a position  to  do  this  as  you  soon  return  to  the  campus  *rom 
Which  you  have  come.  Take  .dto  you  the  ,tessage  which  Chaunkoh  offers 

and  translate  it  Into  modem  needs• 
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A Short  tim  ago  we  read  from  a speoial  prayer  written  for  this 
festival  of  idaoloeioal. freedcm.  Let  those  words  sink  into  your  hearts, 
make  ttem  a part  of  you  and  dedicate  yourselves  to  their  mesaage.  Light 
the  torch  of  freedom,  may  the  flame  of  truth  ever  burn  brightly  and 
never  be  remiss  in  the  cause  for  vOiich  the  !״iaccabees  gained  our  undying 
gratitude.  ״Grant,  0 Lard,  that  the  heroic  example  of  the  martyrs  of 
old  may  ever  inspire  us  with  renewed  devotion  to  our  great  heritage,  tot 
not  thy  spirit  depart  from  us.  Gird  us  for  the  battle  aghinst  apathy, 
ignorance  and  intolerance  which  still  threaten  to  extinguish  Thy  lamps 
and  to  destroy  thine  alters.  With  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  ü^accabeos, 
may  we  overcome  the  dark  forces  of  tyranny,  prejudice  and  hatred  and ״ י 
spread  tte  light  of  liberty,  brotherhood  aod  peace  at  ong  men.״ 

Amen. 


Balti  more 


Deo.  24,  1954. 
i’rlday  evening 


Oheb  &halom 


Tills  is  thB  day  on  *411011  v/e  laughingly  aiake  our  annual  resolutions. 

I use  the  word  ״laughingly"  because  most  of  us  take  this  yearly  fad  to 
e not  much  mere  than  a joke;  we  do  not  really  bdlieve  that  we  can  or  will 
abide  by  th■  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves  for  the  year 
to  cane,  iiome  of  these  resolutions  are  fUnny,  others  silly  and  there  are 

those  which  deal  with  our  way  of  life;  we  resolve  to  be  better  persr.ns, 

^ , 

to  change  from  the  characteristics  to  vh  ich  we  now  adhere  to/more  accept- 
able  behavior  patter^,  •»e  pra.iise  to  give  up  drinking,  gaiafeling,  the  use 
of  profanity  and  promise  to  beceme  better  aitizens  and  make  our  con- 
tributions  to  society.  Onjthd  other  hand,  tlieie  are  all  too  many  who  oily 
say  these  things  and  make  these  statauents  for  purposes  of  gaining  atte^- 
tion  or  bAtaining  their  end  for  in  reality  üiey  believe  that  a nan  can 
hafaly  charge  his  character.  Jiven  in  the  "ible,  although  in  a different 
context,  the  question  is  asked,  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?"  and  the  inference  is,  NO,  the  color  of  a man’s  skin 
can  not  be  changed  and  the  spots  on  the  leopard  can  not  be  erased.  Like- 
wise,  the  character  of  a man  is  set  and  fixed  once  he  has  reached  a cert- 
alnage,  perhaps,  or  has  undergone  certain  exper^nces,  Tfae  resolutions, 
then,  are  made  "laughingly"  for  deep  in  our  hearts  we  know  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  changing  our  way  of  life  and,  after  all,  there  will  al- 
ways  bo  another  New  Year*s  on  which  we  can  once  again  resolve  to  do  good 
things  aiii  hope  far  that  strength  of  purpose  which  will  allow  us  to  change 
for  the  better,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

In  the  Torah  portion  tfhlch  was  read  this  merning  we  find  just  the 
opposite  theses  of  what  I have  just  mentioned.  On  the  surface  it  is  a 
very  slirgple  story  which  is  told,  somethii^  v\d1ich  could  happen  in  any  so- 
ciety  of  ancient  days,  ^y  a ruse,  Benjamin,  youngest  bzwb kikz  son  of  Ja- 
cob,  is  accused  of  stealing  a precious  silver  goblet  fron  the  household 
of  Pharaohs  prime  minister,  Joseph,  he  is  die  covered  and  the  punishment 
is  ־ttiat  Benjamin  must  remain  behind  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to  serve  as  a 
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bondsman  to  Joseph•  now,  Judah,  the  older  brother,  steps  forward  with 

an  appeal.  Befcre  leavlng  his  father  he  has  !r  mised  the  patriarch  that 
no  harm  will  befall  Benjamin  and  he  has  pledged  hiiriself  fcr  the  safety 
of  the  youngest.  With  full  a.^areness  of  th  e stop  ho  is  taking  ho  now 
pleads  wljfch  Joseph  so  that  Benjamin  may  go  free.  e utters  words  >1A110h 
require  ooirage  aid  de tlrm !nation,  "Take  me  instead**.  He  offers  to  stay 
as  a bondsntin  so  that  Jacob’s  child  of  his  true  love  may  safely  return 
to  his  father.  I’hls  act  of  simple  heroism  later  leads  Jospph  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  brothers  as  the  one  v\hom  th  ^ sold  into  slavery,  many  years 
ago.  '־i^hls  is  the  story  as  it  a !pears  on  the  surface  tut  the  implications 
of  this  act  of  Judah’s  are  many  and  go  deep  into  the  mechaiism  of  what 
makes  a man  and  what  permits  an  to  change  his  attitude  tcvvard 

life,  his  obligations  and  responsibilities, 

J^'lrst  of  all,  it  took  a groat  deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Judah 
to  offer  himself  as  a bondsman,  ^re  we  have  a men  »Aho,  in  cold  blood 
and  with  malice  af orettiought , sold  his  brother  to  a slave  dealer  on  his 
way  to  Bgypt.  -־״!though  the  brothers  at  first  detir mined  to  kill  Joseph, 
for  they  were  jealous  of  hi:.,  they  finally  decided  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  dreamer  by  sending  him  into  a slave’s  exile.  It  was  a brutal  group 
of  men  who  would  do  such  a tiding,  and  their  leader  ms  no  less  pleasant 
a personality,  ^t  row  we  have  a complete  reversal  of  fcrm  for  Judah 
steps  forward  and  offers  himself  as  a living  sacrifice  so  that  Bonjamin 
might  go  free.  Buch  a step,  parti cul^irly  when  we  think  of  the  lot  cf  the 
ancient  tondsman,  takes  courage  and  a man  with  s resolute  purpose,  second 
ly»  takes  not  only  courage  and  oa^viotion  but  means  sacrifice  as  well. 
How  many  of  us  would  readily  give  up  oir  lives  as  free  men  to  sase  anoth- 
er  human  being  from  slavery?  '^‘his  is  exactly  the  course  of  action  vhioh 
Judah  followed.  Here  is  a man,  powerful  and  vigorous,  probab^  has  a 
large  family  and  property,  is  the  ruler  of  a minor  clan  and  certainly  the 
leader  of  his  brothers,  the  seooiid  in  ooiijnand  cf  his  father’s  household. 
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And  at  the  same  time  he  !»willing  to  give  up  all  of  thise  advantages, 
to  sacrifice  his  freodan  which  is  worth  more  than  anything  else  to  him, 
so  that  he  night  fulfill  his  vow  t o his  father,  so  that  Benjamin  may  go 
free•  -and  thirdly,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  principle  of  sacrifice,  this 
man  who  was  heretofcre  known  for  his  deception  and  brutality,  now  honors 
the  wcrd  of  his  father  with  such  devotion  and  love  that  he  is  able  to 
utter  the  wards,  ”Take  me  instead".  True,  he  gave  Ids  word  but  that  could 
hardly  be  the  end  of  the  matter,  ^any  people  give  their  ward  and  pledge 
their  hoiicr  for  eny  number  of  things  but  v^dien  ccnditians  become  a bit  straii 
ed  or  tension  arises,  thej^l  too  Irequsntly  go  back  on  thoir  pledge  and 
revert  to  their  farmer  ways  and  characteristics.  Judah  did  not  follow 
tlds  pattern.  In  a moment  of  dire  stress  and  need,  he  willingly  offers 
hlaself  so  that  he  might  honor  Hie  promise  he  made  to  his  aged  father. 

How  c aivenient  it  is  would  have  been  to  remain  silent,  to  leaVe  Benjamin 
in  th  e hands  of  the  Egyptians  and  report  back  tb  Jacob  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joseph,  a wild  beast  tore  the  youngest  to  pieces  and  he  was  power- 
less  to  prevent  the  tragedy,  ־‘^ut , evidently,  tte  ways  cf  life  and  its 
experiences  have  tou^t  him  something  Valuable,  deception  is  at  an  end 
and  with  00  irage  , !mowing  of  the  sacrifice,  ^vanting  to  fulfill  his  vow, 
he  offers  himself  as  a surety  so  that  Benjamin  right  return  home  to  the 

bosom  of  his  family. 

These  Imp  Ideations  of  our  !"or  ah  portion  fer  this  mernirg  have  a de- 
finite  messat®  for  us  today,  in  the  realm  of  our  affiliation  to  our  re- 
ligian  and  religious  obligations.  How  lOEiiy  of  us  would  be  ready  to  du- 
plicate  the  best  of  Judah  in  regard  to  Judaism  and  a religiously  oc^ramit- 
ed  way  of  life?  In  the  first  place,  how  maiy  of  us  are  there  who  would 
step  for^vayd  and  give  our  life  for  the  Jewish  cause,  not  so  much  in  the 
physical  sense  but  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Far  most  of  us  roll- 
gion  is  souBthlig  which  has  nd  real  hold  on  us,  it  is  something  to  which 
we  adhere  an!  practice  for  a variety  of  reasons.  There  aie  those  .vh  o look 
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upoi^  our  ritualism  as  a type  of  magic,  an  insiranoe  for  life  after  death, 
or  as  a socially  acceptable  escape  from  the  ever  present  preasaure  of  life 
with  all  its  many  ramif  icati  ons,  -but  that  is  not  the  type  of  religion 
which  we  seek  to  propogate#  '׳Ve  want  people,  Jews,  1a410  will  like  Judah 
step  forward  and  will  commit  themselves  to  a way  of  life,  who  •vill  prao- 
tice  love  and  true  devotion  to  humanity  without  thought  of  reward  and  with 
no  ulterior  motives•  We  want  people  .ho  3are  ready  to  give  of  themselves 
so  that  a true  world  of  peacd  and  brotherhood  might  come  into  being  by 
virtue  of  their  aid  and  effort• 

!From  Judahs  actitn  we  derive  another  principle  of  true  faith  and  do- 
votion  to  an  ideal•  !8  he  wtis  willing  to  sacrifice  his  freedom  and  in- 
div !duality  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  are  thera  any  among  us 
who  are  willing  to  give  up  our  freedom  and  oomult  ourselves  to  certain 
primiples  and  iiiorals  as  well  as  ethical  obligations•  ^'*o  religion,  and 
certainly  not  Judaism,  exists  without  some  very  definite  ethical  l^iws  and 
oamiiandinont s and  those  range  all  over  the  life  routine  of  its  adherants• 
■^he  ten  co' uiiandnie iits  which  v«  hear  most  Saturday  momi-igs  are  not  Just 
words  am  phrases  but  living  iä  eas  ׳.v^hloh  are  to  serve  as  0\r  guideposts 
along  tte  road  of  life•  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  ./itne^s",  "thou  shalt 
riot  covet",  "thou  shalt  not  have  any  other  gods  before  me",  these  are 
just  a few  of  the  laoral  principles  laid  down  by  our  farefatha?s•  '^‘186נ.נ 
are  laws  ^ioh  were  recorded  •«dth  the  intention  that  they  be  obeyed  not 
oily  b^  past  generations  but  by־the  present  and  futuie  generations  as  well• 
To  commit  oneself  Jta  in  a mcral  sense  creates  barriers  f cr  the  average 
person,  impinges  cn  his  freedom,  restricts  his  way  of  life  and  not  every 
one  is  ready  to  take  this  step.  It  means  th^t  you  are  committed  to  prac- 
tloe  a certain  way  of  life,  that  a double  standard  of  ethics  does  not  e- 
xbt  for  you,  that  the  war ^^^uttered^re  and  practices  outside  are  to  be 
cn  the  same  high  level  of  spir  ituaSl^/^Httd־  that  the  divine  iirjage  which  is 
in  every  human  being  is  to  be  recognized  by  one  and  all  rather  than  one 
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man  setting  himself  up  aa  sanething  special  or  more  sacked  by  virtue  of 
the  color  of  his  skin,  the  way  he  worships  or  political  ideology  ho  0s- 
pcuses;  This  iB  whejt  vve  mean  wlien  we  speak  of  giving  up  certain  w^ys  of 
life  and  limiting  ones  freedom  in  the  reaim  cf  the  nor  a 1 and  ethical• 

Judah  clranged  from  one  type  of  personfility  to  anotter,  so  better 

ourselves  once  we  stand  firmly  on  our  obligations  to  rali^on  in  general 
and  Judaism  in  partioul;ir• 

joid  we  turn  to  Judah’s  acticns  a th^d  tine  to  derive  a lesson  for 
our  oviEL  needs.  You  may  recall  that  Judah  gave  up  everj’thing  ho  teld  de%r 
and  offered  himself  to  lharaoh  because  he  had  madd  a vow  to  his  father. 
Translate  tills  into  the  ^(realm  of  our  present  day  faith,  Hov/ mtmy  of  us 
are  ready  to  give  up  our  all  and  take  our  chances  when  things  go  wrong 
once  vve  have  committod  ourselves  t.o  our  father,  vdio  is  in  Heaven?  V<e  come 
to  our  Temples  and  nA^hurches  and  pray,  sing  songs  of  praise  and  utter  words 
of  pi-omlse  and  supplioaticn  for  intercession  from  Him  who  is  on  high. 

But  once  the  need  no  longer  exists,  or  when  thin^  s run  their  nonml,  s1;100th 
course  again,  when  we  have  no  mare  ne ed  of  Deity  and  feel  that  by  our  pow- 
er,  rather  than  by  His,  can  wo  make  progress,  do  we  thcai  still  hold  on  to 
cur  reigion  and  to  our  belief  in  God?  In  other  .jords,  do  we  have  faith 
in  God  all  the  time,  only  in  the  best  of  times,  or  only  when  things  go 
wrong?  '^^here  are  those  of  us  wh  o look  to  God  oi-ly  when  a 11  is  /«ll  with 
home,  family,  business  or  the  affairs  of  the  world  but  once  tragedy  strikes 
or  ^our  way  of  life  is  distrubed,  we  rebel  and  curse  the  heavens  and  ask 
the  unanswerable  questlcn,  "Why  doe  it  have  to  happen  to  1.10”,  Is  this  a 
real  and  vital  ftiith  , is  th  is  a positive  and  permanent  committment  to  God, 
is  this  the  way  of  true  religion?  Judah  fulfilled  his  vow  to  his  fatter 
at  the  risk  of  perhaps  his  life  but  certainly  at  the  risk  of  his  liberty; 
sliall  wo  too  be  raodarn  day  Judahs  ■ho  will  stick  with  Judaism  and  God  even- 
though  the  way^  of  life  soem^to  thr  eaten  us^a-sä•  treaty  roughly  and  ,dth- 
out  00  nsider^ticn?  ^hls  Isa  question  vyrhich  every  man  must  salve  hlUiOilf, 
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and  only  time  wUl  ßive  the  answer  but  one  -iio  truly  desires  to  keep  his 
vows  need  never  fear. 

This  then,  is  our  parallel  to  our  Ter  ah  portion  read  this  morning. 

We  began  witti  our  hew  dear’s  resolution  and  ended,  not  so  far  removed,  by 
examln^ing  the  oharaoter  of  a man  of  ancient  times  and  a search  into  the 
validity  of  our  own  orientation  towards  Judaism  and  faith,  ״^an  can  change 
into  a better  human  being;  my  belief  i»^  this  is  as  firm  aid  deep  as  my 
belief  in  the  existence  of  &od.  hut  it  takas  work  and  thaight  and  ideal- 
ism,  and  oharaoter  can  not  bo  changed  by  ^jerely  .vifel^ing  it  so.  Judah 
had  the  courage  acn  to  stop  forward,  sacrifice  his  freedom  and  he  would 
undergo  any  and  all  hardships  so  ttiat  his  vow  to  Jacob  v«uld  be  full! lied. 
V^e  too,  wi  th  coinage , sacrifice  and  a strong  and  resolute  faith,  can  im- 
prove  our  attitude  ^vard  the  faith  of  wMch  m are  a part, ׳. ־hen  we  have 
dedlded  to  take  this  step  Judaism  will  be  more  pewerful,  mare  positive 
and  mare  effective.  We  too  can  look  upward  and  vdlh  detirminati cn  say, 
”Take  m9״  QS  a person,  as  a Jew,  and  as  a human  being.  We  shall  work  for 
His  kingdom  on  earth  faithfully,  devotedly  and  with  courage.  On  that  day 
the  herd  shall  say.  Ye  are  my  people,  and  we  s lisl  1 answer.  Thou  art  our 

(iod  • 

**men 


Baltimcsre 


Jem.  1,  1955 
Jat.  morning 
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>0״  T.iKE  !.iS  II;  , 

This  is  tie  day  on  viiiich  we  laughingly  make  our  annual  resolutions. 

I use  the  word  "laughingly”  because  most  of  us  tal®  this  yearly  fad  to 
ue  not  much  mere  than  a joke;  we  do  not  really  believe  that  we  can  cr  will 
abide  by  th©  rules  v\i1ich  we  have  laid  dwn  f or  ourselves  for  the  year 
to  cane,  üome  of  these  resolutions  are  funny,  others  silly  and  tiiere  are 
those  which  deal  wilii  our  way  of  life;  we  resolve  tobe  better  persons, 
to  charge  from  the  characteristics  to  viii  ich  we  fjow  adhere  t 0>ל  more  accept- 
able  behavior  patter^.  -<e  promise  to  give  up  drinking , ^Uu^l3^ , the  use 
of  I III  1 1 ־ mil  In  I II  Iim  II  to  beceme  better  ?®z  Kitizens  and  make  our  con- 


of  prof  unit  y'^%öd=bp3?s^£&־e  to  beceme  better  ?®z  Kitizens  ana  mame  our  oou- 
tributions  to  society.  On|thd  other  hand,  there  are  all  too  many  who  cjily 
say  these  tli  ing  s_  .and  make  these  stataiients  for  purposes  of  gaining  atte^- 
tion  or  ־hS;tairiing  their  end  for  in  reality  they  believe,  that  a man  can 
hafdly  change  his  character,  jiiven  in  the  ׳‘^ible,  although  in  a different 
context,  the  question  is  asked,  "Gan  the  iithiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 

(3:v^ 

leopard  his  spots?”  and  the  infeience  is,  NO,  the  color  of  a man’s  skin 
can  not  be  changed  and  tte  spots  on  the  leopard  can  not  be  erased.  Like- 
wise,  the  character  of  a man  is  set  and  fixed  once  he  has  reached  a cert- 
ainage,  !nrhaps,  or  has  undergone  ^ jri5a־in  exper^inces.  ■‘■he  resolutions, 
then,  are  Eiade  "laughingly"  for  deep  in  our  hearts  v7e  know  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  changing  our  way  of  life  and,  after  all,  there  will  al- 
vvays  be  another  New  Year's  on  wMc  h we  can  once  again  resolve  to  do  good 
things  and  hope  for  that  strength  of  purpose  which  will  allow  us  to  change 

for  the  better,  for  the  'cenafit  of  all. 

In  the  Torah  portion  thloh  was  read  tii  is  merning  we  find  just  the 
opposite  theses  of  what  I Ijave  jiist  mentioned.  On  the  surface  it  is  a 
very  si115)le  story  which  is  told,  something  vdiich  c culd  hap  en  in  any  so- 
ciety  of  ancient  days.  Ly  a ruse,  Benjamin,  youngest  tizsiTiBCE  son  of  Ja 
cob,  is  accused  of  stealing  a precious  silver  goblet  fran  >.he  household 
of  xharaohs  prime  minister,  Joseph,  he  is  discovered  and  the  punishment 
is  that  Benjamin  must  remain  beiiind  in  the  land  of  Bgypt  to  serve  as  a 
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־bondsman  to  Josepli.  ■^ut  nov/,  Judah,  the  older  brother,  steps  forward  with 
an  appeal.  Befcre  leaving  his  father  he  has  promised  the  patriarch  that 
no  harm  will  befall  Benjamin  and  he  has  pledged  himself  fcr  the  safety 
of  the  youngest,  »Vith  full  a-vareness  of  th  e step  he  is  taking  he  nov/ 

pleads  vidj&h  Joseph  so  that  Benjamin  may  go  free,  ■^e  utters  words  which 

« 

req.uire  co’-rage  anl  detirminat ion,  ״Take  me  instead״.  He  offers  to  stay 
as  a bondsman  so  that  Jacob’s  child  of  his  tm  0 love  may  safely  return 
to  his  father.  This  act  of  siaiple  heroism  later  leads  Jospph  to  reveal 
himself  to  his  brothers  as  the  one  vhoia  th  ^ sold  into  slavery,  many  years 
ago.  T'his  is  the  story  as  it  appears  on  the  surface  but  the  implications 
of  this  act  of  Judah’s  are  irmjni^'  and  go  deep  into  the  mechanism  of  v/hat 
makes  a man  and  ־what  permits  an  evi^^^  to  change  his  attitude  tavard 
life,  his  obligations  and  responsibilities, 

^'irst  of  all,  it  took  a great  deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  Judah 
to  cf  fer  himself  as  a bandsman,  ^^ere  we  have  a man  »׳ho,  in  cold  blood 
and  vtd.  th  malice  aforethought,  sold  his  brother  to  a slave  dealer  on  his 
way  to  Bgypt.  ^‘!though  the  brothers  at  first  detirminsd  to  kill  Joseph, 
for  they  were  jealous  of  hi־׳'  , they  finally  decided  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  dreamer  by  sending  him  into  a slave’s  exile,  it  was  a brutal  group 
of  men  who  would  do  such  a thing,  a no.  their  leader  was  no  less  pie  sant 
a personality,  ^t  now  we  have  a complete  reversal  of  farm  for  Judah 
steps  farwafd  and  offers  himself  as  a living  sacrifice  so  that  Benjamin 
might  go  free,  ‘juch  a step,  particularly  when  we  ־tii  ink  of  the  lot  of  the 
anc  :’ent  bondsman,  takes  courage  and  a man  with  s resolute  _t>ur_t.ose,  *oecond- 
ly,  it  takes  not  only  ec'-rae^e  arH  coivicti^n  tut  means  sacrifice  as  well. 
How  many  of  us  would  readil;y  give  up  our  lives  as  free  men  to  saffe  anoth- 
er  human  beiut,  from  slavery?  ־^his  is  exactly  the  course  caf  action  vhich 
Judah  follaved.  Here  is  a man,  pa/erful  and  vigorous,  probably  has  a 
liiTge  family  ana  property,  is  the  ruler  of  a minor  clan  and  certainly  the 
leader  of  his  brothers,  the  secoid.  in  coi^uaand  cf  his  father’s  household. 


> 


iii. 

.Aiid  at  the  same  tiiaa  he  to  gjy  o up  all  of  these  advantages, 

to  sacrifice  his  freedcoi  which  is  orth  more  than  anything  else  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  fulfill  his  vow  t o his  father,  so  that  Benjamin  my  go 
free,  -*־nd  thirdly,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  principle  of  sacrlTice,  this 
man  who  was  horetofara  known  for  his  deception  and  ־brutality,  now  honors 
the  ward  of  liis  father  with  such  devotion  and  love  t liat,  he  is  able  to 
utter  tho  wards,  ”Take  me  irrste  ad".  True,  he  gave  his  word  but  that  could 
hardly  be  the  end  of  the  matter,  many  people  give  their  ward  and  pledge 
their  honor  for  any  number  of  things  but  vi/hen  ccnditiais  become  a bit  strai 
ed  or  tension  arises,  the^ll  too  ireqiBiitly  go  back  on  their  pledge  and 
revert  to  their  former  ways  and  characteristics,  oudah  did  not  follow 
tids  pattern.  In  a moment  of  dire  stress  and  need,  he  /dllingly  offers 
hiaself  so  that  he  might  honor  the  promise  he  made  to  his  aged  father. 

Bow  caivenient  it  ±s  vvould  have  been  to  remain  silent,  to  leat־e  Benjardn 
in  th  e hands  of  the  ISgyptiar^s'  and  report  back  tb  Jacob  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joseph,  a wild  beast  tors  the  youngest  to  pieces  a nd  he  was  power- 
less  to  prevent  the  tragedy,  ^ut , evidently,  tte  ־ways  cf  life  and  its 
expjriences  have  tou^^t  him  something  ijaluable,  deception  is  at  an  end 
and  with  courage,  kno-.ing  of  the  sacrifice,  wanting  to  fulfill  his  vow, 
he  offers  himself  as  a surety  so  that  Benjamin  right  return  home  to  the 


have  a de- 


besom  of  his  family.  ״ 

As:  S H ^ ^ 

nו-■t1 « ו^.  of  ©«T  'forah  portion  fUa 


f iidt e-mes sage  for  us  today,  in  the  realm  of  our  affiliation  to  our  re- 


ligion and  reli^ous  obligations.  How  !!]any  of  us  would  be  ready  to  du- 
plicate  the  best  of  Judah  in  regard  to  Judaism  and  a religiously  oc'mmit 
ed  way  of  life?  In  the  first  place,  how  many  of  us  are  there  who  would 


Jewish  cause,  not  so  much  in  the 
spiritual.  I’or  rioot  up  reli- 


step  forvvag?d  arid  give  our  life  for  tho 
physical  sense  but  in  the  realm  of  the 


gion  is  som tiling  which  has  no  real  hold  an  it  is  something  to  ״»hich 
adhere  aid  practice  for  a variety  of  reasons.  There  a_^e  those  who  look 


(T 

upoA  our  ritualism  as  a t ype  of  magic,  an  insurance  for  life  after  death, 
or  as  a socially  acceptable  escape  frau  the  ever  presait  of  life 

^with  all  its  many  ramifications^  ■but  that  is  not  the  type  of  religion 
which  we  seek  to  proppgate.  V/e  want  people,  Jevvs,  vAio  will,  like  Judah; 
step  forward  aih  commit  themselves  to  a vmy  of  life,  who  .vill  prac- 

tics  love  pirri  true  devotion  to  humanity  «vithout  thought  of  reward  and  with 
no  ulterior  motives•  »Ve  want  people  vho  nre  ready  to  give  of  themselves 
so  that  a^^i^stt^wor Id  of  peace  aud  brotherhood  mi^t  come  into  being  by 


virtue  of  their  aid  and  effort• י ו 

from  Judalls  action  we  derive  another  principle  of  faith  and  de- 

voti  on  to  an  ideal•  Is  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  freedom  and  in- 

# 

dividuality  for  the  sal<®  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  are  there  any  among  us 
who  are  ■willing  to  give  up  our  freedom  and  commit  ourselves  to  certain 
prixjc  ip leSy  and  iiioral^  as  well  as  ethical  obligations•  ■'■'*o  religion,  and 
certainly  not  Judaism,  exists  without  some  very  definite  ethical  laws  and 
camiiandiffints  and  these  range  all  over  the  life  routine  of  its  adherents• 
'•*־'he  ten  coivmiandrae  nts  vdiich  we  hear  most  Saturday  morni:igs  are  not  just 
v/ords  and  phrases  but  living  ideas  w^hich  are  to  serve  as  our  guideposts 
along  tte  road  of  life•  ”Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness”,  ”thou  shalt 
not  covet”,  ”thou  shalt  not  have  any  other  gods  before  me”,  these  sre 
just  a few  of  the  moral  principles  laid  down  by  our  fa*efathers•  '•*■hose 
are  laws  which  were  recorded  vidth  the  intention  that  they  be  obeyed  not 
only  by  past  generations  but  byt^ר.e  present  and  future  generations  as  well• 
To  commit  oneself  iat  in  a mcral  sense  creates  barriers  far  the  average 
person,  impinges  an  his  freedom,  restricts  his  way  of  life  and  not  every 
one  is  ready  to  take  this  step•  It  means  th^t  you  are  committed  to  prac- 
tice  a certain  v/ay  of  life,  that  a double  standard  of  ethics  does  not  e- 
xht  for  you,  that  the  ® practices  outside  are  to  be 

on  the  same  high  level  of  suir  ituali^^^-arft<r  that  the  divine  image  which  is 
in  every  human  being  is  to  be  recognized  by  one  and  all  rather  than  one 


rcan  setting  hiniself  up  aa  sanethiDg  special  or  iiiore  sacked  by  virtue  of 
the  color  of  his  skin,  the  way  ho  worships  or  political  ideology  he  es- 
pouses־;  This  is  wha;^  we  mean  v/hen  we  speak  of  giving  up  certain  ways  of 
life  and  limiting  ones  freedom  in  the  realm  cf  the  iioral  and  fetliical.  ab 
Judah  changed  from  one  type  of  personality  to  another,  so  cai^ve  bettar 
ourselves  or^c  e we  stand  firmly  on  our  obligations  to  rel  i^  on  in  general 
and  Judaism  in  particular. 

imd  we  turn  to  Judah’s  acticns  a th:^d  time  to  derive  a lesson  for 
our  Ovn  reeds.  You  may  recall  that  Judah  gave  up  evar^-thing  he  te  Id  de%r 
and  offered  himself  to  lharaoh  because  he  had  made  a vov/ to  his  father. 
Translate  this  into  the  ^reaha  of  our  present  day  faith.  Kow  many  cf  us 
are  ready  to  give  up  our  all  and  take  our  clrances  when  things  go  wrong 
once  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  our  father,  vho  is  in  Heaven?  ■^^Q  come 
to  our  Temples  and  c״^hurchss  SSäI"»  sing  songs  of  praise^  ■aerd  utter  words 

of  promise  and  supplicaticn^j^for  intercession  from  Him  ^ho  is  on  high. 

But  once  the  need  no  longer  exists,  or  when  thin^.  s run  their  norcjal,  srjiooth 
Course  again,  when  v/e  have  no  mere  !Bed  of  Deity  and  feel  that  by  our  pow- 
er,  rather  than  by  His,  can  we  make  pr  egress,  do  we  then  still  hold  on  to 
our  region  and  to  our  baLief  in  &od?  In  other  .vords,  do  we  have  faith 
in  ^od  all  the  time,  only  in  the  best  cf  times,  or  only  when  things  go 
wrong?  ■^ere  are  those  of  us  vh  o look  to  ^od  oi-ly  when  a 11  is  well  v/ith 
home,  family,  business  or  the  affairs  of  the  world  but  once  tragedy  strikes 
or  ^our  vvay  of  life  is  dist^bed,  we  rebel  and  curse  the  heavens  and  ask 
the  unanswerable  questiai,  '*why  doe  it  have  to  happen  to  me״.  Is  this  a 
real  and  vital  faith,  is  this  a positive  and  permanent  committment  to  God, 
is  this  the  way  of  true  religion?  Judah  fulfilled  his  vow  to  his  father 


at  the  risk  of  perhaps  his  life  but  certainly  at  the  risk  of  his  liberty; 
slmll  we  too  ^^e  modern  day  Judajis  Bho^  v/ill^  s ti^k  w^^h  Ju^^^  ■jx±A  God^^gv^n- 


.{to  tlii-^oatoh-  — t r ‘j  a t^  ufei  r o hi  y/ ■^חו « 1 > ח־ו  t hj 

ITui?  '•^’his  is  a question  which  every  man  must  solve  hiBisälf, 


though  the/ of  life  seei 

n ^ . A t 1 ״ ’ 


and  only  time  will  give  the  answer  hut  one  .*0  truly  desires  to  toep  his 
vows  110Gd  nevGr  fear• 

This  then,  is  our  parallel  to  our  Torah  portion  read  this  laomms. 

We  began  witti  our  Wew  Year’s  resolution  and  ended,  not  so  Car  re^ed,  by 
eraminfeing  the  oharaoter  of  a loan  of  ancient  times  and  * searol/ikto  tne 
validity  of  our  0,<n  orientation  towards  Judaism  and  faith,  "^an  can  change 
into  a better  human  being;  my  belief  1(^  this  is  as  firm  aid  deep  a^  my 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  but  it  takes  •vcrk  and  1b ought  and  idBal- 
ism,  and  oharaoter  can  not  be  changed  by  jjErely  .dÄing  it  so.  Judah 
had  the  courage  an  to  stop  forward,  sacrifice  his  freedom  and  he  would 
undergo  any  and  all  hardships  so  that  his  vow  to  Jacob  fiilfillad. 

We  too,  with  courage,  sacrifice  and  a strong  and  resolute  Sa^,  can  im- 
prove  our  attitude  tward  the  faith  of  which  ׳e  are  a part,  when  ■ve  have 
dedided  to  take  mis  step  Judaism  will  be  more  paverful,  mare  positive 
and  more  effective.  We  too  can  look  upward  and  vi£h  detirmlnati ai  say, 
"Tal.e  me"  qs  a person,  as  a Je.v,  and  as  a human  being.  We  shall  work  for 
Kis  kSngdom  on  earth  f aithf u::-ly , devotedly  and  with  courage.  On  that  day 
the  nard  shall  say.  Ye  are  my  people,  and  we  shallanswer,  ׳I'hou  art  our 


G־od . 


‘*־men 
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*־  ■^'his  seüiestor  I ^.n  taking  a fascinating  course  at  the  Luivarsity.  it 

^ S c tj( 

ial;,is  a saiuinar  considering  the  yrobiem  of  historiography  .axel  tliafc  ״ !u  !!:fTtr 

A.-♦' t׳' f  ־-ג ־ 

_1  -זiרר■r■  •i  ^,!n  hot  only  is  the  subject  matter  interesting  but  also 

the  composition  of  our  J^-'4p.  .*0  have  c;  german-exchange  student,  a south- 

amorican,  a Chinese,  a rabbi,  a clergynjan  of  the  .episcopalian  ^hurch,  a mem 
er  of  the  French  legation  in  ./ashirgton  and  three  so-called  '*normal"  stu- 
dents,  .i-ll  of  us  are  caid  idates  for  advanced  degrees  in  the  field  of  uist- 
ory ; all  of  us  are  brought  togetl^r  by  our  common  love  of  a single,  acadam- 
ic  science.  ״«igiity  years  ago  this  would  not  have  been  possible  not  becau.9 
the  variety  or  people  did  not  exist  but  because  there  was  no  sich  field 
called  history.  Ihe  study  of  this  s ubj  ct  is  relatively  recent  ana  pilor 
to  the  Civil  •^ar  the1־e  were  no  !:!ore  than  two  c•  ■ears  of  History  in  the  9n- 
tire  land.  The  histariun  journeyed  to  murope  for  instruction  and  study;  it 

ד/ מ 


by  men  of  leisure  and  means.  Ihe 


was  a field  of  hno״ ledge  emb raced" 


college  student  of  those  times  received  instructi  n in  only  four  ..njor  a- 
reas;  jb^tiii,  G-reek,  Geometry  and  i..oral  ihiiosophy.  In  other  ״ai'ds,  we^re  a 
14th  century  ^chcl״stic  to  cai;e  back  into  the  world  of  the  1870 *s,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  i . understand!  ng  t Ixe  curriculum  than  in  use  even  at  the 
most  fXus  of  -cviuerican  Universities.  The  subject  cf  history,  what  thc2re  was 
of  it,  was  ir. eluded  under  the  broad  general  heading  of  i>-oral  j.hilosophy  or, 
at  best,  ■under  Church  History,  It  was  also  a study  included  in  the  vague 
classification  of  literature  — the  young  students  read  the  ancient  hist- 
ori ans  in  the  original  Latin  and  Greek.  •Cut  suddenly,  in  the  1880s  and  90s, 
the  climate  of  opinion  chan£.ed  .-nd  soon  the  !'s  after  the  study  of  iHstcry  be- 
cai[ß  a national  pasttime;  Cv^irs  of  History  and  great  departments  v/ere  estab 
lished  at  even  the  sünllest  institutions  of  hijier  learnirig.  The  need  had 
arisen,  we  h■  d ! de  ״tli  e change  and  froiu  that  ti. ;e  till  ״hiis,  Hj-S'tory  has 
bean  in  a dominant  position  within  the  curriculum  of  iiiiher  education.  This 
general  orientation  allows  tar  a seminar  of  the  type  in  .vhich  I am  enrolled 
and  permits  stud.ents  to  i1wss־tigj^0  facets  of  history  as  tliese  relate  to 


ii. 


any  and  all  problems  pertaining  to  the  pcBdoiaoix  life  of  i־^an. 

Cf  cx)urse,  when  tbe  ne^v  collage  student  enters  liis  freshman  year,  he 

VjejaAv 

has  no  such  choice  of  subject  matter,  ■^^or  the  first ־1ב^ ו;  he  is  SjOl  engaged 
in  continuing  his  high  school  studies,  perhaps  a little  more  advanced  but 
basically  the  same,  he  takes  coirses  in  science,  literature,  mathematics 
and  may  have  his  choice  of  v/hether  he  »vi31.es  to  enroll  in  a histoiy  course 
called  ”״-Odern  ״urope , 1500  to  the  present״  or  in  an  innocuous  lotture  series 
labelled  ”^erican  Civilization״,  It  goes  vvithout  saying  that  this  first 
year  is  only  a prepatory  step  in  allowing  him  to  mature  for  two  mare  se- 
mecteSs  so  that  when  he  returns  for  his  second  yeaf , he  will  be  better  pre- 
pared  to  cope  with  the  problems  then  set  before  him.  Thus,  it  is  the  s opho- 
more  year  where  our  young  student  departs  from  the  earlier  curricului^i  and 
now  enters  upon  a course  of  study  which  will  acquaint  him  »dth  new  iheas, 
new  philosophies,  new  subjects  and  new  methods  of  study,  ^j’or  the  first  tniB 
he  really  becomes  a college  student  and  dnters  into  the  realm  of  higher  e du- 
cation.  He  new  must  grapple  with  some  tiling  different,  unique  and^ew  and 
his  reaction  to  this  newness  will  be  the  test  cf  whetter  or  not  has  the 

necessary  caliber.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  introduction  to  critical 
study  causes  the  good  student  a great  deal  of  hardship;  it  is  a tnae  of 
trial  and  intellectual  anarchy.  He  must  think^^  himself  and  evaluate  what 
he  has  learned  in  the  past  in  the  light  of  cold,  objective  logic,  -x^e^r 
discover  an  economic  interpretation  of  histoiy־,  a Freudian  interpretation  of 
literature,  a pragmatic  interpretation  within  the  realm  of  philosophy  and 
slowly,  but  surely,  the  safe,  warm  shelter  of  high  school  scholarship  be- 
gins  to  crumble.  H is  a new  world  »Aiidi  opens  before  hhu,  horizons  are 
beckoning,  trails  leading  to  great  discoveries  are  revealed.  Cf  course, 
seme  •are  afraid  to  think  because  it  ml'ht  turn  out  that  »^at  they  themselves 
have  ׳always  thought,  is  »vrong.  It  hurts  more  to  have  a belief  pulled  tt.an 
to  have  a tooth  roraoved  ard  no  intellectual  novocain  is  available,  ■!־he  se 
tacBZDchocTa  students  ret..rn,  more  often  than  not,  to  their  safe  »»oild  and 
never  learn. 


iii־. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  young  people־whc׳  seize  upon  this 
new  info rmaticn  and  way  of  interpretation  and  open  their  minds  to  all  that 
is  radical,  ‘i'hey  seethe  vd.th  the  will  to  dehunk,  tear  down  and  refute. 

For  a certain  period  of  time  this  is  a good  arid  wholesome  attitude  and  oft- 
6n  is  the  mark  of  groi/iiig  maturity,  H0v<ever,  the  difficulty  with^thase 
students  is  that,  once  they  have  gained  a nev;  idea,  their  minds  are  irnrae- 
diatoly  closed  to  all  that  micJit  come  afterwards . They  discard  one  uT  the 
cardinal  principles  of  scientific  study;  that  after  havi.ng  examined  a proh- 
lem  and  having  analyzed  it,  one  must  join  the  parts  again  to  arrive  at  a s . 
total  of  the  problem  taid  see  it  in  perspective  to  the  whole,  ^ut  these  stu- 
dents  v/ill  not  take  this  simpile  step, for  the  rest  cf  their  lives  they  re- 
main  on  the  sophomore  level;  haviiig  gained  a nevv  idea  it  vi/ill  sea  them 
through  the  days  to  come.  are  the  eternal  sophomores,  those  Aio  having 

absorbed  a new  i׳.  have  since  shut  their  minds  to  new  inl^erpretati  ons. 

In  short,  although  they  may  have  taken  the  ir  degree,  they  are  intellectual 
dead  and  buried  at  the  sophon.ore  level,  •^hey  are,  to  use  Xi.arry  xrunjan  s 
phrase,  ״morticians  of  the  mind“,  iיh3y  .vould  never  be  able  to  und.  erstand 

such  a HiUtter  as  the  growth  of  the  study  of  li-lstory  in  this  lane;  a change 

in  the  f ormat  of  education  vvhich  was  brc1vi.'bt  about  by  the  needs  of  the  time-, 
and  the  desires  of  the  peop׳le.  ““mcrican  Fgucaticn  las  grcwn  and  progressed 
and  matiu'ad  inspite  of  the  eternal  sophoi-ore  for  only  those  ^.0n  who  were 
receptive  tc כ ס■./  id.  vas , .<11c  lad  vi.sion  cind  courage  couad  have  li  Derated  us 
from  a 14th  century  educational  pattern  in  a matter  of  less  tljan  60  years, 

i»ov/,  the  eternal  sophomore  concept  is  not  only  liuiited  to  those  who 

conscientiously  plod  ahead  in  the  colleges  and.  un_versities  of  cur  land. 

In  the  field  of  Religion,  for  instance,  we  encounter  the  same  species.  Time 
and  again  v/e  neet  tlriose  young  college  students  whose  interest  in  iv.01igicn 

,ר  ®Ar 

is  so  negative  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  witii  ^hiirch  synagogue. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  two-fold;  one,  they  have  begun  to  study  the  new 

d Üius  have  discarded  any  connect- 


interpretatioiji  of  their  sophomore  year  an 


iii. 


Gf  course,  v/hen  ־öie  new  college  student  enters 


i 
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tion  with  crsanized  reli{^on  as  soiißtriing  vvh  ich  is  based  on  superstition, 
13pj_׳b@py  or  stupidity#  "^liey  feel,  that  it  is  intellectually  o.i  shonest  to  0©  — 
lieve  in  a G-od  who  can’t  be  seen  or  iieard  or  felt  as  can  the  mterials  v/hich 
they  handle  in  the  laboratory,  ‘-׳uddenly  they  discover  that  Holii^ion  has 
nothing  to  give  them,  that  tlieyare  self-sufficient  and  that  any  participa- 
tion  in  matters  reli^ous  are  fro״Ä1ed  upon  by  the  pseudo-intellectually 
elite.  I^he  next  time  they  come  into  contact  with  Judaism  is  v/hen  their 
children  are  ready  for  R li{^ous  school  and  the  carbon  copy  of  their  atti- 
tude  is  tobe  seen  in  every  co.munity  throughout  the  bnited  Kjtates,  includ- 
ing  our  ovm.  It  will  then  become  a case  of  ׳'xiab..i,  teach  my  child^,  but 
leave  me  alone  with  your  unintelligible  mumbling  to  a God  1 cannot  uncier- 
stand!  The  thought  never  occurs  to  tliem  that  they  might  also  benefit  from 
study,  from  investigation,  from  s:q?^ ime ntati on  for  their  mind  was  closed 
years  ago  and  they  are  still  at  the  sophcmore  level  v/here  it  is  fashionable 
to  debunk  ani^  and  all  institutions,  preferably  those  which  axe  built  on 
faith  and  belief  and  trust.  x>econdly,  the  young  studaats  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religious  institutions  for  at  this  critical  time  in  tlieir  lives, 
in  their  iiymbolic  sophomore  year,  they  recall  tti  e horrors  and  frustrations 
of  their  Religious  .school  education.  Bar  Litzvoh  was  a farce,  class  roam 
instruction  was  deadening,  and  discipline  was  entirely  lacking,  -^nd,  what 
is  worse,  they  were  actuaLLy  asked  to  attend  religious  services  while  their 
parents  gave  card  parties  on  i^riday  nights  *w־:(  vvent  shopping  on  Saturday 
morning’s.  In  oti^r  words,  tteir  mind  :!as  remained  at  the  sophomore  level 
because  all  that  tlese  people  remember' is  dark  and  gloomy,  bitter  and  frus- 
trating  and  the  cry  ”1  did  not  learn  a thing  in  ‘Sunday  school"  still  cones 
out  of  the  mouths  of  thirty  an□,  forty  year  old  men  and  women.  In  short, 
sane  of  tliem  are  emotionally  retarded,  eternal  sophomores,  who  carry  a 
grudge  against  an  institution  for  twenty  years  or  more,  ■i’hey  are  never  big 
enough  to  return  for  a second  look,  to  search  feer  new  ideas,  to  reeducate 

themselves  j to,  uriderstand,  in  other  words,  the  advantages  wh  ich  religion 
has  to  offer.  In  the  final  analysis,  they  come  back  with  their 
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children  hut  the  cycle  in  thise  cases  is  an  eternal  one  until  warmth  and 
love  become  nia^nifest  in  one  generation  or  the  01  her,  ־^heir  minds  are  clos- 
ed,  new  ideas  are  exfcl.uded,  they  feel  safe  and  co  infer  table  harbofing  the  an- 
tiquated  ideas  of  yesterday:.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  eternal  sophomore 
within  a religious  setting.  They  abound  in  tliis  and  other  congregations; 
they  are  a drain  on  a vigorous  and  living  faith. 

The  eternal  sophomore,  however,  is  also  bo  be  found  in  the  areas  of 
every  day  life.  These  are  no  longer  of  college  age  but  the  busic  patterns 
are  still  bery  much  the  same.  The  middle  aged  add  older  generation  sur- 
veys  life  and  arrives  at  a certain  conclusion.  Often  life  has  not  been  an 
easy  road  to  travel,  there  have  been  reversals  and  misfortunes;  happiness 
has  alvt^ays  been  eith  r too  fleeting  or  just  a bit  beyond  their  grasping 
reach,  T]2is  bewildered  group  of  fellow  individuals  is  also  sophomoric  in*;j^ 
its  outlook  for  tile y are  not  able  to  transcend  the  narrow,  caifining  area 
of  their  own  lives.  Long  ago  they  experienced  certain  phases  of  existence 
and  since  then  the  world  has  been  ar*±ayed  against  them;  no  one  has  greater 
problems  than  they,  no  hardship  is  more  difficult  to  bear  than  theirs,  no 
yoke  rests  so  heavily  on  the  äiouldeirs  of  Lianas  the  one  which  weighs  upon 
them.  It  is  a small,  na.row  vvorld  in  which  they  live,  it  excludes  all  else 
frcci  their  sight,  the  concerns  are  limited  to  their  0v\ff1  well  being,  otran^e 
as  it  may  seem,  these  people  are  not  necessarily  selfish  or  egotistical;  it 
would  be  very  ״vrong  for  us  to  label  them  in  this  manner.  On  the  contrary, 
the  difficulty  is  that  these  individuals  liave  simply  stopped  growing  and 
thirlcing,  their  attitude  toward  life,  themselves  and  their  fellow  man  has 
not  changed  in  decades.  Their  social  consciousness  has  ceased  to  expand 
and  mature  past  the  sophomore  level  and  they  may  also  be  classified  in  that 
general  heading  of  the  eternal  sophomore.  Once  their  minds  and  lives  were 
capable  of  appreciating  new  things,  they  were  willing  to  express  coiifi- 
dence,  they  wanted  to  participate  fUlly  in  life’s  activities  and  they 
grappled  with  any  and  all  new  thou^ts  and  ideas, ־* ־hen  came  the  deluge  of 
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reversal  anß  with  it  a ciianGQ  in  attitude;  often,  just  one  negative  expe- 
rience  was  the  cause  for  a change  in  outlook  and  basic  philosophy.  I’he  ir 
foundation,  in  other  wards,  was  so  weak  xk  that  they  could  not  evaluate 
their  experiences  in  the  light  of  the  whole,  for  everything  that  transpired 
was  explained  in  terms  ofnpersonal  Retribution  where  <^od , Lan  and  the  i^le- 
ments  conspired  to  do  this  family  harm.  It  is  a pathetic  spectacle  and  one 
sees  it  constantly;  no  interests,  no  enthusiasm,  no  optimism,  aompletely 
listless,  dull,  with  no  purpose  or  goal.  Life  goes  ai  from  day  to  day, 
enough  is  done  to  take  care  of  immediate  family  needs  and  vvith  that  all  re- 
sponsibilities  and  obligations  cease  to  make  3n  iiripressi  on.  ii-gain,  sopho- 
mores  in  the  school  of  higher  learning,  which  is  the  world  and  society  in 
which  we  live,  './e  meet  these  people^  when,  after  years  of  disinterested 
affiliation,  they  ask  the  question  ”why5rj.and  often  it.  wuld  be  t oo  brutal 
for  us  to  answer  them  honestly.  I’heir  education  stopped  before  they  came 
to  the  course  entitled  "Realities  of  Life",  ׳,hich  teaches  that  harmony, 
joy  and  physical  as  well  as  mental  well-being  are  orily  parts  of  life,  that 
the  human  being  must  also  bo  prepared  to  face,  with  a q.uanimity , the  harder/ 
realities  of  daily  existence.  The  y were  never  able  to  peer  over  the  wall 
of  hurt,  frustration  and  bitterness  which  they  themselves  had  helped  to 

erect,  ♦ ^ . 

V/ell,  then,  what  of  the  characters  we  inve  sketched  here  this  evq,1p‘.ng? 
The  world,  of  course,  is  not  made  up  solely  of  their  kind  and  even  within 
them  lies  a dormant  spark  of  energy,  vitality  and  dynamism, ־‘ ־he  lesson  is 
one•  of  action;  v/e  can  not  allow  our  minds  to  , wo  must  open  the 

syes  of  the  blind  ani  lead  the  prisoiS•  out  of  tlie  dungeon  of  iu/l^ertia.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  human  being  to  seek,  to  i..vostigate  , and 
judge  the  worth  of  ideas,  projects  and  th^auglifc  s and  relate  theme  tjoncepts 
to  the  patterns  of  the  ■world  in  vvhich  we  live.  Those  v\ho  are  sophomores  in 
terms  of  Religion,  whetl:er  in  colleges  now  or  having  graduated,  must  under- 
stand  that  Religion  has  scjmething  of  v^LLue  fcr  them,  that  tla  belief  we 
preach  is  dynamic,  that  superstition  is  not  synonymous  with  faith,  that  ‘H- 
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caii  tat  ions  are  not  to  be  equated  with  prayer  and  that  the  frenzied  dance  of 
the  ancient  tribal  medicine  Dian  is  not  on  a par  with  tti  e rabhi  or  minister 
standing  befofe  the  alter  of  *^od,  '■^hey,  and  you  younger  people,  must 

open  your  eyes  and  behold  the  v/ondrous  beauty  of  Temple  worship,  must  exam- 
ine  the  message  we  bring  and  must  continSusly  weigh  its  validity  for  present 
day  society,  religion  is  not  perfect,  not  dogmatic,  not ־ י'" 

to  ,;U0333d,  you  must  wcrbwibi  us  and  give  us/?guidance  of  your /)thoughts^. 
f i Change  does  not  grow  out  of  a vaeuura,  not  in  Heu-igion,  not  in  the  study  at 

History,  nor  in  the  realm  of  education  in  general. 

‘•־Iso,  our  sophomores,  of  all  ages,  must  understand  tliat  there  are  other 

individuals  in  the  world  who  need^halp,  -©«ר:  support  and  גJi0ral  aid.  Yes, 
there  are  reversals  in  every  life  but  the  thoughtful  individual  continues 
to  grow  and  mature  and  benefit  frem  each  of  lifers  lessons,  af  the  reser- 
voir  of  faith  is  carefully  nurtured  from  the  very  beginning,  its  healing 
strength  shall  not  forsake  us  in  days  of  trial.  There  is  thi^>  you  and  1, 
there  is  the  we,  there  is  the  country,  there  is  .the  world,  the  le  is  the  uni- 
verse  and  there  is  ^od  and^the  final  analysis  the  worth  of  our  stature  lies 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  helping  hand  we  extend  to  those  in  need. 

The  new  ideas,  then,  »vhidi  Ihce  ms  in  our  sophomore  years  shall  not  be 
the  end  product  of  our  education.  Tiie  world  changes  and  ;..rows  and  v^ill 
leave  tho  morticians  of  the  :.;Ind  far  behind.  History  is  the  perfect  illu- 
stration.  In  the  80  years  since  the  subject  has  come  into  its  avn,  it  has 
also  grovÄi.  and  clanged  with  tiie  times.  Over  the  years  we  have  accentuated 
Hurppe  as.  v/ell  as  ilmerica,  have  emphasized  the  *׳־outh,  the  west,  commerce 
and  culture,  -s  we  enter  the  second  !־alf  of  the  20th  century,  our  interests 
have  shifted  to  Hussia  and  the  Hast  fer  in  Asia,  most  probably,  lies  the 
key  to  the  futäb'e.  Countless  thousands  of  stuidents  will  enter  the  Oniver- 
sitiss  of  tomocrw;  some  will  become  eternal  sophomores  and  they  vdll  fall 
by  the  wayside.  Hut  we  hope  that  you  and  yours,  v/hetlier  in  the  school  of 
..rts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  school  of  life,  will  evaluate  your  own  position; 
and  that  you  will  study  diligen  tly  to  attain  year  degree,  -^s  yai  strive 
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QYQTjf  upward^  in  the  «/orld  of  academic  learning  or  in  the  struc'gles  of 

lif  ^ may  the  reward;  of  your  fruitful  study  lead  to  depths  of  under  — 
standing,  freedom  of  thouglit  and  an  appreciation  of  the  totality  which  is 
^od’s  eternal  handivvcrk. 

-^men. 

( YOUTH  HCI,:HGOi.IllJG  aHT/iC2  ^ oURhON) 
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Tixe  xit  of  £osejj;L, 

xxt  this  time  of  year,  in  tlie  reading  of  our  Torah  portion/(,  v/e  come 

into  contact  v/ith  a most  complex  figure.  He  is  the  son  of  Jacob,  one  of 

the  12  tribes,  a future  ruler  in  ’Jgypt,  a complete  figure  and  personality 

as  he  emerges  from  the  biblical  narrative.  His  name  is  Joseph.  i.4äny  schol 

ars,  philosophers  and  psychologists  have  become  interested  in  this  person 

'fljL 

of  eminence  and  vvriters  have  not  hesitated  to  use  him  f oim purpose/?  of  ana- 
lyzing  his  moods,  motivations  and  conflicts.  One  such  iicted  author  was  the 
late  T^-omas  ־^ann  whose  several  voluraes  on  the  Joseph  episodes  are  truly  a 
magnificent  contr ibution  t o the  literature  of  modern  tires,  i-ore  recently, 
Llaurice  Samuel  has  written  a book  in  which  he  subjects  certain  individuals 
of  Hibie  fame  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  searching  gaze,  ^»►mid  the  figires  he 


examines,  some  more  ple^-antly  than  others,  looms  large  the  man  Joseph, 
!..aurice  Samuel  presents  him  in  a new  and  novel  manner  and  his  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Joseph  is  in  many  v\^ays  completely  different  from  that  of 


Thomas  Hann.  These,  of  course,  are  but  two  recent  examples  of  how  great 
authors  and  have  been  intricued  by  this  figure  of  ancient  tiues. 


־./e  read  of  him^  again  this  very  morning  and  it  !.^ght  be  interesting  for  us 
to  cast  a beam  of  light  in  Joseph’s  direction  so  that  we  see  him  in 

a ■ -Uiä  no  tiT*■ — i*  ^ 307ב hap s , we  Hib^t  be  a^le  to  draw  a lesson  from 


the  life  he  lived  ani  the  experiences  he  encountered,  what  kind  c5f  a peni/- 
son  was  this  Joseph?  why  were  his  brothers  so  antagonistic  toward  him?  1.3 
there  more  to  the  coat  of  many  colors  than  the  fact  that  it  was  merely  a 
gariTient?  what  of  his  dreams  and  what  of  the  pit  into  which  he  was  flung, 
later  to  be  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites?  Is  there  a lesson  for  us  in  Joseph’s 
final  redem  tion  and  in  Ms  ascendency  to  power  in  the  land  of  agypt?  J-hse 
are  some  of  the  pertinent  (!uestions  with  which  vve  must  deal  if  v^re  are  to 

understand  the  complex  personality  of  our  hero^ifi׳  the  day. 

Unfortunately,  Joseph  as  a young  boy  suffered  from  the  fats  to  which 
many  cf  our  present  d^y  youngsters  are  subjected:  an  over -indulgent  parent. 
He  was  ״the  apple  of  his  father’s  eye״,  the  first  son  of  his  now  deceased. 
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^beloved  Rachel,  he  was  smart  arü/bgri^t  and  could  do  no  wrong  in  his  fathers 
eyes.  Of  course,  this  had  its  effect  on  the  young  boy  and  he  was  not  one 
to  reject  the  favoritism  of  his  father.  Ke  gladly  accepted  the  coat  of  man^ 
colors^-ttid  rejoiced  in  it  and  wore  it  to  the  envy  of  his  ilder  brothers. 

In  their  qyes,  he  appeared  to  be  exactly  what  he  v/as;  the  favored  of  their 
father.  It  is  not  a modern  phenomenon  that  brothers  dislike  each  other, 
even  fa:  less  important  reasons  euid  that  this  dislike  can  evaitaally  turn 
into  hatred  arn  reiaain  a part  of  their  psychology  into  adulthood.  Ihis  was 
also  the  case  wi  th  iTosephj  he  was  hated  by  his  brothers  because  of  the  fa־־ 
voratism  of  their  father  aM  Iosjf€»h  made  no  atterr5)t  to  step  out  of  the  spot 

i 

light,  secondly,  we  must  reco^ize  the.,  act  that  Joseph  was  different  from 
ordinary,  other  iiiiividuals  even  in  such  an  age  of  strange  events  and  fre- 
quent  revelations.  He  was  the  seer,  the  visionary,  he  was  concerned  vvith'J*^ 
hidden  meaning  of  things;  vvheuas  the  others,  by  contrast,  could  well  be 
characterized  as  being  dull  anc  drab  and  rooted  in|the  realistic  aspects  of 
their  daily  lives.  They  vK'ere  commonplace  and  he  was  unique;  they  were  set 
in  their  pattei^  of  life,  he  was  the  searcher;  they  were  the  same  as  others, 
he  was  in  one  word  ׳’different".  Here  we  have  another  cause  for  trouble  and 
strife;  why  can  not  the  younger  brother  beoore  part  of  their  group,  why  is 
he  constantly  looking  toward  the  stars,  who  does  he  think  he  is,  setting 
himself  apart  from  the  concerns  of  eve ly day  existence?  *».gain,  t!:1e  brothers 
hated  and  despised  and  esrvied  this  favorite  son  of  Jacob.  Thirdly,  Joseph, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  v/as  not  oni  to  cast  aside  these  matters  !,ihi  ch 
set  him  apart  be  they  the  visions  or  the  coat  of  many  colors.  In  this  vmy, 
he  became  arrogant,  cor^ited,  self-absorbed  and,  probably,  exasperating  in 
his  assurance,  '^hls  situation,  of  course,  was  very  much  aggravated  v^hen 
he  reveals  the  contents  of  his  dreams  to  the  family  circle.  Gan  you  imagi  f 

them  sitting  about  the  camp  fire,  the  meeting  place  of  the  noinadic  tribes, 

^ (JXa  . . , , . , 

arü  rr.o  them  that  he  w-a*  dest  ned  to  rule  .^׳ggy  - — , -־ 

&ve־H — ( !V o I* — t * ׳ oi r d o s c end tä'x  1 8*?  But  more  than  that , not  only  will  the  broth— 
ers  bo׳/  before  him  but  his  fatter  and  mother  as  ׳/ell.  He  maintains  that  he 
shall  take  upon  himself  authority  fo  r th  e entire  clan  and  usurp  the  positioi 
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*׳  of  the  eldest  and  leader,  who  is  his  father.  This  is  contrary  to  every 

principle  espoused  bv  this  ancient  society  and  tte  brothers  are  filled  vvith 

hatred  against  this  arrogant,  favored  aM  different  brother.  He  dreamed 

this  dream  twice,  as  a matter  of  emphasis,  and  each  time  the  Bible  is  care-♦ 

r ore  VO 

' ful  to  note  that  ״his  crothers  envied  him״.  Buch,  then,  is  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  as  we  examine  the  youth  of  ־this  our  ancestcr  Joseph. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  at  ־the  very  earliest  oppor־tuni־ty  the  broth- 
ers  band  together  an(^r4n  to  do  away  with  this  th  ern  and  rid  themselves  of 
their  source  of  envy?  -Cj!  00 , iiuL■׳»  Tjiey  are  guarding  the  flock  of  the־‘ 

father  and  wten  the  dreamer  comes  to  speak  ־to  ־them  they  plan  to  kill  him. 
Only  the  generosity  of  Judah  and  Reuben  saves  him  from  death  and  , as  an  al- 
ternative,  they  cast  him  into  the  pit.  Place  yourselfes  into  the  position 
of  Joseph;  he  is  not  only  in  a physical  pit,  but  also  nov>  languishes  in  mor 
al  as  well  as  spiritual  darkness.  ]?0111?ל  sunlight,  color,  the  vdnd  and  the 
sun  playing  about  him  in  t he  open  field,  he  has  bean  throvm  bodily  into  a 
i-;rk,  damp  and  gloomy  ^•^^1:110 ci».  There  is  no  v/ay  to  escape,  he  is  lucky  to 
be  alive.  A few  hours  before,  this  man  hac(  not  needed  a ־thing;  all  was 
fine  and  wonderful,  there  v/as  no  dearth  of  father love  and  food  and  shelt 

er  and  security  and  nev; , all  of  a sudden,  this  pleasant  picture  has  been 

yj-L' 

shapply  reversed  with  no  indication  of  when  the  black  cloud  shall^lifted. 

He  was  noted  for  his  self-sufficiency,  no*  he  is  helpless;  he  had  self- 
assnnance,  novv  he  is  d avoid  of  the  healing  spirits;  he  vvas  noted  for  his 
arrogance,  now  he  is  besmirched  with  dirt  arid  grime  and  has,  suddenly,  be- 
come  the  very  lowest  of  human  beings,  Buch  is  the  change  in  Joseph,  Last- 
ly,  the  pit  alters  his  purpose  in  life,  w'ith  the  speed  of  a li^tning 
flash  his  entire  outlook  on  life  is  radically  altered.  Pל^ior  to  the  en- 
counter  with  his  brothers,  he  had  a goal,  knevi^  of  the  future,  had  insights 
into  drearas  but  at  the  raoiaent  the  future 

d-0üp׳rratß  fr^u^ratian  t )1 — hie — iei.  The  entire  character,  personality  and 

outlook  of  Joseph  seems  to  have  changed  väth  his  descend  in־to  the  pit. 
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Can  vve  doubt,  then,  ־that  the  figure  of  Joseph  is  an  intersting  one  and  de- 

serving  of  closer  exani inati cn  and  study?  He  comes  alive  Vetfiu-n  11:  and  v/e 
can  well  picture  him  standing  before  us,  erect,  alert,  handsome  and  strong— 
and  then  the  reversal  in  his  fortunes.  Alternately,  our  emotions  move  from 
־to  cynical  appraisal,  to  genuine  affection  for  this  lad  vvho  vvas  cough! 
up  in  the  net  of/ sometime^  irrati  onal,  human  behavior. 

It  is,  however,  with  Joseph  in  the  pit  tint  we  want  to  draw  our  ®Odern 
parallel,  ’what  are  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  ms  emotions,  toward  him- 
self,  toward  his  ur  others  and  tavara  tne  woi  Id  as  it  looks  to  him  from  be- 
low.  ’When  v7e  of  the  modern  gene  ra)it  ion  sire  thrown  into  the  pit  of  desx}a  ir 

and  rejection,  v7hat  are  our  thoughts  and  whom  do 0:ס י  hold  responsible  for 
our  present  state  of  dejection.  Is  it  not  true  that  man  also,  quite  fre- 
quently,  finds  hi. self  in  physical,  mcrai  and  spiritual  pits?  öome  of 
these  are  of  his  Ovvn  making  such  as  war,  poverty  and  the  spread  oT  desease; 

while  others  are  in  the  realn]  of  circumstance  such  as  floods,  fire  and  fam- 

ine.  'i’heie  are  those  in  our  society,  the  cynics  and  pessimists,  who  insist 
that  the  difference  between  what  man  was, and  is  arh  may  be  is  very  l-ittie■. 

There  are  the  moral  sceptics  who  picture  man  as  a poor  shamed  thing,  muddy, 

ignominious  and  inadequate.  These  explain  disaster  and  man-made  tribula- 
tlon  by  citing  the  concept  of  ”original  •Jin”.  ’Ae  are  not  of  this  mold. 

Ivlan  evolved  from  the  lowest  form  of  animal  it  is  true  but  v7hereas  the  rep- 
tile  was  content  to  stay  in  the  swamp,  man  wanted  to  free  himself  of  the 
muc^  and  mire! and  climbed  up  unto  dry  land.  It  v;as  Slav  and  painful  pro- 
gress;  we  are  still  woefully  inadequate  but  there 

science  vdthin  man  whichimade  hira  different  and  uni.^ue.  צ«?/  man  is  ca- 
pable  of  advancement  as  an  individual  and  as  a whole,  ■i-un  does  not  belong 
in  the  pit,  he  muist  vvork  his  way  out  and  solve  his  pro  Hems  for  there  is, 

as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  a purpose  to  his  life  and  the  length  of  his  days 

״uacf'  U» 

rtfe-  be  fillod  *vi  til  creative  activity.  It  possible  that  sorre  •33? 

!410 »e  thoughts  were  part  of  the  mental  makeup  of  Joseph  also  for  he,  after 

many  trials  and  misfortunes,  after  prison,  degredaticn,  slavery  and  sub- 

jec4.־Ä,  rose  to  become  master  of  Hgypt^ a leader  cf  his  people  and 


ףי 


•J 

^ 1 is  dreanis  wore  fulfiעLed. 

we  nd£j1t  wen  ask,  then,  why  is  the  pit  ttiere  in  the  first  place?  -^nd 
the  aiiswer  can  be  found  in  a number  of  v^ays.  It  is  ־the  re  to  teach  us;  to 
teach  us  a lesson  of  iiiiper faction,  to  neke  us  realize  that  wo  are  not  ca- 
pable  of  Imaving  all  ־hie  answers,  that  v/ith  all  our  a chie  vc2me  nts  ane  pro- 
ductivity  we  are  stin  hurian  bein^is  al1hou£i1  cftan  we  may  believe  ourselves 
to  be  gods  on  earth.  The  ^.it  teaches  us  aiad  demonstrates  for  us  clearly 
and  unmistakably  that  we  are  evolving  beings,  that  we  are  not  the  end  pro־ 

duct  of  perfection  but  that  we  are  merely  a link  which  is  truly  insignifi- 
1 j.i  _ *ר  J 4-^  /-k  a*.  N.  /ר׳  Ä  ד׳ר ס  CiVl  £1‘A  _ I WA  -hrrvTi  n iir  oont  ri  out  ion 


cant  ׳!in  the  light  of  ti  e and  space  and  change.  ׳ we  -imrb  our  contriaition 
t a . :Ilf  to  ־the  society  in  which  we  live  ■for  the  welfare  of  all  -:.axikind  and 
■ the  good  of  our  immediate  circle  of  loved  ones,  ■vhile  imperfect,  we  strive 
for  betterment;  while  struggling,  we  still  grope  upwards;  while  making  ten־ 
tative/isteps  forv^ard,  th^־  are  still  in  the  right  direction,  ^econaly,  the 
pit  is  a part  of  our  society  to  alert  us.  It  is  befcsre  uur  arery  eyes  to 
catch  our  attdntion,  to  bind  us  to  its  meaning,  to  hypnotize  us  with  its 
urgent  message.  The  pit  alerts  us  to  mobilize ש ס?  inner  resources,  our 
latent  •alßility  to  greater  effort,  to  revitalize  our  faith  and  call  on  that 
reservoir  cf  strength  and  faith  whicli  is  vdth  in  us  all, /!seldom  put  to  use. 

YfuLiA  ר - 4 ד 

Tvie-wire  are  burdened  by  sarrav  aih  affliction,  whro  can  not 
3Qmprshend are  stricken  v/ith  physical  and  mental  ills,  ±c t tii 0 f'1־  ct 

of  revars^M^ot  deter  us  from  an  inner  sear 


can  only  lead  to  iinreased  vitality,  to  a res1u?gBnce  of  spirit,  to  a 
tali-  ti'-in  -f  faith  and  courage,  to  renewed  religious  fervor  and  devotion, 
j-astly,  the  pit  is  there  ־bo  remind  us.  it  is  a symbol  of  teaching,  alert- 
ing  and  now  of  memory.  It  serves  as  an  ever/ present  reminder  that  pits 
such  as  Joseph’s  are  often  man  440;  that  the  iBesponbihi  lit  y for  its  pre־ 
sance  remains  with  ’os  and  that  the  depths  of  the  pit  is  often  a sign  of 
our  own  carelessness  and  seif islme ss . One  or  tbe  lessons  we  can  learn  irom 
the  tale  of  Joseph  is  .hat  antagonisms  and  ha  t^ red  do  not  grow  in^  or  out  o^ 


Vi. 


a vacuujn,  that  there  is  a cause  and  effect  relationship  operative  in  human 
rrו^T^yr^hixו^  as  well  as  in  th e world  at  large.  Let  us  not  make  the  ..:ist- 
ake  of  saying  tint  because  we  cannot  solve  our  own  problems  right  here  at 
home,  the  root  of  the  difficulty  must  lie  in  the  realm  of  the  larger  ,cr  Id . 
»Ve  can  not/'blama  the  sins  and  evils  cf  the  world  on  the  other  fellow  for 
neither  we,  na?  the  cause  we  espouse,  can  be  considered  entirely  blameless, 
pure  or  guiltless.  Indeed,  the  pit  is  often  one  we  have  dug  tAO■  ool־vos ; let 
us  not  fall  into  its  yawning  emptiness»?»?:  if  vve  do  fall  into  temptation,  lei 
us  muster  our  efforts  so  that  we  can  find  a suitable  route  for  our  emergenc« 
into  the  open.  There  is  a destiny  and  a goal  far  mankind,  we  must  not  let 
our  own  cunning  devices  mislead  us. 

Joseph  was  the  li£b׳o  of  our  story  and,  in  a certain  sense,  his  presence  ‘ 
is  still  with  us  in  our  modem  era.  ./e  can  learn  so  many  things  from  his 
life  and  attitude  and  experiences;  we  have  merely  examined  a fragment  of 
his  psychology.  Ultimately,  Joseph  rose  to  f011 י  , regal  stature  and  so  con- 
ducted  his  life  that  he  brought  credit  and  honor  to  his  loved  ones,  it  is 
the  sanB  with  us.  ’We  too  must  bring  honor  to  our  brethren.  This  attitude 
will  lead  to  true  brotherhood  among  the  family  of  nations,  it  will  bring 
peace  to  the  feäi^of  Israel  and,  as  in  Joseph״ s time,  the  famine  of  gen- 
nine  love  shall  have  been  lifte^^  fraa  our  land,  which  is/^the  vhole,  wide 
world . 


‘*•men. 
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ÜK  L10I!iJü1Xr-1-^~>S  • 

.Vhen  we  speak  of  the  ..orld*s  afflictions,  our  minds  almost  automatic- 
ally  turn  to  such  concepts  and  realities  as  war,  famine,  desease  and  death. 

Is  not  war  an  ׳a  ffliction , is  not  famine  a calamity,  is  not  desease  a dread- 
ful  reality  and  is  not  death  the  ultimate  in  personal  tragedy?  People  are 
bowed  do./n  to  the  depths  of  despair  when  one  of  these  catagar  ie  s of  life 
touches  them;  cften,  the  human  being  loses  all  hope  , all  sense  of  life  and 
all  feeling  for  the  ־future.  yet,  hard  as  these  tigies  cf  travail  may 

be,  they  are  not  ־the  most  terrible  of  airiictions.  You  must  surely  agieee 
that,  whether  it  has  touched  you  pe  rscnally  or  not,  the  nost  trying  and 
devastating  ailment  of  man  in  our  time  is  a sense  ^fj^liness.  To  be  a- 
lone,  to  live  in  solitude,  to  have  ones  relatic nship^c onf ined  to  ones  avn 
person;  all  these  are  signs  of  an  era  where  sociely  is  so  cr-ncerned  vvith 
the  Big  that  it  has  little  or  no  time  for  ths  imall . The  llass , the  whole, 
the  ■.Vdirld,  ttese  are  concepts  to  which  we  pay  hcmage  and  in  doing  so  we 
overlook  or  conveniently  ignore  the  very  important  pro  bleüi  posed  by  the  in- 
dividual,  the  one,  the  single,  the  sc.  lit  ary  person  wl^o  labors  irx  c ontempo- 
rary  society,  ^t  is  this  irdividual  who  is  important  only  in  U s ovm  sett• 
ing;  the  world  or  the  society  in  vhichhe  lives  seldom  hears  his  name,  hard 
ly  feels  the  imprint  of  his  life,  rarely  searches  his  face  fa־  signs  of  bea 
ty,  warmth  and  kindness.  This  person  stands  alone,  forgotten  and  solitary 
loved  by  few  if  any,  repressed,  dejected,  steeped  in  futility  and  destined 
never  to  break  asunder  the  bands  of  loneliness.  How  iere  is  an  indiviaual 
who  Besembles  a bit  of  each  cf  us;  are  there  not  times  when  we  are  lonely, 
do  we  not  feel  forgotten  and  alone  even  amidst  the  largest  cf  gatherings, 
are  we  not  all  destined  to  experience  the  pangs  and  anxieties  vAiichthe  feel 
ing  of  loneliness  implies?  I dare  say,  that  there  is  not  a man  ali/ve 
who  at  one  time  or  another  has  not  felt  the  shaj:  pain  of  finding  himself 
alone  and  who  has  not  said,  if  only  in  his  he.irt,  ״because  of  my.  loneliness, 
I am  afraid.'״  If  this  is  true  of  nomal  people,  those  who  are  within  a 
family,  who  are  engaged  inuaily  -->>.׳ rn(.  r•-!  i^it י^וי; ו  and  are  co  ig  ht  up  in  tiie  ohirl 
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01  a multitude  01־  associations,  how  much  the  more  so  is  it  true  of  those 
v^o  staled  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  family,  .d  th  no  kinship,  with  no  one 
gives  to  them  the  most  genuine  kind  of  love  v/hich  can  only  spring  fran 
the  very  depths  of  one being.  They  are  a lost  or  crippled  group ; lost  In 
the  Dcnstant  stream  of  dally  life  crippled  in  being  prevented  froDi  evor  a- 

f tJLf 

chiev^ing  complete  and  lasting 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  a v/onderful  motion  pictijre  made  its  im- 
print  upon  the  ^.merican  s cene  . V/ithout  being  blessed  by  the  advantages  of 
cinemascope,  stereophaiic  sound  and  te  ch(nicolor , ״marty׳’  made  its  way  into 
the  hearty,  aih  mina/  of  the  human  being.  It  was  one  of  the  most 

moving,  valid  air  draraatic  movies  receitly  shown  on  the  stiver  screen.  It 
was  a simple  story  ,vh  ich  concerned  itself  with  a man  who  !^light  be  living 
next  to  you,  or  do.m  the  street  or  simply  working  in  the  Supermarkt  in  y011r| 
neighborhood.  ±t  was  the  tale  of  a bachelor  who  v/as  lonely  and  filled  »nth 
despair,  ■tie  realized  that  he  was  ugly;  the  girls  v/ere  repelled  and  reject- 
ed  him  swiftly  and,  often,  brutally.  He  was  in  his  th1|itiesand  he  a- 
lone;  he  was  employed  alone;  he  lived  v/i  th  his  mother  mC.  he  vvas 

alone;  he  went  out  v^h  but,  still,  he  was  lonely.  He  was  despe- 

rately,  caapletely,  horribly  alone  and  he  was  cruäied  by  his  b-arden  of  lone-« 
liness.  Yes,  Harty  was  an  ordinary  Iraman  belr^:  .g  c was ^art  cind  par- 
cex  ox  our  society  and  ^ no  one  really  cared.  His  mother  was  concerned 
with  her  o.m  widowhood;  his  friends  spoke  in  superficial  terms  of  the  good 
tiraes  they  had  knovm  and  he  had  caue  to  the  point  where  tny  effort  in  the 
search  for  c anpaniondiip  was  a course  of  action  fraught  with  difficulty  and 
anxiety.  Hew  many  more  rejections  could  he  absorb?  was  ha  it  a sin  to  be  a 
butcher  or  to  be  ugly?  would  no  aie  venture  close  tc  him  so  that  he  could 
speak  his  iiiLio  st  thoughts  and  äiare  tli  6 bea^-y  of  life,  which  he  saw  vivid- 
ly  und  distinctly,  witli  another?  Clearly־,  he  wqs  about  to  rela:}c,  to  remin 
static  and  to  fmd  his  00  ״!fort  within  the  dulling  pain  of  his  loi^liness. 

^ut  Life  shewed  Harty  a new  ray  of  hope  for  he  met  another  who  was  as 
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dulled,  as  .vom  and  as  dejscted  by  0 01 ־ fight  fcxi?  survival  as  he  //as. 
again,  he  was  confrontad  with  the  effort  of  Disking  that  trying  phone  call 
which  liiight  reject  him  and  plunge  him  to  the  depths  •of  despair־  or  lift  him 
to  the  heights  of  liappiness,  Llarty  was  fortunate  far  1b  realized  that  love 
and  participation  in  life  reciuire  effort,  may  mean  an  occasional  rejection 
and  can  signify  not  only  the  physical  but  also  the  ib  ntal  growtli  cf  a man. 
llarty  understood  that  loneliness  and  despair  can  only  be  cured  by  the  indi 
viaual  himself  ^ if  tlE  attempt  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  loneliness  is 
wholehearted  and  sincerely  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  a- 
lone , are  v/ords  to  be  found  in  the  ■dible  t5nd  that  ^^^chclogy  is  as  valid  in 
our  day  as  it  was  in  fo  mier  generations.  This  is  one  kincl  of  loneliness 
where  a man  has  sunk  into  a stupor  of  Inactivity  and  seldom  rouses  himself 
to  vitality,  action  and,  frequently,  success,  do  many  of  our  people  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  context;>t^  if  they  vvould  onl^־׳  lift  1hs  ir  eyes  tiey  would  be 
able  to  look  across  the  ..all  of  drabness  v^i  ich  shuts  off  the  light  and  beavib 
of  life  and  companionship. 

x^ut  ttiei-ö  is  ano־Dher  kind  or  loneliness,  dilTerent  troai  marty's  and  yet 
part  of  the  ^ame  pattern.  It  is  th  0 experience  of  solitude  which  is  so  e- 
loquently  stated  by  ...nne  Liurrow  Lindbergh  in  her  poetic  book  ”Grift  from  the 
Dea”  . It  is  a poetic  book  because  hers  is  a poetic  spirit;  she  is  a woman 
who  is  filled  with  an  ap .״reciatl on  of  her  existence,  /vho  is  able  to  sample 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  creation,  who  finds  light  and  g]adness  in  her  be 
ing.  Dhe  is  t^iite  another  type  of  person  than  //as  Larty  and  thus  her  point 
of  view,  understandably,  is  different  from  his  and  yet,  equally  valid  and 
..ortby  of  notice,  ivirs , Liixdbergh  is  a wife  -rn  ^ ^ large  home  in 

Corine cticiJl'  and  she  is  also  the  mother  of  five  children,  ^»■s  she  tells  of 
her  daily  routine  one  is  amazed  at  the  diversity  of  her  activity,  of  the 
many  matter s- wh ich  fall  within  the  province  of  her  duties,  wi  hi  the  multi- 
tude  of  tasks  which  are  hers  to  accooiplish.  She  complains  quietly  and  just- 
ly  of  the  fragmentation  which  is  a part  of  her.  Tt  has  changed  not  only  her 


’ ■ outlook  but  all  Otner ׳ ״omon  in  a like  setting  have  *angea  from  the  early 

days  of  ttoir  rorried  simplicity.  Once  tley  ״ere  living  in  the  sunrise, 
there  ״ere  only  the  t0״  people  in  love  .*d  then,  year  by  year,  their  lives 
became  more  complex  ami  the  bur  dais  synonymous  with  the  struggle  f<r  life 
made  themselves  felt.  She  characterized  her  existence  by  the  use  of  a germ 
an  word  '׳Zerrissenheit",  viiichmi^Jit  be  translated  as  "tir n-apart-ness'' j 
she  is  being  torn  apart  b;  tte  problems  ,ätti  .h  ich 

OT  finds  her  sdution  in  a kind  of  solitude;  she,  as  «M'erecrt  from  ״.arty, 
׳״^?the  quiet  and  tran  jiility  end  calm  of  being  alone.  For  a certain  per 
iod  of  time  each  year  she  goes  ..«׳  to  the  seashore,  the  le  to  be  by  herself 
with  her  tiiaughts.  the  sand,  the  sun  and  the  gifts  wh  ich  the  sea  casts  up 
upon  the  shore,  it  is  the  place  where  she  ailows  her  ::lind  to  ״ander  over 
the  meaning  and  p'urp^e  of  life;  it  is  in  this  setting  »here  she  looks  for 
the  peace  which  is  so  important  to  her  harried  life;  it  is  urdar  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun  that  not  only  the  body  is  refreshed  but  also  the  inner  spri^ 
of  spiritual  po.«r  are  refilled.  In  other  •vords,  she  needs  thi  s loneliness 
to  regain  her  perspective  and  to  find  and  reestablj^sh  her  place  in  the  worl 
rediscovers  tte  values  of own  person  am  beoome|«  conscious  of 

touching  the  lives  of  others.  The  vanity,  the  pride  and  the  superfici^y 
of  suburban  existence  is  left  behind;  simplicity,  silence  and  th  t 
"Y-'i'"' zhe  gazes  over  the  ocean  stretching  endlessly  before  her  ana 
as  its  VastncsB  makes  an  impTession  on  her  corisciounness , she  condLudes  that 
all  of  us  are  islands,  in  a cc  mon  sea.  L.an,  she  feels,  must  rediscover  him 
self  and  then  only  can  he  make  contact  with  others.  Only  v/hen  people  are 
stripped  of  ttoir  false  and  misleading  masks  can  c ommunicati  an  l^d^  com 

munion  and  ttore  is  no  greater  joy  than  wten  compan^ship  is  littred  to  the 
heists  of  spiritual  rapport,  be  must  not  fear  to  eeej;  below  the  surface  of 
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things  for  it  is  She  unknown  and  strange  which  often  leatjto  pleasant  dis- 
oovery  and  chailenge.  all  this  comes  into  ter  mind  as  she  indulges  in  her 
te115)0raxy  loneliness,  a loneliress  which  she  has  smdit  and  desired. 
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But  iome  Lindbergh  highlic^ts  the  dileiEina  of  modern  times  wheh  she 
asserts  that  many  people  do  not  engage  Itn  her  pursuit  tcward  happiness,  for 
most  of  us  are  afraid  of  being  alone.  Indeed,  here  she  touches  the  pitiful 
life  of  i^arty  for  he  'also  ״vas  fearful  of  solitude,  '״'f  course,  his  was  al- 
most  a permanent  loneliness  while  he  ra  is  but  for  the  fleeting  mccxent.  If 
we  agree  with  her  basic  !remise,  that  solitude  is  good  for  ones  ^ irit  , 
could  we  really  profit  if  we  followed  her  philosophy  and  is  there  a moral  to 
our  fear  of  living  with  ourselves?  V/hat  shall  we  say  -to-  01tri?T!lv5s , cf  what 
shall  we  think,  where  shall  we  turn?  philosophy  teacher  of  mine  once  saiu 

that  if  he  were  able  to  devise  a most  terrible  punishment,  he  would  inflict 
loneliness  upon  a person,  trow■  this  statement!  -^oul. 


you  be  able  to  live  if  shut  up  wigi  only  yourself^׳^  co  aipany?  Cf  course, 
the  answer  lies  within  each  of  us  and  v/e  might  be  blessed  by  her  solitude. 
The  cares  and  complexities  which  faced  ^־*rs,  Lindbergh  are  cf  a nature  which 
are  t o be  found  in  almost  every  modern  home  and  there  are  few  today  who  es- 
cape  the  pressing  demands  of  contemporary  family  life,  indeed,  we  must  Is  1 
to  be  by  ourselves  if  only  for  a snail  amaint  of  time  every  da^'  of  our  liver 
This  is  vital  to  our  ^iritual  welfare  and  as  we  c oi.ad  to  tlie  Louse  of  1׳<for־ 
shin  in  search  of  a moment  of  spiritual  solitude  so  must  we  interrupt  our 
harried  existence  to  find  that  moment  of  peace*  ,aii-ef!  will  allow  us  to  gain 
the  needed  perspective  so  vital  to  hie  fabric  of  our  daily  existence,  1!^- 
dividuals  today  seldom,  if  ever,  stop  to  look  at  their  o.n  lives,  they  can 
not  hope  to  evaluate,  they  can  not  be-ir  to  ^ok  at  tlieiiis  elv  es  ftyr  the  time 
is  so  fleeting  and  the  demands  io  pressing,  hut  the  f ro.ii  tiie  sea, 

41  י I  וו ו ׳  L r.T  1 I  ו ו-.,  r,  ־-ov  o;:■  3־^  r3r0y*9־ , lead  «■enot  to  retreat, 

not  to  continuous  inactivity,  not  to  other -.vor Idly  Sieculation.  The  most 
Inpressive  point  in  the  work  of  this  sensative  artist  is  that  after  we  have 
searched  and  ;^leaned  the  precious  Jewels  of  selT-examimti  on,  nian  and  woman, 
havirg  made  the  effort,  must  return  to  the  world  at  large,  ^t  is  our  duty 
to  fulfill  the  >espchsibiliti  es  and  obligations  which  are  !art  of  the  stre  ! 
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of  life,  ^es,  it  does  cost  effort  and  v»?ork  and  hardship  and  what  we  see  in 
this  process  of  self  evaluation  may  not  always  be  flatterii-g.  However,  with 
I.xarty  w3  mast  understand  that  progress  my  not^be  gained  by  iy  frenzied  ac- 
tivity  but,  just  as  frequently,  by  searching  for  a purpose,  through  courage. 
Solitude  can  bo  the  rock  which  is  symbol  of  our  hopes  and  dreams;  it  c 11 

be  the  incentive  to  go  out  into  the  worin  and  try  once  again.  l>xarty  -<as  ug- 
ly  and  a butcher,  he  was  fearful  cf  being  re  je  cted,  he  loathed  his  position 
but  he  overcam  his  sense  of  inferiority.  The  ujodern,  sar.sitive  person  mus^ 
look  vvitiiin,  examine  his  goals,  search  his  motives  and  thisn,  spiritually  re  ^ 
freshed,  umst  t&o  battle  with  life  once  more, 

j let  US  examine  one  11x)re  aspect  of  Ian  el  Hie  ss,  and  the  season 
the  year  leads  us  to  toy  with  this  thought,  ■^he  haccabees  were  loiii-y  indi- 
viduals  also,  ^■‘■ere  v/as  a group  of  men  ־which  was  faced  w it  h.  the  choice  of 
conformity  or  death,  with  bov/iiig  befcre  the  idol  or  being  hunted  and  driven 
until  the  time  of  their  total  extermination,  when  the  inhabitants  of  ״lodin 
vvere  asked  to  pay  homa,  e to  the  symbol  of  heathen  au־thority  the  trar  cry  of 
l^attathias  tlirew  ־them  i11־tx)  spiritual  isolation,  as  well  as  physical  flight, 
”^11  those  who  are  for  the  Lord,  follow  me”,  this  v/as  tlid^^namic  cry  and  the 
consequences  liave  remained  with  us  to  the  present  day.  ■^11-י  too  many  of  us, 
when  we  celebrate  this  hoj/day,  feel  ־that  t !־e  incident  at  i^odin  ended  with 
the  redefiication  of  the  Temple  but  that  is  far  from  ־the  truth.  ^0־  stand  a- 
lone,  to  finht  ftar  Tmth,  to  exhort  men  to  Justice,  to  believe  in  God,  to 
cast  down  the  idolsJ  ־these  are  all  parts  of  that  ancient  drama,  still  valid 
in  our  own  time,  to  be  construed  as  a lesson  far  evoiy  generation.  But 
this  type  of  action  and  spirit  of  dedication  can  lead  to  loneliness  as  well; 
it  is  a solitude  very  much  removed  from  that  of  Llrs . Lindbergh  and  A'^arty, 
This  is  loneliness  brought  about  in  the  cause  of  rebellion,  an  awakening  of 
the  spirit  consecrated  to  an  ideal.  Unfortunately,  the  incident  at  Liodin 
is  not  an  isolated  case  in  the  history  of  our  people  for  in  every  age  we  hav 


had  to  rise  up  and  battle  for  survival.  Tiiq  Haaans,  the  ]Qrusadeis  , and  the 
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^huroii  haTe  sought  to  have  us  criuge  before  the  symbol  of  tl:eir  Divinity 
but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hitler  that  our  enemies  learned  tlie  ir  lesso. 


departed  from  previous  ted1ni(iues  of  assault  ana  paid  us 


The  N£ 


the  dubious  complirasnt  of  not  even  seeking  our  conversion.  The  vjor  Id  had 
become  informed  ther  the  centuries  and/jr ealized  that  false  gods  and  idolotr: 
were  the  abomination  of  Jewry;  to  cope  with  our  people  ־Hie  y »vere  forded  to 
resort  to  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers,  •/e  have,  in  short,  stood 
the  test  of  the  agesiiiÄ.  it  has  been  a lonely  and  ־trying  human  experience. 

It  is  a type  of  lordliness  based  on  stubborn  courage,  on  unyielding  dedica- 
tion,  on  unquestionable  faith.  have  stood  alone  over  the  because 

we  were  convinced  that  our  beliefs  are  true,  that  our  cause  is  just  and  tha 
our  religious  feeling  is  worthy  0f,eve1y  sacrifice.  Ours  has  been  a lonely 
fai  th  itee  cause  of  our  convictions.  But  in  this  loneliness  we  have  been  able 

t 

to  maintain  our  point  of  view,  we  ]:ave  not  assimilated  indeference  to  roass 
conviction  and  i^.^^ough  this  may  have  led  to  exclusion,  the  price  is  well 
worth  the  e‘f f ort . Tte  erh  result  of  ־th  is  spirit  of  dedic  ation  and  uAflinch 
ing  faith  is  tobe  seen  in  the  act  of  lighting  the  Ghanukoh  cand^l^  this  ev 
ing.  Once  again  we  conclude  the  0b3er7־ance  of  this  festival  and  once  again 
the  ligh’t-s,  symbolizing  love  of  freedom,  justice  and  righteouness  shculd  be 
kindled  in  our  hearts.  This  is  the  type  of  spirit  needed  in  evei^^  corner  ^ 
tha  world  today;  its  mess  ge  is  not  applicable  only  to  Jewry,  The  threat 
of  confonaity,  the  mass  hysteria  leading  to  reli^ous  revivalism  in  its  most 
crude  modes  of  expression,  and  the  questionable  motivations  b■  which  one 
power  attempts  to  impose  its  form  of  government  on  another;  all  these  hi^- 
light  the  need  to  keep  our  kenorah  lit  br-vely  and  wisely  in  a world  which 
r.  can  draw  its  own  infer  ence  «from  the  & 0L1u4i-*<־^t  presence  of  these  symbc  Is.  If 

Z<r  UK  ^ 

^ywe,  as  a people,  can  dra'w  attention  to  ttit^l  values,  if/jv/e  are  able  to 


move  ־the  vvarld  to  kindness  and  decency,  if /we  can  lessen  the  hatred  and  dis- 
sension  which  one  people  feels  towari(  anot  her , then  our  loneliness  and  seem— 
seclusion  shall  have  served  a noble  purpose. 


fhis  is  a solitude  of  the 
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spirit  which  we  must  never  surrender  and  the  courageous  actions  of  the 
cabees  must  always  be  an  incentive  and  in^ !ration  to  us  of  modern  times. 
Here  is  a case  where  conviction  has  led  to  solitude  but  this  loneliness  is 
good,  wholesome  and  has  served  to  keep  our  people  alive. 

Ve  have  had  occasion,  then, to  observe  three  kinds  of  lonelihess.  '־^'he 
first  concdrned  a man  who  was  alone  in  th  e world,  v/ho  was  alone  because  he 
lacked  the  will  and  drive  tind  courage  to  lif^  his  eyes  above  the  mil  of 

drabness.  Then  we  had  a poetic  spirit  who  sought  solitude  on  the  sea  shcre^. 

j/x 

found  that  loneliness  was  b en  ef  ic  ial,  ää.  helped  one  gain  perspective  and 
a sense  of  values.  Lastly,  we  saw  that  bgr  being  driven  to  loneliness  a 
people  has  remained  alive  althou^  we  have  suffered  untold  misery.  These 
three  exaples  of  loneliness  are  tied  one  to  the  other  1^■  a single  factor: 
that  the  human  being  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  alone  whether  this  be  in 
terms  of  personal  solitude,  or  in  search  of  a philosophy  of  life  or  in 
the  f/i-1‘h£  to  retain  that  which  is  true  and  just.  Tke  lesson  simply  Staates 
that  solitude  is  a blessing  when  approached  with  the  prope  r a tt  itude , that 
after  having  tasted  of  its  refreshing  silence  nmn  should  stand  dedicated, 
courageous  and.  conscious  of  his  duties  as  an  individual,  liarty,  spurred  on 
by  the  terror  of  lasting  loneliness,  became  courageous;  the  poetic 

woman  of  modern  tiiiies,  refreshed  by  contact  .dth  the  gi^ts  from  the  sea,  be״ 
caעa8  more  dedicated;  the  iaaccabees,  or  each  and  every  one  of  us  , by  /idllfull 
embracing  the  solitude  so  intimately  associated  *d  th  our  adherance  to  luda- 
ism,  became  conscious  of  their  duties.  Loneliness  is  a fruitful  portion  in 
our  lives,  it  can  be  a stimu  to  action,  it  is  the  unifying  force  of  our 
eternal  faith. 

.*.men. 
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^ i»ow  that  \ie  can  boast  of  having  experienced  another  record  breaking 
year  in  the  realm  of  *^hristms  spending,  no״v  that  *ve  have  indoctrinated  our 
youngsters  once  again  with  the  holiday  spirit  and  now  that  our  jangled 
nerves  can  find  a little  rest  from  the  slogans,  carols  and  caiuner cialism 
which  ha^^  assailed  us  since  the  Thunksgiviiig  !;oliday,  we  are  able  to  wfeigh 
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the  spirit  of  the  season  on  the  scale  of  sanctity,  decorum  and  religious 
fervor,  x«.s  a Jew,  and  partic  ularly  ,,as  a rabbi,  1 can  not  help  bjit  sympa- 
thize  ׳with  my  gentile  clerical  brothers  for  the  season  just  passed  must 
certainly  have  caused  them  a great  deal  of  heartache  and  anxiety,  -•hen 
consider  our  o״vn  problems  vd  th  our  lack  of  Temple  attendance,  f].ippant  atti- 
tude  tovvard  customs  and  ceremonies  and  lack  of  interest  in  Jewish  education 
and  compare  these  ״dth  the  trials  of  the  Chidstian  clergy,  we  can  chly  con- 
elude  that  we  need  not  despair,  home  Jewish  cynics  have-said  that  if  x.ioses 
himself  were  fechadulsd  to  preach  at  a present-day  •“־mer  ican  congr agution, 
our  people  would  stay  away  in  great  numbers,  I wonder  what  the  tlr  ee  kings 
who  brought  gifts  to  the  child  at  häthlehem  would  say  if  they  could 
come  to  earth  once  again  and  note  the  frenzy  with  viciich  people  in  our  time 
plunge  into  the  hectic  dep  irtment/  stares  or  into  the  whirlpools  of  bars^ain 
basements,  Jq  have  certainly  come  a long  way  frau  those  days  of  simplicity 
and  the  sermon  topics  of  ‘-׳hristian  ministers,  mirroring  the  slogan  of  ״brix^ 
mg  ahrist  back  into  '“׳hristajas^* , are  all  too  real  to  be  taken  lightly.  In 
this  country  particularly,  although  a Iso  in  the  western  world,  wlere  we 
are  experiencing  a sweeping  religious  revival  this  sort  01'  oehavior  is 
doubly  •as tonnc.ing , 

l.owadays,  G-od  is  mentioned  everywhere,  all  takes  place  in  his  name, 
eyes  are  lifted  in  piety  to  the  heavens  and  a multitude  gather's  to  be  warn- 
ed  of  iiiipendiiig  doom  u](n0ss  salvation  b:■  swiftj^ly  ach-^vad  through-  ^esus, 
the  God  or  the  son  of  God,  we  have  become  so  fond  of  heity  in  recent  timss 
that  we  have  even  inflicted  him  upon  the  little  children  in  public  sell 0013 
so  that,  in  the  Hedge  of  -illegieince , they  new  stoutly  maintain  that  we  aie 


״one’^Jle,  under  God,^vviti1  liberty  and  justice  for  all*,  .»bile  an  aok- 
nowledgement  such  as  this  ^/ould  ordinarily  make  the  ministar 3 י  heart  jump 
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with  joy,  it  occurs  to  me  that  here  we  have  an  example  of  where  the  tii^lrd 
comraandment^^'  is  broken  more  frequently,  and  vvith  greater  popularity,  than 
the  one  which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill״.  The  st  important  ciueation, 
however,  is  one  vvh  ich  has  not  been  answered  as  yet;  namely,  ־that  .vhile  3^10. 
ing  of  Grod  , do  we  ever  think  of  Him?  .»e  mention  His  name  but  do  not  bother 
to  define,  we  include  reference  to  Him  in  our  Hedge  of  Hlegiance  and  thus 
have  the  appalling  arrogance  to  iiuply  that  God  is  '׳on  our  side״.  I fear 
that  without  definition,  thou^t  or  humility  we  are  conriBr cializing  the 
name  of  God  in  as  distasteful  a manner  as  the  holiday  about  to  commence  th 
evening.  *׳»>  joke  has  recently  been  told  which  reflects  the  conditions  1 
have  sketched  but  a few  moments  ago.  It  seems  that  a youn£;  boy  was  recit- 
ing  his  evening  prayers  and  began  by  saying.  Dear  Harold.  The  shocked  moth 
er  immediately  asked  why  the  boy  had  called  God  ״Harold”  and  in  the  naivi- 
tee  of  his  youth  ttiis  lad  answered.  But,  !;jot  her  , that  is  vvhat  they  tcugjit 
us  in  school:  our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  Harold  be  thy  name.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  as  amusing  as  this  episode  might  seem,  the  iiaplicati ons 
are  indeed  tragic,  w'e  are  concerned  väth  religion,  pay  han  age  to  God  and 
invoke  His  name  but,  in  reality,  we  simply  mouth  empty  phrases,  we  have  no 
more  conception  or  understandii'ig  of  true  faith  and  belief  than  did  the  lit 
boy  who  called  God  ”Harold”.  This  tra^.d,  of  course,  is  evident  in  le.d  sh  a 
well  as  Christian  circles  ard  thus  we  can  honestly  feel  pity  and  sympathy 
for  those  in  the  ministry  of  a particular  faith.  To  a few  sensitive  souls 
holidays  or  holydays  are  more  than  Bing  Crosby  or  -terry  Gooio  singing  reli- 
gious  songs  on  radio  and  television.  Fon  our  Gixristian  brehiren  j^,riioua■; 
■iy־׳,  this  is  a deeply  stirring  time  of  year,  they  observe  the  coming  into  the 
world  of  the  very  central  figure  of  their  faith  and  into  this  theme  of  sim 
plicity,  humility  and  quiet  dignity  has  been  thrust  the  blari  ng,  _ discordant 
note  of  present  day  commercialism. 

Cf  co’urse,  the  religious  atmosphere  can  not  be  denied.  It  comes  upon 
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us  shortly  after  Thanksgiving,  and  departs  immediately  after  the  secular  Ne^ 
Year.  The  schools,  in  particular,  give  a great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of 
the4e  aspects  of  Christianity  and  as  a poor  second,  Cija^nkoh  is^included  in 
most  publi-C  school  assembly  programs.  In  defiance  of  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  American  principles,  vve  have  brought  religious  observance  into  the  publi 
school  and,  v/hat  is  v/arse  , this  trend  is  continuing  and  increasing  at  a rap 
id  pace.  The  founders  of  our  Republic,  although  so  many  of  our  co  nt  empor  ar 
leaders  may  K^fih  to  overlook  this  fact,  insisted  that  Church  and  0tat8  remain 
seperate  ar]d  distinct  entities.  They  »vh  o had  fled  from  religious  persecu- 
tion,  dogmatian  ana  oppression  knew  all  too  well  ־that  if  the  government  wer 
able  to  detr^mine  the  theological  orientation  of  our  public  schools,  the  Co- 
ing  generation  vould  be  regimented  in  its  religious  thinking,  Confonuity 
leads  to  stagnation  whereas  freedom  of  thought  leads  to  cr.eative  ideas. 

This  subject  should  be  of  particular  concern  to  us  in  our  day  for  with  fed- 
eral  aid  i®  grants  to  educati  on  al1!K)s  t a certainty,  it  becomes  an  increasia 
possibility  that  the  federal  arm,  which  pays  the  bills,  will  want  a voice  ',j 
detirmining  educational  policy.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  recent  white 
house  Conference  on  Education  that  this  body  of  educators  and  laymen  voted 
to  ask  fca?  federal  aid  but,  at  the  sam^ime,  desired  this  income  only  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  a free  hand  would  be  given  them  in  the  admini- 
stration  of  their  schools.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  pressure  groups  coul׳ 
make  full  use  of  this  financial  bonanza  if  they  so  desired  and  vi/ould  mxte 
vvant  their  interests  re1כre3Gnted , Thus,  teachers  who  try  to  b e objective  ij 
thoir  teaching  might  be  farced  to  relinquish  their  positions  an  d any  slight 
on  the  part  of  a person  leadi  rg  a discussion  on  ralii^^ous  x^rinciples,  wheth 
er  intentional  or  unintentional,  could  bring  down  the  wnath  of  special  in- 
terest  groups,  ^kfter  all,  if  the  -‘American  Legion  can  spend  its  valuable 
time  analyzing  tte  pages  of  tlie  G-irl  mcout  Guide  book,  the  questions  v»i  th 
which  we  are  dealing  would  certainly  draw  tleir  attention,  .ael^-appointed 
vigilantes  of  all  groups  and  opinions  and  denominations  vyould  l]ave  a field 
day  highlighting  var/ous  errors  in  interpretation,  presentation  and  orienta- 
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tion.  Iii  the  and,  aily  puppets  and  misfits  !a»  uld  be  eligible  to  teach  our 
youth;  that  is,  those  ״^ithout  ideas  or  incentive  of  ingenuity.  It  would  0( 
a sorry  state  for  our  schools,  our  land  and  our  children, 

■“־nd,  yet,  this  problem  can  not  be  dismissed  v/ith  a few  n'^gative  and 
sarcastic  remarks,  wkat  shall  we  do  to  bring  Grod  into  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  v<׳hat  shall  we  do  to  maintain  that  time-tried  and  time-honored 
principles  .!h  ich  promises  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  *■^m  erica?  It  is 
a dlfficul/.t  problem  full  of  apprehension  and  with  the  ever  present  possibi- 
lity  of  hiirting  one  group  or  another,  tovi/ard  which  one  feels  no  animosity. 


ti  of  course,  would  be  to  eliminate  any  kind  of  ^.׳ruy■ 


The  most  lOc^nal 


ar^  celebration  or  religious  teaching  from  the  public  school  setting.  No 
...ore  readings  from  the  Bible  or  New  Testament,  no  sin^ng  of  Christmas  c-id.; 
no  telling  of  the  <-)nanukoh  saga  and  no  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  prater.  In 
particular,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  no  Ciiristmas  or  Chanukoh  assemblies. 
Trise  do  not  belong  in  the  schools  for  they  are  embolic  of  the  slow  merger 
of  Church  and  state;  that  which  vve  stitanuc^ly  oppose,  -^^urther- 

more,  it  is  not  proper  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  sing  ”..».deste  ^idelas׳'  or 
'*L/ilent  Niijtit  , Holy  Night”  for  there  are  piirases  in  these  and  other  hymns 
which  hail  the  person  of  oesus  as  a Cod,  as  a .javior  and  as  a !.lessiah  , ‘־‘■'his 

theology  is  entirely  foreign  to  Judaism  and  has  no  positive  value  being  sung 
by  our  young  people,  -<.t  üie  same  time,  I resent  popular  sirgers  chanting 

kcl  Nidrei  on  TV  no  matter  how  kind  their  intention  my  be.  Tiiis  imn  can 
not,  by  any  means,  appreciate  the  depths  to  vi/hich  the  melody  of  this  holy 
song  stirs  the  heart  and  mind  cf  th  e cc-nscious  Jew.  Again,  I would  not  dr  :’.: 
of  asking  the  public  schools  to  introduce  th  e r ecit ation  cf  th;.  jhema  in  th . 
classrooms  for  certainly  it  would  offend  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the 
Centile  Student  body,  .!t  the  5ame  ti1[;e , I do  net  care  to  have  our  young  re־ 
peat  the  Lord’s  i. rai־^e1^with  all  its  chrlstological  implicatL  ons  ,^often  vd.th 
religious  fervarJT'^n  short,  the  schools  should  be  divorcedj^'^-all  religious 
content . 


-jome  people,  however,  havo  not  felt  this  to  be  the  solution  to  the  prob 


Brin£5  both  Jevviäi  and 
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10m  for  they  believe  that  vve  are  not  ver  y r ealis tic , 

Christian  observance  into  the  school,  this  has  been  their  motto  and  then 
>^T1  shall  have  the  disrersity  cf  thought  v>׳hich  is  so  precious  to  you.  •^his 

*J 

point  of  view  is  illogical  for  one  need  only  note  the  pr ed ai.i nan ce  of  the 
Christian  element  in  our  society  ana  one  can  see  that  in  coaipariaon  any  Jew- 
ish  presentation  would  look  meager,  would  leave  the  viewer  unimpiessed  or  ׳.j 
inspired.  Certaihly,  this  is  not  the  solution,  '•i-'ha  place  to  have  religion 
education  ind  orientation  is  in  the  home,  the  religious  school,  the  Temple 
or  Church.  This  applies  to  both  oews  and  G-entiles  and  if  this  idea  were 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  feelings סי ״  uld  not  be  hurt  and  tenaL..;n 
would  not  be  so  hi^  . The  schools  today  need  all  the  time  they  can  muster 
to  teach  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  and  to  prepare  our  children  to  lear:. 
to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract.  Let  the  religious  ecucaticn  be  handled 
- those  familiar  with  the  task  and  dedicated  to  its  furtherance.  Religion, 
observers  would  have  us  believe,  can  not  be  touglit  objectively  no 
matter  how  diligent  the  teacher  uiay  be.  Lvery  denomination  feels  that  its 
interpretation  is  the  correct  one;  all  of  us  toy  with  the  idea  that  we  have 
the  Truth  and  that  peace  can  only  be  gained  through  our  own  faith,  Ht  sesi.t 

that  their  interpretation  and  point  of  view  is  even  more  impractical  ?׳:ע a 
i^'j^iea-l  than  the  one  proposed  by  us,  ״tfe-crare  called  "idealists"  and  "visi^i 
aries".  Indeed,  religion  must  be  toufijit  in  the  home  by  parents  .ho  are  a- 
ware  of  the  teachings  of  their  faith,  who  are  co'r;dtted  to  a certain ״ ״ay  of 

4> ז ■ ר 

life,  who  are  deeply  engrossed  in  the  x>נ^iנ^*c  iples  to  vihich  they  religio■ 
adherance.  The  Refom  theology  has  i.eaning  for  the  modern  Jew,  the  rituals 
and  ceremonials  have  a purpose  and  are  significant  and  the  prayers  we  utter 
have  grov^  out  of  the  needs  and  experiences  of  the  Jewish  tradition  which 
is  centuries  old  end  still  vital  to  present  day  .Americans.  It  is  our  in- 
herent  right,  as  citizens  of  this  land,  to  be  different  and  we  shoüld  proud- 

ly  maintain  our  point  of  view. 

Religion  should  also  be  tou^it  in  the  Religious  ochool  of  both 
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gogue  and  ^hurch.  •^^ere  we  have  liie  materials,  the  skills,  the  devices,  ־üie 
time  and  with  the  parents  to  help  us  along  the  way,  we  can  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  youngsters,  ’We  have  the  books, 
the  teachers  and  methods  of  presentation;  in  other  wcrds,  the  best  by  vhich| 
to  teach  our  children  Judaism,  The  ^hurch  also  has  these  means  at  its  dis- 
posal  and  is  more  tlian  willing  to  make  use  of  them.  Lastly,  heligicn  must 
be  tought  right  here  in  the  House  of  ./orship,  with  its  sanctity,  its  music, 
its  piiyai's,  its  warm  and  heartening  atraosphe-e  . •The  chaldrai  vvi  11  learn  to 
look  upon  this  Temple  as  a happy  place  capable  of  creating  deep  and  lasting 
impressions,  able  to  inspire  and  worthy  of  their  trust  and  devotion,  ־'ith 
these  three  agencies  thus  working  in  unison  we  can  accomplish  infiiitely 
more  than  the  public  schools  and  our  chiDdren  will  be  positively  inclined 
to.^ard  the  faith  vvhich  is  ours  and  to  which  v/e  cling  v־/ith  all  our  hearts, 
Rel41gion,  then,  has  suffered  in  this  recent  period  of  comraer cialism 
but  because  of  it  our  task  and  duty  has  becm  accentuated  as  never  before, 

I 

\ie  muslps.ise  Religion  to  that /le־  el  of  dignity  ^ich  all  of  us  would  readi- 
ly  embrace.  There  is  no  value  to  our  pious  uttc3rances  unless  G-od  caLe  s a- 
live  within  the  !leart  and  mind  of  the  indif'idual,  God  can  be  tought 

and  recognized  within  the  aiiall,  inner  circle  of  the  home  as  the  family 
lives  in  unity  , studies  its  faith  together  and  worships  in  a ^irit  of  dedi■ 

וח ־ 

Cation,  simplicity  and  rtUi1־jLij.1ity , •^he  strength  of  religious  conviction  is 

fostered  vdthin  the  home;  in  it  v/ill  raise  and  teach  our  ycunt/ and  thro 

\ ^ 

them  we  vvill  enhance  the  dignity  of  man  on  earth,\ 

'^me'n , 
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In  ancient  times  people  worshipped  a variety  0(f  gods.  There  were, 
for  example,  the  gods  of  war,  the  sun,  thunder,  rain,  , produce, 

peace  and  lightning  .These  gods  were  worshipped  by  means  of  sacrifice  and 
incantations  and  certain  rites  were  applicable  to  the  conditions  which  pre- 
v^ied.  Thus,  when  the  earth  was  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  sac- 
rifice  was  offered  to  the  god  of  rain;  wbe  n a plague  ravaged  the  community, 
the  evil  spirits  were  excorcised  by  the  ritual  of  the  tribal  seer.  </hen 
these  gods  were  bä  not  of  a concrete  nature,  such  as  rain,  fertility  or 
thunder,  imaged  were  produced  which  mirrcred  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
These  figures,  more  often  than  not,  were  fashioned  in  their  o.n  inn  ge  , both 
male  and  female,  •“’ur the r more  , »dien  a person  travelled  from  one  community 
to  another,  some  of  these  gods  were  taken  along  for  it  was  inconceivable 
to  the  ancient  mind  that  new  or  other  gods  would  be  as  efficient  in  simi- 
lar  circumstances  as  tiair  own.  The  sojourner,  thai  , looked  upon  the  idols 
as  a necessary  part  of  his  eciuipment  and  certainly  was  well  versed  in  all  % 
the  proper  incantations  to  be  recited.  Thus,  he  could  motivate  the  gods 
to  serve  his  bidding  even  in  strange  surroundings. 

v/e  have  a similat  edaiuple  of  this  ancient  practice  in  our  Torah  por- 
tion  for  this  morning.  It  is  the  story  of  Jacobis  attmupt  to  »dn  the  love• 
ly  Rachel.  The  narrative  tells  us  that  Jacob  fell  in  love  with  the  girl 
and  to  obtain  her  he  »vor&ed  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  how 
ever,  his  father-in-law  nullified  the  original  agreement  and  gave  him,  in- 
stead,  the  older  sister  Leah.  Jacob  confronts  his  in-law  regarding  this 
deception  but  to  no  avail;  fcr  Rachel  he  must  ^-vork  an obh er  seven  years,  in 
the  fields  of  Laban.  This  Jacob  accomplishes  but  when  the  second  set  of 
seven  years  is  fulfilled,  he  gather^s  his  large  family  ■öisH  together,  pre- 
pares  to  flee  and  to  return  to  his  own  land.  But  in  the  course  of  !repar- 
ing  far  this  departire,  Rachel  takes  certain  gods  from  her  father’s  house 
and  hides  them  amid  her  belongings,  ^he  is  following  the  ancient  custom 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention:  to  take  She  native  gods 
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*■ 3&* ' י  part  of  ones  possessions  far  reasons  of  protection,  äafety  and  comfort. 
But,  when  Laban  discovers  the  tin  ft  of  the  s0  idols  he  hastens  to  overtake 
the  fleeing  clan  of  Jacob.  The  encounter  must  surely  have  been  a dramatic 
occurence  yet  Jacob  is  unaware  of  the  t toft  and  Eadiel,  v^hen 
with* -ö5-i»  matter,  refuses  to  give  up  her  treasured  possessions  \Ad1i  ch  she 
has  hidden  from  her  father,  Bhe  lies  so  that  she  may  keep  the  gods  for  on- 
ly  as  these  symbols  are  part  of  her  will  she  be  secure.  Perhaps  she  is 
fearful  of  the  days  to  come,  they  may  be  filled  with  difficulty  and  trial; 
to  overcoDB  whatever  problems  shall  meet  her  in  the  future,  she  will  rely 
on,  and  nee d^  the  strength  which  tte  idols  can  bring  her.  This  is  a story 

wnich  is  somewhat  alien  to  our  way  or  thinking  ibut,  in  terms  01־  ancient 

practice,  it  is  a very  real  inci  dimit  in  the  lives  of  our  forefathers. 

Of  course,  when  one  desires  tobe  very  objective,  we  must  realize  that 
we  have  not  completely  given  up  tnis  ancient,  idolotrous  practice.  During 
the  last  few  wars,  many  of  our  Jewish  s ervice  men  wore  3־t^s  of  David  or  lue 

zuzahs  t la  1יי  and  not  alwaysXaa  a sign  of  their  Jewish- 

ness.  In  many  cases  it  was  because  deep  in  their  minds  lay  the  thought 
that  this  symbol  would  protect  them  against  injury  and  death.  It  was  an 
object  toy  which  the  evil  ^irits  would  be  averted  or  it  was  something  vAiich 
might  deflect  the  bullet.  There  .»as  the  intangible  feeling  asserted 

that  the  Jewish  boy  who  wore  this  symbol  was  safer  imid  the  dangers  of 
battle  than  the  Jewish  boy  whose  neck  was  bare.  Of  course,  other  faiths 
have  this  sort  of  idol  worship  as  well.  The  Catholic,  for  example,  is  not 
at  all  hesitant  about  affixing  the  likeness  of  a certain  saint  to  his  car. 
He  feels,  and  particularly  if  this  object  has  been  blessed  by  a leading 
ecclesiastical  figure,  that  the  possession  of  this  medal  and  its  presence 
in  the  automobile,  will  serve  to  make  his  driving  safer.  It  is  an  added 
insurance  against  the  probability  of  accidents.  It  is  a type  of  super sti- 
tion  and,  yet,  the  most  objjective  and  logical  individuals,  will  still  not 
be  denied  the  extta  psychological  comfort  and  protection  vhich  are  a part 
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׳ theae  symbols.  The  argument  that  a soldier  has  more  of  a chance  for 

life  if  he  his  head  ia=t=i!&e  or  the  contention  that  careful,  normal 

driving  will  also  prevent  accidents  is  of  no  value  to  those  who  are  con- 
vinced  as  to  the  validity  of  those  idols.  They  are  a oar]y-over  from  the 
times  of  Rachel  and  as  she  took  the  gods  from  her  own  home  fca?  her  protect- 
ion  so  do  we,  all  too  often,  place  our  faith  in  meaningless  symbolism. 

We  have  gods,  then,  which  are  also  of  the  movable  type;  very  frequent- 
ly  we  worship  idols  side  by  side  with  the  real  God.  We  are  not  as  sophist- 
icated  as  we  might  wish  t o be  for  our  symbols  are  just  as  real  to  us  as 
were  the  idols  for  which  Rachel  lied,  deceived  and  stole  fron  no  less  a 
person  than  her  own  father.  How  many  individuals  do  yea  knew  whose  god  is 
one  of  false  bravado,  of  bluff,  of  bluster,  of  self-centered  egoti  smf  Qti 
these,  there  aie  very  two  distinct  types.  The  one  is  the  fearful^  insecure 
individual  who  attempts  to  hide  his  insufficiency  by  loudness,  bragging 
and  a faise  appearance.  ^ is  the  man  who  can  never  attain  a measure  of 
stability,  who  is  v/always  about  to  be  exposed,  who  is  ever  attempting  to 
^^^fecy  his  position  by  displaying  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  on  subjects  of 
which  he  knows  next  to  nothing.  One  who  attempts  to  carry  on  a conversa- 
tion  wjiith  this  person  is  soon  overceme  by  the  tirade  vhich  issues  forth 
and  which  draws  a remarkabOe  parallel  to  th  e vdndbag  which  is  full  of  air 
and  symbolic  of  emptiness,  -«•nd,  of  course,  there  is  the  very  solf  and  re- 
ticent  person  who  attempts  by  his  bluster  and  brashness  to  overcome  the  see 
ing  difficiancy  of  hj^ personality . Erroneously  he  feels  ־that  tenderness 
and  softness  are  sins  in  our  society.  He  grde  s to  be  hard  and  domineering, 
he  is  callous  and  caiimanding  but  underneath  there  lies  a layer  cf  gentle- 
ness  which  will  not  be  denied  nor  ignored.  Every  dis cussion  provokes  an 
ardent, as  Csrery  difference  of  honest  opiniem  leads  to  antagonisms  as  the 
uncertain  and  insecure  person  feels  his  position  is  being  challenged,  un- 
dermined  or  threatened.  These  individuals  will  not  allow  them  selves  to  be 
honest  and  forthright,  no  matter  what  their  personalities  may  seam.  There 
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יי ’ ׳  is  a oonstaiit  attempt  to  hide,  to  live  in  an  unreal  v»rorld,  to  adopt  a per- 

sonality  which  is  false  and  hides  their  tj^e  faith.  It  is  an  interesting 

fact  that  the  ioot  of  the  word  ”personality'’  comes  from  the  Latin  and,  o- 
riginaHy,  meant  "mask",  iiji  apt  word  and  still  valid  in  its  flefinition 
even  in  our  own  time  , Peop  le /fiiaifca=gfite  of  their  personalities;  tiiese  are 
the  movable  gods  vAiich  are  akin  to  the  idols  of  Bachel,  *>^e  carry  these 
with  us  from  one  day  to  tiienext,  from  one  encounter  to  the  second,  from 
one  trying  situation  to  another.  Yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  these  gods 

eire  of  little  wcrth  iffar  when  reality  must  be  faced,  when  life  must  be  met 

honestly  and  sincdrely,  when  tragedy  does  strike  its  unrelenting  blows  the 
mask  crumbles  and  the  gods  will  not  sustain  the  individual.  These  movable, 
life-less  gods  may  be  kept  w^iithin  reaching  distance,  always  ready  Ät-־ones 
but  thej:;^  symbolize(  false  security  and  an  erroneous  stability.  Tijese 
transient  idols,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  too  i.^any  of  our  lives,  are  as 

ר► ^ 

fragil/ as  tdfe  nebulous Amateria Is  of  v41  ich  they  are  fashiaied. 

But  the  mask  of  ones  personality  is  not  the  only  false  god  to  which  we 
human  b eings  pay  homage,  **־notber  god  131ל  this  category  is  one  called  wealth. 
Others,  perhaps,  call  it  prestige,  possession  or  social  standing.  It  is  a 
god  ״rtfe-itrir  is  adcred  by  many  of  us  and״  the  solace  to  be  gained  from  hifli  is 
truly  negligible.  The  person  who  has  dedicated  his  days  to  ־the  worship  of 
this  deity  can  find  no  comfort  in  faith,  in  stability  or  in  permanence  for 
his  life  is  anchored  to  values  which  are  of  dubious  nerit  and  built  on  shaky 
foundations,  -ind  yet  there  are  individuals  who  ^et  up  gods  of  kammon  in 
the  ir  hollies;  there  is  a constant  struggle  to  live  on  a bigger  and  grander 
s^cle  than  all  the  others.  This  group  of  fellow  individuals  attempts  to 
buy  its  importance  and  respect;  principles  are  sacrifice^  and  compromised 
or  patterned  in  direct  proportion  to  financial  ratings.  The  excuse  of  "so 
little  time  and  so  much  to  do"  breaks  asunder  when  viewed  with  honest  and 
objective  scrutiny.  Some  of  us  are  simply  not  satisfied  with  the  Teauty 

rr 

of  ife  as  it  is, 3/ ׳  want  to  have  mcre/|and  reason  that  if  not  for  ourselves 
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than,  at  least,  for  ״the  sake  of  the  children”,  ׳/hat  a foolish  way  of  life 

ף (juryjut^  ^ 

for  love-״  and  sanctity^can  never  he  bought.  Ostentatious  wealth  is  a demand- 
ing  and  domineering  feod  who  journeys  with  us  wherever  we  go,  except  to  the 
last  resting  place.  It  is  a false  god,  an  idol  fashioned  by  man,  mirroring 
his  own  desires;  it  is  a relentless  god  who  saps  strength  and  beauty  frcM 
the  span  of  cur  lifetime.  The  rabbis  commented  on  this  problem  by  telling 
of  a man  who  was  suimioned  to  appear  befcre  the  King,  to  answer  grave  charges 
Now  this  individual  had  tijree  friends!  one  vv^i^h  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
a friend  of  all  his  adult  years.  The  second  was  one  whom  he  esteemed  feery 
much  but  who  was  not,  by  any  means,  as  close  to  him  as  the  first.  And  the 
third  friend,  well  he  was  really  only  an  acqaaintence , He  was  the  type  of 
man  to  v\i10m  one  nods  in  the  street,  with  whan,  one  exchanges  a few  empty 
words  and  then  forgets  the  encounter.  When  the  man  received  his  ceill  to 
Court,  he  first  approached  his  very  dear  friend  and  asked  that  he  accompany 
him  but  this  firmly  refused.  The  man  then  appro  ac lied  the  second 

friend  but  he  agreed  to  come  with  him  only  as  ^ar  as  tte  gates  of  the  Palace 

תד.  , , 

filially  he  ׳carry  ■ befuL 0 ־ his  acquaintance,  V/ithout  hesitation  this  man  agreed 
to  stand  with  him  before  the  King  and  be  of  comfort  during  the  time  of  trial 
The  rabbis  say  that  this  situation  is  analogous  to  our  wAy  of  life  on  earth. 
The  iirst  friend  represents  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  and  pearls  but  when  a 
man  must  go  to  meet  his  P-eavenly  ■^ather  these  cannot  accompany  him,  i'he 
second  friend  is  symbolic  of  ones  family,  relatives  and  frierds  but  they 
can  @כ  wi  th  us  only  as  flar  as  the  grave  side.  However,  of  ten  the  least 
esteemed,  the  good  deeds  of  man  will  stand  at  our  side  as  we  enter  the  Heav- 
enly  ^ourtl  They  will  speak  in  our  behalf  and  be  of  comfort. 

It  is  the  sanm?  ®r^th  us  for  we  make  gods  of  material  objects  suid  neglect 
the  most  precious  possessions  .jhich  have  been  givai  us,  -^'or  the  most  en- 
during  god  of  all,  the  one  who  is  by  our  side  ׳vherever  we  walk,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a time  of  joy,  trial,  difficulAty,  sorrow  or  gladness,  is  the 
god  of  our  good  deeds,  -iroy  aliali  t ho  gud  nf  f n i t.b  ׳Prrr  nnli  11' , This 
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■god  rtto,  for  many  of  us,  is  only  an  incidental  exir  assion  of  belief,  is 
true,  stable  and  ever  present.  This  god  easily  penetrates  the  mask  we  ״ear 
he  demands  that  we  bass  our  trust  not  fin  s ujB rf loiality , ncft  fin  wealth  or 
gain  but  fin  decency,  honesty  and  man's  viholesome  relationship  to  man.  The 
Bternal  ״od  brings  us  serenity,  peace,  quiet,  sanctity  ־md  calmness.  He 
leads  us  to  strength^  of  diaractar.  to  love  and  to  an  appreciaticn  of  thing 
spiritual.  Our  ^od  blesses  us  with  faith  and  permanence. 

Hachel’s  gods  were  movable  idols  taken  from  her  father's  house  for  sta 
bility  and  comfort.  She  knew  not  what  the  days  mitht  bring;  there  f de,  she 
sought  solace  and  protection  to  their  lifeless  form.  The  gods  «*ich  too 
,«any  of  us  carry  with  us  are  of  equal  .«rthi  they  lead  to  falseness  in  pr- 
sonallty  and  standard,  they  lead  to  corruption  in  character  and  values,  they 
lead  to  perversity  in  «rd  and  deed.  The  mask  vhich  hides  our  irsecurity 
is  a demanding  facade  and  will  be  of  little  value  on  the  day  of  trial  and 
selfVexamination.  But  fiith  is  a commodity  vhich  we  can  carry  with  us 
wherever  our  paths  shall  lead  and  we  shall  never  be  led  astray.  Jaith  in 
ourselves.  In  our  abilities,  i th  e love  we  have  for  one  another  can  be  a 
healing  balm  to  every  wounded  soul.  Let  ours  not  be  a religion  based  on 
idols  but  let  Judaism  be  that  calling  which  shall  bring  us  courage  and  se- 
curity  every  moment  of  ovr  lives,  ■tot  type  of  movable  god  accompanies  you 
One  of  stone  and  wood,  one  who  neither  sees  nor  hears,  one  who  cannot  under 
stand  nor  love?  Or,  is  yours  a god  of  the  living,  one  who  is  ever-present 
one  whose  concern  is  with  all  his  Children  *d  one  whose  love  and  mercy  wl  1 
not  be'  denied?  The  ,jiestion  has  been  placed  before  you.  the  answer  lies  in 
your  hands.  We  pray  that  the  living  god  bring  you  caljÄii,  strength,  love 

**men. 
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\vl1ether  you  are  one  of  those  who  would  very  much  like  to  live  in  ITew 
York  or  v/hether  you  ־belong  to  that  catagory  of  individuale  v/ho  maintain 
that  the  metropolitan  city  is  exciting  only  for  ourooees  of  vieitation,  you 
v/ill  surely  agree  vdth  me  the-t  no  other  city  on  earth  is  more  unicue.  Loo: 
throu{^  idle  newspapers  or  scan  the  pertinent  ־’agazines  and  you  v/ill  see  th  1 
there  is  alr.ays  somjething  a־bout  to  hamen,  that  thorax  is  a constant  stream 
of  activity  vhich  causes  the  city  and  its  in]1a־bitant s to  tbrob  and ״ ־ulsate 
with  the  desire  t o ־be  everyv/here,  do  everything  and  hurry  not  to  miss  a 
•nroraising  event.  The  cit3>'  extends  for  miles:  north,  east,  south  andw  st; 
the  •oeoT^le  stem  from  ever^r  corner  of  the  earth,  they  have  learned  to  ־be 
soft  or  hard,  callous  ot  mild,  ־brutal  or  gentle  deי^ending  on  the  motivatic^י 
vhich  are  a nart  of  t’-eir  ־being.  It  is  a verita־ble  fairyland  v7he’’e  the 
great  become  sEiall,  tlTe  small  great,  v/here  the  individual  can  sריend  his  en- 
tire  "ife  ־bj^  himself  althou^  he  z2a,y  be  living  in  a huge  apartment  ־nroject 
or  he  can  just  as  rea-dily  ma.ke  his  friends  and  never  complain  of  that  great 
est  of  all  o^.lict ions , loneliness.  It  is  a city  where  a drunken  and  in- 
sensible  man  may  lie  on  a street  for  hours  v/ithout  anyone  bothering  to  even 
go  mudi  as  cast  a ^ ^ I 1■  י and  it  is  the  city  where,,  on  another 

corner,  such  an  individual  may  find  all  the  comnassicn  which  one  human  be- 
ing  is  able  to  nour  out  unto  another.  It  is,  then,  a city  v/ith  a million 
faces,  more  so  than  any  otlier  because  of  its  size,  and  mixture  of  cultures. 
If  one  has  grnr.7n  up  there,  as  I have,  one  never  forgets  her  c.nd  the  feel- 
ing  of,  rather  than  for,  Rev/  York  never  leaves  the  individual. 

bhen.  v/e  speak  of  this  diversified  life  of  the  great  center,  v.׳e  must 
deal  witiT  all  its  multiple  aspects.  Luring  the  month  of  ■‘^ugust  I spe -^my 
vacation  there,  at  home,  and  had  an  experience  v/hich  I would  like  to  relate 
to  ycu.  All  the  foregöing  v/as  said  with  the  intention  of  making  yc’־  feel 
the  city's  greatness,  its  diversity  and  its  violence,  os  well  as  its  humane 
ness.  I relate  this  episode  in  my  life  to  ycu  for  I v/a.nt  it  to  sn.ake  you 
out  of  your  complacency  and  comfort  as  I v/as  so  !־udely  av/akened.  •^״any  of 
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”G  +רז:י'־  f rr  {,Tcrtedi  ! 3 ־׳יל ד סדי׳! ) סל י 0־י ־ ''ר־1״י־י0ל נ י־זסןד’’'^''”■  “'s  G.nd  0>,’r  t'  s:!:  !" 

a  ־;רי1י'׳מ 6 עי׳ייגס ת■  one.  -0  continue יי' י■  trרcJ  tnea, ־׳יי־ י  r  1ץי1,ולי ׳ ר ח  Into  other,  130.׳? 
attr-  cti^^c  arca.o  of  life,  tocl״  no  to  nir;ht  c0'?rt.  /\.e  I  י ' סי״-יסי י Ire  ad:/  11.י־׳ד- 

c״trd  to  3^0ן'ו  it  T’:־.r  or  e:::;0ri!rcc  vl':ich  I  11: : י ס  ne״־er  f ore:  t . 

Tot  ‘^irot  descri'’׳e  t'’:'^^  ‘׳■e10:'':׳ ; of סיייייייס ס,  ov'^r:’ ״ 0 :''!׳;י י^  li  ?e ־ ! ר׳ס׳י ז*q 
preconted  hy  t-״׳־  ■^r"!  ^יי!  chort,  the  old  .nd  yoiinc, ׳יסי־ ־!  and וץ0־ץ0'. ז  nr׳’  cTon 
■^''‘'0  ״^eor ״״׳ ■ סרלי י לנס׳ס־ר זir^-  t ■'■׳ell  fit  into  o.n׳’'  ■'‘i.ct׳׳’ro  10,•'''~ךן ד לס׳^ ' י■“ ! כדי^/ייו" ! " !'־׳!! ס 
ר-י0יי ׳+",  Alro,  01?,  cri''‘0'־c  o’ere  in  cTidcרלco:  ■mlye^rit:', ־!י י ■^סי־ ׳^,  tרלinv.^ייy,* 

^ 2^rT1'''׳^nneEP j t^re  oic):,  old  on׳?  irfiir־׳ןלזי ו ’׳  lied  heen  diecov  red  on  yrrh  ho 
^ec>  o'ith  no  h<׳'0־e  to  coll  tייeir ט׳׳ד ס  and  nc  perron י׳־וסלל׳י ג  td'ie:/  raipht  :י eei׳'-ra?־ 
0.0  0 lovedonr.  ’The  parade 0.5ל ג  endleee,  —■e  corלי ■ ׳,:-!׳  r"^  of  int cir  in?^..■ י^הס י ־ 
as  ?־?le י ס  e־'tinr  f oroT ׳' ־ere  piirhed-  hefcrc  the  ‘hiF י ס  ino:1׳t  yorronoli■ 

t:^,  incidentally,  :■׳ar  cool,  intelliccnt  and  cal.o’,  often  r :,Tnpot’:e tic  and  too: 
G^er:/  a.vai?.oסיל ו  ejcciise  to  free  t?:e  rien  and  vo־•  en  :;ho  peered  ?:efore  ? i:■׳־’,  V/e 
’■’ייס?.!  readi'':/  deei‘'nate  h;hr  a.c  a heniyn  pors on, ־׳ ־h׳=  erihodi־  ent  0■^  society 
in  itי׳  finest  teri-'c.  01 ספייייס ס,  lastly,  ^׳ ^ 6^יוere  the  ־ ־ ectoters  and  t?  ej׳ 

1 

:■׳ero  ’•׳ort?^y  ״f  notice.  1'06'׳'י  :■?ere  the  ־^ereiy  ciirioTTS, 6יל0 פ  th:  sc^-roi  or■^, 
so׳־'Te  :■/ere  rolativos  of  the  י ;en  on  tri?:l; י■ וoקt  of י׳י ו  fc;lt  o:׳a!v,  et’׳‘etic  t^T/' nd 
t^׳'e  nan  on  the  other  side  of  ?■hr־  ra.ilinr  fר׳r  o.o  one  1׳׳e  realiaed.  f׳־׳“  t?n?.th  o ל 
tייe  old  ae:/.Lnr-,  ״'T׳]n,ore^  hnt  for  th.e  yr.:’ce  of  God,  yo  I."  [׳'I  "briny  yen  tiTis  ' 

story  Jt^'on  t■י׳יi.e  dzy  most  secred  da.:/  of  the  dev/iah  calen׳^a.r,  Yon  Ki-־'p1!r  t■'י׳e  ן 

( 

day  of  Atone1־’ent,  for,  in יל ־  sense,  v׳e  are  aipo  on  trial  t}'is  day,  ^'hat  is,  ! 
t?'^se  of  ’5F  1׳־h 0 "bei.ieve  :■:ith  all  oiir  ?0יarts  in  the  efficec^/  of  ■•״■ra׳'־er  and  i־‘ 

V t.  _ u I 

the  tradition  of  :■d  ich  v׳e  ore  ■a  p־rt,  cur  lives  ^'■re  intert:׳׳ined  :■it’־’ ־ ׳־׳he י-ל״ ס 

i 

0r7nrpnce  ^f  ?־.!'  is  holyda:־׳,  TJiere  •^  rc  tlioce,  of  conroe,  :■/h.o  are  never  af  ״ect  ' 


iii. 

־by  the  solemnity  of  the  service  or  ־by  the  message  of  Jn.dairm  and  for  them 
this  tale  of  realism  ז,, ill  he  of  little  value.  The  greatest  serr:cn  or  the 
most  insuring  service  vill  never  affect  those  v׳ho  are  ready  to  shout  from 
the  rooftops  that  they  ״^a.rp*^r3’0u.d  to  he  le\־;s”  hut  do  nothing  whatever  a- 
hout  their  co-victi ons . On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  syT1׳pathet1c^^r 
interested  and  devoted  to  hur  cause,  in  all  its  many  as-ects,  vill,  I hope 
find  a message  as  ve  scan  the  live^  of  those  vho  passed  Ifanfore  the  ludge  i 

endless  reviev,  as  ve  pass  before  the  Judge  of  all  mankind. 

It  vould  seem  to  me  that  all  of  the  individuals  vhon  I sav  that  even- 
ing  at  !Tight  Court,  ׳VUight  veil  ask  themselves  three  basic  questions,  ihes 
three  ojzeries  v/oiild  delve  into  the  usefulness  of  ones  being,  into  ones  re- 
laticn  to  society  and  into  the  onriishing  future  for  viiat  it  has  to  offer. 

The  question  which  these  people  m.iist  ask  themselves  are  those  which  ve  * 
should  debate  as  veil  in  order  to  det:'Mne  our  place,  in  order  to  talcd 
.stock  of  ourselves  and  to  su::vey  the  lives  ve  have  lived  in  relation  to  0• 
there.  Primarily,  the  ouestions  before  us  aeks,  ״V^^o  or  what  am  I?״  >/he: 

the  men  or  women  vho  had  committed  a violation  of  society’s  lavs  cahie  be- 
fore  the  bar  of  justice,-  they  were  not  addressed  by  name  b17t  were  called 
forth  by  num.ber,  the  number  which  was  on  the  affidavid  that  had  been  sworn 
again'^t  them  by  the  Plaintiff.  Therefore,  the  munber  might  veil  ask  him- 
self  "Ts^-0  am  I".  An  I really  a series  of  figures  or  numeral״  or  is  there 
more  to  m.y  being  than  a few  words  which  have  been  read  before  the  court 

end  the  curious  here  assembled*?  Am  I only  this  number  and  is  my  life  to  be 
summed,  up  by  the  accusations  made  against  me?  Miat  of  that  uorticn  of 1 תy 
life  which  has  ^receded  this  trial  and  vhrt  of  the  loves  and  hates  which  I 
have  e:.:-erienced?  tJiat  has  become  of  me  standing  before  this  individual 
v,ho  has  the  power  to  do  with  m.e  what  he  will,  seeing  that  I an  nek  in  bod 
and  mind?  l/here  is  the  divine  in  me,  has  it  been  driven  from  this  body; 
of  v/hat*  value  is  my  snrit  in  contrast  to  the  digits  that  brand  ^le  a crini- 

1״^  V « I 

nal?  V/ho  or  wha.t  am  I;  a human  beingA^'ith  feelings  and  values  and  persona- 
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lity  or  a nuTn”be:?  T'/hoFse  totality  if?  contained  in  an  indictnent  thc.t  cureea 

א* 

me  and  detirminee  my  fate? 

T'y  friends,  we  mif-ht  v׳ell  aelc  ourselves  this  very  questicn,  V/ho  am  I, 

r l/L^rU^-^  . - . ן 

is  a thought  thax  «aici  occupy  us  all.  Vihat  kind  of  a human  being  have  I 
been  and  have  I the  right  to  ask  God  for  forgiveness  this  sacred  day?  What 
kind  of  a life  have  you  lived,  ir  ve  you  been  decent  and  uייrigh.t,  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  others  and  have  you  been  interested  in  values  vliich 
transcend  the  purely  materia.1?  \’.h.at , for  instance,  d.o  ? feel  wlien  K read  , 
■ of  Air  Force  personell  being  interrogated  and  tortured  by  devices  v'orthy  of 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  nerfected  by  the  ITazis  and  ap־^lied  by  our  ovm  citizen! 
IJhct  is  my  reaction  wh  n I Picture  a yo1>ng  man  \־;eeping  convulsively  as  he 
lies  on  the  ground  of  Nevada?  Have  I been  troubled כ וy  the  thought  of  what 
ha,״׳'0׳'ens  to  these  ' eonle  after  they  avre  broken  by  the  barfcerous  darißs  of 
t’  eir  examiners?  Are  they  discharged  from  service  because  of  their  low 
breSvking  ־r'oint,  are  they  placed  under  the  care  of  psychologists,  w4r■^  tי  ey 
live  normal  lives  after  this  ex'^erience?  Do  I think  it  ethical  to  tampet 
and  nlay  with  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a man?  Fiirtheimore,  it  is  only  10־ 
gical  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  that  one  hardens  our  fighting  forces  for 
such  treatm.ent  "by  the  enemy  not  by  uestroying  their  spirits  3cx±  nrior  tot 

W« 

conflict  but  ky  building  then י־יז ן;  not  by  mouthing  uncticus  slogans  manufac- 
tured  by  interests  but  by  enhancing  their  goal  to  the  level  of 

obiectiv®  tr1?th.  In  exploring  the  backgrounds  of  the  21  Americans  v;ho  e-  \ 
lected  to  stay  in  Red  China  at  the  time  of  the  prison_^  exchange,  Virginia[ 
Pasley  discovered  that  18  had  grov/n  up  v’ith  real  pove:"^,  16  ha.d  broken  heme 
by  death,  divorce  or  separation,  19  felt  unloved  or  unwanted,  20  had  never 
heard  of  Co־m?’unism  except  as  a.  dirty  ^■זord  li/  20  had  no  idea  what  they  w׳er ^ 

n < vM.  'i*  OXtXt  O»♦#  W .y . 

fighting  for  in  !•:oreai  k׳hat  do  these  facts  and  figures  convey  to׳^^?  kho  : 
’ am  I and  v.hat  kind  of  a pers  n have  become;  am.  I hard  and  callouo,^or  is 

f 

• / 

there  a softness  in  me  which  allows  me  to  be  interested  in  others  c^hd  con־, 
cerned  with י ׳■— . \/hen  I em  judged  on  this  Day  of  Atono^^^erjt  by 

r.  (־-_״״<״  ^ ■J  )^J  ttx  j 
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the  Judre  of  81],  ohal  1 the  prosecution  call  a nnmher,  c ntuaelese  entity 
1׳ho  has  n•  +hinr  to  offer  in  the  \7־ay  of  r״oodnesr  and  v/holee0’'eness  or  rha.ll 
a none  he  called  to  the  fore,  yoi.ir  nane  orf:' 1!ד=^  so  that  v׳ith ־י ־ ride  and 


Just  if  icati  ״n  >׳e  nay  stand  before  our  ^'af'er.  Thin  is  the  do-jr  of  julgenent; 


hc\■׳  shall  \!e  fare.  Shall^ve  he  inscrihed  in  the  Book  of  Life?Vrhis  is  the 
first  question. 

'’^7Tt  the  man  vho  a־1^־ea.red  in  }.Tight  Court  mist  ask  hi  self  a further  que 

T-y  as  he  stands  before  the  bar  of  JT.’stice.  It  is  a very  natural  thought  an 

o 

again,  ap;^dica.ble  to  oiir  of  life;  l/hat  an  I doing  here?  Of  course,  ve 

all ׳.•זסדס י  the  inriediate  ca.use  of  the  calonity,  an  infraction  of  the  rules, 
-^t,  as  all  of ׳•י ס ־ י 0ן י  vdio  have  studied  a.nd  read  into  the  -י ייי ׳ ■:־!  ?•n  of  man, 


^ 1^■  U£?urJ״ly  more  cornylex•  v/het  leaxle  0 rvn  to  !?teal 


the  root  of  the 


to  att^  ck  and  the  young  men  and  vonen  to  a.ssociote  mith  companions  o'hose 
aole  diversion  is  to  deface  their  schools,  parks  and  ־lUreums  nith  re^arז^י: 
scra׳'־led  in  English,  Spanish,  Italien  or  another  .lc?.n.־׳'u.a 0 ׳ . Is  it  merely־׳  a 
roUellion  against  society,  an  assertion  of  individuality,  a nega.tive  atti- 
tude  tov/ards  that  culture  v’'ich  t]יey  feel  is  una.ttai nable  or  is  it  a fTill־־ 
scale  revolt  agoiinst  values  mhich  are  made  and  propagated  by  those  mith  \-,׳h0’ 
thej-  have  no  comr-ion  m.reting  ground.  And  the  nan  ■who  vras  ״rrested  for  vagra 
cyt  the  one  vlio  has  uo  home  or  fanil3׳■,  \-;hat  has  brrurht  him  to  this  sta.tus 
of  " criוי־יina.l" , ':!hat  is  he  doina  liere,  unloved,  urn׳.־antcd,  and ן זncared  for 
the ר11יי י  ions  of^hunan  heings  v׳h,0  are  unconcerned  v'itli  his  plight.  Bid  they 
oil  start  a.s  thieves  or  vagraiits  or  juvenile  delin■  uonts?  Of  course,  not  I 
Blit,  s cm 0ר{ז.'י־ ere  along  tTie  path  of  life  they  \'ere  cought  up  in  a.  T7hirlp01״׳ 
mhich  s’.Tcked  tliein  ever  deeper  into  the  depths  of  despair,  !*hat  mpirp^ool 
vas  made  and  fashioned  a,nd ״ ־erpetua.ted  hy  the  s ci״t3/  of  v.h.ich סי׳ י!!  and  I are 
a part.  Is  it  enough  of  a religion  which  promises  the  poor  a richly;  deserv- 
ed  revrard  in  ־f־he  afterlife  and  which  absolves  them,  of  tT'ieir  guilt  by  a.brolu,~ 
tion?  Or  is  there  sometTiing  else,  something  ':ore  concr״^te  I'hiccl^L  ’w.st  b^  done 

I 

in  order  to  explain  to  +.h־ese  people,  ■ isely  and  kindly,  \יln.y  thej^■  are  await- 


vi 


inp  judpenent  dicp6nsGd  'by  tlie  fcrcec  of  society•  \־y!b.at  an  I doinp  hei•©: 

a 

thif=!  is  the  second  ouesti׳’n  v/ith  all  its  ! 1 !יייויי cat  1 0ns • 

The 6י~נ8 ס  quest!  cn  applies  to  ym  and סיי י  this  holy  da,y . Vyiiat  are סס־׳ ג. 
and  I doinp  here,  in  this  Tcnple  and  in  our  society.  Or,  to  cariq׳  the 
conceייt  one  step  fnrther,  ^׳hat יי יeaninp  does  all  this  have  and  vhat  is  its 
releva.nce  to  existence?■  this  is  the  essence  of  our  proh^-em•  »Tuda.- 

ism  teaches  that  the  tssh  of  creation  is  a.s  nuch.  in  our  province  a.s  it  is 
the  v’orh  of  the  Almiphty.  This  means  that  ve  rmst  never  stand  still,  must 
never  consider  our  Tahors  to  have  end.cd,  and  m.us׳*’  never  he  satisfied  with 
v'hat  vie  ha׳ve  acooppiished  to  da^te•  In  the  Kefom  T ovement  v/e  have  laid 


״•!:  and  many  conprepa.ti  0ns  throu.gh־־ 


preat  stress  on  th-e  Socia.l  Justice 


out  the  land  have  formed  committees  v.hicii  study  and  concern  themselves  v/ith 

m 

exist inp  social  maladies.  In  this  res״־'ect,  v/e  are  not  d'oinp  our  duty  at  0, 
This  very  neiphhorhood , väth  its  many  r.n , necessitates  the  est&hlisl^ 

ment  of  a ra0'■'ייrt י ז יich  v-ill  linh  these  virfetchedly  dressed  children  and  ver■ 
Vf^r'±ri  infested  apartinent  ■■•m 5 ■“!־״?c  ’■׳ith  Temple.  United,  can  vie  aJ-loviate 

their  lot  "by  civic  prepress^  and  throii.ph  a.  ”haoy  clinic"  ca,n  vie  ciire  the  sor 
and  malnTitriti on  viliich  plapue  those  a.round  I’.s?  This  type  of  project 
me1־׳e  or-r  relipi  on  come  alive  and  v׳e  shall  live  in  accordance  mith  ;’^r oי:יhetic 
■:?urtl־-crr10׳re , v/hen  a cluirch  groiip  hoc 060ריי  so  povierful  that  it  can 
influence  *our  layer  a.nd  have  him  detimnine  v/hat  over  a.  million  inh.ahitants 
of  Baltimore  ca.n  or  can  not  read,  it  hecomes  oiir  duty  to  nrp  nis.e  ourselves 
to  co'^nteract  this  trend  of  censorship.  I am.  a.  part  of  this  society,  shall 
I sit  "id}.y  hy  and  let  D’Alesandro  remove  copies  of  IIeminn־/cy ן Sa-linper  and 
John  Dos  Passes  from  the  bookshelves?  Also,  I do  not  believe  that  a,  teen 
aper’s  moral  balance  ^■׳ill  be  upset  if  he  reads  t’ r^Tiph  James  Joyce's  ״nnys- 
es";  that  is,  if  he  unfוer-יtr nds  it  at  all.  Before  censorship  is  iיי.ריosed  I 
v/ould  like  to  askT^th.e  hayon  rcc  ouesti ־ ׳'np : 1)  hr,s  he  read  the  bocks,  9.) 
if  so,  v׳hat  insipht  has  he  pained,  ■ nd  3) י׳ י■en  mil:}  e rem.ovc  poc׳:et-book  ed- 

itinns  from  the  dmip  stora  1- ״ ־ . I can  shov.׳  him  some  possapes  v׳m1ch  can 

* A 
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Judgenent  dispsnecd  by  tbip  forccG  of  society•  \/b.E.t  bjti  I dolngj  h.ei7e: 

♦׳ 

this  is  the  second  questi׳'n  with  all  its  inplicati  ^'ns . 

The  saT^e  qiiesticn  applies  to ן^סז י  and  r1׳e  this  holy  day.  \‘/hat  are  3ו.01ז 

and  I deine  here,  in  this  Temple  and  in  our  society.  Or,  to  carr^^  the  v/ho! ; 

concept  one  step  fiirther,  ’■^hst  meanine  does  ell  this  have  and  !׳׳hat  is  its 

releVP.nce  to  er^istence?•  Perhaps  this  is  the  essence  of  our  probi.em.  yiida- 

ism  teaches  that  the  tas^-O  of  creation  is  as  much  in  our  province  as  it  is 

the  work  of  the  Almighty.  Th.is  means  tha.t  wc  must  never  stand  still,  must 

never  consider  our  Hsbors  to  have  ended,  and  must  never  be  satisfied  with 

what  we  have  accomplished  to  date.  In  the  Reform  T'ovement  we  have  laid 

great  stress  on  the  Social  CTustice  0ייי י ! ■׳ t and  ma.ny  congregations  through- 

out  the  land  have  formed  coivnittees  vhich  sti’.dy  and  concern  themsel.ves  with 

existing  social  maladies.  In  this  respect,  ■'/e  are  not  doing  our  duty  a.t  0, 

This  very  neighborhood,  with  its  many  J^:L־'.(C.rzv , necessitates  the 

ment  of  a ra■0"י׳rt  ^■׳hich  will  link  these  wretchedly  dressed  children  and  ver- 
(h  &taa 

ז־4*^ז" in  infested  a,nartr.1ent  »7^ר5 • הרי^ייו׳  with  ■ו״ויי׳ hr■  Temple.  United.,  can  we  a.lleviate 

their  lot  by  civic  progress^and  throיו.gh  a "baby  clinic"  can  v/e  cTire  the  sor 

and  malnutrition  vdiich  plague  these  a.round  us?  This  t^^'pe  of  project  will 

ma־-e  ovr  religion  come  alive  and  we  shall  live  in  accordance  with  proריhetic 

‘ 5Mrthermore , when  a church  groiip  becomes  so  powerful  that  it  can 

» .....  ד 

0 0ו ןדס־ך ־_ ך our  lda.׳y or  a׳nd  have  him  detimnine  what  ever  a.  millicn  inh.cvbita.nts 

of  Baltimore  can  or  can  not  read,  it  becoי'יes  our  duty  to  org.  nize  ourselves 

to  c0’'nteract  this  trend  of  censorship.  I am  a.  part  of  t.nis  society’’,  sha.3.1 

I sit  "idly  b!׳■  and  let  D’Alesandro  remove  copies  o”  IIeminr1־/py ג Sa.linger  and 

John  Dos  Passes  from  the  bookshe].ves?  Also,  I do  not  believe  that  a teen 

ager’s  moral  balance  will  be  upset  if 6י׳ ו  reads  through  James  Joyce's  "Tniys- 

es";  that  is,  if  he  understands  it  at  Ml.  Before  censorship  is  irr^osed  I 
* 'Aio-eסי׳ י ׳  y 

would  like  to  ask^the  Hayor  y:■  rcc  qi.’estions:  1)  has  he  rc^xו.  the  books,  2)  ^ 

if  so,  what  insight  has  he  gained,  or.d  3)  wי•en  wil.T  e remove  po.c׳יet-bcok  ed־j 

. ד • ו i 

it i ons^ f r om  the  dmig  store ־**. ל* ■■ . I can  shov׳  him  sot‘:e  pa.rsa.ges  wmc.i  can  j 
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be  very  eiireestive  to  a yoitnreter  and  there  are  eorae  vereee  ’*ere  the  .e- 
rotic  eynholier״.  i?  uni-’istaicatil e . In  thie  senee,  ’•■hat  are  yo״  doing  for  0■ 
there,  for  and,  alec,  for  yo״r  children.  Are  you  teachine  and 

liyine  on  values  v,*ioh  ore  0?  lortinr•  oiEnifioance  or  has  your  social  con 
״״■i  .ס״סס־״יי  ■heeo  dulled  I’v  the  ease  of  confora’ity?  Before  you  leave  this 


to  7’etTirn  till 


one  01 


mn  ■b’-’t  Yott  riippur  1 


t defend  it  eel 


nd  tlieir  0ס״-י־ י 6י~י1ע  "been  s 


ind  iv  i dur  1 \f}::  0 


911׳-ו tיו’.ifוי ו ,entיייud£;^eו ; 


here  "be  hope  or  dnem,  i 


Lind  he י יllתוced  into  the 


tired ■׳דןי ז n^יו t 


ilingeon  of  dcirl:  despo.ir.  ''?/lie re,  then,  en  I going.׳׳ 

1:y  friends,  ir  this  not  a oneotirn  also  for  uc  and  o?J.r  loved  ones?  H 
shall  v׳e  pleed  on/  the  day  x׳־hen  our  fates  a׳ill  he  sealed  for  the  3״ear  to 
co-e.  l?or  nost  Jei/s,  is  not  this  the  one  day  of  the  Jewish  year  when  the 

י 

hopT-d.  vhen  the  v^ics  of  conscience  not  he  si- 


1/hat  shall  issu 


lenced? 

guage  of  the  spirit?  literally  and  figuratively  we  how  before  God  this  ho- 
ly  day;  shall  iucigenent  he  passed  on  oixr  falseness,  on  our  !!:/nocricy,  on 
our  indifference  or  shall  we  walh  tcx;ard  the  freedon  promised  to  every  rar.n 
hy  a God  of  I'-ercy  and  Love.  Is  n^t  this  the  question  for  our  tine.  In  the 
realm  of  larger  affairs:  will  here  ־be  war  or  ־^eace,  irresponsible  leader- 
ship  or  a saving  action  hy  a charitable  statesman,  illness,  death  or  shall 
we  he  raved  from,  heartache  and  turm.oil.  Of  course,  in  the  •sphere  of  our  •»:'e . 
sonal  r-jt' ionships,  we  must  ask  the  same  ouestions.  Shall  we  allow  circum.־  ; 

stances  to  oherx-rhelm  us  or  shall  we  build  on  that  reservoir  of  coiirage  and  ^ 

! 

faith  which  is  within  us  all?  But,  of  supreme  ±r.  significance,  in  the  yyes 
of  religion,  of  morality,  of  ethics  and  of  God,  \here  are  w׳e  Shall  . 

ve  change  our  x.־/a-ys,  shal.l  we  raake  amends,  shad.l  w^e  dedicate  ourselves  to  th:; 
^em.ple  and  its  work,  shall  we  a.pproach  our  former  friend  and  seek  kinship  1 -י 
mutי^al  respect  and  understanding.  Shall  we  send  our  child  to  religious 
school  or  Temmle  in  order  to  learn  and  ־become י יositively  identified  wito  ^ 
faith.  Or,  shall  it  he  an  empty  geoture ז.• יhich  ’•׳ill  he  crowned  h:/  a grand  -ן 
Bar  ז■itzvoh  or  Oonfiimail  cn  rece'o'-ion  x־/here  m^־"her,  father  and  grandparent s4 
־boast  of  their  handi’^’ork  vrhile  the  hoy  is  overlooked  amid  the  clinking  of 
glasses  and  the  strong  aroma  of  catered  food.  Shall  we  he  Jews  from  now  on, 
all  the  time;  at  home,  at  T־/ork,  at  Te’1׳ple,-mr  si. all  it  he  a meaningful  and 
lasting  identificati'n  or  ishall  we  he  corm.itted  to  the  furtherance  of  our. 
ov׳n  egos.  X/here  are  w׳e  going:  tc  the  רight  of  faith  or  to  the  doom  ana  d 
ness  of  indifference  and  complacency?  This  is  a thought  which  mxist  he  re- 


e individual 


ix. 


Let ״! ו,  tיוen,  eur^arize  our  tLree  ouertirnz:  ^.rho  a.־r  I, ־יי״סי י•  r^m  Inhere 
nd  vhere  an  I going.  On  pur-nooe  v,׳e  have  not  rtriven  to  give  a set  of 
definitive  a.ns׳'־ers,  for  the  grohlemo  a::e  too  ivirnense.  But  \!e  hope  o,nd  pray 
that  v^e  have  defined  the  oucs־'l  rno  of  the  Jew  for  this  dajr,  as  v;ell  ac  hie 
duties,  let  hin  answer  tn  in  his  own  way,  in  hie  ov/n  heart  and  to  hir  own  i 
eatipfaction,  V/here  do  3ו.ן0ז  stand?  Do  you זיו־יוס ו  vrUo ן.י70 י  ere,  do  y־׳'U  ל-uךov/ 
^■׳hat  y״u  are  doing  here  and,  nopt  ir^" ortant , where  pha.il  3ס0־ל.  go?  As  yen 
ptea  before  the  Jiidge  of  al.I  n-  nhind,  w8ך־יt  ס י ס.!!  be  raid  in  30:,ססז  he};;  ! !י׳, 
l ay  the  Lord  hlesp  you  a,nd  nay  TTe  he  nerciful  ״.nto  3יד^'׳,  ao  you  stand  on 
t/e  neuitr  of  the  Tives  yoii.  have  lived  and.  a.p  vou  stand  on  those  answers 
T'’h  icl; ר ר ד.0ר{ ק ׳ 


?}רר.מי  lead,  y^ii  aJ.l, ״ל י י י ^ ״י ־ י,  to  a.  hrig}Tter  tonorroT■׳» 


/) 


Arרen/ 


‘^^alt  i״־ore 


Se^t.  25  d 26,  1955 
Y׳~n.  ili ■aחי י r eve  and 
norning. 


Oheh  yi'Tlon  ^ongre. 


T,00r  X AT 

,4.^.  .CO  ^Pte  T^rrVed  in  r.d  on  my  calender.  : 
xp״tcrday,  ITcvem-er  l .t-  , 1^•  - •-  o״-r 

nr^  rrf-r״  to  an  event  in  +i.e 

1V  signifies  a ho1יdey  on  . ^^i^tice  of  -orld  ■ 

country  vAich  t״ok  n^ce  tl11>t3  .ev  . dcv-cra~ 

, Xt  - --r  v-iOi  uae  four^^t  to  -a.ve  t-  e ■ -r-  - 

War  I.  I ^ - ״.t  terrilDlל^ ־ ״attר  S vor  foייrרזt  m 

cy"  ׳'^^d  It  - ־ .-׳ c - ! cano  o..nd  danced  in 

״ ״ דa  vpr^r'^od י רiptory  to  t^et  v.e.e.  x ^ ^ ׳ 

־+h,e  ann-10  of  roc■  r p-r  J-  ' 

. the  ״r-od  forces  cuickly  returned  to  t.ei_ 

^0ר׳ד  ptre^toj  ixie  -■^  ■-  ^4, ,רן  pt  ease.  , 

״,,״ev  t״  nor-..l־y"  י ״ " ״ 

..1  ty  . cry  -X  - .,״päcx-״ö.a  ״.iO-" " ־ 

ורו ^,+  tr׳patv-־^ive  yeors  lotor,  the  V 
.vno,  yo.., יי ו,  ■ ^ tייrovn 

. + t-pir  honorific  -atcriol  once  o?,  in  ״n.  t... 

rroייnd  oיוt  ei.  .X■-  . , t torrihly  dev::.etat1no 

X -,J  ״.-v.  heinr  toe  ’ o -x  ! .x-  . 

into  tt'o י . ידווסין רTיppdo־יp,  the  Ätlant-  : 

yg  foiirht  for  the  joior  -c  --  » 

iYi  tup  ’niotor:/  oe  : —ייסיו^ ^ ^ ^ .^ ־  ideals! 

_ •  ל ס  -oי ' ״,+■  p 27mד^ר ו ר  i ! n ^ .nt  c - . 

j-u  .־u+  for  -oo־'le’s  Leix*•  t---x-  - 

ic  r>‘ rtor,  thp  _1;.-1.  ic  . - ^ fr^cd- 

.  ״• ד^  to ־^ ׳e״  their  reoli7.etion  in  ocnia...  ' 

,״Mch  d..  n^t 0 . .^-י י  . ^ ovn  l^ord.r.7 

^ pf  vont  in  the  1 or._o  . .y » ן ן 

O'  eV  ..׳ore  c.  - - • ^ +-i--’P*־t  Tho  rir’et  to  self-  ' 

.,_״x.4״  rיvיo+י+.P״י‘?  If  dee^oti^m  dead  in  our 
y-yp  At.,pn.1  1r1lf'‘j  *"  ^ // f״'־-  e?ecti׳^nr  ־bee ס י ס 

dot  !׳־הל  inut.i  ״ ״ - -- • ז/מי ׳ . x.1  t.  -•־’■p  !rir-pip  ore  on  a 

. ^.ן.  tv-p  end  ocni-i  ^סיי^  oltho:•  h e 
׳-.יי ״  l^p.r  h<-  -־m  n ti  - l ....  - opt 

■■  ■'  .ס+י •—•יי^ור  ■re  0;:־  it-’־.le  valייo.- 

"  רו + ס רp  ppo׳-r,  11 ׳ י..״ n , J.  . 

^ T  ד ז ^ ^ 4 י־ ס•  O ‘ •\«»*•••“'" ^ ' — !•■י י 

ך ^ י ־■^־. - . ^ .;  Pp  t.  r־’  p !opr 

r  יר0-^יד0.. י  oro  th 10 ״:  - Ox  lx--״,  - 


e veliTP.  

10:  - of  lifo,  t^^e  1-er 


1.4.״ 4 0 . ״-■;  vyn- ס״ ב ' •'■־סממס י י 

J. וין״,^. ן+^  p-  i.  1?•  ! 


r-nt  r-or’U^o,  .,x.  ..-  _ 0^:',י׳׳י״1וי 

4 ״ -,  V  ייר״ר י  OIA י ־ יי״ י ייתי ס:  > V  ־ י- 

^4-^r  -nd  !קמ1י־׳01וו » ■-י:  ov  ״:.ar.-  1 ■■■- - ל 

1 “ "'■"־ י • ity  1*  (.-י-.נ״ו^  --xd י ׳  :-oi+ ■־ נ •י—־^  ; 

, -y״״.4.4,^-׳.vp<j.  TV,, -t  ■״׳r  ■brinr^ -1--: > . ■ נ י*.נ' י 

״״0. ס י ,-י., ״e 0-י.- י  ’xy- ־ ■ ־ ■" " ״'־ ' יי " י־־־י י ״׳- ״ 

" P— oייnde  ״ X.  ■  ר ד  ^vpf  ו—  is,  ״n"  1-  ^ 

1 י : ז׳יסט־׳ י ר י ר״ י ׳ * 4 -ן . י- • xn  At;-.-  - I 

* ר ר ^ י •rr  ר ^ ס ז ־ ־ “־ ׳ , T ^ : -L  I ^ •׳  - i 

?־׳r  0  ־ ׳ro  ר ״ ■ ־- י  י ־ י ד״,״ - - ■•  -no■; ס־׳י^׳- י  -: -'p1׳ 

ו,,"  .-,V-,  ■-  -,-'-Plspp.  "ב -,י  TPPt  .כ  X .e.  נ 

,.,oTTP ר ד 0.-ו יppךן,  cVll  - י . xj.  '■’־,h 

י.ר  J ,-.-יי- - -■־י 11 י׳ריו  to  1 ^ ׳ ו,ס0־ י 

l ir^er  י י-io — י׳י 1 .,,.׳י ז ^ ^ -pu  - 111־ י 

״ר.. ^/  hrtp  ::-י  rdtז•-יי  Cx0..e.  I 

"•0-י־-־:ז  so  1׳o;/;"0.  Ce  ..  ״ , • ^ op ״ י - יזי/י 


I 


• 4 1 ^ ז ־4 ■ י• • מ ד ״.  ' ZT  "״ 

4. ד ס-  -iff-t  it  ^.ie  er  !י■'׳:־■  -t  ״Ox•״ 

י -סדייס .-  v'c  ry  - ^ 4.  “ I י outlived  its  use- 

■u ״-־ ״.rcri  vpetprday  has  long,  men, 

■hich  v’e  ohservea  yes1ei'״>•«.^ 


■ip+ice  1'0/י  t 


n׳■"  triifh  "blit  t1׳e־  f-  p.nnt  cer+ain 


diff er־׳’nt  anr^rer  t’-  an  one נ ו 


v’c  have  not  eVen 


rj  rrty>  o ז 


mit  hie  0 0  ו11ז ז 


סי־יעס  hear  tr־t־^oed  m inhere,•  ■«' 
lo^t  their  identity  ao  hunn.n  hc-ing 
no  doy  -^'ich  io  devoted  to  ^he'•־  *, 

11/  \t  . ׳ 7׳X;  uUA^cXi  ^A*^Xt  1/^ yfv 


of  ^;0 ^ ?6י־י0י1ן.ד  o.ny  of  :,  nnr 
t in  d?y  ^־.•;י^י;-^ 


are  heard  once  afa 


prir cnero 


order  to  hi 


government. 


^inging״ uyemen  are  again ׳ 
0 1_  — of  the  Red  Sea  c־1 ; 


devot  ׳ml  to  them 


ha.t  the  ot ׳ יr  hind,  the 


did  not  live,  what  of  the 


e aeni 


i1.nd 


the  miiFioian  1׳. 


o me 


the  Veteran 


memli 


not  vfd־  learned  itr  leroon, 


iv 
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nor  Mohammedan.  All  three  faiths  speak  of  peace  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
and  yet  none  of  these  dare  to  practice  it.  The  Christian  has  never  turned^ 
the  other  cheeckj  the  Jew  has  always  been  forced  to  fight  for  his  survival 
and  the  Arab  has  consistently  been  agressive  and  arrogant.  The  fanciful 
and  trumped-up  fears  cf  tiny  Israel  invading  and  engulfing  the  Goliath  of 
the  -arab  nations  is  too  preposterous  for  m'jcue  except  a blind  anti-Israeli 
to  believe.  The  fact  remains  that  Israel  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ene 
mies  and  at  a tin»  wtien  her  friends  in\ihe  Council  of  ^'*ati  ons  should  rally  t 
her  support,  they  seem  to  be  playing  the  cautious  game  of  vvatchful  waitxr^. 
:ind  as  the  Executive  Bo^ad  of  the  Central  Conference  of  *uaerican  Rabbis  | 
stated,  in  resolution,  not  more  than  ten  days  ago,  **•Ve  call  upon  the  United 
States,  ^ic  h supported  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  -\as  the 
first  t6  recognize  it•  laot  to  abandon  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middel  East’i 

’ ;-VC  n-p  ti'״  Tr.nd  0:י׳  -VT  fatייf^r-  in  ”ore?.!  >^^-׳rti  -nr  ^ילס  p -Tr-- 

FO  ip  t^'ip  .'־►rca  of  f-0’• י ״rlrי  in  10׳י6 מ 6-י־  rgoin.  If  on:^  — --  י ^־י; ■ י r-snu- 

hir"־T  irרוto  t.ior  ■יי׳■t ility  ore ־' ־ho  cl ova.ptati  ־n  of  xrn  ennquept,  ־Mir  ab- 

n or'oalif 3׳■  ^f  fe-natic  riindo  or  the יי־,11־׳ י^,  of  a.  war  torn  ; nd  ravorod  ■0י־"סס־־, 
tריe  ז idדי־׳_e  T^rpt  ip  t.hr  t  יי״יי׳יז-ס^ ס  o , par  excel' anco. 

זד-^סי'׳,  tine  nrr'berp  of  the  Zionipt  Orgonizati  n  ־ ׳'f  .vT'orica ־: ־ncl  the  pro-  , 
'־'onentr י^י ס  the  ennoe-tp לי־ ׳  tlie  Anprican  Cou’7cil  ־for  !יייי^ס^-יר'  f-  ce  each  othf  r■ 
over  a c’.erc  iopiie.  Tr1׳^ir  ideolc;  ic־׳l  battj.e  10  so ׳'־ ׳usoleto  a,ncl  as  iווt1ל.e 
as  an3r  ioone  can  bp.  ■.ith\-,he  ’parti־!־! -n,  b3׳  thp זד,ז ז^^  h^venber  of ד^ס י  ^ 
grid  tbp  ■eet ah]  !י׳־׳־י־יס on t o'"  tho  etato  in יי ז ל/  of  1^48־  thepe  organizat i one  lost 
thoir  01c״ir1־  to  ■pertinency  and  any  Jew  who  this  day  and  tine  does  not  bow  to 
׳ 'these  m one nt ecus  decisions  is  living  in  a drear!1  world.  Hebrew  has  become  a 
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YOUTH  SERVICE. 

WHA.T  DOES  THE  PRAYER  BOOK  TEACH  US? 

My  young  friends,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  you  all  as  you  participate  in  the  first  Youth  Service  of  the 
Religious  School  year.  The  ״haijd״  which  I offer  you  now  is  only  a gest- 
ure;/|all  of  us  on  the  pulpit  hope  that  you  will  come  up  to  us  after  the 
service  so  that  wo  may  really  ho  able  to  shake  your  hands  and  wish  you 
individually  a "good  shabbos".  To  see  regular  worshippers  here  is  always 
a joyful  event  but  when  we  see  youjjig  newcomes,  particularly  the  sixth  grad- 
ers,  it  is  a very  spe  cial  o ccaslonj^.  For  all  of  you,  th  e time  has  now  coine 
when  you  are  ready  to  participate  in  adult  worship;  you  have  now  reached 
the  age  when,  fiQ  feel,  you  are  ready  to  gain  something  from  the  beauty  of 
the  service,  the  music  and  the  warm  feeling  which  is  all  around  us.  You 
are  now  old  enough  to  understand  and  appreciate;  you  are  now  ready  to  feel 
, the  friendship  and  the  interest  which  we  have  in  you.  From 
now  cn  you  will  no  longer  bo  considered  as  children  in  the  sense  that  you 
will  worship  with  oin*  younger  grades;  the  big  service,  the  adult  form  of 
p«ayer  stands  before  you.  We  pray  to  -«almighty  God  that  now  and  in  years 
to  come  you  will  be  able  to  love  your  Tecqple  and  that  you  will  feel  at 
home  among  us. 

From  your  very  youngest  days  all  of  you  have  prayed  one  kind  of  pray- 
er  or  another.  Some  of  you  may  have  Just  recited  the  Shema  upon  going  to 
bed,  others  may  have  prayed  in  greater  detail.  From  now  on,  especially 
on  ־the  Sabbath,  you  will  be  using  ־the  Union  Frayer  Book  and  for  many  of 
you  it  is  a new  and  novel  experience.  For  this  reason  I have  chosen  to 
speak  to  you  of  this  book  fcsr  the  few  minutes  ahead  in  ־the  hope  that  we 
shall  learn  something  of  its  prayers  and  of  the  meanings  to  be  found  with- 
in  its  covers.  The  Union  Frayer  Book  is  the  book  of  worship  which  is  used 
by  Reform  Jews  all  over  the  United  States  and  at  ־this  ■\rery  minute  you  are 
linked  with  over  500  congregations  and  their  worshippers  in  the  use  of 
this  little  volume.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  alone;  being  a Jew  means, 
in  part,  that  we  are  all  together  in  the  way  we  worship,  in  ־the  songs  we 


ii. 


sing  and  in  the  prayer  we  recite.  I would  like  to  teil  you  of  the  meaning 
associated  with  three  such  portions  of  the  service,  the  main  or  central 
portions  for,  should  you  go  to  worship  in  any  other  part  of  the  nation, 
you  will  always  meet  these  prayers  and  we  hJsfpe  that  you  will  grow  to  lave 
them.  These  three  parts  are  meaningful,  they  are  beautiful  and  they  will 
help  you  becaiie  a finer  human  being. 

First,  we  must  tirn  our  attention  to  the  Torah  Service.  Since  you 
were  very  young  children  you  have  used  the  word  Torah,  have  seen  the 
scroll  and  have,  perhaps,  even  been  on  this  pulpit  to  look  at  it  closely. 
The  Torah  porticii  is  at  the  very  center  of  our  service;  it  is  a sacred 
moment  whai  we  torse  stand,  turn  to  the  Ark  a ni  remove  the  decorated  scroll 
from  its  home.  In  the  'Torah,  and,  incidentally,  the  word  means  "law״,  we 
have  in  writing  the  histcry  of  our  ancient  people.  There  you  will  find 
the  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  *J^acob,  you  w with  Jog/eph  in- 
to  kgypt  and  you  will  stand  with  Moses  before  the  burning  bush  which,  by 
-aeme  miracle,  was  not  ccnsiimod,  ׳ I don  t think  that  I have  to  toll  you 
that  the  ‘־‘־’orah  is  written  in  Hebrew  because  you  surely  know  o f this,  just 
as  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hebrew  is  written  and  read  from  right  to 
left  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  which  is  the  way  wo  road  in  the  English 
language.  Well,  then,  we  live  with  all  those  man  of  whom  we  heard  such 
wonderful  stories  when  we  were  younger  and,  most  important,  now  we  begin 
to  appreciate  how  imp qr^hnt  these  stories  really  are.  For  instance,  w^  you 
heard  of  Moses  climbing  to  the  top  of  Mt,  ‘״־inai,  you  knew  that  he  would  be 
given  the  Ton  Commandment s (by  Cod,  ^t  only  now  that  you  are  older  can 

.wr  > fsi_. 

you  really  appreciate  the  3 mp  or  jib  ח of  the  fifth  commandment;  Honor  Uhy 
father  and  thy  mother!  Now  you  know  what  this  means,  now  you  can  under- 
stand  and  premise  to  live  by  it,  now  you  can  see  why  we  need  these  laws 
and  why  so  many  millions  of  people  consider  them  to  be  holy.  Certainly 
you  remember  that  there  are  five  books  within  the  Torah  scroll  and  in  the 
very  last  of  these,  we  have  that  phrase  viiiichwe  used  this  very  ijorning. 


lii• 


A ^ 


It  is  the  Shema•  We  say  this  prayer  at  every  service,  it  means  a great 
deal  to  all  Jews  and  I want  you  a]ways  to  know  that  the  Shema  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Torah• 

Now  let  us  quickly  move  on  to  a second  prayer,  one  v»41i  ch  we  shall 
come  to  a little  later  in  the  service.  This  prayer  is  called  the  ״Adora- 
tion”,  First  of  all,  when  we  say  this  ward  ״adoration״,  we־  means  that  we 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  many  things  we  have;  we  pay  Him 
honor  aai  respect  far  all  the  love  and  beauty  which  around  us.  Tkhe 
a look  at  the  olue  sky,  or  at  night  see  Hie  sparkling  stars  and  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  lovely  creation  is  something  to  b e thaikful  for. 
Also,  how  many  of  you  take  the  love  of  your  parents  and  firtends  for  gr^- 
ed?  Too  many  of  you,  I am  certain  but  think  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
taking  care  of  you  with  clothing,  with  food,  with  medical  care  if  you  need 
it,  with  fun  and  a nice  home  and  you  will  see  that  these  are  good  things 
War  which  we  should  say 'thank  you״  a ע.  the  time.  So  we  thank  God  not  only 
far  what  He  has  made  but  also  for  keeping  our  parents  happy  ana  healthy. 

Hut  as  gooa  Jews  we  are  not  oniy  interested  in  ourselves,  that  is  something 
to  remember.  In  the  adoration  we  pray  that  aix  the  peoples  or  rue  earth, 
wnerever  ui  ey  may  be,  wheriisi*  iqe  know  tiiem  or  non,  whatever  color  or  creed 
may  be  theirs,  w8  want  them  to  ce  as  joyful  and  as  happy  as  we  are  our- 
selves.  We  want  them  to  have  warm  clothing,  clean  homes,  and  we  want  them 
to  be  as  free  and  secure  as  we  are  as  ־^lEricans,  In  fact,  if  you  ever 
hear  your  relatives  or  friends  speak  against  another  group  of  people  be- 
cause  their  skin  may  be  darker  than  ours  or  because  they  wDr  ship  in  a 
slightly  different  fashion,  you  have  my  ptj:mission  1 0 say  to  them  that 
they  are  not  doing  the  right  thing.  You  see,  we  believe  that  all  men  were 
created  equal  by  God  and  the  important  matter  is  not  how  one  looks  but 
how  one  acts,  '^^his,  of  course,  applies  to  others  as  it  applies  to  you. 

If  you  want  others  to  look  at  you  and  consider  you  a good  «*ew  and  good 
human  being,  you  must  always  act  kindly,  be  friendly  and  do  what  Is  right. 


TMS  is  «hat  tM  p«ayer  oalied  Adaratlaa  teaches  us,  and  we  shall  ocme  to 
it  toward  the  end  of  the  servioe.In  fact,  it  is  so  Important,  that  we  shall 
stand  for  it  and  open  ttie  Arh.  This  is  the  greatest  sign  of  respect  which 

we  can  shew  towards  a prayer. 

Now,  then,  my  friends,  we  have  spoken  of  two  important  parts  of  the 
service:  tte  Torah  and  the  ״deration.  Now  we  shall  turn  to  the 

last  and  final  prayer  which  is  a part  of  our  little  talk.  This  ttme  I 
am  referring  to  a prayer  which  has  already  been  a part  of  this  service, 
but  one  where  we  have  no  regular  words,  it  is  the  "Silent  JfrayerW.  When 
we  come  to  this  part  of  the  service,  we  simply  bow  our  heads,  perhaps 
Close  our  eyes  and  say  that  which  Is  in  ou^arts.  This  is  the  time  for 
us  to  speak  of  that  which  is  closest  to , when  we  speak  to  Ood 
quietly,  honestly  and  sincerely.  This  is  the  prayer  where  the  choice  of 
.,ords  is  up  to  us.  Perhaps  there  is  s־neone  in  your  home  ״ho  is  sick, 
then  you  pray  to  Ood  to  make  that  person  well  again;  did  you  see  someone 
recently  who  is  hungry,  then  you  may  ask  Ood  that  this  person  will  have 
food  to  eat;  do  you  know  of  someom  who  is  sad  and  unhappy,  then  pray  to 
Gcd  so  that  this  person  mi^it  feel  a little  better  and  that  the  sadness 
wiU  leave  your  fri־:d;<.  Ml  these  are  prayers  whl<h  cors  from  th  e heart; 
all  these  are  prayers  for  vh  ic»  we  have  no  words  in  the  prayer  book  be- 
cause  they  are  individual,  or  personal,  prayers.  But  I want  you  to  notice 
somethi:«.  I did  not  say  that  you  shaMd  pray  fbr  yotrselves;  the  good 
Jew  thinks  of  others  fir  st  and  then  of  his  own  wants  and  wishe  s.  '^ben  so 

is  it  fair  for  you  to  iray  so  that  you  might  pass 
many  others  are  in  need,  is  it  lair  xua 

a test^  When  eaneone  else  is  in  tears  is  it  right  for  you  to  pray  for  a 
new  toy  or  dress  or  suit?  No.  we  think  of  others  befeme  we  pray  for  our- 
selves  dnd  that  will  make  us  much  h^pler  and  we  will  have  done  southing 

Which  is  really  good. 

But  Just  one  mare  matter  and  it  is  very  important.  Suppose  ■you  pray 
for  samelhi:«  and  God  does  not  answer  your  wishes?  Then  you  must  hearn  to 

and  be  satisfied  with  tnese  aiBwers:  a)  v^hat  you 


he  strong  and  courageous 


think  is  right  may  not  always  be  ri^t  in  the  eyes  of  ^od,  b)  V/hat  you  think 
is  impoPTiant  may  not  always  be  so  urgent  in  tae  sight  of  and  c)  when  y 
pray  for  something  be  sure  that  you  and  others  help  that  prayer  along.  By 
this  I mean  that  if  you  pray  to  pass  an  examination,  if  will  be  of  no  rielp 
unlees  you  study  your  subject,  if  you  pray  for  someones  health,  tne  doctors 
must  help  also,  if  you  want  some  saddened  person  to  be  happy,  you  must  shew 
your  sailing  and  joyful  person  as  well•  If  you  pray  that  all  people  in  the 
world  should  like  each  other,  if  wiU  not  do  for  you  to  hate  a nei^^bor. 
This,  then,  is  the  lesson  we  learn  from  the  Silent  Prayer• 

Well,  then,  my  young  friends,  we  have  looked  at  yur  Union  Prayer  Book 
a^d  we  have  seen  what  it  can  teach  us•  Three  parts  of  the  service  we  stud 
ied:  the  ’^orah  service,  the  Adoration  and  the  ־^ilent  Prayer.  In  the  first 
we  learned  of  our  history,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  in  the  seco 

we  spoke  of  our  interest  in  other  people  and  that  all  are  equal  in  the  si^i 
of  Cod;  and  in  the  third  prayer  we  learned  that  words  alone  are  not  enough 
but  that  they  must  be  combined  with  action.  We  certainly  hope  that  you 
now  Understand  the  prayer  book  a little  better  and  we  hope,  at  the  same 
time,  that  you  will  come  back  to  worship  with  us  week  after  week.  The  next 
Youth  Service  will  take  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  December  but  we  will 
be  happy  to  soe  you  befa־e  then.  Come  and  bring  your  friends,  teU  your 
parents  that  you  want  to  come  and,  best  of  all,  tell  them  that  they  will 
be  welcome  also.  To  you  young  people  we  extend  a very  warm  Hello  and  to 
the  entire  cengregati on  we  say.  Cod  bless  you  all,  , ^ ^ 

71׳.,;. V ' ־ • י' 

^en,  ' ( ' ■ j > ' 


Cal  ti  mere 


November  5,  1955 
Saturday  morning 


Oheb  S]3alom  Congregaticn 


It  18  Never  Too  Lata « 

Not  quite  two  weeks  ago  several  hundred  educatora,  social  workers  and 
group  loaders  met  in  Albany,  N.Y.  to  discuss  a problem  wn  ich  is  becoming 
ever  more  prominent  in  our  land.  Over  the  past  few  year®  we  have  formulated 
a now  science  and  have  introduced  a new  wrÄ  into  our  vocabulary.  This 
word  is  tobe  found  in  only  the  most  recent  of  dictioji^nari  es  for  it  is  a 
concept  which  has  only  begun  to  make  inroads  into  the  mind  and  counscious- 
ness  of  our  people.  We  are  dealing  with  the  science  called  ״gerontology״, 
the  study  of  the  Aged,  WKEcmxd:«  In  Albany,  as  in  many  other  far  sighted 
cities,  groups  are  meeting,  plans  are  Ipeing  Ibrmuiated  and  an  ever  growing 
number  of  community  resources  are  being  called  upon  to  serve  in  a cause 
which  will  soon  affect  a very  large  percentage  of  our  country’s  inhabitants. 
The  life-span  of  the  humein  being  today  is  longer  than  ever  before,  people 
retire  much  mere  readily,  man  and  women  are  thrown  upon  their  ov«1  resources 
at  an  erj^lier  age  as  they  find  th «ns elves  too  old  to  woric  and  yet  young  e- 
nough  to  want  to  partake  of  life’s  activitie  s^to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
The  objective  of  the  conference  was  the  "gaining  of  a closer  idea  as  to  what 
the  needs  are  in  respect  to  problems  of  the  aging״  and  the  conference  had 
the  difficult  task  of  detirmining  "how  to  go  about  satisfying  the  needs  of 
the  aged".  Consequently,  job  possibilities  were  studied,  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities  were  advocated,  and  day  centers  were  sponsored  to  me  et  th  e educa- 
tional  and  recreational  needs  of  older  citizens.  Perhaps  of  greatest  in- 
terest,  colleges  and  universities  were  asked  to  make  their  facilities  more 
readily  available  to  older  persons!  ‘^11  this  tends  to  focus  attention  on  a 
problem  which  win  face  society  in  ever  increasing  force  in  the  years  to 
come  and  the  community  vhich  busies  itself  now  in  the  field  of  gerontology 
win  be  more  able  to  serve  its  people  intelligently,  sympathetically  and 

wisely  in  the  future. 

Gerontology,  the  study  and  science  of  the  Aged,  is  sonething  new  in  0 
society  but  in  Judaism  its  essence  is  as  old  as  the  very  beginnings  of  our 
rengion.  Our  forefatters  realized  thousands  of  years  ago  that  to  be  old 
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ln  years  Is  no  deterrent  to  aoUcn,  that  the  problem  of  being  aboTe  a oert- 
aln  chronological  age  level  has  no  general,  positive  correlation  with  mental 
ago  and  enthusiasm  of  spirit.  In  our  own  city,  we  have  several  organization 
which  teve  formed  old  age  olub^:  of  coir  so,  we  call  than  by  mare  tactful 
names  but  the  purpose  Is  a simple  one.  All  those  who  have  retired  from  the 
busy  life  of  everyday  existence  need  and  wish  to  fill  th  Is  void  hy  creative 
activity  and  our  agencies  or  organizations  or  Institutions  provide  them 
with  the  Incentive  to  fill  this  gap.  As  Jews  we  have  always  been  In  the  foB 
front  of  social  actlhity:  perhaps  we  have  learned  our  lesson  from  our  own 
history,  from  our  literature  or  simply  fran  our  concern  with  all  peoples, 
regardless  of  age  . In  the  Torah  portion  for  this  morning,  called  Lech  L'oho 
we  have  a prime  example  relating  to  this  subject.  We  read  of  Abraham’s  call 
to  go  from  his  father's  hone  and  land  and  be  the  ancestorj/  of  a new  and  de- 
dlcated  people.  fact  which  is  often  slighted  and  yet  Is  of  extreme  tm- 
portance  is  that  at  the  time  of  this  event  Abraham  was  seventy-five  years 
old,  according  to  biblical  narrative.  At  this  advanced  age  a man  is  select 
ed  to  accomplish  three  things  of  major  Impartance  for  on  his  actions,  as 
hindsight  aUows  us  to  conclude,  would  hinge  the  cause  ״tolch  our  ancestors 
espoused.  irlcBrlly,  Abraham  was  to  become  the  ancestor  of  our  people,  •*■'he 
story  is  told  b5  the  rabbis  that  this  situation  Is  analogous  to  a king  Mio 
was  accustomed  to  wear  a hl01  and  magnificent  turban,  studded  with  diamonds 
and  pearls.  One  day,  as  he  was  journeying  through  his  kingdom,  one  such 
jewel  dropped  from  his  turban  into  the  sand.  The  caravan  was  immediately 
halted,  sieves  were  brought  and  the  sand  sifted  until  the  jewel  was  recov 
ered.  Likewise,  the  Almighty  searched  fax  and  wide  f cr  th  13  jewel  of  a man 
for  he  was  to  lead  His  children  to  a brighter  ard  mare  seau-e  future}  he 
sifted  the  nan  on  earth  and  resolved,  finally,  that  Abraham  was  to  be  the 

a11c6s־too7  of  cur  paopl0• 

Secondly,  after  Abraham  was  selected  to  be  the  father  cf  as  all,  it  was 

detlrmined  that  he  should  also  spread  the  truth  of  the  living  and  everlast 


ill. 


׳ , ing  *^od  . Our  ancestor  brought  a new  and  revoluticnary  idea  to  the  peoples 

of  ancient  tiines  for  his  conception  of  Deity  differed  radically  from  all  pre 
vious  beliefs.  You  nay  recall  the  stoiy  of  Abraham  and  the  idols.  In  his 
father’s  house  were  statues  and  figures  out  of  stone  and  wood  and  one  day, 
when  as  a young  man  he  was  left  alone  in  the  house,  Abraham  1^  oke  to  these 
quasi-gods,  (bffered  them  food  to  eat  and  licjiids  to  drink.  But  the  most  e- 
loquent  ■x^pzaxacizm  plea  filled  to  move  the  stone  hearts  and  wooden  express- 

T ^ 

ions  on  the  faces  of  these  idols,  •^t  was  at  this  point  that  Abraham  decided 
that  those  are  not  go^ds  of  the  world  but  mere  symbols  of  a cult  which  may 

ל׳י 

have  eased  the  mind  of  man  but  could  never  affect  a living  heart  and  spirit. 


Consequently,  ho  broke  the  idols  and  envisioned  a living  ®od  vÄio  ruled  in 
love  and  with  compassion  an  d wh  o was  accessible  to  His  people.  Such  a ^od 
was  not  only  close  to  man  but  conscious  of  his  plight  and  interested  in  his 
way  of  life,  '^’his,  thai,  was  the  second  task  of  Abraham;  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  a new  kind  of  God,  not  one  of  stone  ■and  marble  but  one  with  feeling 
and  s onsit  i־vi  ty . 

Lastly,  at  seventy-five  years  of  age,  Abraham  was  asked  to  go  forth  fron 

his  father’s  home,  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  leave  his  fanily  and  kinsman 

"unto  a land  that  I will  show  thee".  was  to  be  the  guarding  of  an  idea, 

he  was  privileged  to  see  new  and  exciting  vision*,  and  in  the  course  of  his 

wanderings  he  would  see  the  greatness  that  could  come  not  only  to  mm  outi 

to  the  people  who  vwouia  fallow.  It  was  an  inheritance  wn2ch  <.as  prumised  to 

Abraham,  a revelation  of  wiat  might  be  one  day,  a tnougi  t that  would  grow 

qnd  expand  tio  see  its  fulfillment  in  generations  to  come.  This  was  Abraham's 

taskji;  no  leave  and  to  v^nher,  oud  with  a specific  purpose.  ^ would 

approach  the  “land  which  1 will  show  unto  thee",  the  promised  land,  the  land 
•» 

of  fulfillment,  the  end-product  of  an  idea,  the  realization  of  a hope.  A- 
braham  was  chosen,  he  was  to  speak  of  a new  conation  of  God  and  he  would 
wander  to  spraad  the  vision  of  a land.  It  was  to  be  a stirring  and  meaning- 
ful  experience  for  such  a dedicated  person;  age  had  nothing  to  dowilihjit,  at 
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sevanty-flve  he  was  only  beginning  his  tksk  in  life.  iVhat  a tribute  this  is 

and  how  much  our  social  agencies  might  learn  frcm  our  biblical  ancestcsrs. 

What  a groat  source  of  power  is  available  to  our  society  if  this  particular 

ago  bracket  is  channeled  into  oon^structive  action;  how  much  wo  could  gain 

in  institutional  life  frcm  their  experiences,  their  maturity  and  their  me  110 

ed  outlook  on  life.  Of  course,  institutions  should  not  be  the  only  benofi- 

claries  of  this  untapped  resoirco;  femilies  might  well  look  to  oLder  guidance 

homes  mi^t  well  copy  their  spirit  and  they,  as  individuals,  could  in  theif 

own  small  vyorld  and  circle  spread  the  faith  of  G’od  , the  value  of  belief  and 

thus,  could  bring  alive  the  voice  of  the  ■fsalmist:  Once  !״as  young,  new  I am 

(}Sr 

old  and  I have  not  seen  the  righteous  fersaken  not?  the  needy  lacking  his  ־ 
dai  ly  bread. 

My  friends,  we  have  given  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a persen  vho  is  ad 
vanced  in  chronological  age  need  not  necessarily  be  retired  into  a life  of 
inactivity  or  static  existence.  Of  course,  the  opposite  eejiation  is  of  equa 
treilidity;  namely,  a young  persen  can  be  old,  I'hers  are  those,  and  I am  cert 
ain  that  you  know  some  v\ho  would  fit  into  ־this  category,  who  consider  them- 
selves  to  have  reacted  the  end  of  the  productive  years  while  still  in  their 
30s  or  40s  or  50s,  They  use  age  as  an  excuse;  these  people  refuse  to  exert 
theneelves,  allow  ־th  e chains  of  inertia  to  bi  nd  the  m ha  nd  an  d foot  and  would 

Jc ךי י  «. 

not  think  of  rising  out  of  their  complacency  or  of  contributing  ־aeaething  of 
value  to  their  immediate  family  or  society  as  a whole,  Thise  individuals 
feel  that  they  have  passed  the  age  of  isefulness,  thr:  t death  is  abo  lii  to 
claim  them,  that  they  can  best  spend  the  leaaining  years  of  their  lives  by 
graceful  withdrawal  from  the  world  cf  activity.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
there  is  sanething  radically  wrong  in  the  ns  ntal  make-up  cf  these  people, 
that  a sense  of  inferiority  may  dominate  tteir  entire  outlook  on  life.  And 
there  is  another  group  who  use  the  word  ״age״  but  in  a different  context. 
They  are  young  in  years  but  old  in  wisdom,  in  maturity  and  understanding. 

They  use  the  insight  which  the^r  years  have  given  them  in  order  to  contribute 


to  all  ״item  their  scope  of  vision.  These  ®n  and  ״omen,  and  «e  pray  teat 
you  are  pert  of  this  group,  feel  teat  it  is  never  too  late,  that  the  end  of 
their  activity  ״iU  only  come  ״hen  tee  beckoning  finger  of  the  Almi^ty  call 
them  to  higher  regions  and  everlasting  life.  It  Is  these  individuals,  re- 
sponsible,  ״iUing,  dedicated,  concerned,  ״ho  can  transcend  their  youthful 

years  and  lead  us  along  the  path  trod  by  Abraham. 

The  analogous  relationship  with  our  ancestor  still  holds  true;  in  our 
tii^e  more  1i:an  ever  befcre.  The  responsibility  ^ich  he  accepted  äiaxlJ  als 
rest  upon  our  shoulders.  What  ״as  his  tor  eefold  purpose  and  task?  ?Irst,  t 
become  the  ancestor  of  a great  and  distinguished  people  and  for  this  he  ״as 
selected  by  God.  I-oes  not  tee  sam  apply  to  us?  We  are  also  tee  chosen  of 
the  Almighty  for  Man,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  living  creatures, 

״as  given  a neart  and  mind  and  spirit  ״hich  find  toe  Ir  strength  through  a 
spark  or  the  Divin•.  This  is  a fundamental  A־liet  in  our  faitns  Man  is  not 
Just  another  animal  nut  is,  or  shcula  be,  on  a pikier  plane,  on  a loftier 
level,  motivated  by  spiritual  considerations.  We  might  almost  say  that  God 
sifted  the  sands  of  His  creation  and  found  the  Jewel  He  was  seeking  in  tee 

form  of  Man.  We  s pe ak  of  a mind  and  heart  bu t th at  is  n ot  eno^.  H>rving 

been  given  these  gifts  it  is  now  our  duty  to  use  them  in  the  bw*  manner 
״hich  ״e,  as  human  beings,  can  muster.  This  teaching  applies  to  all  areas 
of  life,  wlte  no  exceptions  and  the  furtherance  of  this  attitude  should  be 
one  of  the  prime  motivations  in  oir  dally  11ר.68ד  In  this  ״ay,  we  shall  also 
become  the  ancestors  of  a ne״  and  better  people,  the  generations  to  folio״, 
let  us  leave  itim  the  glorious  heritage  ״hich  ״e  fashioned  by  tee  work  of 
our  hands,  which  wo  furthered  by  tee  strength  of  our  belief  and  teloh  wo 
established  by  the  wholesomaness  of  our  attitude.  Secondly,  Abraham  was  to 
spread  the  new  conception  of  God  to  the  peoples  about  him.  This,  them,  be• 
comes  our  täte  as  well.  Go  we  still  believe  in  idols  and  st^atues,  are  our 
values  still  fashioned  of  stone  and  wood?  Is  our  God  unsmiling  and  aloof 
or  do  we  not  speak  of  Him  who  is  close  to  us  and  loves  us,  <*.God  in  teom  we 
trust  and  into  whose  hands  we  place  our  lives  with  perfect  faith.  This  is 
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an  area  of  dedication  ard  it  is  never  too  late  for  us  t o embrace  the  new 
conception  of  Deity  and  thus  lend  dignity  and  value  to  0\x  lives.  Lastly, 
the  task  of  Abraham  was  t o go  forth,  to  leave  his  kin  and  J curney  toward  the 
land  which  God  would  show  him.  Has  the  land  of  promise  not  ^n  shorn  to  usi 
In  accordance  with  our  present  day  interpretation,  the  land  ־ts  not  a spe- 
cific  country  in  a certain  area  of  the  world  but  an  age  and  society  which  be- 
gan  as  a vision  and  is  moving,  slowly  but  certainly,  toward  r ealizati cn . 

Can  we  not  envision  a world  of  peace  and  honesty,  a society  of  truth  and 
freedcm,  a home  built  on  love  and  family  ties?  Is  not  hhis  the  vision  for 
our  age,  a nd  ar  e we  really  too  old  to  traverse  the  raad  that  Has  ahead? 

Indeed,  the  concept  of  ״age"  is  relative  for  we  have  sem  hew  an  e Id  er 
can  be  young  and  dynamic  in  outlook,  how  a young  person  can  be  old  and 
static  and  reti  n?^ing  . But  we  have  also  had  a «limpse  of  the  path  which  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us  who  are  come  together  here  this  morning.  It  is 
never  too  late  for  effert,  f cr  werk,  for  dedication,  for  aspiration,  for 
fulfillment.  There  is  divinity  within  us , we  can  mold  a f i ner  generation 
to  follow,  wo  have  it  in  our  power  to  feel  God  close  to  us  and  we  must  go 
ferth  into  the  world  to  spread  the  beauty  of  our  vision.  Our  obligati®h 
is  to  begin  right  now;  we  need  not  wait  far  the  leisure  of  old  age,  it  is 
never  too  late  to  begin.  To  rise  out  of  our  inertia  is  as  much  a religious 
cemmandment  as  one  of  the  basic  ®en;  let  us  move  toward  a new  land  of  reli- 
gious  faith,  into  a new  era  of  dedication  to  God,  let  us  break  the  idols  and 
shackles  that  would  bind  end  consign  us  to  dark  and  gloomy  regio^.  Each 
human  being  is  a jewel  4md  precious  in  the  siöi't  of  God.  always 

be  youthful  in  attitude,  in  feeling  and  in  spirit  and  man  shall  never  grow 

too  old  t o dr  earn. 

‘‘^n. 

Oheb  bhalom  Congre . 


The  Esp<^.ntia?.c » 
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This  is  the  most  important  Sahhath  of  the  Jewish  year,  the  day  of 
rest  vhich  occurs  "between  hosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur,  xradition  has  ן 

assigned  the  name  Shahhos  ״huvo  to  this  day  and  in  former  years  it  was  a 
time  for  even  mere  intensive  search  and  c oinr^i^ittment  tha.ti  we  find  on  the 
tv/0  high  holydays  which  hra-chet  this  Sahhath.  Tehple  v/ould  gather  v,rith  si 
ceritj’׳  and  understanding  in  their  Houses  of  Vorship  and  each  man  was  fill- 
ed  with  a great  deal  of  i’^sight  end  perception  as  his  life  passed  in  re- 
view.  Deneno  ing  on  what  he  saw  the  Jew  i/ould  use  the  ■י'- ' ' ' ' ' י-־־ 
occasi'n  v/hich  the  Sahhath  of  Repentonce  offered  him  to  mr.lce  amends  v/ith 
those  whom  he  lia.d  v^ronged  and  h^  wouid  make  his  peace ׳•.' ־ith  ^od.  This  has 
alv/ays  been  a Sahhath  with  a specii’^o  purpose,  the  mood  vas  solemn  and  the: 
was  heaviness  of  heart.  It  is,  so  to  sneak,  the  ^יidway  point  between  Rosh 
Ha  shone  aM  Yom  Kippur,  our  people  were  well  aware  of  the  great  day  scon 
to  come,  and  of  th.e  obligations  which  would  he  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
teachings  of  our  faith.  They  acted  in  accordance  with  these  resnensihili- 
ties  and  worshi״־nec1  \.׳ith  a tenderness  of  heart  which  w0׳  Id  assure  them  oj. 
the  ־oroper  attitiide  as  they  came  before  '^od.  Thus  the  recitation  of  tne 

.  ״ו. 4 ־  ^ 

Kol  Hidreit  became  more  meaningful  t n them  as  the3^  w׳ere  swep  up  in  the  fer- 
vor  end  ho].iness  ■e־^’/\our  must  socrod  day.  Hut  in  more  recent  -imes  the 
Sahhatl■  of  Rp'pentance  h-C-s  lost  much  of  its  distinction  and  our  people  hc<.ve 
lost  a great  deal  of  heir  formier  religicus  ardor.  This  , to  so  man; 

of  US,  is  just  another-^  and,  dmjhtless , there  aro  — who  are  not  even 
aware  tha.t  this  day  has  sריeciaa.  significance.  Ghahhos  Shגוvo  has  fallen  in 
to  disremite  for  our  7.6016'־י  are  too  concerned  wi־׳h  the  ’־׳ore  practica״!  as- 

tru 

■״ects  of  life  to  give  fudl  heed  to  the  ^ning  of  this  solemn  ׳^’ . ‘‘Iso, 
v^-en  one  is  coיייf ortahle  and  hampy  and  secure  in  a setting  wich  is  accept- 
hv  th^e  who  dictate  our  standards  of  success,  it  becomes  trmblesome 
to  give  ti^יe  to  repentance  and  the  making  of  resolves,  many  keeskkx 

the  derands  of  religion  are  only  acceptehle  as  long  as  they  do  no' 

interfere  with  our  v/ay  of  life  and  as  long  as  the  tea.cיxי.ings  of  religion  do 


m.t-ji'AiajMiijt- 
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'\jUr^^-7ir 

תot  6 — tf-oc  ‘«l-gif! &׳־*י^״  vhat  we  w< 


׳ant  to  do.  The  wogci^f:  finger  of  o־piri tua.l 
a.d~onition  is  pointed  at  us  without  our  heeding  its  call.  Ve  do  not  want  t 
he  upset,  v/e  do  not  w׳ant  to  he  examined,  w׳e  do  not  v7ant  to  stand  iip  and  m.ee 
the  teat  of  whether  v/e  are  fulfilling  our  foie  on  earth  according  to  the 
st''ndards  set  dov.Ti  h;/  a strong  and  vi+al  fiith. 

Tine  propKiL^  Hcsea,  v/ho  lived  in  the  eighth  century  before  the  comjnon 

eft׳•  and  v/ho  was  nerhaps  one  of  our  earlie׳■■!  protagonistr  , v/as  also  faced 

v’ith  this  prohlem,.  In  his  da-y,  the  pecple  s ^ent  t’-.eir  ti־  e in  t״  e courts  0. 

tייe  id.ol  v׳orship"ers  and  adopted  a set  of  values  which  were  not  at  all  in 

consonance גי,' י-t^■י  the  lav/  of  God  as  given  to  I oses.  ■^0  interpr  ted  the  T*/crd 

Shiivo  to מ,68יי ו.  ”return"  instead  of  "re-»^entance"  or,  perhaps  tl  ey  were  really 

one  a> nd  the  sa.יי’יe  in  his  day  * It  is  from  this  m.an  s v/ritings  ths  t v e 

read  cur  Haftorah  portion  this  raoming  and  we  sav׳  that  his  point  of  viev/  v/a 

clearly  stated:  "heturn,  0 Isroel,  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou  has  stum־ 

3d  in  tי'ine  iniou.it3» ; return  unto  the  Lord  and  say  unto ןמ^ז ז^  lorgive  all  i־• 

niq7mty  and  occe-t  that ר10^ ן-  is  geed".  This  i- י ׳  ver:^  important  sentence 

for  it  tahes  for  gr'-nt׳^d  the  fact  that  God  is  accessihlc  t״  !■is  '־'eopley  even 

theugh  thy  have  st1u״’hled  and  , they  v/ill  he  ahle  to  gai' 

forgiveness.  In  this  co־־nection  v׳e  find  one  of  the  ־ ost  ho  sic  ills  of  ou.r 

time:  that  c/zr  people  do  not  reaü.y  feel  that  there  i*^  0 pcrsoial,  relati  n — 

ship  v’hich  can  exist  between  t’'׳e  human  being  end  God,  This  intangible  tie 

is  £06י־ז thing  v/hich  v/e  can  not  prove  v^ith  certainty,  as פ׳־ י  can  not  ’״rove ־ ־’an^ 

other  things*  *^!s^^it  is  a matter  of  faith  v.׳''׳’ich,  if  v/e  believe,  will  maי':c 

1/.S  gro\/,  ivature  and  ■111'־ז  mialse  us  ׳ ׳ore  wholes0’'’e  ino.ividuel  s , Consequently, 

we  also  ■m.uct  retדיrn  this  day  to  cur  Heavenly  •lather  for  cnl־  as  we  believe 

in  Him  and  in  His  concern  with  71s  can  our  life  ''’ave  meaning ׳ ־nd  pur'^cre.  f 

must  tahe  it  for  granted  that  ou.r  lifetime  is  n:-t  m^r■  ly  "a  v.'atch  in  the 

night"  but  that  there  is  me.״ning  attached  to  v.זh£■tever  v/e  do,  that  only  as 

v^e  are  motivated  "hy  the  thought  of  a.  higher  Good  can  oi/r  8 cti׳'ns  find  an  יro 

"C  , , J.  X J. י- 

a"'  •מיז.  th  a hi • ' ־ ana  ״ ore  perf•'  ct  Pov/er.  Let  us,  then,  retiirn  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  and  use  this  day  of  ״ha.lhos  Shuvo  not  for ר יurייoso  ^f  re-ent-rnc 


Ill . 


ov  red«=m'>tion  Uit  ap  a return  to  the  eesentiale  of  onr  faith  as  the/po  are 
forהז.ulated  veFBV'V  our  relationship  ^ ^od.  Perhaps  ^•׳hen 


r1r£S::e1dnfd  formulated  >^1״  re  e’er 


this  tie  s^all  "become  mere  clear  in  our  TחiתdsJ  t'’'יen  v.’e  shall  find  it  poss~ 

*«A.  ^ '1■ 

ible  in  our  hearts  to  approach  with  ereoter  sincerity  4..  t..  | 


our  nersonal  God, 


־/^im  a׳y 


accep 


PrimariTy,  our  God  is  also  the  God  of  all  peopl.es,  Ve  envisicn  Him  a, 

■ & 

a Picure  who  m.Tles  the  world,  even  the  Universe,  and  He  is  so  ־oowerful  and 
fiill  of  p1ar־oose  that לטל ס  ov.׳n,  small,  human  mind  can  not  fa־*־hom  the  depths 
of  His  being.  Surely,  He  has  done  great  thi^^gs  for  our  people,  has  delive 
ed  us  from ’■־evil  and  has  given  us  rtstenance,  has  made  ur  Ilis  ov.׳n  and  has 
gjL׳y0n סל ו  the  ^orah  "^Tut , at  +hc  same  timo,  He  has  concerned^  Himself  wi'h  th 
■slight  of  0tJי־er^,  U-e  have  al\׳ays  felt  that  there  exists  a.  bond  bet^^een  Is 

A 

rael  and  God,  a covenant  which  had  its  genesis  at  Ft,  ^^fna-i,  On  the  other 
hand  vhr.t  we  do  not  realize  is  that  a covenanf־  can  be  broי-en,  if  we  fail  t 
f711fill  our  responsibilities  and  do  not  live  up  to  His  expectations , In 
0gQ011׳Q0j  f-f־  eeems  that  we  are  no  different  from  any  other  people  for  long 
ago,  unto  Amos,  the  Almighty  said,  “Are  ye  not  as  the  children  oj.  the  Ei.hio 
pians  unto  me,  0 (h.ildrcn  of  Israel;  have  I not  brought  Israel  cut  of  tl 
land  of  Uryptj  ^ ^ ■^-־c  Philistiילes  from  Capht  or  and  iram  from.  Kir??  30  ycu 
SCO,  '^od סהי ׳  dealt  7.1  th  us  in  love  raid  mere:■־׳  and  He  has  fייlfi1רed  the  cove- 
nant  ’.■1׳. [ יי10ו■e  mo, de  7.1  th  o^t  ancestor‘ר■  b17t  a.s  He  broiight  us  0’’t  of  Ug^^’pt  to 
deliver  us  frorn ״! ״very,  sc  did  He  wrrU  for  +hc  interdsts  c־^  other/  nations 
as  well,  ■he  do  net  stand  alone  in ־! ־his  lorld  but  neither  do  the  o+her  na״ 
ti  one ' round-  about  77s,  bhen  7fe  begin  to  understand  this  thc17ght,  7'./c  shall  ^ 
have  no  reason  to  gr 077־  bitter  vhen  7-e  do  not  co־  jt׳rehencl  Ilia  purpose  cr  7•״  en 
the  designs  of  tloe  universe  run  cmi^ler  to  077r  specific  71shes,  i'his  is  a 
factor  which  man  m.ust  live;  v.^e  eiיייrly  can  not  cenprehend  all  that  pass 

es  "before  u.s ; that  there  are  secrets  in  the  ^ ni77eroc  7׳׳hic’’,  ז’itiב  a3.  1 077r  in- 
venti^'ns  nnd  splitting  of  Atoms,  70׳׳  can  not  solve  a,s  he  ane  himan  oe- 


ings  and  God  is  God,  , \ 

Ifti 

As  7’.׳e  -״==**־  ap'^'r eciat eJ tha.t  *^od  rules  the  world  and  that  His  crncerno 
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are  T,roader  than  thoae  0^־  a alncle  people,  f ־ en  ״e  con  »orin  to  nnder־ta-:d 
that  t,he־.  e are  other  lndlvid”ale  in  the  '■׳orld . God'c  deelEh  -0.5׳  ofte״  n.n 
oevtor  to  0״r  personal  '■׳loheo,  no  mttcr  hn■.׳  fervently  v׳e  prey  r,״d  no  r-att, 
er  hoT״ ! ׳!portent  we  nay  heilere  onr  oaijec  to  he.  Aerin,  it  10  50’  etvi.np  , 
’■•hioh  we  0־n  hardly  croe׳• ’ ״ith  ׳,!rcl^^p  finds  end  ther־  oorr-ee  to  U5  a . 
point  of  faith.  10  he  denied  a roqneot  or  petition  is  no  canoe  to  despair' 
of  lio  erister.oe  or  to  renounce  onr  faith  in  viov;  of  our  perocnsl  orievano^ 
Siod  is  ocnoerned  with  tl’e  world  and  !■׳ith  ns  h.it  He  is  also  concerned  with  ן 
otwei^^^d״^  not  always  vave  what  I wont.  Let  f־  refind  you  of  the  st׳ 
ry  of  Loh,  of  w'  ose  life  we  read  in  the  Kero  !,’0.0  a truly  cod-fear-  ■ 

in״  and  ״od-loying  ’״an  who  lived  all  his  life  acorrdinc  to  the  diototos  of  ; 
his  faith,  a-t  '!is  belief  was  tested  end  Satan  was]  hie  to  do  with  hi״,  ,.■hat 
he  deFir-d,  exce-t  touch  hir  life,  loh  loet  his  property,  hir  his  ן 

סייסיו,  vac  afflicted  with  sores  and  shunned  in  his  com.r.unity . rie  00־  Id  not  . 
^inde-stand  the  reason  for  his  af^lictim  and  in  bitterness  rose  up  to  curse 
the  day  of ־ יis  ־birth  and  r-'Uerי  a״ai:1st  Heaven.  Then  a voice 

E-ohe  to  hiv  0T7.t  of  the  vind  ond  ashed  a.  sitn^e  ׳Iqiiesti  : V/h.ere  were  you 
vi1en|i  laid  the  foundati^s  of  the  earth?,  and  J־oh  knev  that  God  was  not  in- 
different  to  hi-  plight.  He  vas  huvon  and  c0771d  net  understand;  he  knew  , 
that  tliere  1.׳as  a,  purpose  vhich  wo־s  heyond  his  fiixlint  01׳t.  -hen,  \,ith  al״ 
the  dif-nity  of  a hunen  heing/Uho  i-  רittlc  lover  than  the  cnrrls,  he  rose  י- 
and  tי.r-v  tי  e challenge  0 ־ '־־th age^  into  the  face  o"־  adver-ity;  Yeo,  though 
he  cloy  "le,  yet  !dll  I ׳'tr!Ä' "in  4״.  This  is  the  hirhest  plane  to  which  a 
hu.’-׳'o-n'hGing  can  aspire,  to  fist,  to  have  hope,  to  he  fait'  ful  and  to  heliev׳ 
God  does  '׳atfih  ymi  and  me  hut  not  to  the  exchisicn  of  the  next  ma.n.  This 
means  that  sur  task  in  this  varld  is  not  only  to  care  for  curselv-s  hut  for 
others  as  vel־’,  for  all  people  a-s  God’s  cO^ildren  and  the  ivelfare  of  one  is 
as  vital  and  important  as  the  vell-heing  of  the  ether.  ^cd,  then,  is  near 
unto  us  as  He  is  7mto  all  riankind;  He  is  approachable  3377t  fliers  are  -ore  ira״ 
portent  functions  to  his  Being  than  the  granting  of  our  specific  vis!  es.  Me 
read  this  philosophy  in  every  Sahhath  morning  senvice  and,  perhaps,  you  hav' 

•יי 
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noticed  itc  inplications.  prayer  for  oTir  mournero  states,  Only  in  the 

fnlnees  of  tine  v/e  shall  kna■׳  v;hy  v/e  are  tried  and  T,hy  our  love  ־brine?  us 
sorrow  a,s  veil  as  haירpine9s.  This  is  the  ultinatc  in  belief;  acceptance  of 


our  ^od,  no ר־ דattd^  v/hat  trials  or  joys  he  nay  send  us  or  v7hat  oiirr  lot  nay  ^ 
3n.t  let  us  speak  of  another  factor  v/hich  must  he  consider  d ״n/  essen 
tial  requirement  in  our  rel/atipn  to  God.  He  is  concerned  v;ith  others 

and  cannot  consistently  deal  vith  our  ovn,  personal  vishes  i./her 

then,  do  ve  find  guidance  and  directi onV  Are  ve  simpl3’'  to  sit  hack  and  wa 
for  a Divine  revelation  vhich  vill  tell  us  vhat  to  do  vith  our  lives?  Of 
coi’rse,  not.  han  is  a partner  in  Creation,  that  has  olvays  been  a fundaroe 
0.1  belief  i:״/vr  faith.Y^/e  hear  the  voice  of  God  vithin  us,  every  day  of 
lives'll he  prophet  Elijah  soןו^ht  tlie  voice  of  God  also  and  he  found  it  not 


in  the  vdiirlvind, /\in  the  storm  end^  fife  vhich  came  his  v'ay  out  he  did  heir 

Y 

"the  sma.ll,  still  voiced'  v׳hich  s’״'eaks  vithin.  Ve  call  it  the  voice  of  con 
science.  Our  teachers  over  the  ages  have  shovn  us  right  fror׳!  ^■!rong,  our ־ י'a 
r׳=>nt־=  have  tourht  and  guided  us,  our  religions  ha.ve  varned  us  and 

led  11s  and  the  knovledge  of  the  difference  betveen^pt^t  and  is  vith 

in  us  all, מי י.  th  out  eנ^ceריtion,  Ve  hst  ve  learned  hoi■/  ve  can  further  ourselves 
v.hat  ve  must  do  for  others,  hoi׳  we  m.ust  come  to  falfill  our  duties  as  Jews 
as  citizens  and.  as  hum.an  beings.  Do  ve  Jisten  to  tי  is  voice  vliich  06110רי 
out  the  lesson  for  ■mankind  in  no  uncertain  terms?  That  is  ־'‘■ — e question  vdii 
can  only  be  ansvered  by  each  a.nd  evory  one  of  us  individually;  you  and  I 
must  !take  our  ueace  vith  the  voice  of  conscience  vdiich  demands  a hearing,־־ א 
ich)  a.dvoca.tes  a certain  cc^rse  of  0,ction|4hat  shOvll  lead  to  v׳hat  is  right 
a.nd  accei^tabl Is  not  this  a v׳a.y  in  vdiich  v׳e  can  find  '^od  and  His  teach• 
ings  closa  tu  us?  Is  not  this  the ״ ־roper  ve<3׳  for  directi  <n  and  ■oumose? 

!‘0ךן  sm.all,  still  voice  shall  speak  to  us  all  a.'nd  can  be  heard  if  v׳e  ar^'rin 
ce:ely  vdliing  to  li־Ften  ;!"^it  is  so  small  a,nd  so  still  that 7י1רי־ ׳  the  attent»» 
ive  can  hear  its  urgent  cry  and  it  is  tlie^^  vho  v;ill  o״en  their  hearts  and 
jnind:  ,  י ■ י■  be  blessed  vith  ■׳he  knovledge  ־'hat  t־־יeir  v.׳a.y  is  good  fend 

that  it  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God. 


live 


is  v׳ith 


J1 
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These,  then,  on  this  day  of  Shahhos  ^huvo  are  the  eesentialr  to  v/hic. 
\1e  muet  return,  Ve  must  he  a.ware  of  the  existence  of  God  and  His  con׳cern 
vith  us;  that,  although  He  nay  ee  far  from  us  ancl  seemingly  oblivious  to 
our  difficulties.  He  is,  at  the  s8.ne  time,  near  and  concerned  v;ith  our 
ve^jfare.  The  rnscll,  still  voice  prof  ides  y(  the  link  and  ±h:  scans  the  gul. 
vhich  senerates  us  from  Him  on  hi^  and  as  we  return  to  this  ba.slc  belief 
we  shall  be  hacpier  and  more  prepa.red  to  meet  the  Day  of  Atonem^nt^  The 
teaching  is  ciain  and  unadorned,  it  is  there  for  all  to  see  end  ta.ke  no- 
tice  and,  then,  anply  it  to  t’  eir  lives•  The  Lord  made  a covenant  v/ith  n׳ 
at  Ginai  but  His  love  is  for  all  mankind;  He  has  been  jiiet  0.nd  go'od  to  us 
as  Jei-rp  but  He  cannot  noglect  all  others  who  find  themselves  in  need, 

God’s  ways  are  beyond  our  finding  out  but  with  the  faith  of  a.  Job  we  shal? 

■« 

kna־/  that  nothing  haepens  in  this  world  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  His 
design  and  purpose•  G-od  can  be  found  mthin  each  of  us,  in  tlie  small, 
still  voice  tut  v;e  must  heed  and  listen. 

The  Sabbath  of  *׳־hc׳bbos  Shuvo  is  of  great  importance  to  us  all  as  it 
prepa^res  us  for  the  daj׳■  of  introspection  and  the  day  of  being  at  one  \׳׳ith 
God.  Let  us  never  forget  bur  lessen  of  deep  and  la.sting  faith  and  with 
it  the  fact  that  t]1e  concerns  cf  God  are  nan3׳■  bu■^־  never  so  great  as  to  ex- 
elude  us  from  His  visicn.  There  is  a purpose,  there  is  ■׳־׳eaning,  there  is 
a God  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
‘he  ansvrers  are  elusive,  the  questirns  are  r.an:׳  hut  ih  v׳ith  a strong  and 
-«w-  faith  we  can  not  help  but  be  at  peace. 


Amen, 


Sept,  25,  1955  Baltimore 

Sat,  morning. 


Oheb  Slialom 


0 ׳ ־ ' 3 *יזי?1וזהיכ־ri.-y c x x 0ל ־  IföM  a • 

Sept.  26,  55, 

Oii.r  hee.Yenly  !׳'atlier,  on  this  ■’ost  sacred  day  of  tne  Je\׳-sn  itqb.t  ve  , 
006יל  "before  "^hy  holj'׳  alter  vith  huni].ity  and  pra.titude.  ■Jb  lecall  all 

(jU> 

that  v.'hi-eh.  3^11011  hast  hestov/ed  upon/|in  the  year  nov  past  j ue  t.!.in]w  of 
life  and  health  and  Eec’’rit3?־  and  friendship.  Ve  "boT׳  "before  "^hee  in  than־״s-- 
aivina  for  ha.vi'^c  ri’stained  ns  unto  this  d.a3/. 

The  choice  h?s וסר ל■;  fallen  to  ns,  Th^׳־  frail  a.nd  >{(m"ble  children,  to  !ייי- 
■^rove  onr  ■';׳ays  and  so  to  direct  on.r  hearts  tha-t  \1b  ’יהי■״/’  "be  inscri"bed  in  t^  s 
"300’:  of  Life,  '•^'he  !׳a^  lies  open  to  ns  all  to  116/י  in  rccor״'ance  vith  Th^/ 
lavs  and  coth־  andnen־’ s , to  find  peace  in  the  vaj-  vhich  Then  ha.st  prescribed 


unto  us.  Ve  80י:  Thy  "blesoinc ל־י ־  this  holy  hour  so  that  strength 

and  coiirage  /’’ay  "be  granted  nnt  o -a-e״,־ (/  ay  v/e  never  vever  frov  that  vhich  is 

* 

fight  and  t:־T1e, יהב ז/  the  snirit  of  this  of  intr'-specti  cn  he  alva^/s  a 

port  of  onr  3.i־ves,  3e  rierciful  unto  Thj^  chi7.dren,  0 Lore?,  and  bring  us  to 
tha.t  level  hi־׳  Viicli  T^e  F!oy  transcend,  all  earthlj^  pettiness  and.  spite,  hay 
ve  al\/ap’s  act  and  speaJe  in  -'■»יי׳־*=^  fr.s'^'icn  vhich  ■'■'ill  bring  honor  Ca-ic.  glorj''  to 
Thy  hי'’lסדיה ת /י  . iinen. 


spec,  day:  family,  friends, 
parties,  gifts 

prim,  a rel  cer • j stud,  worked 
and  have  done  well 
we  of  O.S.  also  want  to  give 
u a gift , not  mat  or  concr 
w0  give  u trad  of  ^yn  and  her 
itage  of  Judaism 
Today  all  these  come  together.: 
a-accept  resp  as  a Jew 
b-pledge  to  c ont  studies 
c-take  J to  heart  as  boy  ^ 
man 

Hope  you  will  make  good  use  oi 
gift  in  years  to  come  in 
yr  caning  here 
Will  enQoy  it  in  yr  finding 
here  happi  and  peace. 

To  help  you  on  yr  way,  present 
u with...,  congrat  u again 
and  ask  G»ds  bless  to  rest 
upon  you  alv/ays. 

ALAI^  KaSINOHF,  July  2s, 


The  of  Sacrifice . 

laet  evening  v׳e  used  the  occasion  of  our  service  to  tell  the  otorj־׳  of 

a pl^y  entitled  "The  Despr-rate  Hours".  You  v;ill  recall  that  it  dealt  vith  ; 

an  incident  in  the  י if  e cf  a fomily•  ty״־ical  hone,  in  on  ordinary  cit^r 

’■’hic''^  is  invaded  V׳■  esc^ייed  convicts.  TVie^g  des־^era.te  ^־en  are  the  caלן 

Ln^  ^ 

of  "The  Desperate  Hours''/^׳  they  terrorize  10יו  -’enhers  0"  1ק1יז  household  at 

(/  ■ ~ .1,0 

gun  point  !n-r ׳; ־  give  vent  to  all  the  hruteiity  and  frustrati׳n  vhich  is 
part  of  then,  he.i  p fron  the  outside  is  unattainable  and  our  friends  nust 
su.ff.er  and  endri.re  !סיי  ter^'ihlo  force  of  evil י זhich  has  descended  up־׳n  then 
ז■' ith  cut  warning.  The  hoy  nearly  loses  his  childish  faith  in' his  father,  the 
sisjlter  is  foolishly  c oiirageous,  the  mother  is  nought י1 ז^  in  a dil-^mna  which 
sees  her  at-'^pting  to  h4  the  ■family  tog־ether  and  yet  having  to  cater  to  the 
whims  and  wishes  of  the  desperados.  The  father  corres  close  to  the  hmitality 
of  the  gangster  due  to  the  forces  ׳^f  hate  which  slow.'ly  contlnual.ly  ipd 
up  w.'ithin  hin.  He  stands  hy  helplessly  w.'atching  hip  family  in  their  mental 
anguish,  Ihe  tension  is  unhearahle,  nerves  aro  on  edge,  tempers  are  frayed 
and  it  is  to  the  good,,  of  all  that  fina.lly  the  three  men  are  eliminated  from 
the  home  and  all  can  retiirn  to  their  more  rt-rmhl  w׳ay  of  life.  Of  course,  a 
w.^e  already  pointed  out  last  evening,  eventhough  normalcy  is  reestablished, 
the  ■rami.ly  has  still  ex־’^erienced  a dreadful  niimber  of  days  aiid  the  effects 
of  this  incif  ent  w7ill  live  w.׳ith  then  for  &.  long  time  to  cone,  They  are  vie• 
tcrious  but  bowed  in  s-irit,  they  are  cd  י, ו rag  ecus  b.it  still^  ave  the  frailties 
associated  w׳ith  hunan  beings,  the^־׳  are  together  again  but  w’ith  a diffetence 
It  is  this  difference  on  which  we  touched  very  quickly  last  night  for  it  co־ 
tained,  •really,  the  lesson  for  today.  True,  the  despera'*־e  hours  ar?  over  a  ״ ׳ 
done  and  the  hme  is  safe  once  again  but  the ״ ־eople  are  strengthened,  in  the  י 
love  for  one  another  only  as  they  have  I’.ndergone  that  harrc’-'ing  exי■־erience • 
■^heir  love  has  never  been  stronger  far  they  have  learned  to  give  nf  themsel- 
ves,  of  their  love,  so  that  the  lives  of  the  other  members  of  the  ^amiiv 
might  be  s-^ared.  Only  as  hunan  bdings  learn  to  be  generous  one  another, 
only  as  they  real. ize  th.at  to  sacrifice  is  the  essence  cf  w.holeness,  onlv 
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then  can  they  truly  er.erce  victcriouely  from  the  holocuet  vhich  eurrounde 
them.  Thep  can  ve  give  thought  to  the  "building  of  the  "better  world ־• זhich 
we  hope  to  faehion. 

In  our  Torah  portion  on  thip  day  of  Rosh  Hashono  ve  hs.ve  met  a pimila 
example  of  sacrifice  for  a.  pumose.  Ve  have  read  the  age  old  storj/  of  th® 
"binding  of  Isaac  hy  A"braham  hip  father,  ’^lae  p^ןrיוose  of  thip  exריerience  in 
the  lifetime  of  Ahraham  is  to  test  him,  to  pee  v/hether  he  would  or  would 
not  vithold  his  "beloved  son  from  God.  The  test  is  to  detirmine  vhtther  A 
hraham  has  the  courage  ifce  and  fortitude  to  do  the  v/ill  of  Deity  v-dthout 
aiiestion  and,  if  so,  that  then  he  viT]  "be  vAorthy  of  "being  the  ancestor  of 
a great  and  0 ist ingii i shed 16י־'60 ע^  would  one  day  nahe  their  co  venant 

with  God  on  Kount  Sinai.  The  rah"bis  hiive  told  up  that  the  reyelation  at 
Sinai  was  not  merely  intended  for  the  generation  which  stood  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  hut  Has ׳■ ׳ v * 1-^1  mi  oraf. ■ a divine 
experience  for  aJ.l  those  to  fellow,  unto  the  present  generation  of  Jewry. 
Again,  we  see  the  nrinciple  of  which  we  have  been  sרדeal^:ing:  sacrifice  with 
a purריose/\is  part  of  the  ■orocess  vhich  makes  the  whole  man,  a man  who  h-a.s 
gone  through  the  crucible  of  mental  agony  is  able  to  better  appreciate  the 
gifts  which  the  ^!mighty  has  so  liberally  bestowed  ^מסי׳ין  His  children.  Sac 
rifioe  in  our 0ז* ז rid  is  just  as  irייןorta.nt  and  halid  and  vital  fer  to  alle- 
viate  the  ills  of  our  own  personalities  and  cleanse  the  society  in  which 
live,  all  of  us  m.ust  do  our  share,  '•'e  miist  cemj^it  ourselves  to  certain 
coi’rses  of  actim.  This,  however,  irי-יlies  sacrifice;  sacrifice  of  our  tim 
and  energy,  giving  enthusiastically  and  vdth  undivided  attention.  As  we  a 
d.edicated  for  the  pood  of  bthers  015r  love  for  one  another  v׳ill  grow,  v׳ill 
be  strengthened  and,  thus,  we  will  be  worthy.  It  can  be  the  destiny  of 
this  generation  to  be  the  ancestors  of  a rev/er,  better  humanity  and  we  can 
achieve  this  "by  the  work  of  our  hands,  by  the  livelj^  puirit/  v7hich  ip  v/ith- 
in  UP  and  by  virtue  of  that  which  we  have  sacrificed  rn  the  alter  of  man- 


kind  • 


There  is  no  need  ferr  us  to  stray  frera  the  Bible  in  order  to  learn  our 
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lesson  for  this  holy  day.  '־‘־'he  ^ihle,  as  most  of  you  siirely  knov,  is  filled 
v'ith  the  2/earnings  and  dreamsj^f  our  ־neor'le,  with  the  sacrifice  deT^anded  of 
them  and  is  stamned  v׳ith  an  individuality  of ר יurpose  v;hich  can  not  help  ־but 
ins־nire  us  to  greater  effort.  It  has  heen  my  custom*  to  sreak  on  the  •ßi־b1e 
for  the  past  six  years  on  the  m.ornings  of  Rosh  Hashono  and  the  moral  v/hi(i9. 

I draw  has  never  "been  the  samej  there  is  such  a vast  fund  of  inspiration 
and  teaching  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  reי■רeat  oneself  and  the  ideas 
have  the  possibility  of  continued  freshness  and  pertinanc2^.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  day  of  Rosh  Hashono,  the  beginning  of  a new  year  but,  most  imnort« 
ant,  the  start  of  a ten  day  neriod  during  v/hich  time  v׳e  are  to  look  ,within 
oLi.rselves  a*nd  form  our  resolves  for  the  year  ahea.d.  \Ie  call  to  mind  that 
v,hich  we  have  done  and  that  vhich  we  haveeneglected  and  we  weigh  our  action 
on  the  scales  of  decency  a.,nd  righteousness.  Have  we  been  deficient,  are  we 
truly  re־^entant , does  the  holyday  have  meaning  for  us:  these  are  questions 
vhich  must  bring  our  resolves  to  the  fore  and  when  .jaLLx  x 1 ׳!  tj  i,<1  ■ifr.,  - are  for- 
mulated,  let  us  never  minimize  or  forget  our  obligations.  Let  us  promise 
before  our  Heavenly  Rather  thid  day  that  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  Han  i; 
our  desire,  that  v/e  shell  enter  into  the  work  assigned  us  wholeheartedly 
and  with  s^’ ’pathetic  Bpirits, 

1/hen  we  look  at  and  read  through  the  --ible^v.זe  hove  it  in  our  day  v7e  ar 
faced  with  an  interesting  thought.  Ve  knev-^  of  course,  that  the  Bible  ^^7as 
written  b2'  the  inspired  geniuses  of  old  and  was  edited,  by  the ר וriests  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  the  comm.on  era.  Host  of  oiir 
books,,  of  course,  speak  mf  C^od  in  the  finest  temns,  m.ake  Him  the  fat}e  r of 
all,  sneak  of  inspired  personalities  vho  broiight  the  enduring  'e  ssage 
of  Justice  and  Herc2/  to  the  people  of  yesteryear,  of  v/hom.  v;e  ^ re  the  direct 
descendents.  ^׳^yet,  for  no  anparent  reason,  we  also  come  into  co?1tact  wit 
ideas  vhich  are  certainly  foreign  to  our  way  of  thinking,  ■‘'■midst/  the  str' 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  there  biirsts  the  vivid  lang1:.age  of  the  sensu- 
oue  Song  of  Songs,  a love  story  vhich  /is  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
written  by  ma.n.  Amid  the  never  quewti  cning  phrases  of  the  patriarchsi  ■^■'hi.p 
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are  to  "be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  "״ible,  v/e  suddenly  come  into 
contact  v'ith  one  of  the  greatest  cynics  of  all  time,  the  preacher  Koheleth, 
"^his  is  a whole  hook  v/ritten  in  a negative  and  devastating  ־ spirit  and  the 
frame  of  reference  for  this  ancient  preacher  is  definitely  not  in  keeping 
vdth  the  Jewish  attitude  of  faith.  And,  whereas  the  omniscience  of  God  is 
never  brought  into  discussion,  v;e  have  the  friends  of  Joh  v/h’o  make  fun  of 
God’s  purpose  and  incite  Joh  to  rail  against  the  forces  that  he  in  uncon- 
trollahle  bitterness.  V/hat  does  all  this  prove  and  v/hat  is  our  point?  That 
the  priests  or  editors  of  our  most  sacred  hook  were  lovers  of  freedom  who 
sacrificed  conformity  in  the  interest  of  diversity  of  opinion.  Would  it  n t 
have  been  simpler  for  them,  to  eliminate  tlx  se  questionable  passages  and 
chapters?  they  did  not  go  to  siicli  extremes  for  they  felt  secure  in  thet 

religious  faith  and  felt  tlrnt  a peoריle  which  was  dedicated  to  Judaism  could 
easily  cope  with  dissenting  opinions.  It  is  one  of  therreatest  tributes  to 
freed  cm  of  thaight  <7r.-ar  mו■ * ״  — *•  is? מ ס  record  in  the  religious  history  of  m ' 
is  a point  for  us  to  note  on  our  morning  of  Kosh  Hadi  ono.  As  v/e 
obs'erved  last  night,  we  are  also*  living  in  an  age  of  conformity  which  exten 
in  i'-tuence  from,  the  area,  of  political  accuiescence  to  the  single,  acceptab" 

(I  ־ 

standard  of  dress  as  adopted  by  the  teen  agers  all  over  the  land.  The  is  is, 
in  a sense,  a uniform.ity  of  mind  among  our  people  and  he  who  deviates  is 
looked  upon  as  an  individua.l  who  is  different  or  unique  or  an  idealist  or 
visionary־׳,  t o be  shunned  or  ignored  except  by  a very  small  minority.  In 
keeping  with  the  analogy  of  the  Editors  of  the  Bihle,  we  have  a similar  cas~ 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  The  excelי.ent  magazine,  Saturday  Review, 
not  too  long  ago  made  an  examinaticn  of  the  corid itions  v/hich  exist  in  the 
libraries  of  our  land.  They  found  de10״־ra.ble  conditions  where  the  librari  ^ 
and  cfficials  w׳ere  harnded  and  ostracized  and  f inj.rat ively  be^’ten  into  sub- 
mission  because  they  dared  to  display  controversial  material  on  their  book- 
sbelve's.  Have  we  become  so  poverty  stricken  in  the  realm  of  the  .^^merican 
tradition  that  v;e  need  be  afraid  of  dissenting  opinion?  Is  it  a.  crime  to 


a society  where  liנןeraliPITי  ^ Threatened.  ±x  le  oTir  u v uu  ...  v״״ 

pnaarcl  of  vratchfr.lness  hut  I hnCT׳/  all  too  well  that  this  will  not  he  accept- 
able  to  many  of  our  people.  Jews,  as  a group,  have  lately  been  hesitout  a- 
hout  speaking  up  and  making  their  -27esence  felt.  They  seem  self-conscious 
in  a^^i^ga^ewE  b^.t,  and  this  holds  true  for  ihese  -ecple  all  the  th^^ 
they  are*^^^^^^afraid  to  sneak  out  loudly  and  vigorously  as  Americans, 
is  sacrifice  which  we  must  bring  on  the  alter  of  freedom  on  this  day  of 

Kosh  Hashono;  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  ttansgression  of  oiir  natural  rights, 
to  spread  the  light  of  liberalism  and  freedom  and  always  so  to  act  ourselv^ 
that  the  men  to  whom  we  ^^ay  homa.ge  in  rej’.ticn  to  our  Bible, 

nroud  of  -ur  spirit  and  vo.ld  pay  us  hmior.  Selfishness,  irkness,  1 ' ^י ־ 
these  have  no  place  in  the  Am.erican  s?^stem  nor  in  the  Jewish  tradition. 

But  the  Bihle  sייea׳■יF  to  us  of  onT'ther  area  of  sacrifice;  the  bock  tel 
^ of*  the  duties  incumbent  upon  ^ individuaJi.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
cause  of  an  Amos.  He  was  a prophet  who  spoke  beautiful  words  in  the  sane- 
tuary  of  Bet>l!;  HI.  In  reality,  he  was  a simple  sheperd  who  came  north  to 
survey  the  land  of  Israel  from  the  poiiit  of  view  of  his  native  Judsh.  He 
found  idol  worshiu,  corruption,  bigotry,  oppression  of  the  poor,  usiiry  and 
a cult  "of  priesthood  so  far  removed  fro’׳^  the  ideals  cf  T>ur׳'  Jiidaism  that 
his  heart  grew  faint  end  his  anger  welled  up  TUthin  ־Slim.  He  spoke  in 
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Banctncry  and  "barely  eeca^־'ed  vith  Tif*e,  ITad  net  a prieet  earned  him,  he 

voiild  not  ha\^e  "been  ahic  to  flee  and  thuc לטסי- ז!?.  h^ve  met  hie  early  doom.  A 
train,  mhat  of  a leremiah.  F׳  re  v/ae  a  יי״י־ ז  vh  0 v;ao  alec  faced  vith  the  die- 
tatee  of  hie  concciencej  he  h.a.d  to  o^'eah  in  the  name  of  ^cd  and,  "basically’', 
he  hated  the  ohlicati  cn  imposed  upon  hiירי  hy  the  Aimiy^ty.  "I ססעיו ס  +hp  lay 
v:hen  I \je2  h2:rn  "br^uaht  forth  fron  my  mc+her’s  v’om'b",  thio  mac  hi^  cry  of  a 
guish  and  deepair•  Ait,  neverthele  cc,  he  ?6:י0ס  oe  he  ha.dw  "been  comrיand.ed;  a^ 
a f־esult,  he  ’•rae  reviled  and  des־'ised  and  phuntod  and  p״ent  ranjr  dryc  in 
the  duncsen.  “־nd  , laptly,  mhat  of  a menlihe  Elijah  mho  mop  one  of  the  firet 
to  "brinp  the  ~reseace  of  the  triie  dod  to  the  heathen  *■*■^*n^■*^  Oj  the  Tv’orld#  It 
map  ptill  a very  priי■י^tive  setting;  Elijah,  p:רeahiתg  for  Yahmeh,  and  the 
י-rieptp  of  Baal  held  a.  contept.  Each  x^'ruHd  nff^r  sacrifice,  the  tr’ie  god 
יס0’■זd  act  ■^nd  the  ’״'eat  ^׳׳oiild.  he  conpiii'red. . Ihc  yriects  of  Saal  da.nced  and 
gcng  cind  nra^’^ed  and  cייt  themselves  in  a.  ^•'i  dj^frenz!'^  hut  t’reir  offering  !׳as 
not  cons״יוed;  Elijal-  lifted  his  voice  0-nd  mas  heard.  The  penalty  for  fail״ 
I'oi^ld  have  heen  to1'־ture  a.s ״ית ס’  tV-e  ancient  mind  v/as  a.hle  to  conceive  it  and 
death.  All  fr  ic  i! ־־. י  'd  , ־t^rd; — hr- ■rh ׳ oif  t־he  :.1 0 i nt  . 0 f another  area  of  sac, 

'׳hat  ip  0lוr  ־^lace  in  this  setting?  That  me  must  also  sacrifice  cn  the 

* 


Pit  r of  that  me  are  not  tn  free  to  desist  from  co ntrih’j.ti ng  our 

J 

little  hit  to  +he  welfa.re  of  cיןr  faith,  our  congregation  and  the  Jevdsh  com 
munitי’'  of  m'hich  me  are  a jDart#  Is  ther׳  a״  man  mho  ■7111יז  stand  oeiore  !aod  on 
this  day  of  Rosh  Hachono  and  mill  say,  honestly  and  sincerely,  "I  '■ave  done 
all  I can״.  I douht  it  very  miidi  for  each  and  ever3ז  one  of  up  rarely  gives 
to  the  extent  that  it  mill  have  an  effect  on  our  c mf ״rtahle  m cy  of  life. 


׳It  r of 


■e  groups  for  that  meehly  game  of  cards  hut 


In  rain  or  ct10\■׳  me  meet  our 


should  the  forecast  he  a little  on  the  dubious  p/ide  on  a.  Friday  afternoon, 
services  for  that  evening  are  out  of  the  t^’^estion.  I;t  is  not  at  all  too  mגו 
for  us  to  srend  hundreds  of  dollars  on  our  amusements  eadi  year  ixit  v/hen  it 
com.es  time  to ׳* ־'ay  the  dues  to  cur  congregatien  it  is,  no  matter  v;hat  the 
price,  too  m.i’ch  . I have  heen  in  hemes  where  people  si־־’ • ־'ly  cannot  understand 


.A*. 


\-!hy  v'e  need  s4  udi  >.'1  ׳ , . ,'T  ־b.eln  in  order  to יי ד^  the  congregation.  I al- 

v'aye  feel  eo^r3ז  for  them  for  it  ie  to  their  disadir-^ntage  tha״t  the^ז  have  no 
idea  of  our  v׳orlc סייגסב׳ י  never  sh  ovm  the ל ס.  ightest  hit  of  interest,  have 
no  concepti־׳n  of  the  of  cur  suhsidiery  organizations.  Ihr  friends,  T 

us  sacrifice  a little  of  ourselves  in  the  interest  of  our  Temple  and  our 
foitli,  let 0ן ו  sacrifice  as  individuals.  The  m^n  of  long  ; go  v0-'׳  ar:׳  nie- 

f 4p#vt4.^' 


■־* ; they  s.to 


tu  red  in  our ״ ־ihle  u׳ere  not  a.fraid  for  their 


in  the  marhet  pT.ace  and ססלסיי ס  for  God.  it  not  possi'b?.e  for  us  to  dedl- 

caie  oןוrselves/ןoמ  this  daj׳,' ־ ■׳hew  a ne׳..׳־  yei 
er,  Our  King",  let  us  address  ^‘^od  for  vrhom  we  would  sacrifice  and  ■work  and 


׳ear  "begins?  \y11en  we  say,  "Our  ?ath- 


in  whom  v׳e  "believe,  not  merely  with  empty  words  spoken  once  or  tv/ice  a.  yoa 

hAt  for  1׳׳hom  we  shall  translate  ouiy  wü^^s  in/to  constructive  action. 

finally,  1׳e  find  in  our  Bihie  the י־ דrinci■״le  of  love  and  mercy,  cl.ose- 

ly 1. ר  ■<T־d  to  the  concept  of  sacrifice.  I want  to  refresh  your  memories 

־^'/i th  the  story  of  Hosea•  Here  v/a.s  one  of  our  earl. iest  pro־י'hets  v/h.o  liad  a 

wife  v.'ho  vres  iinfaithful  to  !׳' ^ .י׳י^רhen  he  found  out  a.'bout  ־ö'׳.is  deceי•יtion  he 

was  angry  and  "bitter  and,  without  cempassi  on,  rid  his  heme  of  the  wayi'/ard 

׳■'־om.an.  It  was  then  that  the  presence  of  God  made  itself  felt;  the  Gq^  ^rho 

is  full  of  love  and  compassion  B־^^יי:e  nnto  Iloesa  and  asked  that  he  take  the 

wo-^ian  "back.  The  analogy  is  a״  sim.ule  one;  eventhaigh  Israel  has  "been  un- 

faithful  to  its^od,  lie  v;ill  not  despise  Kis  children  and  !׳ill  take  them  un 

to  Himself  !׳ith  mercy  and  love  and  . it  is  one  of  the  gre&.test 

tales  of  love  found  in  moralistic  literatire  althoi’fh  other י ׳aiths  may 

"boast  tha.t  tרוey  disccveS׳:  d or ״ ־ut  into ׳ ־'ractice,  tי  rou^  their  roligicus 

intpr״־retat i one , tיןe  doctrine  of  Love  ahove  all.  It  was  Ilesea  who  sl'o^./ed״ 

the  vray  for  he  pra-cticad  what  he  ־oreached  ^to  a greater  ®:^tont  t"'ic1n  eny  of  ׳ 
\ 

the  others  . .)  To  those  who ס־ז ־  Id  teach  their  doctrine  of  Love  ־^ly  c om.mit ting; 
innocent  rcligi סגר ׳  adhc  rants  to  the  stoke  -"by ךי-ייז׳יי י«-  pf  •*uVr  !!.י-. ״ ז ■«״ 1 ! ! ז ! ! !ך  ^ to 
th,em  we  say,  read  again  the  "book  of  Hosea  . To  those  who  "bear  enmity  in 
their  hearts  and  v/h  ose  love  is  incli’.sive  of  only  their  ov׳n  persons,  no  ^ 


YÜi  • 


‘rriEittPr  of  whet  land  of  faith  or  creed,  v/e  esy:  look  tc  the  raan  Hoeea.  To  all 
Jev;e,  particularly  of  the  rare  orthädox  persuasion  v,ho  rjel_  ^lat  theirs  is^ 


Truth  anl  Tm.th  alone,  we  say:  study  and  gain  from  the  ■'  / Hcsea,  « 

I 

־by  the  word  of  the  Almighty• 

Again,  my  friends,  on  this  Kosh  Ha*  ono  morning  ve  gain  8 lesson  in  sac 
rifioe,  verjr  much  in  the  realm  of  the  personal  and  in  the  field  of  the  reli.-i 
oij/s.  let  usüfiarn  to  he  more  tolerant  of  others,  more  merciful  in  our  deal 
ings  with  our  fellow  men  and  more  gentle  as  v,׳e  judge  those  «f  v*-״m  we  know 
all  too  little,  '^his  holyday  nresents  us  wi^h  'he  o-rortunity  for  making 

that  resolve;  let  it  he  meaningful  and 

willing  to  overlook  the  faults  of  other2,d«w׳'־-;7^=1*־־T־to)  the  ego  which  shines 
eo  hrilliantly  frcm  within  ourselves,  a glorious  day  to  start  anew,  a refr 
ing  chance  to  hegin  again,  a notable  t i-e  to  look  within  and  with  humility 

and  c  מס51ק.0ו1מז ס  let  us  aי׳ירדroac1ו  God  and  our  fellov  man. 

"The  hesuerate  Hours",  then,  are  omnleted  for  mankind  as  we  breathe  a 
little  more  easiljvi«»*  the  tension  11^  ^lessened . Last  evening  v.e  de.._t  in 
realm  of  the  general;  this  norn*ng  we^beotf־־e  mere  suecifio.  We  can  only  ■noin 
to  ymir  duties  as  lews  and  individuals,  the  rest  must  come  Crom  you,  from  y < 
own  desires  to  inurove,  from,  within.  The  family  of  which  I suoke  was  stren 
ened,  and  their  love  became  greater  as  each  gave  of  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  other.  This  lesson  will  serve  u״  -S?־  .■ell;  let  us  sacrifice  and  let  ui 
gain  oo,Tage  as  we  stride  forward  with  liberality  and  freedom,  as  we  do  our 
mart  as  individuals  for  our  faith  and  for  our  Tomule  and  as  we  look  uuon  one 
another  with  tolerance,  s-eaklng  softly,  doing  gently  and  ״raoticing  mercy  as 
we  WPlk  humbly  w׳ith  our  God.  Let  our  hearts  and  minds  direct  our  hands  as  we 
forge  a stronger  and  ־ ore  courageous  Judaism,  as  with  uroud  step  we  enter  the 
new  year  90  recently  begun.  May  we  he  blessed  in  our  eiJ-oavors,  may  our  deed; 
be  acceptable  ani  may  our  sacrifices  fulfill  a noble  and  enduring  purpose. 


״יaltiזnor^ 


Sept.  17,  1955 

Sat.  AI';  i^osh  Kaeliono. 


Amen  • 


OhelD  "^.alom 


A Year  of  Anniver rariee , 

Imagine  yourselvee  in  a tynioal  mid-v/ertern  city  on  a ■brigiit  and 
cheerful  morning.  You  are  a fanily  of  four  (husband,  wife,  daughter  and 
eon)  and  are  living  a very  ordinary  tyre  of  life.  Your  concerns  are  those 
of  every  family,  1 0 be  found  frai  I’aine  to  California  and  fr^the  tip  of 
the  southern  shore  to  the  W.ost  •northern  point  in  our  land.  e— r husband 

uA>7Wt✓  , , , 

is  a־bout  to  go  to  work,  mupt  do  the  haisework,  the  daughter  has  gone 

to  her  office  and  the  little  hoy  ir  ready  for  school.  You  say  ohe  sane 
things  every  day  and  have  been  saying  them  for  years.  "Drive  carefully", 
"eat•  your  lunch",  "good  luck",  these  arc  stock  phrases  and  their  meaning 
has  long  escaped  you.  It  is  a routine  pattern  of  life  in  which  you  are 
settled,  its  comfort  and  ease  are  hecrming  to  you  a,nd  bespeak  of  a future 
vhich  will  be  as  channing  and  as  plentiful  as  the  days  vhich  have  passed. 
Your  name  is  of  no  real  consequenne  for  what  night  ha-^pen  in  your  heme 
could  easily  occur  in  thousands  of  others;  er.cept  that  the  case  v/hich  I am 
about  to  relate  to  you  is  of  a slightly  different  nature. 

The  doorbell  rings  anc’v  yai  answer  it.  Your  life,  by  virtue  of  that 
ring,  will  be  changed  and  you  will  never  be  tb.e  same  or  the  0־ 

ther  tleree  members  of  yorr  family.  The  man  who  has  rung-^ycur  door  is  an 
escaped  convict  who,  by  a nise,  gains  admittance  into  your  life  with  his 
other  t\70,  equally  desperate  comnaniens.  '■^'his  was  an  incident  vhich  hap- 
ened  in  real  life;  1 sa״w  it  in  tne  theater  xn  !.׳evv  xor..  x.x  ^ •c- 

"The  Desרדerate  Hours",  featuring  Ka.rl  Halden  av  1 v.hcm  ymi  may  recall 
for  his  superb  performance  as  the  priest  in  "On  Th.e  V/aterf ront " . 'ihese 
three -men  arc  da״ngerous:  there  is  the  youngest  of  the  tliree,  v׳ho  is  a boy 
in  dire  need  of  love  and  a n׳  mal  vmy  of  life  but  prevented  from  ever  en/ 
joying  the  fruits  of  normal  relati  onships  due  to  association  v7ith  unwhole- 
Eom.e  characters.  They  have  led  him  into  a path  of  c rime  and  destruction 
from  v׳h ich  he  will  emerge  a free  man  only  as  death  cl:ri-sfhim  for  herself. 
The  next  in  age,  already  in  his  middle  tliirties,  is  the  leader  ox  the  groip• 
Hard,  domineering,  cruel,  full  of  hn.tred  and  Vengeance,  he  terrorizes  thos^ 


a'bout  him  and  de£?pise9  the  world  for  what  it  hes  made  of  him.  +.11׳  ' ’ 

He  v/ants  money^ast!  wa.nts  to  epend  it  on  hio  own  plearures  and  cvercomee  his 
deep-seated  inferiority  complex  only  as  he  possesses  a gun  ־by  which  he  brn- 
tally  terrorizes  those  \\ho  step  in  his  path.  The  third  of  this  unholy  trio 
is  simply  a bully,  a professional  killer  whose  infamy  and  end  are  never  in 
doubt,  it  is  these  three  m-en  who,  literally,  invade  your  sacred  home  to 
turn  it  into  a hiding  place.  ihe3׳  v/ill  leave  only  after  having  made  a ne- 
cessary  contact  through  vhich  they  will  make  their  f.-nal  break  for  their  long 
sought  freedom.  The  time  vhich  they  spend  in  ypur  home  is  aptly  described, 
from ז י  our  point  of  view,  as  "The  Desperate  Hours".  Your  lives,  certainly, 
are  deeריly  affected,  i'he  mother  concerns  herself  with  the  fate  of  her  famiij/ 
the  father  attempts  seme  false  heroics♦-׳  v/h ich  swiftly  bring  him  pain  and  an- 
guish,  the  little  boy  has  read  too  many  adventure  stories  and,  in  trying  to 
save  the  far^ily^  he  cai’ses  iintold  problems  tc'  arise  xxhir.'זhב.ch  complicate 
matters  t o an  even  greater  extent.  It  is  in  this  setting  tha.t  the  boy  ree.l- 
izes  that  his  father  is  only  a very  ordinf.’.ry  human  being  and  not  the  perfecjfe 
hero  v/hom  he  h-as  fashioned  with  his  m-naginative  mind.  And  301ז,  forced  to 
live  wi'-  othree  m-en^wh׳^^  after  years  of  incarceration  are' little  mere  than 
depraved  human  beings,  also  brings  certain  suspects  of  coi’.rage  to  the  fore, 
with  cowa-rdied  hidden  not  too  far  below  the  surface.  Emoti  0ns  are  laid  bare, 
the  m,ind  begins  to  feel  at  the  enormity  of  the  captivity,  nerves  are  close  to 
the  broa?oing  point  and  it  is  evid’^t  to  one  and  all  that  soon,  very  soon, 
s0T״ething  m.ust  haריpen  which  v/ill  force  the  situation  into  the  open.  Help 
from  the  outside  is  unattainable;  the  terror  must  run  its  course.  It  can  not 
go  on,  the  strain  is  too  great,  the  tension  unbearable  for  each  member  of 
the  family  kna■זs  that  to  make  one  false  move,  one  revealing  gesture  to  the 
authorities  and  another,  innocent  member  of  the  family  v׳ill  pay  with  his  lif« 

y 

Such,  then,  are  the  desperate  hours  and  the  hours  turn  into  days.  his  v/as 
real,  this  is  the  essence  of  a very  fine  play  and  v/e  shall  av/ait  the  out- 
come  v'ith  ant  icipnti  cn  • 


iii . 


My  friends,  on  this  eve  of  hosh  Hashono  of  the  year  5716  all  of  us. 
in  fact  all  of  mnkind,  have  lived  throi'Ch  sane  ״desyerate  hours".  ¥e  have 
all  experienced  untold  misery  end  terror  and  uhat  hotter  tine  could  he 
found  than  the  present  to  review,  to  take  stock,  and  to  search  out  that 
uhich  v,lll  he  of  value.  It  has  been  a tine  when  manJcind  has  been  in  dire 
etraits,  a decade  has  passed  the  events  of  which  must  meet  the  test  of  our 
scrutiny  for  the  end  of  this  ten  year  period,  1945-1955,  leads  us  to  oele- 
brate  certain  anniversaries,  ’;hitüo  back  ten  years,  to  1945  and  you  will  re 
call  tn  era  when  all  seemed  good  and  גdנen  it  ap'-eared  to  us  all  that  nan- 
kind  was  on  the  road  to  pr<«reso,  stability  and  lasting  peace.  The  war 
with  Germany  ־nd  Japan  had  ended  and  the  conflict  which  we  had  so  enthusi- 
astioally  supported  had  defeated  the  tyrants  T-ho  stood  in  the  path  of  freed 
on.  ^ericans  we  emerged  from  the  holooust  as  members  of  a nation  which 

was  stronger  and  more  dynamic  than  any  other  in  the  world  and  ve  ״roudly 
boasted  of  our  pm..er  and  the  victory  which  we  had  brought  about,  llie  bells 
rang  ani  the  cheers  resounded:  the  world  stood  aghast  as  the  concentration 
camps  of  Europe  released  their  human  skeletons.  And  yet,  through  viogory, 
the  dignity  of  han  was  x’.pheld  b:  all  decent  and  f r׳  ethlnking  individuals 
the  world  over.  As  a necessary  oorrolary  to  this  peace,  we  joined  whole- 
heartedly  in  the  concerted  effort  of  many  nations  to  form  an  organization 
which  would,  in  years  to  oar-e,  bo  the  g״verning  body  of  a family  of  nations 
and  the  initials ‘u.h;'  became  a :'art  0^  c1״r  language.  Intentions  were  good 
promises  were  made,  people  relaooed  ard  the  era  of  the  millenium  was  just  a 
round  the  corner.  Am^ericans  were  ״od's  chosen  people  ihile  the  rest  of  th 
world  recovered  from  the  devastation  vhich  war  had  brnufh.t.  The  U.K.,  thrti 
..״ny  humanitarian  efforts  and  a.geneies,  brought  new  hope  and  life  to 
these  strife  ridden  areas,  lastly,  it  was  tnd  dawn  of  a■  nc.  e^a,  t-.e  At -m 
io  Bombs  hirst  upon  the  enemy  vdth  all  their  fury  and  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  human  helngs  were  no  mere,  obliterated  in  a flash  of  blir.ging  light. 

!'en  environed  a new  type  of  life,  scientists  dedicated  their  awesome  creati 


to  the  Eood  of  man,  Industry׳  v;a־  to  profit  and.  John  Horooy'e  olascio  ״Hlro 
chima"  heoair-e  a sotjcrine  factnr  in  onr  daily  e.-ciotenoe.  It  vae  a hoch  vhlo 
v,׳ap  read לי ו-  more  people,  ״ith  creator  intercet,  than  almoet  any  other  vol-m 
In  that  poet-war  period.  Life,  then,  looked  rosy  to  meet  of  ue  and  we  felt 
eeajre,  ha.npy  and  contented  for  we  faced  the  frturc  with  intentions  of 11!1 י 

inY  for  orrselves  and  for  those  to  follcn-.f. 

Blit  the  ^׳•eare  v.hich  hare  intervened  Mr  el?/  justified  the  high  expecta 

tiens  ana.  nohle  hopes  v.׳e  voiced  so  prayerfריlly  a decade  8,^0.  In  every  !מז• 
portent  area  of  life  -׳e  went  throucl!  reverses;  the  people  the  world  over 
were  subjected  tc  desperate  hours  which  strethlied  into  days  and  raenths  ?.nd 
years.  To  parallel  the  areas  which  we  have  already  sincled  oiit  for  ohser 
ration,  v;e  mil  find  that  nene  were  inr'une  to  the  debacle  of  national  in- 
security  and  individual  frustratirn.  Var  h.a.d  surely  ended  officially  in 
1946  and  the  messacea  for  the  Jewish  l^w^Year 

ful.  The  Jewish,  people  prayed.  Our  Äther,  Our  King,  insonhe  us  in  the 
Booh  of  Life,  and  for  the  first  tine  in  ra.ny  a year  «lese  intonations  seem 
ed  real.  Synagogues  flourished,  attendance  grew  and  we  lii.  ״ed  01ןו  voice^. 
to  on.r  Heavenly  :^athor  in  gratitןיde  and  adoration.  Life  was  Yood,  and  P.os 
Hah  ono  signalled  the  beginning  of  a new  era  for  us  and  for  all  our  civili 
zaticn.  Hn^..rever,  the  suceeding  years  brought  and  heard  chilling  phrases, 
gloom  and  biting  recrininat i ■־־ns . ■^hc  cold  war  began  one.  the  _iotle  hot 
wars  smoldered  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Violance,  destruction, 
corruption,  famine  and  crea,ti  on  of  m re  ter:.’ifying  weapons  were  the  order 
of  the  day־  Research  wa.s  instituted,  specialists  were  souf:-'t,  the  temper 
of  the  ti->es  changed,  fear  gripped  the  heart  of  man  and  terror  was  evident 
in  all  phases  of  national  life.  •״I’t,  not  one  rian  was  hired  or  sought  vh  ׳ 
would  worlc  full  time  for  the  attainment  of  a just  and  lasting  peace  on  ear 


I 


In  auch  a climate  of  opinicn,  the  agency  for  world  peace  vaa  uraotically, 
UEeleoe«änd  ■became,  rather,  a scunding  board  for  ewer/  more  perfect  ״ropa- 
ganda  teohniquea.  These  arc  the  events  which  all  too  readily  slip  into  th■ 
background  of  our  minds,  rarely  brought  to  the  fore:  they  cause 0. י  to 


.זי 


shudder  and  trerahle  as  we  ithinh  of  the  horrors  vhich  nifht  have  ־been  part 
of  our  lives.  And  the  ־belligerent  attitude^  of  nati■  ns  and  representatives 
was  carried  into  the  daily  life  of  our 16יי60 ע  as  well,  ׳■inhere  once  was  a ma) 
named  T.cCarthy  v.ho  struck  in  secret  places  and  accused  and  threatened  and 
"brought  dishonor  to  our  entire  population.  \Vhi}.e  he  reigned  suprcTnej  as  a 
little  self-made  god  on  earth,  individual  nrivacy  was  invaded  and  the  shock 
of  his  investigations  left  scars  on  people,  never  to  ־be  removed.  All  this 
swelled  the  ־beginning  of  an  of  conservatism  which  wזas  felt  throughout 

the  land,  in  every  phase  of  our  lives.  In  religion  particularly,  althoiigh 
in  other  fields  as  wrell,  a trend  tov/ards  orthodoxy 3.8ז' י  not±ca־ble,  not  un- 
like  the  revivalist! c experiences  of  decades  ago.  People  sought  comfort  an 
solace,  security  and  sta־bility  and  the  standards  of  dogma  and  funda^ientalis 
v/ere  raised  high  a’bove  the  heads  of  li'bera.ls.  huge  throngs  came  to  he^  p the 
evangelist  ^illy  Graham  expound  "Hihe  "basic  doctrine  of  the  fundamentalist 
sects  and  a host  of  upset  and  distrought  T״'eopleä  bought  more  nev;ly  revised 
Bi־bles  than  any  other  previ  ous  generation.  Songs  dealing  with  religious 
themes,  no  matter  howr  innocuous,  made  the  leading  list  of  best  sellers,  such 
meaningless  and  trite  songs  as  ”Tty  *^’riend”,  ”The  T.an  Upstairs  ',  and  a jazzed 
up  version  of  ”The  Bible  Tells  me  So”,  found  their  buyers  among  those  who 
hop4d  to  find  comfort  in  these  superficial  themes  which  s03רוce  of  salvation, 
horr'an  Vincent  Peale  gathered  great  crov-ds  wherever  he  spoי-e  and  w’ith  his  t ן 

י • ■L.  ־, 

0g,py  inxKxxj?  of  gaining  selfassurance  found  a whole  new/  aucience  thro/jgh ז^ י!! 
pit,  radio  and  publicati  ens . On  the  national  scene  he  was  had  led  as  a new/ 
P0Pigri0־L|e  leader.  Ueo— orth  od. oxy  flourished  and  the  basic  doctrine^  espoused 
byitheir  leaders  told  /is  that  man  was  ba,sica.ll3^  evil  and  depraved.  Salva.ti 
could  only  be  found  throng,  a vaguely  defined  doctrine  of  atonement;  they 
cured  the  ills  within  the  hearts  of  the  sufferer  for  the  moment  but  did  not 
remove  the  pröblem  in  terms  of  reality.  And  lastly,  there  was  the  matter  of 
a constant  threat  of  the  Atomic  or  Hydrogen  •^orabs  ex10^־ding  over  our  heads 
and  causing  a kind  of  destruction  which  would  make  all  previous  conflegra- 
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tionp  loolc  lil'd  little  ־bon-firee  Icindled  in  poraeonep  ■back  yard.  !legations, 
radiation,  fallout:  theae  were  the  v/orda  which  were  added  to  our  vocahulary 
and  the  world  wae  in  anguieh  ae  to  the  destruction  which  might  happen  becau 
se  of  ,it.  ho  single 16יי60ר י  would  remain  immune  and  the  tension  heightened; 
yet,  more  and  more  ir responsi'ble  ־people  'blithel3’^  told  the  world  that  all 
could  be  resolved  if  such  a bomb  would  be  loosed  unon  the  enemy,  ho  re 

gard,  of  course,  for  the  life  to  be  lost,  the  ■nronert^?■  t o be  destroyed,  the 
sorrow  to  be  caused  or  the  vreeping  of  the  peo־ple  as  they  survey,  if  they  ma 
na.ge  to  survive,  the  obliteration  of  cities  and  po־pulati ons . Harrison 
’^ro^׳’n,  1'׳Eiting  the  editorial  in  the  "SAturdi.7/  Review"  stated  quite  openly, 
and  with  truth,  "We  are  told  thaf  in  the  years  since  Hiroshima  we  have  crea־ 
ed  a hiph-cr  standard  of  living  thaii  has  ever  been  achieved  b7/  an3^  nation  in 
history.  But  I fear  that  cur  gaudy  a.ut  or׳!  o biles  and  our  gadgets  have  hypno- 
tized  us  to  the  ־point  where  we  live  in  a dream  world;  we  have  become  divorc- 
ed  from  the  vjorld  of  reality  \d1icjh  lies  outside•  I fear  that  unless  we  awal 
en  soon  from  our  world  of  dreams  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a world  of  night- 
mares  v^hich  will  ps-le  the  nightmare  of  Hiroshima  into  insignificance."  This 
then,  is  the  lesson  of  our  review;  look,  hov/  fat  we  have  come  since  1945 
v.hen  all  wae  well.  Or,  perhaps,  this  should  be  a o^uestion  particularly  as 
v;e  face  ־örj  e genesis  of  another  year  of  Jewish  history:  look,  how  far  have  wo 
cone?  Has  it  been  for  good  or  m.ust  \-!e  hide  our  heads  in  shame? 

Tidily,  the  decade  which  has  passed  has  been  filled  with  "Desperate  Houi 
Our  homes,  also,  have  been  invaded  bj־׳  the  forced  of  evil  and  destruction, 
not  unlike  ־the  ־play  which  I mentioned  to ז י ou  at  the  very  beginning.  V/e  \7er 
held  captive  by  forced  beyond  our  co?t  rol,  which  forced  themselves  into  our 
h״mee  and  lives,  ־^it , as  in  the  ־fh.eater,  a solu11־ion  has  to  be  found,  *he 
gangst  rs  are  cut  down  one  by  one,  the  family  despite  a sudden  burst  of  ter״ 
or  survives  intact  and  at  the  end  of  the ־׳ ־'lay’־  you  see  them  all,־  vividly  a.nd 
in  unforgettable  posture,  standing  in  the  hallw׳ay  of  their  hcm.e.  •^'or  the 
first  time  in  many^  hours,  it  has  been  cleansed  of  evil  influence.  ITctbrnr, 

y * 
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father,  sieter  and  ־brother:  they  stand  a little  ־bowed  ־but  together;  their 
faith  in  one  another  has  not  ־been  dissolved  and  the  decency  of  the  father 
has  not  ־been  touched  ־b;'’  the  horri־ble  ex׳״־erience  v/hich  he  has  undergone. 

Life  will  continue,  that  is  understood;  ־but  with  a difference.  They  n^H 
knoi־;  th.a.t  they  have  suffered  together  and  hnve  survived;  they  ha.ve  sacrific 
ed  for  one  another  and  the  re  ־by,  are/stirngthened , The  final  curtain  descend 
as  the  four,  from  various  corners  of  the  roam  ־begin  their  slow  v;allo  tc׳^גard 
each  other,  to  en־brace  in  deeper  love.  Is  it  not  similar  to  the  ca.se  of לז ס 
world,  are  vie  not  privileged  to  hope  and  pray  tha.t  our  desperate  hours  are 
over  and  have  passed  into  history?  It  is  a year  of  anniversaries  for  with 
the  mention  of  the  end  of  the  war  vie  have  a lessening  of  fonsion  in  the 
I'orld;  the  U.N,  has  met  again  iinder  more  plea.s  nt  circumstances  in  San  Tran 

cisco  a.nd  ,the  Atom  ^omh  scare  has  reyeeded  into  f^hc  ־backgound,  at  least  for 

1 ^ /t  /n  /׳  ^ , 

the  time  ־beinf  . ־t'eonie  have  ־become  more  courageous,  the  spirit  of  man  has 
tal'en  heart  again,  the  mood  of  the  ti  es  is  m.ore  suggestive  for  a ־brighter 
and  more  meaningful  tomorr0T׳% 

finally,  where  does  Judaism  find  its  place  in  this  survey  of  cur  past? 
hhat  of  Refoim  Judaism?  Perhaps  with  pardonable  pride  it  would  be  T׳׳ell  for 
me  to  say  that  we  of  the  reform  movement  have  never  !!lowed  the  spirit  of 
pessimism  to  dampen  our  outlook  on  life,  V/e  have  prospered  and  gained  and 
made  headway  on  the  basis  of  our  merit,  on  the  brs\s  of  ov.t  ideology  and  our 
neo  le  stand  T:nited  a.nd  at  ease,  Ve  have  not  ch,.'^ngpd  our  v;ay  of  life,  have 
olv^ays  sought  to  gra-pple  1:ith  reality  rrther  than  attempting  to  alleviate  t 
ills  o?  m.an  by  some  disputable  method,  ^^he  ITew  Year  which  vie  begin  tonigרוt 
opens  up  grea.t  vista.s  of  challenge,  of  sa.crifice  and  of  achievement  for  Jei's 
for  air  brethren  a.nd  for  the  w’orld  a.s  a whole.  Biit , recall  the  stoig׳  of  the 


"Desperate  Hours"  and  you  will  note  tha.]b  each  of  the  members  of  that  family 
had  to  sacrifice,  h^d  to  be  burdened  and  had  to  m.a.ke  adjust־  ent s befojf'^  the  u 
love  carried  tham  throng,  to  final  victory,  \vhy  should  it  be  any  different 
with  us?  It  is  to  this  questi  m of  sacrifice  to  TU-,ich  vie  must  direct  our 
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attention  tomorrov;  mornine  vhen  ve  all  maloe  our  attempt  to  ohift  from 
thie  presentation  of  a general  theme  to  the  more  important  areas  of  the 
nartioular.  lhat  can  you  anfl  I do  and  what  is  expected  of  us  ? ^.here  do 
we  go  from  here  and  what  is  otir  place  in  the  scheme  of  things?  Will  lifo 
overpower  us  or  shall  we  have  a share  in  the  creation  of  a better  and  fin- 
er  future?'׳^ 'thJ^i^ht'^f' what  has  gone  before,  these  are  the  questions 

T’ith  v'hich 811.רי ס 6’. י  dep.l  on  the  Tnorro׳/'־• 

Hosh  Hashono  of  5716  and  a decade  has  passed.  We  have  become  more 
gentle,  the  evil  has  left  UB  in  part,  tensicn  has  abated  and  although  we 
are  weary  we  see  a glimner  of  hope  before  us. ־ ״ill  is  not  10.  t and  man,  can 
dare  to  take  heart  again.  The  family  looks  at  each  other  and  realize^S  that 
it  has  been  triimphant;  the  family  of  Man  sees  each  other  and  finds  that  it 
can  live  ■^Ogef  er  in  harmony  if  the  proper  adjustments  and.  sacrifices  are־ 
brought  upon  the  alter  of  humanity.  Bombs  '■׳ill  never  solve  a problem,  lu 
daism  is  a peace-loving  faith  which  seeks  to  exalt  man  and  preaches  not  on- 
ly  to  the  Jew  but  to  all  men.  Let  the  world  kne׳■״  that  ״e  believe  in  Man  a 
we  believe  ths,t  he  can  rise  to  insplr־d  height0־1 ' .־  achieve  perfection  we 
must  work,  hope  and  dream  and  have  good  faith  in  our  abilities.  As  we  stan 

on  the  threshold  of  the  Hew  Year  xnS  the  message  can  only  be  this:  that  fr  - 

j 4. ״״״ ״  -Fvom  ri  if-f !יס!]  ty  we  hrve  cor1׳e  cloee  to 

terror  we  have  moved  to  peace,  that  irom  oii.. 

adjustment,  that  from  strain  and  stress  we  have  come  to  live  in  a world  \.h1 
is  a bit  more  friendly  and  wholesome.  Wiat  bettor  opportunity  than  this 
night  can  wo  find  to  dedicate  ourselves?  In  the  presened  of  Sod  and  our 
fellow  we  pledge  that  we  shall  be  a party  to  this  new  era  of 

amiability,  that  irresponsible  action  shall  be  eliminated  fr״m  our  life  and 
that  concern  '1th  the  other  *h-vt  shall  be  of  prim.ary  imuortanoe  to  us  in  the 

to  come.  Sh.all  '■־e  live  and  ״rofit,  shall  '■׳e  have  faith  and  beיieve, 

shpiil  v׳e  he  Icind  and  lock  to  ^odj 

A ne;  year,  a new  life;  a new  day  and  a new  attitude.  Vfen  we  look 
back  years  from  no,־,  l״t  this  be  the  year  of  anniversaries  "'hen  we  shall  be 


O'- 
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p.־bTe  to  celobrate  the  of  t>:e  dimity  of  m.n יסמ ס  the  prorise  0־?^  o,  | 

I 

V;Ptt,f>T>  life.  The  ■"'׳epper.  te  Hours  a, re  ov^r  end  dono;  rleop  soTindly  this  '] 

i»■  VMA  A«  >€» 1 ׳ 

מi^יt  of  the  He’■׳  Year  and  nay  tריd  davm  siH”״!  tho  ■bee־inninp  of  qןוiet,  se- 
renity  and  pea.ce.  So  ’־a;.’  ye  recall  this  ■*■'■oeh  Hashono  ״s  the  years  lead  us 
into  the  ^hיtייre. 

-מסייויג־  • 
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3e"t,  17, 

Sat. ־ז. ג. 
i-cch  Hash  cno  . 


Oheh  *^h^i י׳י ס  Conrre. 
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0ת1ח6^י/ • Fraverp  f H.H,  \ 

As  the  nig-ht  sv'iftly  approacV’es,  1.׳e  Gather  in  Thy  KoiTse  of  Worship 

vU 

to  •oov  Thee  homace  and  י—  marh  the  heginninG  of  a nev  year.  Me  raise  cur 
voices  unto  Thee  for  having  Wept  us  in  heai,th,  for  having  spared  us  to  see  ■ן 
the  davn  of  one  roore  year  of  Thy  creatirn.  Over  five  thousand  years  have 

passed  into  Jevdsh  hist 017/  and  those  of  yestpryear  are  lovingly  and  unfor-,  } 

.[!' 

gettahly  linioed  v.^ith  our  0T‘׳n  persons.  The  chain  of  thought  and  ohedience  ן 

11•  f 

to  Thv  conra.nd1^׳׳ent s has  ennahled  tip  to  face  every  trial  and  terror j f^e  *;  ; 
many  years  of  rersec1rti׳n  and  hatred  ha״ve  not  di.illed  our  vision  of  Thee.  .ן; 
how  we  live  in  a land  of  freedom.  I ay  v׳e  ever  he  ^^׳orthy  of  this  pre- 


j 

ci  ous  heT'itage  and  kh  may  \^e  so  act  ourselves  that  honor  and  gl017^  shall 

■] 

ever  he  brought  to  Thy  holy  Name,  hay  the  year  v/e  are  a.hcut  to  enter  hringj 
health  and  ^_״**^to  us  and  our  loved  ones;  may  peace  and  hlessings  he  the^  ן 
lot  of  our  f ellov,׳na.,n  and  our  brethren  overseas.  Fe  gracious  unto  t.is,  0 


נו 

our  heaven^.y  'ii’ather>  forgive  our  sins  a^nd  pardon  our  iniquities;  grant  up 

■(;hp  ptrength  and  resoluteneps  of  ■pur־^ose  to  mend  0י.נ1ו  v;ayp  so  that  the  re~  5 

solves  of  this  Rosh  Hashono  shall  have  m^a-ning  for  us  and  shal^  clothe  us 
in  dignity  and.,  hollneps.  '’Fra״ised  he  Th^Uj  0 Ford-y  our  God. j King  of  the 

I 

Universe > who  ha.st  ?-cept  us  alive»  hast  sustained  us  and  hroiight  us  to  this 
blessed  dr^/."  Amen.  ■j 

ן 

4 יי-^ , , V J-/-V.4. 

יזיד^  dn-t.>Y1  nf  thio-^^  mar׳7-י  our  entry  into  the  first  day  of  the  ne\^  year 
Me  have  come  together  to  worship  Thee,  0 Ford,  a.nd  to  voice  our  gratitude 

for  f'״e  many  gifts  vrhich  Thou  hast  po  graciru.piy  bestowed  upon  us.  Favor  us 

with  Th.y  mercy  a.nd  be  gentle  v/ith  oiir  tranrgressi  ^ns . Our  heavenly  Father, 
\re  are  but  mortals  and  stand  before  Thine  alter  v/ith  humility  and  hope  that 
Th^u  mayept  forgive  and  pardon  the  sins  v/hich  Thy  frail  children  have  com- 
mitted . 

We  qeeh  the  light  of  Thy  guidance  and  v/isd.cm,.  Be  near  unto  ns  al?  po 
that  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do  v.^e  may  be  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
nlease  Thee  and  dccom7'liph  that  vdiich  ip  v/orthy  in  Thine  eyes.  The  shad־^ 


iüfMi^iitMiriar  <1  nM  7לד־; 


of  illnp.B^  and  'bereaT'ement  has  heen  cast  over  riany  of  our  hut  we  have| 

< 

the  faith  to  hn0T־f  that  v/e  phall  see  lifht  in  Th^׳■  lifht  and  thet  Thou  art 

heelinpיי1-ל.8ר ו ־  to  every  bounded  soul. 

T'^p.y  this  day  signal  the  start  of  a■  new  ?.ife  for  us  al.lj  and  may  the 
words  of  our  mouths  and  the  meditations  of  cur  hearts  he  accewtahle  before 
'i'hee,  our  Roch  and  our  Redeerae/fr.  Amen. 


THE  PO\^R  OP  WQl-OJS. 


The  Torah  portion  \^ich  we  have  read  this  Sathath  evening  is  called 
"Devorim".  With  its  Hebrew  name  it  echoes  not  only  the  opening  nhrase/  of 
the  fifth  hook  of  Moses  hut  characterizes  all  that  is  to  follow.  "These  are 
the  words"  introduces  one  of  the  most  fascinating  volumes  in  our  entire  lit- 
eraturd  for  hente  the  events  of  the  life  time  of  our  people  are  summarized  & 
placed  amid  a strictly  religious  setting.  But  the  most  important  aspect ^of 
this  hook  are  the  "words"  for  in  Devorira  Moses  speaks  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion  as  well  as  chastizeraent . Por  our  leader,  who  chooses  his  phrases  care- 
fully,  words  are  not  mere  sounds  which  emanate  from  the  throat.  His  termi- 
nology  implies  a message  which  has  the  power  to  lift  to  the  vei’y  heights 
that  which  is  to  he  accounted  pras^eworthy  and  cast  down  into  the  ־oit  of  de- 
jection  those  !■/ho  have  transgressed  the  revealed  word  of  the  Almighty,  Lik^- 
wise,  the  rahhis  were  impressed  with  the  importance  and  power  of  words  and 
thus  they  commented  that  the  Torah,  that  is  the  Word  of  God,  may  he  likened 
to  a hee.  That  simple,  ordinary,  ever-nresent  creation  of  God  has  a two- 
fold  potential:  it  may  sting  and  hurt  and  thus  depress  its  adversary,  it  may 
also  gladden  the  heart  of  man  hy  its  ability  to  produce  honey  and  sweetness, 
\Ie  infer  from  this  lesson  of  the  rahhis*  that  the  words  of  the  Torah  have  a 
double  purpose;  "These  are  the  words"  which  may  bring  bitterness  to  the  life 
of  man,  and  "These  are  the  words"  which  may  fill  his  being  with  hanpiness  & 
fulfillment.  Words, then,  imply  a message  which  may  he  used  to  the  good  of 
man  as  v/ell  as  his  ultimate  degredaticn,  ] 

As  Moses  of  old  used  the  inspired  words  of  our  Torah  to  commend  or  re- 
proof  so  have  many  others, of  our  own  and  recent  eras,  used  words  for  the  pu1> 
poses  to  which  they  have  believed  themselves  to  be  dedicated.  Take  the  case 
of  Winston  Churchill,  a great  leader  in  both  war  and  peace,  who  used  the 
gift  of  words  in  order  to  mobilize  the  English  language.  He  lent  courage, 
detirmination  and  conviction  to  the  frightened  and  perhaps  disheartened 
people  of  the  British  Isles,  As  the  sounds  rumbled  from  the  depths  of  this 
h^עn^.n  being,  the  vibrations  were  transformed  into  a battle  cry  and  into  an 
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incentive  to  action.  His  v;ords , then,  becaiae  messages  of  hope  and  faith. 

As  with  the  analogy  of  the  bee,  Churchillian  prose  stung  the  people  to 
greater  effort  and  provided  them  with  the  sweetness  of  assurance  that  al- 
thou^  the  Empire  mi^t  last  a thousand  years  , this  was  their  finest  hour. 

But,  let  us  not  forget,  the  honey  and  sting  of  words  may  also  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Ve  need  only  look  to  the  tyrants  and  dictators  of  more 
recent  times.  A great  orator  like  Hitler  was  able  to  transform  his  people 
into  a multitude  of  craving,  hungrj־׳,  fanatic  followers  v/hose  chants  of  o- 
bedience  sounded  like  the  cry  of  an  anim-al  as  tt  prepares  for  mcrtal  com- 
bat.  How,  we  must  grant  the  fact  that  in  a certain  sense  Hitler  v;as  also 
a dedicated  individual;  that  his  people  believed  in  the  cause  with  which  he 
presented  them  as  we  were  convinced  of  the  righteousness  ofour  side.  He  & 
his  ilk  have  used  the  povrer  of  v/ords  and  the  message  v;hich  these  phrases 
convey,  to  arouse  people  to  acts  of  infamy,  to  bring  fo  the  fore  xu  a stra^ 
of  cpstiality  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  are  unable  to  assert 
their  individuality  in  our  society  except  by  acts  of  orut^aty,  dominance 
and  an  air  of  superiority  which  is  basically  as  false,  rotton  and  weak  as 
the  system  which  produces  it.  Therefore,  the  analogy  of  the  bee  holds  true 
again:  the  sting  of  the  worfls  of  the  tyrant  brings /ihannlness  to  those  in 
his  path,  while  the  י oney  of  his  message  is  welcomed  by  all  those  who  need 
the  sweetness  of  a cause  viiioh  will  gain  them  the  respect  and  worship  en- 
gendered  bj׳^  fear  and  terror. 

And  there  is  still  another  catagory  of  men  who  use  words  not  to  en- 
courage  and  uplift  or  to  embitter  and  degrade  but  to  state  a conaltion  or 
fact  in  order  to  warn  or  counsel.  These  men  are  often  unpopular  as  is 
most  evident  when  we  cast  a brief  glance  at  the  careers  of  the  prophets  Je- 
remiah  and  Amos.  The  former  spoke  loudly  and  often  of  the  iniquities  of 
his  •people  and  prophesied  thejdoom  of  Jerusalem  in  clear  a.nd  unmistakable 
terms.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  insight  with  abuse,  confinement,  and  threat־ 

Amos  snoke  in  -he  precincts  of  the  toyal  Temple  at  Beth-El 


of  execTiticn. 
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concerning  the  ahominaticnc  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  had  to  flee  for  his 
life•  But > the  words  were  true  although  the  message  was  not  heeded*  How 
similar  is  this  situation  to  the  problems  which  face  us  in  our  own  day!  The 
modkern  pronhets  are  straining  to  he  heard  and  warn  us  of  our  impending  do  cm. 
Their  words,  also,  have  the  sting  and  sv/eetness  of  the  hee.  Several  months 

tthe  late  Dr.  Eint-tein  and  eight  of  his  fellov;  scienti|<sts  took  it  upon 

emselves  to  v/arn  us  in  plain,  unadorned  and  yet  eloquent  lang1.1age.  They 

spoke  not  as  members  of  a certain  continent,  creed  or  but  as  human5  v7ho 

are  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  he  continued  existence  of  our  spe- 

cies  m.ay  be  in  doubt•  ¥e  have  come  to  a point  in  our  society,  they  caution 

us,  where  the  destruction  of  such  major  cities  as  N,Y.,  London  or  llcscow 

will  be  looked  upon  as  minor  disasters  for  the  question  before  us  is  of  much 

greater  magnitmde:  Shall  we  put  an  end  to  the  human  race  or  shall  mankind  r- 

nounce  war?  Shall  we  have  continual  progress  in  happiness,  knowledge  and 

wisdom  or  shall  we  choose  a thermo-nuclear  death  because  v;e  can  not  forget 

our  quarrrels?  As  one  member  of  human  society  to  another,  they  say,  the  way 

lies  o־oen  to  a new  paradise  or  the  risk  of  universal  oblitera.ti on,  «-»hall  we! 

who  have  so  much  at  stake,  listen  and  heed  or  shall  v/e  plunge  headlong  into 

oblivion?  The  sting  of  destruction  or  the  weetness  of  progress  is  the  choic 

which  has  been  placed  before  us•  I believe  that  their  word,  plea  and  messa 

in  tima  väll  assume  thp  ■nrn-norti  ons  0 a similar  choice  to  be  found  in  the 

/ ק ( • ו,׳־י •J  P ״ AjfJ  •ג/ 

book  which  v/e  have  begun  to  read  this  Sabbath  eve;  L have  set  before  thee  11: 

9 I i f ד O  ל‘ ' ( ע ד - , ל < ר 

and  death,,  the  blessing  and  the  curse;  therefore,  choose  li  .־e,  then  and  thy 
seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  and  to  hearken  unto  His  voice,  and  to  cleave 
unto  Him.” 

¥hat,  then,  remains  for  us  at  this  pcint?  You  and  I are  not  Churchills,| 
nor  Hitlers,  nor  Einsteins  but  mostly  composed  of  that  group  of  men  and  v/omor 
who  live  from  day  to  da.y  seeking  to  bring  a measure  of  ha'^piness  and  light  tc 
those  about  us•  And,  yet,  the  power  of  words  lies  in  our  hands  as  veil;  our 
words  also  can  cause  a sting  in  the  hearts  of  others  or  bring  sweetness  to 
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those  v/ith  vAiam  v/e  are  associated»  If  v;e  be  dedicated  individuals  v׳e  shall 
realize  that  it  is  within  our  power  tc  comfort  or  embitter,  to  declare  or 
restrain,  to  plead  or  demand,  to  challenge  or  obey,  to  cause  sorrow  and  joy 
as  well  as  inspire  love  and  devoticn.  But  for  our  v/ords  to  have  an  effect, 
we  must  merge  that  which  comes  from  the  mouth  v/ith  that  which  emanates  fr^m 
xhe  heart,  Mords  of  prayer,  for  instance,  can  be  spoken  in  many  ways  but 
hold  real  meaning  only  if  we  are  committed  to  that  which  we  sneak.  It  is 
also  v'^thin  our  power  to  send  forth  v/ords  of  endeairoent  and  comfort  to  fho^ 
nigh  unto  us  and  yet  these  sentim-nts,  by  reason  of  our  attitude,  can  be 
empty  phrases  devoid  of  true  feeling  and  lacking  in  content.  Pew  of  us  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  stand  in  the  courts  of  the  idol  worshipper  but 
many  of  us  are  given  the  chan  e to  spealc  of  comfort  and  faith  to  our  loved 
ones  and  friends  when  they  are  in  need  or  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Let 
the  v/ords  we  speak  never  sting  another  into  tears  of  sadness  or  loneliness 
but  riiay  they  alv/ays  be  a healing  balm  to  every  wounded  soul.  Lay  the  mess־• 
age  we  bringjbe  an  incentive  to  action  for  the  weak  and  hesitant  and  despoid 
ent , ^׳^y  the  words  we  utter  alv/ays  be  a source  of  inspiration^  love  and 

devotion  to  those  v/ith  v/ham  v/e  v/ant  to  achieve  a closer  bond  of  unity. 

Words,  as  v/e  have  had  cause  to  see,  may  be  used  for  man3'■  purposes,  as 
diverse  as  the  sounds  v/hich  usher  them  forth,  V/hen  we  speak,  let  our  liart^ 
and  mind  and  mouth  se  merged  in  a common  ideal  and  message  as  m.an  v/or^^s  for 
the  survival  of  his  society,  for  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance  of  this  world  in  which  v/e  !.ive,  Ihen  shall  the  v/ords  of  our  mouth 
and  the  meditations  of  the  heart  of  man  be  acceptable  before  us,  as  one פ : י 
being  to  another,  and  before  our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer, 

Amen. 


ii^.t  i 


Blktiraore 


July  22,  1955, 
Pridaj־׳  evening 


Balt,  Heb,  Cong, 

Joint  Summer  Services 


IS  IT  a.OICE  OR  FATE? 


^rely  you  are  all  av/are  of  the  fact  that  x his  is  the  Sabhath  ־ori  or 

to  the  holyday  of  ■'■'■osh  Hashono.  Soon  the  gaiety  of  the  j^ear  and  the  decor- 

um  of  the  normal  manner  of  worship  shall  be  superceded  bj^  the  solemnity 

which  is  synonymous  with  the  onrushing  Days  of  Av/e.  In  this  setting,  the 

import 

Torah  portion  which  we  have  read  this  morning  is  of  great  xi:5a2±f±]s:.״nce, 

since  i±־r-•  message  is  not  only  timely  but,  even  of  greater  significance,  is 

read  on  the  very  Day  of  Atonement.  ¥e  are  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  0 

Moses;  the  people  are  assembled  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  Deuteronomy 

speaks  to  our  ancestors  in  a new  Itey;  the  ritualism  of  days  gone  by  Isßio 

longer  valid  and  the  sacrifices  of  a,nimals  vail  no  longer  satisfy  the  de- 

mands  of  the  Alrni^ty,  Morality  and  Ethics,  Justice  and  Righteoi  sness : 

these  are  the  forces  which  are  to  direct  the  lives  of  the  people  from  this 

day  onwa.rd.  If  the  pe0'״'le  obey,  they  \<ill  be  rexjarded  with  Li׳;e  and  the 

Good;  if  they  swerve  from  the  coimnandments  set  before  them,  their  lot  will 

be  one  of  trial  and  tribulation,  Consequently,  we  have  a great  challenge 

set  before  our  People,  those  of  yesteryear  and  the  present  generation,  ״I 

have  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse;  therefore 

/?־r  ?^^  ^ ^  ׳■ג ׳ מ ר 

choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  live^  tliou  'and  thy^seed,"  " ‘  ־ ל ׳ ־ • ־ י 

The  most  important  word  in  this  verse  is  "choose".  Inherent  in  this 
concept  is  the  thought  that  man  has  freed  an  of  v7ill,  v/hich  is  so  vital  in 
relati0)jto  our  attitude  regarding  the  Ipa^garies  of  life;  that  man  has  the  a- 
bility,  even  the  duty,  to  choose  which  way  of  life  he  \d.ll  follov/.  In  our 
biblical  verse  we  a.re  aslxed  to  choose  between  life  and  death,  the  blessing 
and  the  curse  but  this  element  of  clioice  ma.y  be  carried  ®ver  into  other  a- 
reas  of  our  daily  existence  as  v7ell.  All  things  being  equal,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  tlrie  element  of  Choice,  or  Freedom  of  Will,  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  doctrines  to  be  found  in  our  faith.  Our  most  notable  philosophers, 
as  those  of  other  faiths  and  creeds,  h_avc  discussed  this  conce״־t,  its  pros 
and  cons,  and  have  alv/aye  proclaimed  ±35x  to  their  People  that  freedom  of 
choice  is  basic  to  spiritual  wellbeing.  One  must  believe,  they  tell  us. 
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that  man  is  capahle  of  changing  for  the  better  not  only  himself  but  also 
the  society  in 'which  he  lives•  V/ithout  this  thought  to  guide  and  sustain 
us,  ve  v/ould  be  as  an  immobile  and  insensitive  object,  to  be  buffeted  about 
by  the  elem.ents  surrounding  us.  This  is  not  v/hat  the  Almighty  intended  for 
His  children  vho  are,  in  tmth,  "little  lower  than  the  angels". 

But  an  amazing  state  of  mind  is  evident  among  our  people  in  this  time 
and  age.  The  v;ord  "choice"  has  been  displaced  by  the  yoxd  "fa,te";  people 
no  longer  believe  that  they  have  a chance  to  improve  their  status  but  are 
obliged  to  live  their  daily  lives  in  conformity  with  the  forces  which  have 
kept  them  confined  to  the  present  day.  Take  the  case  of  a nation  at  'wai? 
and  you  \?ill  see  slogans  arise  v/hich  mirror  the  attitude  of  the  s oldies 
in  the  field.  These  carry  the  message  tha.t  ail  is  detirmined  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  deliberate  with  self-help.  In  World  War  11,'  hov7  often  did  I 
hear  the  phrse,  "when  your  number’s  up,  it’s  up"  and  in  the  Korean  conflict 
we  heard  the  explanation  of  life’s  hta^^penings  reti  ona,lized  awa3׳■  b3^  the  say- 
ing  "Tha.t  ’ s Hie  way  the  ball  bounces",  bhat  these  ־ohrases  convey  is  a feel 
ing  of  helplessness  and,  perha,ps,  self-pity  for  it  is.  understood  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  soldier  that  when  it  hs  his  turn  to  die  or  be  hurt,  he  will 
suffer  and  cone  to  the  end  of  his  usefulness.  In  other,  more  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances,  v/e  have  the  same  prevailing  opinion.  IIov;  do  people  explain 
reverses  both  in  the  persona.l  and  bu.siness  realms  of  their  activities?  Hov.׳ 
do  they  acc,a1.1nt  for  what  befalls  them  in  their  every  day  a.ffairs?  '.;hen 
death  strikes  or  v/hen  desease  or  fata.l  illness  them  low,  the  stock 

ansvזer  'is  "v/ell,  ־that  can  one  do"  or,  as  to  sum  it  all  un,  "That’s  fa.te"’• 
H0V7  often  have  v!e  made  our  sick  calls  and  have  been  f aceijf  I'ith  a.  relative 
who  is  completely  in  d.eenair,  with  out  courage  or  conviction  or  faith  in  a 
Pwer  that  is  higher  than  all  nf  us?  In  short,  without  hope  and  belief 
ahile  the  brec-th  of  life  is  still  !׳ithin  a loved  one,  or  even  vhen  a person 
has  passed  from  this  earthly  scene,  our  people  look  to  fate,  rather  than 
faith,  in  order  to  ansv/er  their  problems.  In  eimmation,  the  turning  to’.’ard 
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fate  as  the  ui.timate  ansvזe^  to  life’s י יroblems  has  become  more  then  a mere 
attitude  for  many  of  ; it  is,  v;e  must  sadly  note,  a whole  philosophy  of 
despa.ir  a.nd  an  attitude  of  negati  on  viiich  encompasses  every  phase  of  our 
life. 

Nor׳;,  vrhen  we  look  at  this  thought  process  a little  more  closely,  we 
can  see  that  its  logical  extent!  on  can  lead  to  all  sorts  of  "׳roblenis.  In 
fact,  carry  this  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  and  you  have  no  more  need  fb  r 
life,  its  pleasures,  its  values  or  its  vitality,  A person  who  sneaks  and 
acts  as  a cohfirmed  fatalist  might  just  as  well  renounce  his  role. in  the 
world  of  activity,  For  instance,  whjr  ä1־  ouid  the  fatalist  work  or  do  any- 
thing  at  all?  After  all,  if  what  is  r1־׳eant  will  come  to  pa,ss,  he  will  sire 
ly  ft!  !fill  his  role  sooner  or  later/  \Vhat|is  the  sense  of  honing,  or  dream 
ing  or  praying  or  believing  in  anything;  v/hy  have  a goal  in  life  or  a pur- 
pose  since  a.11  is  detirmined  a.nyway?  ־*■his  type  of  individ.ual  reed  not 
have  any  incentive  v'hatever,  let  him  take  things  for  granted  and  as  they 
are  for  if  his  fate  has  been  decided  frrm  the  beginning,  no  matter  what 
he  does  or  will  try  to  do,  he  cannot  escaידe  his  future.  And  in  another 
area  of  of  our  earthly  scene,  what  of  those  men  and  women  who  labor  da3׳■ 
after  day  in  the  laboratories  of  cur  research  centers  in  order  to  improve 
the  well  being  of  all  mankind.  3ha?  י vre  h_a.ve  a Dr.  Sal-  retire  from  re- 
search  because  we  believe  that  all  is  destined?  IJhy  should  he  exert  him- 
self  to  any  extent?  V/hat  of  cancer,  heart,  and  other  research  projects? 
.׳/hat  of  a ma.n  like  Bertrand  R17ssel  who  is  inspired  to  produce  great  works 
of  literature  and  mathematics;  could  he  do  tliis  work  if  he  were  a fatal- 
1st  and  believed  that  he  di  ould  merely  drift  along  till  the  end  of  his 
tim.e?  k/hat  xfneed  do  we  have  of  a Leonard  Bernstein  in  music,  an  Olivier 
in  drama,  a Haninm.ray  or  Steinbeck  in  literature,  a Buber  in  religiי׳n  or 
Baeck  or  Helen  Keller  in  everyones  wal.k  of  life?  bbuld  it  not  have  been 
easier  for  --elen  Keller  to  have  retired  into  her  CT-;n  shell  instead  of 
bringing  courage  to  millions?  Would  not  Leo  Baebk  have  h^,d  it  easier  and 
would  it  not  have  been  safer  for  him  to  have  emigrated  from  Q-emany  rath. 
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er  Uzen  etay  in  Hitler’s  hell  to  endure  years  of  torture  ond  hardship  in  a 
Concentration  Camp,  at  an  aJ-ready  advanced  ape?  But  these  people  sav;  some- 
thine  more  in  life  than  the ר יr onositi  cn  that  "you  can’t  help  the  vray  things 
CO,  you  have  to  take  the  pood  v/ith  the  had",  as  if  thisw^oii.ld  lave  Given  k, 
them  insight  and  detirmina.ti on  to  overcome  their  ^'rohlems. 

And  once  more,  as  a final  example,  vhy  continue  to  .liye  at  alü.?  If  y־־ 
are  a detirminist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  vrord,  you  ^■;ill  take  the  atti- 
tude  that  you  die  the  moment ז^ס־׳ י  a.re  horn,  that  all  of  life’s  journey  is 
one  vhich  vdll  lead  ultimately  to  the  grave.  This,  then,  is  the  lofical 
extention  of  the  defeatist’s  attitude  and  the  conclusion  which  one  can  de- 
rive  from  his  philosophy.  Bjtt  you  know  that  what  I have  now  said  to  yoii  is 
not  in  keeping  with  realit3׳■.  People  do  not  axt  like  tliis  and  hy  their  eve:: 
r11cve’״'ent  give  evidence  of  the  fact  th-at  thej^  Jii^e  life  a.nd  are  willing  tc 
expend  effort  to  glorify  it  and  beautify  their  exis+ence.  The  rahhis  once 
dehated.  the  question  of  whether  it  v/as  good  that  man  wa-s  horn.  After  long 
argum.entati  on  thej^  decided  unanim.ously  tha,t  it  wrould  hiavc  hoen  better  had 
man  not  seen  the  light  of  da3״  hut  since  he  w^as  placed  on  earth,  now׳  let  him 
go  forth  and  do  something  with  the  years  given  unto  1ייי1ר  hy  Almighty  God. 
People  toda:/  must  mirror  this  v/äse  sabring  of  ^ur  elders.  True,  reverses  ar 
^art  of  0ין^  l.ife  and  sorbet hnes  w7e  can  hardly?■  see  the  g?.irnmer  of  light  he- 
ca<use  of  the  de])ressing  do.rlo;1eES.  hit  w^e  must  have  faith  in  God  and.  his 
merc3׳׳  in  good  as  well  a.E  in  haxl  tim.es,  when  su.ccess  accompanies  us  or  when 
wזe  ane  .faced  wdth  tribulation.  Death,  illness,  sadness,  -rohlem.s:  ttfse  are 
not  the  *end  of  life;  the3־׳  are  rather  an  incentive  to  bring  forth  that  little 
hit  of  extra  c mirage  which  is  within  us  all.  Bixt  it  must  he  searched,  out, 
must  he  hroiight  to  see  the  light  of  day,  must  he  utilized  and  then  only  \־il 
we  he  insuirod  to  lift  our  heads  and  sa.3/  -־'iraen.  How׳ever,  "Am.en"  is  not  a 
word  I’/hich  signifies  the  end.  of  the  matter  hut,  in  ?.itcra.1  tra״nslation, 
means  "t  believe",  believe  in  mj^self,  my  fellow  man  and  in  God. 

A lewish  philosopher,  in  the  lliddle  Ages,  once  discussed  the  problem  0■ 
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׳■ " ־  Choice  versus  5’ate  and  condLuded  Tt7i׳th  the  following  little  ono.logy.  lie 
imintained  that  all  of  us  are  as  if  we  were  ca-tive  in  a prison,  either 
snail  or  large.  In  fact,  as  if  we  were  confined  to  a cell.  But,  and  here  ' 
is  the  -nost  important  point,  we  have  freedom  to  move  witliin  01,1r  prison,  to 
enhance  it  Irj  virtue  of  our  s־oirit,  our  attitude,  our  coii.rage  ana  cur  faith 
¥e  can  ־beaut i;e3r  it,  enrich  it,  and  bring  solace  to  those  who.  share  our  lot. 
Eow  apt  is  this  illustration  for  our  day.  ^ certai 

envir oriental  ond  hereditary  influences  ־but  v׳e  can  overcome  theise  or 

progress  inspite  of  then.  A1  Omith  was  ־born  in  the  slums  of  east -side  IT.Y. 
and  rose  to  he  governor  of  that  state  ?and  י-resident ial  candidate.  frien 
of  mine  was  h^  rn  with  0.  v;hithered  am  and  yet  he  has  the  grandest  sense  of 
humor  and  is  a ra'i-i  no\.;  taking  care  of  a large  and  influential  congrega- 
tion.  So  you  see,  it  can  he  done  and  fate  h^^  nothing  to  do  with  it;  if  ap 
thing,  she  was  thwarted  in  her  efforts  to  bring  low  the  spirit  of  men. 

People  seek  one  another,  love  one  another,  want  secיוrity,  affection;  and 
v/ork  all  t^eir  lives  to  leave  a mark  of  usefulness  upon  our  society.  This 
ie  not  the  attitude  which  is  in  evidence  in  so  many  hemes  today;  it  is  a 
lively  spirit,  v/hich  seeks  life  witli  gladness  in  heart  and  in  harmony  of 

s'׳'irit . 

This,  then,  is  our  lesson  for  t^da.i^/^.nd  for  the  year  to  ceme.  Hot  too 
long  ago  I had  the  funeral  of  a middlepased  wo-an,  mother  and  housewife  who 
died  suddenly  and  her  passing  brought  great  grief  to  her  loved  ones.  Her 
son  sai(J,  -in  typical  fashion,  ״well,  that’s  the  way  it  goes",  and  it  made  me 
ill  to  hear  it.  Vhat  of  the  years  she  lived,  of  the  good  she  accomplished, 
of  the  lesson  in  morality  and  decency  which  she  left  behind  for  her  family 
to  emulate.  Is  this  also  "the  v;ay  it  goes?"  I dare  say  that  this  woraan 
worked  and  lived  and  ho’^ed  and  dreamed  to  aG00mייlish  something  of  valיוe;  to 
he  a credit 'and  inspiration  to  her  loved  ones.  Surely,  she  is  gone  and  was 
called  to  our  Heavenly  Bather  but  think  of  her  -emoriall  Her  life  was  not 
fate,  she  achieved  every  last  bit  of  her  eulogy.  It  is  this  thought  we  can 
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carry  with  ua  ac  we  prepare  to^tjr  the  Hev^ear  and  as  we  ap  roach  God 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  We  o^ldo  it,  we  oan*ohange  onrcelvee,  and  the 
eooiety  of  which  we  are  a part  if  we  hut  make  the  effort,  if  weyfcnly  vn.11 
work  and  /plan  and  look  to  the  future  with  confident  eyes  and  heart  and 
mihd.  We  surely  hare  a choice:  to  lire  or  exist,  the  hlessing  or  the  curs 
to  he  negative  or  positive,  to  he  a help  or  a hinderance,  to  lift  up  those 
v.too  are  fallen  or  to  he  a parasite  to  those  who-would  neoAte  the  influence 

for  good  which  religi״׳n  has  to  offer. 

Our  ancestors  were  given  a choice  and  we  are  nresented  with  an  alter- 

native.  V-hich  way  shall  we  turn  and  what  shall  he  our  answer?  Ultimately 
we  shall  all  come•  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  hut  let  us  do  something  in  the 
meant^<VNe.  let  11s  ־build  and  he  resourceful,  let  us  have  ccurape  and  con- 
viction,  let  us  insnire  others  to  greater  effort  and  to  worthwhile  under- 
takings  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind.  Surely,  there  is  a chdce  and  it 
lies  with  ycu  and  me  ן let  us  make  fall  nee  of  our  birthright.  Let  us  make 
full  use  of  our  abilities,  let  us  call  to  the  fore  every  ounce  of  reserve 
and  we  shall  bring  a new  philosophy  of  ho>יe  and  trust  to  those  in  need. 

¥e  shall  profit,  we  shall  he  more  secure,  and  all  י an  kind  shall  find  joy 
and  satisfaction  as  they  choose  t:  e path  which  leads  to  life  and  its  many 

blessings . 

Amen/ 


3dlfc  irnore 


Sent  • 10 , 1955 
Saturday  A. 11־. 


Oh  e h Shal om  ^ ong r e . 


The  Dry  Desert . 

The  children  of  Israel,  on  their  v^/aytothe  Promised  Land , once  again 
are  referring  to  the  ”good  old  days".  This  de^ntes  their  stay  in  Lgypt 
where,  although  in  the  bonds  of  slavery,  there  was  food  to  eat,  a habitation 
to  call  their  home  and  water  to  drink  in  order  to  q.uench  their  thirst.  Aa 
they  wander  in  the  dry,  huHsi-d  and  desolate  eu?ea  of  the  desert  these  super- 
ficial  advantages  of  the  land  of  tte  ir  bondage  grow  in  stature;  time  and  a- 
gain  they  murmer  against  the  leadership  viiiich  has  taken  them  on  this  moment- 
eous,Jet  perilous,  journey,  as  we  have  read  this  Sabbath  morning  in  our 
Torah  portion  the  arid  land  is  truly  without  beauty  and  comfort;  with  our 
inind״s  eye  we  can  envision  a great  expanse  of  sand  and  dust  stretching  end- 
lessly  to  mset  the  sky  at  the  horizon.  The  people  call  this  an  ”evil  place, 
it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates;  neither 
is  there  any  water  to  drink.”  In  ^ort,  the  people  who  are  hot,  thirsty  and 
despondent  are  ready  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  journey  and  direct  their 
antagonisms  toward  the  leader,  ״loses.  Of  primary  concern,  hov/ever , is  the 
fact  that  water,  the  precious  fluid  of  life,  is  not  tobe  found  in  these  drj^ 
sun-scorched  regions. 

How  analogous  is  this  situation  to  the  lives  so  many  of  us  lead  in  our 
day.  We  too  yearn  for  the  days,  or  eras,  of  the  past  in  which  we  felt  happi 
er  a nd  more  secure.  We  recall  the  good  points  of  days  gone  by,  never  bring- 
ing  into  focus  that  which  did  not  meet  with  our  approval.  But  mere  than  that 
we  also  say  of  our  society  that  this  is  an  ”evil  place”,  full  of  des1)air, 
distress,  turmoil  and  tragedy  as  man  seeks  to  find  a secure  hold  on  the  e- 
vents  of  the  future.  What  will  become ב ז£  us,  how  shall  we  live  and  can  we, 
as  individuals,  survive  in  a time  vyhich  deals  in  terms  of  such  large  numberSj 
in  terms  of  a mass  of  people  with  all  too  little  regard  for  individual  diffe] 
ences.  The  reason  far  our  negative  attitude  and  the  basis  of  the  thought 
that  the  burdens  of  the  future  test  too  heavily  upon  our  shoulders  is  due  to 
the  dryness  and  drabness  of  our  daily  existence.  As  the  desert  is  without 
the  life-giving  sustenance  of  vines,  figs,  pomegrarntas  and  water,  so  are  our 
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lives  bereft  of  trust,  belief,  hope,  faith  and  committment.  As  the  child- 
ren  of  Israel  looked  about  and  searched  for  the  water  v/hich  was  to  save 
them  so  do  we  cast  oin:  oyos  about  in  the  hope  of  finding  a cause  vvhich  will 
lend  meaning  and  dignity  to  our  lives.  In  anc^nt  times  the  solution  to  the 
people’s  problem was  before  their  very  eyas,  in  the  rock  which  spouted  wat 
er  as  Moses  struck  it  with  the  stick.  The  waters  of  our  salvation,  for  our 
own  troubled  era,  are  also  before  the  rations  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
people  in  whose  hands  the  future  of  civilization  rests.  The  stream  which 
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revive  us  is  the  flowing  water  of  a living  faith  to  be  found  within  our  home 
and  the  Sanct’uary  in  which  we  worship.  It  is  incumbent  upon  mach  of  us  to 
- r  ז ח  I / 1 1 tf!  o\ir  A01  a finer  ani  .;.ore  wholesome  way  of  life;  to  renew  our 

dedication  to  those  ideals  which  are  an  integral  part  of  our  faith. 

Unfortunately,  Moses  departed  from  the  word  cf  God  and  struck  the  stone 
instead  of  speaking  to  it  as  he  was  directed,  fhe  result  of  this  disobedien 
ce  was  his  inability  to  enter  into  the  land  flowing  vd  th  milk  and  honey.  Ke 
would  be  privileged  to  see  the  Promised  Land  but  he  would  never  attain  it. 

As  with  Moses  so  do  we  frequently  fcxrget  the  true  essence  of  worship,  so  do 
we  not  heed  the  word  of  God.  We  speak  the  words  of  prayer  without  being  a- 
TFnriirm  tuned  to  their  eternal  w/isdoDi  and  validity,  we  are  selfish  in  our  pray 
ers  instead  of  seeking  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  we  irake  religion  a matter 
of  hours  instead  of  living  our  faith  continually  and  systematically,  we  are 
not  always  just  43^  considerate,  the  ethics  of  our  faith  often  become  sub- 
merged  in  the  seemingly  callous  struggle  to  i-iake  a living.  Let  us  take  our 
religion  (in  its  finest  sense)  to  heart,  let  us  obey  the  word  cf  God  so  that 
the  waters  of  Judaism  may  speedily  refresh  us  ard  send  us,  v/i  th  renewed  and 
revitalized  vigor,  on  the  road  through  life.  May  we  always  be  a credit  to 
the  high  ideals  which  are  a part  of  our  heritage  arid  may  the  desert  of  oar 
lives  bloom  and  become  radiant  with  the  beauty  which  will  emanate  from  lives 
dedicated  to  service,  faith  and  spiritual  comבjittשent . Then,  we  shall  not 
only  be  privileged  to  see  the  Promised  Land  but  , \1Vith  tbe  hdlp  of  God,  wo 
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may  enter  into  it.  'J^hen  shed!  all  men  rejoloe  and  be  glad  ard  ״e,  as  in- 

ditoduals,  shall  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  e. farts.  By 

of  our  hands  and  by  the  «holesomeness  of  our  spirits  we  shall  have  striven 

for  a brighter  tomorrow. 

Amen. 


Baltimore 


Juiy  2,  1955 
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II.YQCATIGN— Juna  14,  1955. 

Our  heavenly  Fatter,  v/e  caiie  before  Thee  at  tfe-Ts  significant  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  a time  of  light  ard  gladness,  of  grovvth  and  progress,  of 
life  ard  warmth.  ’»Ve  look  about  the  v/cr  Id  whicii  Thou  hast  created  and  see 
the  t?ast  expanse  of  fields  producing  sustenance  for  our  people;  we  gaze  upon 
the  rich  earth  graving  green  and  the  heart  of  man  is  gladdenjded.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  wamm  not  only  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  trees  lut  enter  into  our 
hearth  to  warm  and  sustain  us  with  the  kno/iL  edge  that  Thou  dost  rule  the 
lives  of  men  with  kindness  and  in  mercy.  But  mere  than  these,  th  is  is  a 
season  of  life;  with  growth  and  joy,  vitality  and  gladness  as  part  of  us  all. 
Life,  0 Lord,  is  Thy  most  precious  gift;  help  us  to  use  it  wisely  ard  so  to 
live  ־Ixkxthe  length  of  our  days  that  irthen  we  are  called  to  return  to  Thee,  ־we 
may  gj  secure  in  the  kn a; ledge  that  we  have  left  behind  a rigjiteous  and 
everlasting  inheritance. 

In  truth,  0 Lord,  our  life  must  end  one  day.  Wiie  n cherished  ties  are 
broken  and  the  chain  of  love  has  lost  itsllink  of  security  we  are  filled 
with  anguish  and  we  look  to  gentle  hands  to  guide  us  through  our  hairs  of 
darkness.  In  the  midst  of  light  there  is  gloom,  in  the  seating  of  growth 
we  find  decay,  wte  n the  summer  of  warmth  has  passed  we  are  stricken  by  the 
coldness  of  winter.  vVhenwe  are  faced  with  darkness,  decay  and  the  cold 
hours  of  ixxksaxsorro'w , it  is  then  that  vve  turn  to  those  who  would  help  and 
sustain  us.  T^ese  men,  our  Father,  'i/iho  meet  here  th  is  day  to  deliberate  on 
the  many  facets  of  their  profession  have  taken  a grave  responsibility  upon 
themselves.  Our  people  turn  to  them  when  t ragedy  invades  their  homes;  they 
are,  often,  the  first  to  bring  the  sympathy  of  humanity  to  those  vvhoare 
laid  low  as  t2ae  finger  of. death  touches  one  of  tte  ir  beloved.  Those  viio  are 
a part  of  this  organization.  The  Md.  State  Funeral  Directors  association,  ask 
Thy  blessings  and  Thy  guiding  spirit  upon  their  deliberations. 

V/e  ask  Thee  to  bless  this  assemblage  wi1h  understanding  and  with  insigh 

kay  they  diseterge  their  du^^t/es  gently  and  with  loving  care,  always  adher- 

ing  to  the  high  ethical  principles  to  which  they  have  pledged  the  neelves. 

Lday  they  conduct  tbeir  work  in  a spirit  of  sympathy  and  dedication,  may  they 
bring  canfort  to  those  who  are  dfflicted.  Thus  will  they  praise  thy  holy  na 
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üarly  on  Christmas  day  ln  1642  a Doy  was  born  tn  a two-story  stons 
farm  house  in  ths  County  of  Lincoln  in  ^n^  and . The  baby  was  premature, 
tiny  and  very  weak  and  those  who  helped  bring  him  into  the  wa*ld  predict- 
ed  that  he  would  not  live  th  rou£j1  the  day.  Or,  should  he  ramage  to  sur- 
vive,  he  woüld  Bcsk  never  be  strong,  ^nd  so  th  e baby  lived  for  eighty- 

five  years,  was  knitted,  heaped  vd  th  honors,  bailed  in  v/estminster 

Abbey  and  was  acknowledged,  b:>  poets  and  philosophers  alike,  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  produced  in  the  17th  century.  The  name  was  Isaac  Newt- 
onj  He  came  fron  a truly  mediocre  background  and  the  le  was  noth  ing  in  his 
ancestry  to  indicate  the  giant  of  the  man  to  be.  The  achievement  s , di  s- 
coverts  and  accomplishments  of  this  mn  rank  with  those  of  Leonardo  De 
Vinci  for  he  invented  Calculus  which  is  inseperable  from  modern  physics 
and  engineering,  c011?)csed  the  law  of  gravitivity,  set  down  rules  for  attro- 
nomy  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  light.  At  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  be- 
came  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  and  in  1705 
was  knighted  by  '•־^ueen  Anne,  the  first  scientist  ever  to  be  so  honored.  Here 
was  a mental  giant,  a magnificent  figure  who  stam  s above  ard  beyond  tue 
realm  of  ordinary  mortals,  a man  who  had  scope,  depth,  vision,*^  oourag^  and 
who  was  abie  to  combine  all  these  with  a ireasir  e of  practicality.  And 
yet,  of  his  life’s  work  he  had  written,  ’*I  do  not  Know  what  I may  appear 
to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I seam  to  ha  ve  been  only  like  a boy  playing 
on  the  seashore  and  diverting  myself  in  finding  now  and  thoi  a smoother 
pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocAan  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.” 

Indeed,  this  was  a great  and  yet  humble  mind  with  an  imagination  which 
allowed  him  to  produce  theories  and  equations  upon  which  the  foundations 
of  the  world  rest  to  this  very  day,  Vßiat  Newton  did  has  never  bdcoms  ob- 
sol  Ate  and  in  the  course  of  time  has  only  been  enlarged  upon  or  confirmed. 
And  yet,  if  this  man  wore  able  to  come  to  life  again  in  our  day  his  wonder 
and  awe  can  well  be  imagined.  In  his  wildest  dreaas  and  fancies,  in  his 
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a world  like  our 


most  gr^diose  visions  he  iwould  never  be  able  to 


own.  We  have  split  the  basic  matter  cf  th  e Universe  which  is  the  Atom,  we 
^re  working  on  earth  sattelites  which  will  encircle  our  globe  and  may  be  ar 
station^for  space  travel,  we  have  almost  succeeded  in  creating  plant  life 
out  of  a vaccum  not  to  speak  of  jet  planes,  greater  facility  in  the  means 
of  ccmpx unication  and  giant  strides  in  the  field  of  medicine.  As  part  of 
our  mental  make-up  there  is  the  constant  urge  to  expand  and  explcre,  to 
delve  ever  more  consistently  into  the  unknown  and  the  more  problems  we 
solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  seien ti^^'sts,  the  more  questLcns  present 
themselves  far  our  consideration.  We  are  engaged  in  a journey  into  the  un- 
known  whether  this  unknown  quantity  may  be  in  the  darkest  and  most  s ectet  ^ 
places  of  the  earth,  -iff  th  e deepest  and  most  turbulent  area -©n  the  depths 
of  the  eoean  or  pigh  above  our  heads  at  distances  too/ht^  for  us  to  con- 
template,  V/hat  the  future  will  bring  is  inconceivable  to  the  untrained 
mind  but  the  trend  is  It  wotild  appear  that  ■it  is  ־this  trend  wh^ohr 

would  be -the  only  aspect  e#  our  exist ence /עץ! telligible  to  Kewton  for  he, 
like  the  present  generaticn,  epitomized  the  Journey  into  the  Unknown, 

Truly^  we  live  in  a fant'stic  age  and  some  of  us  have  lear.  ed,  if  only  by 
means  of^horr if ying  experiences,  that  these  creations  are  not  always  for 
the  good  of  man,  of  fca?  our  benefit,^ With  our  constant  attempts  to  explcre, 
investigate,  analyze  and  evaluate,  with  the  ever  present  spark  which  may 
ijfignite  the  chain  of  speculation,  re f 1 ecti on, ^planning  and  study, 3ek  )bcxb 
with  our  almost  psychopathic  desire  to  journey  into  the  unknown  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  give/^a nswers  to  the  most  basic  questions  facing  man,  Sei- 
ence,  Iviedicine,  and  !*sychiatry  can  not  give  us  the  solutions  we  seek  and  it 
remains  for  Religion  to  fill  the  gap,  Astani#1ing  as  it  mi^it  seem  to  some 
misguided  individuals,  R ligi  on  is  not  something  fossilized  or  static  tut 
is  a dynamic  process  which  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  tsend  so  -muoh— 
■tn  evide  in  our  time.  The  words  of  our  Prayer  Book  highliö^t  the  essened 
of  Reform  Judaism  in  the  sentiment,  "we  welcome  all  truth,  whether  shining 
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fraa  the  aanals  of  ahoient  revelation  or  reaching  us  through  the  sears  of 
our  own  time״.  Religion,  then,  vfhie*  is  synonymous  with  the  "search  for 
Truth׳<־״oan  be  considered  the  sum  total  of  all  sciences,  disciplines 

and  skills  for  it  transcends  their  particularistic  philosophies  and  exam- 
inations.  Religion  concerns  itself  with  the  whole  of  life  and  attempts  to 
farnulate  a faith  bi  which  Man  can  li»e.  Religion's  task  is  to  canoern 
itself  with,  and  solve  to  the  best  of  its  abilities,  the  basic  questions 
of  “*an  and  by  doing  so  we  also  Journey  into  the  unknown. 

■Purely,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  for  our  time  is,  4lh&t  is 

Man?  Part,  and  only  a part, of  the  answer  is  to^b|  found  within  the  range 

of  the  philosophy  formulated  by  Newton.  We  arertstaddllg  along  the  vaat 

shores  of  the  ocean  and  man  is  like  the  sand  «*ich  lies  scattered  before 

us.  Billions  upon  billions  of  little  tiny  specs  or  grains  ^ aand  and  on- 

ly  once  in  a great  while  do  we  discover  a smoother  pebble  or  a prettier 

shell  than  ordinary.  The  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  undiscovered  before  us. 

Man,  howeverJd,is  a most  amazing  ore&tureß^  he  has  not  yet  discovered 

how  ^o»i±7  insignificant  he  really  is.  'when  one  seea  mankind  rushing  to 

and  fro,  hither  and  yon,  hurrying  to  kill  time  so  that  they  ha^mare  time 

to  kill,  ״aging  battles  in  the  name  of  security  and  stability,  X oan  al- 

most  picture  God  looking  down  upon  us  in  tolerant  amusement.  We  are  lltUa 

ins ignifloant^^things^s currying abewb  when  considered  fron  Ihe  aspect  of 

time;  we  are  egotistical,  selfish  beings  ״tien  considered  from  the  point  of 

View  of  eternal  values.  How  long  will  it  take  man  to  acknowledge ^the  ttecr 

formulated  by  Copernicus,  and  reaffirmed  by  <^alleleo,that  tte  «arlÄxixxaist 
not  revolve  about  _th^״h  a^^t  mn  ^t  at 


creation.  We  can  well  imt^gine  vdiat  an  earthshaking  effect  tlese  ttoorles 
had  on  mortals  in  their  day  but  we  are  living  five  centuries  later  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  man  has  not  yet  learned  his  lesson..  The  way  we 
act,  with  our  lack  of  dignity  and  lose  of  sanctity,  with  our  tendency  to 
beoane  Just  like  a machine  controUed  and  manifulated  by  some  master  switch. 
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and  with  our  insatiable  ego  we  still  caisiaer  ourselves  as  if  we  were  the 
only  in^jortant  and,  thus,  central  portion  of  the  Almighty3 י  handiv\^ork• 

׳^nd  yet,  even  with  the  vast  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth  v<ht»h 
befcre  us,  we  must  not  neglect  the  ״smooth  pebble"  aiü  ”prettier  shell 
tr.an  ordinary״  which  isApart  of  the  seashore.  Newton  employed  tlfee  ex- 
pressions  to  crystallize  his  philosophy  but  wo  might  also  turn  to  the  in- 
spired  ״vords  of  the  Psalmist  ,״V/hat  is  Man  that  fhou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  Man  that  Thou  Ihinkest  of  him?  Thou  hast  made  him  but  littl 
lower  than  the  a׳gels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  aiü  honor,״  This  is 

(yf 

the  other  part  of  man.  As  small  and  insignifl  cant׳'he  may  be  in  relation 
to  the  imiansity  of  the  Universe,  he  has  still  been  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor.  He  can  be  characterized  as  a smoother  pebble  and  a prettier  11 
because  of  hi  s capacity  Cor  thought,  because  of  his  ability  to  distinguish 
between  ri^  t and  wrong,  because  cf  his  generosity  in  the  creation  of  a 
feeling  of  warmth,  beauty  and  wholesomeness.  This  is  man  alsol  At  times 
the  tendency  to  become  discouraged  is  all  too  real  with  death  and  desease 
and  calamity  all  about  us.  The  murderer  and  thief,  the  unetiiical  and  in- 
considerate  often  fill  us  with  doubt  and  di  ssilusi onment^  but  do  we  not  al- 
so  come  into  contact  with  the  smooth  pebble  and  the  pretty  shell,  Man,  for 
all  his  faults  and  tendency  to  err,  is  basically  good  and  decent  and  uprigh 
aaad  a concept  such  as  Original  Sin  does  not  blight  our  outlook  on  life,  Ar 
you  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a good  man,  one  who  is  dedicated  to  huma- 
^ity,  one  who  offers  his  life  for  the  advanceiiBnt  of  his  species,  one  who 
toils  and  sacrifices  so  that  we  may  live  and  be  at  peace?  It  would  seem 
that  the  existence  of  one  such  individual  would  make  all  of  life  worthwhile 
This  is  the  very  opposite  of  our  previous  thoughts;  namely,  that  man  is  in- 
significant  and  of  small  importance  but,  by  no  means,  are  these  two  con- 
cepts  muliially  exclusive.  It  only  signifies  that  man  must  do 

quietly  and  peacefuLLy,  that  there  are  mare  important  things  in  life  '?him  ^ 

...  ^ ^ clothes  himself 

material  goods  and  values,  that  a man  who  ■mkxxBaaxkii«  in  th  e mantle  of 
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humility  and  still  contributes  his  bit  to  society  is  the  very  answer  to 
the%iuestion  we  have  posed.  What  is  Man?  He  is  strength  and  power  aiü 
originality;  he  is  serene,  humble  and  good.  He  is  the  hipest  form  of 
life  on  this  planet  and  this  greatness  brings  with  it  responsibilities 
aM  obligations  which  are  his  to  fulfill.  As  he  labors  in  this  setting, 
he  portrays  fcr  us  the  picture  of  the  whole  of  ״^an.  -part  nf  nur — 
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But  there  are  other,  equally  basic  questions  with  vÄiich  Religion  mußt 
deal^  for,  as  we  have  said,  ours  is  a faith  which  can  well  be  described  b^ 
the  war  d ^search'.  Is  not  another  question^  we  must  ask,  Where  is  God?  Is  th 
answer  to  this  query  not  basic  to  our  way  of  life,  to  our  attitude  and  stat 
of  mind?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  uo  st  fundamental  problems  when  we  consider 
man^s  existence,  torhaps  you  wili/\axpB  ct  of  me,  as  an  individual,  to  pro- 
vide  you  with  the  answer  but,  certainly,  you  will  anticipate  a very  definit 
committment  on  my  part  as  a rabbi.  It  is  somefhirg  which  cannot  be  done  for 
ones  conception  of  God  and  an  idea  of  His  relationship  to  us,  change^  within 
the  niert  individual  from  day  to  day.  It  is  one  of  the^parado xes  «f  uUT־ 
־teta»  that  in  regard  toJ(one  Ef  Absolute,  the  re  is  so  much  relativity, ־ ־»adry 


^ch  new  day  brings  with  it  its  unique  experiences,  an  added  insight, 
a momentary  flash  of  illumination,  a thought  which  has  lain  latent  in  the 
hack  of  ones  mind  and  suddenly  ■f to  the  fore  and, by  doing  so,  adds 
depths  to  ones  ideas  and  beliefs.  In  the  framework  of  Newton’s  philosophy 
it  is  as  if  suddenly  the  great  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth  had  washed  up 
on  the  shore  something  new  and  bright  and  meaningful  which  would  alter  all 
our  previous  notions  and  beliefs.  Or,  to  illustrate,  perhaps  you  will  allow, 
me  a moment  of  personal  reminiscence.  It  was  my  privilige  to  study,  several 
years  ago,  under  the  guidance  of  a great  scholar.  One  day  he  turned  to  the 
class  and  said  that  he  was  about  to  dictate  to  us  his  defihition  of  Religion 
By  way  of  introduction  he  awed  us  by  •eoy ing  that  it  had  taken  him  th^ty- 
five  years  to  formulate  this  definition  •a«׳d  at  the  end  of  ^hls  iLuve ki  Lln.111 
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he  told  us , somewto  t sadly  or  Ir^nlot^-y,  that  perhaps  he  would  ha  ve  to 
reconsider  the  few  lines  of  his  life’s  »work,  the  very  next  day!  This  is 
the  very  essence  of  Religion,  a true  description  of  a journey  into  the  un- 
known.  We  know  not  what  lies  before  us,  we  know  not  what  may  alter  our 
wav  of  life,  we  often  wonder  what  has  been  ־the  reason  far  the  calemity  so 
recently^pon  us.  ;md  it  is  in  this  context  that  we  ask  the 
question  of  our  lives,  ’»Vhere  is  ^Jod.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  have 
never  face/  this  problem  and  may  go  through  all  their  lives  wit hwS^״ 

׳momentfi^  hesitation  or  without  the  slightest,  conscious  inclination  tj^rd 
the  Divine.  These  are  the  hard  and  callous,  the  self-sufficient  vAio,  more 
often  than  not,  have  littOa  time  or  room  for  kindness,  sympathy,  or  soft- 
ness,  ^nd  ־there  are  others  who  take  the  completely  opposite  point  of  view. 
These  individuals  have  such  streng  and  overwhelming  faith  that  no  experienc 
in  the  world  can  make  an  impression  upon  their  consciai snes s.  These  tend 
tobecane  fatalists  for  they  place  so  much  reliance  on  ^od^  acpS׳  His  works^wt 
«KHis  concern  with  the  workings  of  the  world  that  they  tend  to  l^e 
of  tteir  initiative  as  human  beings.  But  there  is  ־the  th^id  of  miM 

aifL  it  is  our  fervent  hope  that  you  are  part  of  this  grcupSng.  Of  these 
it  be  saM  that  they  are  truly  ll־ving  in  the  ^irit  of  Religion,  in 

the  finest  sense  of  the  ward.  They  sift  the  sands  along  the  share  of  the 
ocean,  they  are  not  blind  to  new  ideas  ר or  ire  judiced  in  favor  of  the 
old  ani  now  obsolete,  bat  ihey  are  ever  looking,  searching,  gro j<p ing^ -and״ 
yearning  far  new  truths,  for  ideals  yet  to  be  revealed,  almost  aching  to 
reach  out  and  pick  up  that  one  tiny  pebbly  or  that  one  beaut^iU  stell  and 
thus  make  their  lives  complete.  These  individuals  are  th ^/^S^se ekers 
after  Truth  and  they  are  content  to  be  part  of  ־the  seardh  as  it  delves  into 


the  regions  of  the  unknown. 

V;her6  is  God?  What  is  His  relation  to  us?  We  mi^t  be  able  to  give 
you  an  'answer  today  but  the  strong  possibility  exists  ־that  we  would  be  fore- 
ed  ±0  revise  our  thoights  the  eery  next  day.  Of  course,  we  might  well  ask 


vii . 


you  '•Oiere  have  you  sought  Him?  If  in  wealth,  in  superiority,  in  possess- 
ions  then  this  is  not  God  but  an  idol.  Have  you  sought  Him  only  in  moments 
of  strife  ard  turmoil,  at  times  of  distress  and  personal  ־bereavement,  tuen 
you  have  not  sought  out  the  tribal  medicine  man  complai«  with  magic  rar- 

mulae • Have  you  only  sought  Him  in  ״Ghe  ‘remple  and  in  the  hour  of  wiorship, 

hut  not  in  the  progress  cf  r,  . , ^ 

iiCBix  JCEÄX5CX15JC  lOLQL  ^CBKX  iffirk  your  every  day  life,  then  you  want  no  Goq  hut  a 

ICrvO\^  ^ ^ . ר rr  4-1,4 

taker  of  hrihes  and  you  are— no  mor^  thHR — one — — o f f o re-  blackmail . iJo,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  find  God  for  He  is  present  whenever  we  turn  oir  thoughts 
to  Him.  He  is  with  us  constantly  when  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  all  that 
which  He  represents.  ^^Jid  as  life  changes  so  does  our  concepticn  of  Him  al- 
ter  hut  more  than  any  of  these^He  is  to  he  itound  in  the  very  challenge  which 
is  life.  Man  is  not  to  live  acliii  in  a dream  vyorld  hut  with  a dream;  namely, 
that  he  can  change  himself  and  having  done  so,  although  it  may  take  his•  life 
time'^e  will  exert  an  influence  for  Good  on  another  human  being.  In  this 
dynamic  process,  in  this  ever  present  challenge,  in  this  constant  yearning 
far  betterment,  in  our  unfalterahle  belief  that  God  is  near  unto  those  who 
seek  Him,  that  is  where  He  may  he  found.  It  is  within  the  context  of  this 
search  aid  activity  that  we  find  the  meaning  of  life»s  purpose;  the  journey 
into  the  unknown  will  he  long  and  arduous  but  the  goal  is  worthwhile  for 
it  will  bring  us  into  contact  with  that  shiny  pebble  and  mare  beautiful 
shell.  Once  we  have  touched  it  or  seen  the  magnificence  of  creation,  once 
we  have  felt  hope  and  warmth  a^d  have  experienced  a sense  of  fulfillment 
we  shall  know  that  we  are  not  alone.  Ihe  answer  to  the  !question  where  is 
God  is  simply  this;  He  is  beside  me.  He  is  before  me.  He  is  within  me  and 
I shall  not  falter  nor  be  afraid.  That  is  the  ansv^er  this  very  moment,  it 
may  be  the  answer  decades  from  now  but  one  day  in  the  future,  or  tomorrow, 
be  blessed  with  growth  and  added  matirity•  Theh  shall  *5  seek  Him  in 
a new  setting  and  He  shall  surely  be  found  ״for  Thou  hidest  not  Thy^ight 
from  any  generation  of  Thy  childien  that  yearn  for  Thee  and  seek  Thy  guid- 
ance.J^ 


viii. 

Let  us,  then,  recall  the  wards  of  !'•ewton*  He  said,  ”1  do  not  know 
what  I may  appear  to  the  vvorld,  but  to  myself  I seem  to  have  been  only  like 
a boy  playing  by  the  seashose  and  diverting  myself  in  finding  now  and  then 
a sjipother  pebble  or  a prettier  shell  ttian  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean 
of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  me,”  »'<e  have  also  bean  as  playful  child- 
ren  standing  before  the  undiscovered  ocean  of  truth,  «/e  have  picked  up 
two  pebbles,  ״«Yhat  is  llan”  and  ”Where  is  God״,j;riand  we  have  turned  them  over 
in  our  hands,  have  examined  them  and  have  been  captured  by  their  beauty  but 
for  a momeht.  And  yet,  the  scope  of  our  vision  is  curtailed  aid  our^  know- 
ledge  is  limited  ain  the  only  lesson  we  can  learn  is  that  the  next  time  the 
oce^n  casts  up  a new  stone  or  shell  t]נet  we  shall  examine  it  also  without 
fear  and  hesitation.  Lach  new  pebble  contains  a measure  of  truth,  let  us 
merge  that  thought  with  what  iSi  .dthin  us  now. 

It  is  as  if  we  were  walking  along  an  uneven  path  in  a very  dark  fcr^t. 
We  stumble,  fall,  rise  again  and  continue  on  our  way.  Suddenly,  a light 
appears  in  the  distance  and  pierces  the  daikness.  /^s  we  grope  our  way  toward 
it,  the  li^t  grows  brighter  and  its  rays  stronger  and  the  unknown  dar  kne  s s 
shall  have  revealea  it«  s secrets.  Then  we  shall  have  lived  our  RQ2feion,  then 
we  snail  have  found  the  answers  we  seek  and  then  we  shall  have  fulfilled 


fc)  j^'p  f '0  5.D  ׳:& 


the  prophetic  command: 


”For  thus  saith  the  Lard  unto  the  House  of  Israel,  seek  ye  me  and  live  V 


Amen. 


Baltimore 


November  18,  1955: 
Friday  evening 


Oheb  Bbaiom  Congregation 
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Let  us,  then,  recall  the  !Afords  of  Lewton.  He  said,  ״I  do  not  know 
what  I may  appear  to  the  world,  hut  to  myself  I seam  to  have  been  only  like 
a boy  playing  by  the  seashose  and  diverting  myself  in  finding  now  and  then 
a sijttDother  pebble  or  a prettier  shell  tlrian  ordinary,  vAlHq  the  great  ocean 
of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  me,”  '׳i^e  have  also  bean  as  playful  child- 
ren  standing  before  the  undiscovered  ocean  of  truth.  We  have  picked  up 
two  pebbles,  ”V/hat  is  llan”  and  ״‘Where  is  G-od",jjiand  we  have  turned  them  over 
in  our  hands,  have  examined  them  and  have  been  captured  by  their  beauty  but 
for  a momeht.  And  yet,  the  scope  of  our  vision  is  curtailed  aid  our  know- 
ledge  is  limited  am  the  only  lesson  we  can  learn  is  that  the  next  time  the 
oce^n  casts  up  a new  stone  or  shell  that  we  shall  examine  it  also  vd.thout 
fear  and  hesitation.  Each  new  pebble  contains  a measure  of  truth,  let  us 
merge  that  thought  with  what  ii  .dthin  us  now. 

It  is  as  if  we  were  vi/alking  along  an  uneven  path  in  a very  dark  fcr^t. 
We  stumble,  fall,  rise  again  and  continue  on  our  way.  Suddenly,  a light 
appears  in  the  distance  and  pierces  the  daikness,  ^!s  we  grope  our  way  towar 
it,  the  li^t  grows  brighter  and  its  rays  stronger  and  the  unknown  darkness 
shall  have  revealea  io  s secrets.  Then  we  shall  have  lived  our  RgJl^ion,  then 
we  snail  have  found  the  answers  we  seek  and  then  we  shall  Lave  fulfilled 


<ב׳ r//c ; פ ׳ 4 ■p  r ־e > 


the  prophetic  command: 


”iTor  thus  saith  the  Lard  unto  the  House  of  Israel,  seek  ye  me  and  live  I” 


-־״men. 


Baltimore 


November  18,  1955r 
Friday  evening 


Oheb  Bhaiom  Congregation 


THE  MAHER  OF  LADDERS  . 

Long  ago  a Reman  matron  asked  Rabbi  Yose  ben  i^alafto,  "In  how  many 
days  did  the  ^oly  One,  blessed  be  create  the  wer  Id  ?־^ ' ייhe  rafebi  answer- 

ed,  "In  six  days",  ^he  then  said  to  him,  י•  And  what  has  He  been  doing  since 
that  time?*•  and  the  rabbi  answered  fully  by  saying,  "The  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He,  is  sitting  and  making  ladders.  He  raises  this  man  and  lowers  that, 
he  humbles  this  man  and  enriches  that.״  This  little  stoi^׳  is  a remark- 
able  one  for  it  God  in'bC  an  unuaial  setting.  It  implies  that  ^ is 

no  longer  active  in  the  p-ocess  of  creation;  that  He  ^^s. 
disturbed,  making  ladders.  We  can  rightly  ask,  What׳k^1d^Lf  aij/occupati an 
is  this  for  God,  to  sit  and  make  ladders  I But,  notice  also,  that  these 

fashioned  by  t^Ttond -rf-lieö  for  a very  specific  purpose.  They 
are  created  30  that,  through  them,  man  may  be  raised  er  lowered,  humbled 

^ A % ^ 1 A J 


wSa  enriched.  It  is  not  only  a strangs  story  but  also  a!,  str-sÄ^  occupa- 
tion  far  the  -ilmighty.  ,■“nd  yet,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  rabbis' 
tales,  this  s^err^is  full  of  insight,  frujjiful  philosophy  and  has^oid^ 
ways  of  being  applicahLa  to  the  activities  aid  strivings  of  men.  ‘’■‘ulo  1כ 

^ /?  (?»A.* — 


the  most  interesting  aspe  cts  cf  this  story  ie^  not  revealed; 
namely,  what  are  these  ladders  with  which  God  is  so  corנcerned^  It  is  /^ith 
this  iduestdon  in  mind  that  we  must  pause  to  seek  an  answer  for  once  we  have 
unravelled  the  mystery  of  the  meaning  of  ttose  ladders,  then  we  shall  know 
also  how  we  can  approach  God,  hew  we  may  be  humbled  or  raised  or  enriched. 

We  tell  this  story  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  with  our  Torah  reading 
of  this  Sabbath  we  ha  ve  enteret  into  a new  phase  of  biblical  ^radi tio^ 

Up  to  this  ifast  week  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  history  and  evaits  of 
our  people^  our  ancesters  have  str-^  with  all  sorts  of  diverse  problems 
arh  we  have  learned  from  the  experiences  which  enriched  their  lives.  From 
the  days  of  the  Creation  we  continued  on  our  symbolic  journey  at  the  side 
of  the  great,  early  leaders  of  our  faith  until  we  stood  side  by  side  ti  th 
Moses  on  the  Mount  trom  whic  h were  revealed  the  Ten  Comnfai  dments . With  this 
earth-shaking  exiierience  we  left  the  narrative  portion  of  the  Torah  and  be- 
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fean  to  study  the  laws  and  commandmeiits  which  were  so  veiy  important  to  those 
who  preceded  us^  Vi/ithin  the  next  few  weeks  we  all  come  into  contact  with 
all of  laws;  not  just  •*mitzvos״  which  are  to  be  understood  as  ״good 
deeds״  but  actual  legal  requirements  v^ich  were  framed  to  regulate  the  en- 
tire  of  our  ancesta*s,  ‘^־'hese  are  moral  laws,  those  pertaining  to 


tire  of  our  ancesta*s,  ‘^־'hese  are  moral  laws,  those  pertaining  to 

worship,  family  relationships,  the  treatment  of  servants  ana  strangers  and 
those  which  are  based  on  society’s  needs  so  that  all  might  live  in  peace 
and  harmony•  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Torah  pcrti  on  read  this 
Sabbath  morning  is  called  ״Mishpotim^• , which  means  ״laws״  or  ״commandments" 
One  of  the  ״ladders"  which  God  is  fashioning  since  the  day  of  Creation 
might  well  be  one  of  Law.  Throughout  our  long  history,  Law  has  always  been 
an  integral  part  of  our  people’s  heritage.  Not  only  those  rules  and  regu- 
lations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  'י^־ ora h pprtion  read  today^  or  other  books 
of  the  Bible,  but  those  of  the  Talmud  and  later  comnent aries  have  been  as 
real  to  our  people  as  the  many  ethical  commandments  so  precious  to  us,  Ju- 
d^ism,  vhile  Orthodoxy  rulei,  could  very  well  have  been  described  as  a 
legal  religion  f13r  from  early  morning  till  late  at  ni^t,  frcm  the  rising 
of  a man  until  the  time  he  lay  dawn  to  sleep,  his  life  was  aibjected  to 
countless  laws  vahich  had  to  be  ot^yed  if  he  was  to  consider  himself  to  be  a 
good  Jew,  It  is  a ladder  vhich  enhanced  his  life  but  also  enxidied  his 
existence  on  earth.  Perhaps  in  this  context  we  realize  the  depth;«  and  mean- 
ing  of  tie  se  nany  laws  for  we  differ  from  other  legally  committed  peoples, 
religions  or  creeds  in  one  very  important  All  the  laws  of  our 

religious  philosophy  wore  spoken  in  the  name  of  God,  »^hereas  the  other  na- 
tions  gave  their  laws  and  statutes  to  the  wer  Id  and  aafty-or~the  irs  might 
have  been  mere  advanced  or  formulated  with  greater  insight,  their  legalist- 
ic  thinking  was  man-mdde  and  man-motivated.  Our  books  of  Law  and  our  legal 
decisions  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  framework  of  "Thus  saith  the  Lord״. 
It  is  a ladder  far  man,  but  fashioned  by  God^and  in  our  adhering  to  these 
comman(^m^s  and  rules  our  lives  shall  surely  bo  elevated  to  ־the  heights 


ill• 


6(  sacred  committment.  These  laws  have  so  shaped  our  lives  that  all  the 
forces  about  us  are  captured  by  our  religious  spirit  and  are  so  molded  by 
our  patterns  of  observance  that  all  lead  to  a spiritual  oBientation,  S- 
very  act  of  the  Jew  was  accompanied  by  a prayer,  although  the  act  was  part 
of  the  law,  Thu^  , a«־  a Jew/a^man  would  wahh  his  hands  in  the  early  morn- 
ing  houBs  according  to  legal  requirement  but  this  act  was  useless  unless 
the  appropriate  blessing  was  recited.  And  thus  every  act  of  man  throu^i- 
out  the  day.  Naturally,  in  our  -day  we  lave  done  away  with  nany  of  these 
customs  and  some  of  the  laws  seem  rather  strange  to  us  living  in  Q•  modern 
society.  However,  the  basic  concern  toward  the  ladder  of  God  can  not  and 
should  not  be  forgotten.  There  are  many  laws  applicable  to  us  and  mrely 
because  we  are  Reform  Jews  does  not  mean  that  our  oblifeations  are  any  less 
pressing.  Such  laws  as  "Thou  shalt  not  utter  a false  report*  and  *thou 
Shalt  not  follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil*  are  commandments  which  art  as 
alive  and  pertinent  today  as  they  were  several  thousand  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  formulation.  These  matters,  then,  come  within  the 
setting  of  Law  and  our  adherence  to  them  allows  us  to  climb  the  ladder 
fashioned  bj  God  so  that  our  lives  might  be  enriched  and  enhanced. 

But  God  does  not  only  fashion  one  ladder  by  which  Man  might  attain 
the  h^^ts  of  spiritual  dedicaticn.  Surely,  if  ^od  has  been  ssfcisg  sitt- 
ing  and  working  since  the  ^ day  of  creation  there  are  other  ladders  which  . 
we  may  climb  slowly,  rung  by  rung.  It  seems  that  another  ladder  is  one  of 
knowledge  or  understanding.  It  is  a ladder  that  can  well  be  described  by 
the  all  inclusive  word  *Torah"  as  ־this  moans  *study*.  Again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Law,  here  is  a matter  which  has  been  an  integral  part  of  our  tra- 
dition  far  centuries.  While  other  nations  might  have  been  mere  powerful, 
mare  victor  i^ous  in  battle,  more  influential  in  its  co.jnerce  and  tradd,  our 
generations  have  had  an  advantage  which  was  denied  to  the  gentiles.  We 
have  hlways  made  it  a point  to  teach  our  young,  not  cnly  to  speak  an  dread 
and  be  thoroughly  versed  in  th  e *holy"  tongue  but  to  attain  an  intimate 


laiow ledge  of  Torah,  Prophets  and  other  i/i^ritings,  and  the  daily  Pr^er  Book 
was  not  a secfet  treasure  house  to  ׳«üjrn  the  smallest  of  chi3)dren•  i/Ve  have, 
fron  earliest  times,  respected  and  admired  the  scholar  and  no  greater  evil 
could  befall  a family  than  that  one  of  its  menibers  was  not  thoroughly  vero- 
ed  in  matters  pertaining  to  Judaian•  In  fact,  the  tradition  states  quite 
openly  that  aog^e-e^ilted  ^ a peroon  of  illigit6maL1j~blrth  wh־o  iti  eduualad 

an  Ignorant  High  driest  of  the  hast  family  cf  the  land.  This  has  been 
our  secoiii  ladder  by  which  we  could  come  closer  to  G-od  and  a s^)  !ritual  way 
of  life, 

-״nd  yet,  in  our  day,  we  have  discarded  much  of  this  devotion  to  study. 
We  have  become  soft  and  intellectually  flabby  as  we  think  more  of  our  com- 
fort  and  ease  than  we  do  of  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  learning,  "^he 
great  percentage  of  our  people  have  only  a anatfering  of  knovledge  but  are 
so  lethargic  that  they  will  not  aake  an  effort  to  further 

tion.  To  listen  to  some  cf  the  ir  conments , it  would  appear  that״'^׳Marj or ie 
Morningstar״  is  a substitute  far  ^ible  study,  for  ethics,  for  a knowledge 
of  customs  and  ceremonies.  With  millions  of  people  belonging  to  a fan- 
tastic  variety  of  book  clubs,  how  many  of  our  people  are  even  aware  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a Jewish  Book  Giub , and  how  many  support  the  most 
worthwhile  publications  of  the  Jewish  Publicaticn  Soc^ty,  We  have  become 
so  ־**Amer  icanized** , so  ”westernized”  that,  erroneously,  we  have  tended  to 
n«Rlect  or  minimize  our  Jewish  heritage  which  is  as  precious  and  wholesome 
am  rewarding  as  any/lmodern  point  of  view,  as  a teacher  of  mine  once  said 
at  Hebrew  Union  College,  ״If  ^hatespeare  is  holy,  than  Isaiah  is  the  Holy 
of  Hollies  and  Dante  is  just  a little  boy  playing  with  words  when  compared 
to  Job,•  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  ignored  this  second  ladder  and^more 
often  than  not,  we  ary  lowered  on  th  is- luddor  and-  humbled  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  descend  the  steep  rungs  than  it  is  to  make  the  effort  required 
far  üie  climb  upwards.  But  he  le  is  a way  in  which  we  can  come  close  to 
God  and  religious  devotion,  by  study]^  by  knowledge  for  these  lead  to  clear- 


er  understanding,  greater  insight  and  a deeper  emotional  attachment  to 
that  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  great  Jewish  heritage.  It  is  a ladder 
fashioned  by  God,  w hie  h must  be  reconquered  by  ^n,  speedily  and  in  our 
time.  Our  traditional  love  of  learning  must  be  revitalized  in  all  of  us. 

But,  aside  from  Law  and  •Earning,  there  is  a third  iadder,  onw  which 
leads  even  more  directly  to  God.  It  is  the  ladder  of  Belief,  again,  be- 
lief  in  God,  in  Religion,  in  a certain  way  of  life  all  have  been  a part  of 
our  tradition  bub,  also,  wi  th  a difference.  Whereas  in  other  faiths  or 
creeds  the  obedience  dananded  of  the  people  was  absolute,  ^d  while  quest- 
ioning  was  disco  iraged  ani  often  looked  upon  as  rank  haresey,  in  Judaism 
wo  have  used  quite  a different  and,  perhaps,  unique  approach.  Our  fare- 
fathers  realized  in  the  early  stages  of  our  reli^ous  development  that  the 
man  who  is  firmly  rooted  in  his  beliefs,  who  is  intelligently  committed 
and  rationally  conviiiced  as  to  tbe  validity  of  his  cause  is  a far  more  va- 
luable  member  of  a re llgi cus/^fci^s«^y  than  one  who  is  an  adherent  sol^ 
by  birth  or  circumstances.  Consequenly,  the  ladder  of  belief  is  one  which 
is  firmly  groim^d-'^  search  and  inquiry  and  wholehearted  understanding 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  ladders  to  climb.^  |are 
is  the  individual  who  attains  the  top  during  a lifetime.  It  is  a constant 
search  for  truth,  the  truth  of  God  as  yet  not  fuUy  revealed  to  man.  ^nd 
yet,  this  ml&it  be  considered  to  be  the  most  important  Oadder  (£  the  mall. 
On  the  strength  of  this  re ligious  attitude , we  have  the  books  ct  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  in  our  Bible,  both  of  which  question  the  forces  that  exist 
and  demand  justification  for  the  evils  and  trials  so  prevalent  in  life. 

These  were  books  written  by  men  who  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  hum- 
an,  who  experienced  the  serravs  am  travails  wh  ich  are  known  to  uS  and  theij 
message  is  as  vital  toddy  as  it  was  so  many  centuries  ago.  But  the  beauty 
of  their  lives,  the  worth  of  their  skepticism  and  their  honest  demands  for 
answers  are  to  be  found  within  the  challenge  which  aigulfed  their  being. 
They  a ttompted  to  climb  that  ladder  and  found  it  a difficult  and  trying 


task;  yet,  th^  persisted  in  tiieir  effcr  tsAbeoause  of  tbs  ir  persistence, 
they  attained  inmortality  as  two  of  the  greatest  spirits  in  human  history, 
They  lived  and  fou^it  and  challenged  and  ended  their  lives  committed  to 
a certain  way  of  life;  they  believed  amid  questioning  and  doubt^,  they  were 
faithful  at  the  very  moment  of  their  rebellion•  the  third  ladder 

also  for  us;  to  embrace  a religiously  mot ivate(^^״^  of  life  and  to  believe 
in  the  Justice  and  equity  of  life.  A reasoned  belief  will  strengthen  us, 
will  enhance  our  being  and  will  elevate  us  upon  the  ladder  fadiioned  b.  G 
What,  then,  h%s  the  ־*^Imi^i'ty  been  doing  since  the  sixth  day  of  Great 
ion?  He  has  been  sitting  and  fiashioning  ladders.  A strange  and  unusual 
occupation,  to  be  sure, but  the  wisdom  and  depth  of  this  saying  is  to  be 
found  as  we  look  these  ladders  upon  which  man  is  raised  and  humbled, 

his  life  is  enriched  and  ennobled,  ■^here  are  three  ladders  for  our  time, 
the  ladder  of  the  Law  which  binds  us  together  and  regulates  our  life,  it 
establishes  a type  cf  social  contract  which  is  in  no  way  arbitrary  but 
caamanded  us  by  the  av^/esome  preface?  Thus  saith  the  ^ord I ^hus , tha-J-aiau 
— !u  mii'tfthnd  nnd  attains  tho  wncLity  uf  the  Livino.  I'herB  is  , also 


ttB  ladder  of  Study  which  will  link  us  with  the  tradition  of  vyhi  ch  we  are 
a part,  through  which  we  will  gain  insist,  understanding  and  knowledge. 

As  we  climb  this  ladder  our  feet  will  rest  upon  the  solid  foundations  of 
Jewish  lore,  -«.ai , lastly,  there  is  the  ladder  of  belief.  As  we  climb  its 
steep  aih  u;^endlng  rungs  we  shall  bTow  wiser  and  mere  perceptive  and  we 
shall  not  lack  the  feeling  that  we  are  engaged  in  a worthwhile  undertaking 
All  the|^SwWs  which  troubl.e  ^^an  shall  not  be  'fort>hc0ffliEg  tut  as  we  are 
guided  by  law,  immersed  in  Jewish  study,  we  shall  meet  the  challenge  of 
Belief  and  Faith  with  couraga  and  strength.  The  ladders  of  God  are  many 
but  all  are  designed  to  link  heaven  and  earth,  man  and  God  in  one  great 
bond  of  committment,  dedication  and  spiritual  attainment.  God•  has  created 
the  ladders  of  Law,  Study  and  Belief;  when  shall  man  begin  his  climb? 


Bal  timore 


February  11,  1956 
Saturday  morning. 


Oheb  Shalom  ^ongregati  n 
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iÜM  Ti:!:  !:EIGHBGiaiOOD  ^ CIl  ilTailTG. 

i4  Goramentary  on  ^ 0 ׳jirclair^  ”Tlie  Giiangleings . 

The  s ociologiests  might  well  charactoi' ize  this  as  an  era  of  Diobility. 
with  the  advent  of  the  second  world  ./ar  and  thereafter  our  ontii'e  !;opula- 
tion  has  movea  in  both  horizontal  ana  vertical  directions.  It  is  a situ  a- 
tion  v«hioh,  although  not  new  or  novel,  v/as  intensified  by  the  war  years 
and  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  land  signifies  that  this  mass  move- 
•uient  of  peoples  has  not  yet  reached  its  culmination  point,  we  must  em- 
phasize  that  all  seginents^of  tlie  population  aie  moving  in  00th  directions; 
that  is,  vertical  and  horizontal,  and.  not  just  one  or  the  otlner  for  both 
of  these  movements  a e intertwined,  are  linked  and  inseparable.  Whon  we 
speak  in  terms  of  a vertical  mobility  wears  referring  to  th,.  rise  of 
the  stcindard  of  living  viiicii  affected  each  and  evory  one  c£  us  curing  the 
last  decade  and  a hrilf.  After  the  g10־at  ti'inl  of  the  depression  era  v^e  . 
experienced  a t of  prosperity  the  like  of  which  has  ns  vor  bean  6 ^.!11  a lied 
in  the  histc-ry  of  manicind.  V/ealtli  was  abundont,  material  posses  dons  mul- 
tipliedard  the  most  fanciful  dreams  cf  the  average  citizen  becatic  reali- 
ties  almost  overnight.  ־.V0  moved  from  emptiness  to  satiation,  from  insta- 
bllity  to  security,  the  uxuries  of  two  daj^s  ago  became  staple  products 
yesterday  and  are  tahen  for  granted  today.  The  upper  class*^  grew  wealth- 
ier  by  the  hour.  The  middle  class  1רroppe^ed,  dominated  .aijeric-an  life, 
grow  and  expanded  until  its  influence  extended  into  every  facet  of  sccio;ty 

The  lo.,er  oEonomio^/^?^^^ , the  !־,borers  end  ir.Custrial ־ ״rkors,  witnessed 

a decaf  ö.fchE  v^hich  catapulted  tlism  above  a it  beyond  tlis  ir  !,.ost  chons  led 
ambitions.  3y  the  millions  they  escaped  the  corTining  anas  of  the  slums 
as  v.e  moved  to  better  and  ,!are  luxurious  rasideutial  areas. 

This  phenomenon,  of  nurse,  leads  directly  into  the  horizoi*  11  .eve- 
ment.  As  people  rr:cv  od  vertically,  t:  a־־  is  rose  ever  higier  on  "ho  oconcü- 
ie  scale,  tie  po^ulatdcr.  also  moved  across  hreas,  streets  ad  even  states 
in  order  to  take  f uע.  advantage  of  their  new  status.  The  horizontal  move- 
ment  also  began  ./ith  the  war  yeors  _s  ^eople  jo־urn0yed  ״r-at  distances 
to  attain  jobs  in  the  .ar  ].l-ants;  in  home  communities  they  moved  swiftly 


ii. 


and  sacerly  as  ne ״ ״ere  built  01•  housiig  devolotments  erected.  Tlxe 

u or  classes  left  the  suburbaa  oottiuiiiti e s to  move  to  the  country  side, 
the  middle  class  was  no*  able  to  'attain  the  regions  of  the  coveted  suburbs  ^ 
and  the  ״orker  .״״.s  thus  left  to  move  Into  the  former  trie  dle-c lass  neißh- 
borhoods  ״hitii  had  suddenly  become  vacant.  You  ״ell  too״  that  this  is  a 
situation  ״hich  is  evident  in  every  major  city  tarouchout  the  United  atat- 
es  and  froi  your  0״n  experiences,  of  course,  you  understand  that  ilaitimare  : 
is  no  axcoption  to  the  rule.  Yhese  t0״  movements  know  no  sundry  line  of  . 

race,  color  end  creed;  Je״,  Gentile,  Aite  and  colored  have  all  followed 
this  pattern.  In  our  o.ai  ease,  forty  years  a£.o  this  ״as  e f Liest  resi-  ; 
dential  area  of  tt.e  city  ,vd.llo  today  our  population  is  00  icentrated  ten 
Biles  to  the  north.  It  is  for  this  reason  th-t  oui■  ׳female  ״ill  have  t 0 _ 
be  built  at  the  ed,־  of  the  city  and  this  dreioi  ״ill  Itveto  be  brcutht  to 

realization  speedily  and  ״■ithin  our  own  tme. 

It  is  of  such  movements  that  Jo  aiiiolair  s^ealrs  in  her  latest  book,  ^ 

'■1’r.e  Gha1.üallnaS" . ne.B  is  a novel  ״hich  tells  the  tale  of  an  oraimry  ; 
block  that  stends  in  the  way  of  suoja  a transition,  a population  shift 
״liioh  ״ill  ohanue  the  neijiborhood  fraa  ״hito  to  ocloi-ed.  The  people  in 
this  section  are  crdi״ariT^־y  live  their  lives  as  do  many  cf  us.  There  ^ 
ai-e  Jews  mostly  frm  easts  n-europe  and  Gentiles  frai  Italy.  Tnsy  ״ork,  ־ 
have  ccncorns,  experionoe  death  art  illness,  there  is  joy  and  love  and 
tro״th  as  ״ell  as  a maturin;!  .r  ocess  auorm  the  youn!.  They  use 4»׳01 ״s  with  . 
which  ״e  are  all  familiar:  goy,  shul,  shikse,  hitvak  arc  tn  t opprobrious  ^ 
desigrmtion  '■״chwartze"  . nut  for  this  mythical  llOtlr  street  in  a mid-«est  ^ 
city  it  is  also  a ti.e'or  tuimiil  for  the  bettor  elements  ..re  moving  to  the 
-cl  ssy  heights-  and  as  apartments  are  amptylirg,  the  cc  lored  , er״.le  be^in 
their  trek  to  in..uiro  after  vacancies.  Those  v/ho  have,  !ready  left  qre 
looked  upon  as  traitors  to  the  vJrlte  cause  but  ttere  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  if  the  remnant  had  been  able  to  afford  the  higher  rents  of  the 
heights,  they  ״ ould  have  moved  as  .veil,  as  time  passes  each  !,ran  sees  the 
other  as  a potential  deserter,  an!׳  trip  outside  tto  immediate  vicinity  is 
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looka.d  upon  as  an  excursion  in  search  of  a more  settled  area.  Tension 
mounts,  nerves  aiB  on  ed£je  , voices  rise  to  a hiGhQר?  pitch;  v/ho  will  sell 
first,  who  will  move  next,  who  will  utter  the  first  kind  word  to  the  colors 
people  who  now  traverse  the  street  daily  seeking  access  to  the  few  empties 
that  dot  the  street.  It  is  a pecriod  of  careful  v>/atching  a rd  watchful  wait- 
ing  and  the  greater  the  insistence  of  the  new  eloiEnt  about  to  move  in, 
the  more  vigorous  the  headshaking  denial  of  those  who  have  ״x*’ar  R0nt'’  sig^i 
displayed  on  the  lawn.  The  Jewish  and  Gentile  vvhites , in  ottisr  words,  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  deny  living  .^uarters  to  tiie  colored  paDple  vAio,  th 
a chance  to  move  into  lighter,  roomier  and  mere  cheerful  apartments,  must 
remain  in  the  slums.  It  is  ironic  that  *hites,  when  cloaked  in  the  mantle 
of  the  social  worker,  would  readily  and  bitterly  condemn  these  blighted 
areas  as  horrible,  debasing  aix  frightening  tut  tif&0  same  conditions  are 
perfectly  acc actable  ־toe  when  the  movement  out  cf  the  sluciS  begins  to 
affeöt  their  avii  little  domain  be  it  street,  or  area,  or  public  school. 

־*mong  •all  these  forces  moves  an  adolescent  girl  who  is  old  enough  to 
be  cought  up  vd  thin  the  swirl  of  these  human  emotions  and  is  still  enough 
cf  an  individualist  to  be  able  to  survey  the  scene  objectively’'.  Vincent 
Judy,  a Jev'dsh  girl  and  leader  of  lie  r gang,  moats  Clara  one  evening  after 
dark  and  both  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  11a v0  very  much  in  comron♦, 
that  the  oilier  is  charming,  c^uiet,  honest  and  faced  «!/ith  t!13  same  prol^  sms 
and  torments  which  meet  every  girl  about  to  grow  into  v/om־anhood . The  only 
difference  between  the  two  girls  is  that  one  is  dark  skinned  arhereas  the 
otler  •is  white.  Ihis  is  a most  ctx lightening  experience  for  the  youngsters 
for  what  Hie  Jew  had  heard  at  home  about  the  oiher,  the  Negro  had  heard 
about  the  white.  Judy  was  told  that  the  '*w^chwartze’*  were  about  to  rob 
and  knife,  that  they  are  dirty  and  dishonest,  stupid  and  lazy  but,  wonder 
of  wonders , Clara  had  lie  ard  Hie  same  about  the  whites . Judy  ■was  told  that 
when  colored  people  come  into  a neighborhood,  real  estate  values  »!ould 

drop  drastically  but  Clara  was  told  Hiat  when  they  moved  the  wlijte  agents 
vvould  probably  charge  then:  tlr  ee  times  the  ordinary  tental  fee.  .uid  so 
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it  went  v\dth  accusation  after  accusation,  curse  upon  curse,  hatred  Uiilt 
upon  envy  und  these  gir13־  realized  tliat  it  was  all  untrue  and  liiat  the  real, 

underlying  cause  or  curse  of  their  elders’  v/as  one  of  fear  aih  terror. 

In  truth,  the  adults  reacted  in  a very  normal  manner  to  ־that  vvhich  was  un- 
hncwn  to  them,  they  were  uncertain,  insecure  and  afraid  of  the  unkiiown 
ciuantity.  It  was  a settirig  built  on  monstiv^ous  fears  of  instability  as 
people  felt  t]:B  ir  position  threatened  and  as  they  grew  more  petty  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  they  became  more  important  in  their  Ovm  nw.hv.f  ■&1ר0י:ד.  . .,s 

one  of  the  sympathetic  ch^aracters  scys  in  the  book,  ”1^01’  a i׳e  ar  or  !uore, 
that’s  all  we  teard:  The  w.chwartze,  ־the  schwur tze  are  coming!  ^o  axactly 
what  hap-ened?  lid  *hey  rob  and  murder?  only  in  our  heads.”  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  truth,  leople  are  simply  not  yet  ready  to  live  together, לססי ס 
egos  are  out  of  a IL  proportions  to  our  little  selves,  altiioui^i  we  may 

sייeak't piously  plead  for  the  hiiigdom  of  ^^od  on  earth  in  our  day  we  a this 

only  as  long  as  the  nk.gdo■♦  dc^  not  interfere  witii  the  way  cf  life  as  we 
know  it,  li  lij-on,  it  seems,  may  not  guesticn  k3s21  too  critically  tti  e likes 
and  dislikes  in  vvhich  v/o  feel  secure  and  which  are  a j.art  at  our  heritage. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  book,  this  is  the  tale  of  13ur  contemporary 
way  of  life  ^־nd  such  is  the  coimaentary  as  applied  to  eacli  and  every  one  of 
us.  It  is  a pu.rticularly  valid  critique  of  the  community  in  v^ich  v/8  live. 
The  matter  to  ,diich  we  object  liea  in  tins  tliaight  only,  that  tilth oubh  curs 
m^y  now  be  classified  as  a ”bad”  neighborhood,  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  condemn  its  inliab it:arta^^ This  pt־actice  cf  ours  is  dangerous  a !kl  is 
built  on  vague  generali^ljmons . Ihideed,  our  neighborhood  and  c.1i;  ors  t^^ro -.{h 
cut  the  city,  u.re  dianging  but  that  is  ho  reason  for  us  1 0 spell  legro 
with  two  ”g’s"  or  to  -,,:ply  the  words  ”.vhite  trash”  to  those  who  live  with- 
in  our  imuadiate  vici.  ity.  These  terns  are  mrrw,  bigoted  and.  vile  and 


we  say  , xor 


-־ 

worthy^  of  only  the  luost  bitter  Ä vicious  of  —־ ־ t־ ־■ 


i stance,  in  none  too  kind  a ;■:.jinor,  that  the  negro  is  j^oor,  ix-iterate 
and  a ^nod  uct  of  deplorable  living  coip' itionc,  011  the  other  hand,  almt 
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empioyiaent  opp  or  tunit  ies  do  ^jq  ijivQ^to  t'raduatos  of  Lore  •an  otate  Colloce? 
IxO  ono  can  deny  that  the  economic  status  of  these  people  is  willfully  kept 
■ Glow  that  of  the  average  vihite  unskilled  worker,  we  accuse  tlie  kegro  of 
stupidity  anc5  yet  forget  that  those  ii!  the  1.  Id  die  ago  hracket,  in  which 
most  of  you  fiiid  5־׳ourselv0s,  were  unable  to  get  a decent  education  at  the 
vary  time  most  of  you  went  to  first  class  public  schools  and  universities. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  louth  although  the  principle  is  appli- 
cable  to  the  country  as  a whole,  Sven  today,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  recant 
revolt  of  the  soutliBcn  states,  the  ITegro  is  unable  to  attend  first  rate 
schools  v/ith  the  recent  Virginia  referendum  a _יerf9ct  and  cont empor׳  ry 

exairple,  we  ca^  1 our  neighbors  ^.vJiito  trash"  ’XTt  00  .:venier tly  overlook 

a£i2ey.  f(u 

'<■  0 fact  that  we  are  diing  little  if  ■anythi.ng  to ״ ! יףי ־ny  their ־ ״■»it ״ ו  .tri  !,־  , 
we  nave  proposed  three  tines,  tbrougi;  different  media,  to•  inaiugurc.te  a 
plan  Ah.  ich  viould  lift  their  burden  of  ^overty.,^  and  illness.  The  response 
has  been  anything  but  ■:•ג  credit  to  our  congregational  family  wlvt  with  feur 


peo־:le  responding  to  t.’׳' e call, הי ־— ä wi Hing  to  exert  themselves  or  dedicate 
their  energies  to  •./vhara,  chal  leuiging  but  infinitely  revjarding  task.  More 


likely  than  not;?',  mistrust  us^y׳  c the  same  extent  as  we  frewn 

on  them.  The  wiU.  to  help,  I believe,  can  not  ca;1e  from  above  but  must 


grow  out  cf  the  sincere  desire  of  oir  membership  if  it  is  to  1x1  vo/ last i;;g 
and  0.i4duri1]g  effect,  *•!^11  in  all,  v/0  call  them  names,  refer  t o 
co...(5  iti  ons  and  distrust  those  ?bout  us  but  tie  imperishable  message  of  so- 
cial  justice  v;hich  should  be  the  motivating  force  of  our  religious  lives 
becomes•  30  much  irrelevant  pulpit  conversation  and  has  no  positive  corre-  ״ 
lation  to  the  lives  of  o\r  people.  If  reli^pcn  is  to  teccaiB  a faיoaful 
and  vital  factor,  now  and  in  years  to  acme,  it  must  be  accomx^anied  by  a 
vigorous  program  on  our  xart.  The  cmifort  and  ease  and  serenity  of  our 
Temple  v/orship  must  also  gind  expression  in  our  positive  acts  of  creatio'■ 
in  behalf  of  those  who  need  our  help. 


But  what  is  even  more  ludicrous  in  this  se’ting  is  tii  8 sense  of  moral 
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rights  ousnass  which  /»/o  display  with  such  fre.^u0ncy  when  we  feel  that  our 
homes  and  properties  are  threatened . In  wtatever  neighborhood  v^e  live, 

in  this  or  other  cities,  tii  a great  cry  is  heard  that  the  new  element  is 

* 

coming  upon  us  and  vd.thout  rh;^T^e  and  reason  vi/e  run  away  in  fear  and  terr- 

^ 0 

or.  j-t  may  be  that  we  are  not  advnnced  enough  as  yet  to  live  t?ith  one  a- 

Hotter  but  the  curses  we  utter,  the  implications  we  moutli , the  accusations 
we  hurl  are  truly  on  the  lowest  level  of  a primitive  society.  But  more 
than  that,  when  we  desjiiBe  the  ITegrj  and  whites  for  fl^reatenirig  our  groundd 
and  ureas,  we  fail  to  recall  the  hurt  which  is  ours  when  we  as  lews  are 
jf^laced  in  that  same  position  by  tlie  gentile  population,  heed  I reii. ind 
you  of  the  problems  associated  v/ith  the  Ashbiirton  section  of  Forest 
xark, סי^י י  Colonial  "Village  area  undergoing  transition  today  or  the  Loch- 
hearn  secti  -n  of  Liberty  lioad?  In  all  these  areas,  as  soon  as  lews  began 
to  infiltrate,  the  gentile  Lioved  out.  Ihis  is  as  co^iplementary  to  us  as 
oui־  actions  arc  to  .ard  the  i'egro.  ITo  mare  than  a decade  ago  the  colored 
people  began  to  move  into  the  wliite  rosic'ential  area  of  Fulton  Ave.  , into 
homes,  incidentally,  sold  to  them  by  several  Jewish  real  estate  broters, 

1 understand  that  sentiments  e3Q:rGSsed  at  macs  meetings  held  in  several 
of  the  Churches  in  that  area  were  anything  but  favorable  in  regard  to  the 
Jews  of  this  city,  .'aid  so  it  goes,  from  one  group  to  anotter,  fiom  one 
crisis  to  tte  second,  from  one  movement  to  the  next  as  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  are  !.״,  and  nei£^j.  bo  rhoods  continue  to  change. 

־‘־t  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  advocals  inter-racial  liv- 
ing  or  marriage  as  some  extremists  Liight  wish  to  believe;  rather,  it  is 
our  puBpose  to  think  clearly  along  lines  of  honest  motivations,  we  are 
ä^fraid  of  coloied  people  because  we  do  not  know  them  artd  we  11  not  know 
them  because  we  do  not  give  ourselves  a chance  to  establish  rapport.  We 
do  not  understand  the  lower,  vhite  economic  groups  around  us  far  we  are 
totally  -out  of  sympathy  v/ith  the  problems  they  face  and  the  vvay  of  life 
vvhich  is  theirs.  Because  of  tte  smallness  of  our  minds  and  the  limitatiens 
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Of  our  vision,  couplad  with  the  iLagnificence  of  our  own  egos,  the  raass  of 
the  unknown  c].uantity  shall  remain  rejected,  despised  and,  above  all,  fear- 
ed.  As  Jo  oii.clair  writes,  ״It  is  aLL  in  our  heads'*. 

hot  to*  long  ago,  the  noted  histcrian  .^^rnold  Toynbee  wrote  tn  article 
in  which  he  stated  the  probl(31:/  for  !:an.  Toynbee  suggests  that  wo  are 
faced  with  an  alternativd:  complete  annihilation  fey  virtue  of  our  terrible 
weapons,  or  assimilation  into  one  group  of  people  called, 

This  emhiacit  histcilan,  of  course,  is  no  utopian  vi si onar;^. -*י uu  l ׳.jo...  ’־׳־*jr■ 

0:1  r and  thus  his  point  of  viev/  is  worthy  of  our  exaüiina- 

ticn.  we  can  not  differ  .nth  him  vJien  he  says  ־that  "fcr  the  last  five  or 
six  tliousand  years  our  cultures  and  cur  reliricns  Inve  been  0 eve  lop  ing 
more  or  less  in  isolation  from  one  jiolher,  and  theiefore  have  teen  grow- 
ing  apa^rt,  Tiius , we  liave  come  to  live  side  by  side  in  a world  diyidea 
up  into  cultural  compartments.  Tgese  differentiated  outlooks  arid  attitudes 
have  had  tirae  to  becoua  i;  grained  habits,  ilumjn  beings  ha«4׳l׳^d  six  thou s• 
and  years*  leisure  fa-  learning  to  be  come  strangers  to  one  another;  and 
now  we  have  given  ourselves  hardly  any  time  at  all  f:׳r  learning  the  more 
difficult  art  of  dwelling  together  in  unity,  like  brotirers״.  •^his,  and 
no  other,  is  the  P1*i^blemj^<h^ies^^th  so  very  much  in 

evidence  abouh  us  dl . /'It  mo.y  not  be  the  achievem.ent  of  our  generation 
to  bring  the  kii-gdcm  of  O-od!  to  earth  but/can  ״e  npt  help  to  bring  it  closer 
+.0  of.t. ,מה -, •-זרו r.t?  Let  US 4־ ־«rr:  from  the  mean  , ׳ .:ז׳ימ»ו^״r-׳־״  o r-  ,-׳-׳״r-fr  peoplCiT, 


to  attairmiant?  Let  us ־ ־^«rr:  from  the  mean 


races,  ^ religions^,  let  us  realize  and  understand  that  although  this 

fOY'M*'  . 

may  not  be  the  best  of  a::/' worlds,  each  one  of  us  can  help  to  make  it'bett 

erT*  '.׳hile  we  may  not  care  to  in  ve  different  races  or  religions  move  into 
our  homes,  it  is  not'  our  privilege  to  den;^  the  honest  rec;uests  for  !■Brnber 
ship  d o cent  society  to  any  :.an,  woian  or  child.  Tme  world  will  00 -tinae 
to  move  and  progress  inspite  of  our  attitudes,  whatever  these  m-jy  be,  and 
the  process  of  adjustment  shad,  bo  3 0 much  m.or  e pleasant  and  vhols  soßie  if 
we  open  our  hearts  and.  minds  to  the/^^^t”*^  o hors.  Let  us  live  our  reli- 
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£;iou£)  ■tru־fchs  and  at;  t h6  risk  of  sounding  trite  arr  aiperfluous ,  יי-.1 0 - ׳— ״  me  i 
to  cite  again  the  ^opkot  I.Ialachi.  .»•llovv  it  to  serve  not  only 

as  a challenge  hut  also  as  a riiOtto  for  the  future  j Indeed,  as  a motto  of 

In  ^/( 

courage  leading  to.״ard  action:  - י ־ ־ ־ ’ * 'י ־ ־ י'•,.  rv  7 

■0׳י'< כ "<^׳?  (ror  rig׳■׳ 

1 * , * ׳ • י > . 0 • • ־ 

׳'Luve  v^e  not  all  one  ITathcr?  Ilath  not  one  God  created  us?  .Liy  do  we  deal 
treacherously  4«4»%=-?r  again st '׳hr otlie  r and  profane  the  covenant  of  our 


2:10 


treacherously  •^rht-=r?r  againoftr otm  r ana  prolans 

fathers?''^  ^Le  answer,  my  friends,  lies  with  youl 

7C^  ;0  • 

•“iiien  • H ׳ 
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71’ i day  evening. 


CLeh  ־^Lulom  Congi’ ogation 


\ie  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of  discuss !ןן!^  this  modern  world  of 
ours.  We  move  swifty  from  one  day  to  the  iiext  and  each  hour  brings  with 
it  a newness  and  a spirit  of  excitement  v^tiich  promises  to  hurdle  all  bar- 
riers  of  present  day  knowledge.  The  services  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
as  you  well  know,  are  at  a premium  today  and  the  whole  field  of  Science  is 
the  most  sought-after  profession  by  the  young  men  of  our  generation.  We 
have  come  to  this  point  not  only  because  we  must  keep  up  with  the  research 
being  conducted  in  other  countries  but,  also,  because  we  have  that  tremen- 
deous  urge  to  look  beyond  the  present;  to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  which 
is  new,  stimulating  and  adventuresome.  The  high  point  in  this  new  spirit 
in  an  age  of  Science  was  reached  last  Wednesday  wten  one  of  the  great 
corporations  of  our  country  dedicated  a 150  billion  dollar  Technical  Cent- 
er  which  will  house  nearly  one  million  scienti^sts,  engineers,  technicians 
and  helpers  v\410  will  look  into  the  future  for  better  things  to  make  and 
better  ways  to  make  them.  This  is  a Center  of  many  buildings;  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  libraries;  young  men  of  superior  intelligence  from  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  will  cane  to^^ther  with  more 
seasoned  colleagues  to  think  and  discuss  and  aimlyze  and  correct.  It  is, 
in  other  wards,  almost  a couplets  factory  of,  and  by,  thinkers  for  these 
men  will  seek  to  find  more  ״yays  of  enhancing  oems:  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
with  new  inventions,  theories,  programs  and  e quat  ions , Because  of  these 
men  the  highly  technical  age  in  wh  ich  we  live  today  will  be  obsolete  in  a 
decade  or  two;  the  bewildering  technology  of  the  mid-twentieth  century 
shall  be  a thing  of  the  past.  We  are  moving,  thai  , ever  more  rapidly  and 
steadily  into  a new  and  radi  cally  different  age;  the  most  fantastic  dreams 
of  ysajtatxaay  shill  be  realities  on  the  r.iorrow  and  shall  have  been  super- 
ceded  within  a generation’s  time-span. 

When  we  think  of  these  almcst  superhuman  advances  into  new  and  as  jet 
uncharted  fields  we  cein  not  help  b ut  be  genuinely  stirred  by  the  contrast- 

ing  simplicity  and  quiet  dignity  of  this  Babbath’s  Torah  portion.  Into  the 


The  ^iestly  Blessing. 

\ie  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of  discuss i5ן^  this  modern  world  of 
ours.  We  move  swifty  fron  one  day  to  the  next  and  each  hour  brings  with 
it  a newness  and  a spirit  of  excitement  wtiioh  promises  to  hurdle  all  bar- 
riers  of  present  day  knowledge.  The  services  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
as  you  well  know,  are  at  a premium  today  and  the  whole  field  of  Science  is 
the  most  sought-after  profession  by  the  young  man  of  our  generation.  We 
have  come  to  this  point  not  only  because  we  must  keep  up  with  the  research 
being  conducted  in  other  countries  but,  also,  because  we  have  that  tremen- 
deous  urge  to  look  beyond  the  present;  to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  vydiich 
is  new,  stimulating  and  adventuresome.  The  high  point  in  this  new  spirit 
in  an  age  of  Science  was  reached  last  Wednesday  wten  one  of  the  great 
corporations  of  our  country  dedicated  a 150  billion  dollar  Technical  Cent- 
er  which  will  house  nearly  one  million  scienti^sts,  engineers,  technicians 
and  helpers  v\410  will  look  into  the  future  for  better  things  to  make  and 
better  ways  to  make  them.  This  is  a Center  of  many  buildings:  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  libraries;  young  men  of  superior  intelligence  from  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  will  come  together  with  more 
seasoned  colleagues  to  think  and  discuss  and  amlyze  and  correct.  It  is, 
in  other  wards,  almost  a co115)lete  factcr  y of,  and  ty , thinkers  for  these 
men  will  seek  to  find  more  ways  of  enhancing  otmt  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
with  new  inventions,  theories,  programs  and  e quatians . Because  of  these 
men  the  highly  technical  age  in  which  we  live  today  will  be  obsolete  in  a 
decade  or  two;  the  bewildering  technology  of  the  mid-twentieth  century 
shall  be  a thing  of  the  past.  We  are  moving,  thai  , ever  more  rapidly  and 
steadily  into  a new  and  radi  cally  different  age;  the  most  fantastic  dreams 
of  yMiat^ay  shdll  be  realities  on  the  r.iorrow  and  shall  have  been  super- 
ceded  within  a generation’s  time-span. 

When  we  think  of  these  almcst  superiiuman  advances  into  new  and  as  j^t 
uncharted  fields  we  can  not  help  b ut  be  genuinely  stirred  by  the  contrast- 

ing  simplicity  and  quiet  dignity  of  this  Babbath’s  Torah  portion.  Into  the 
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midst  of  this  experimentation  and  invention  comes  the  beautiful  blessing 
of  «־aron,  a blessing  v^hic  h is  intended  for  all  the  people  of  Israel.  Liv- 
ing  as  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  a new  a ge  we  are  confronted  by  the  old,  the 
reliable,  the  steady  ar^i  comforting.  Our  ancestors,  aOs  o,  sojourned  in  a 
wilderness  of  discovery.  Forfcrty  years  they  traversed  the  arid  regions 
of  the  desert  finding  themselves,  gaining  the  feel  of  freedom  and  dignity, 
all  in  preparation  for  the  dawn  of  their  new  era  which  would  fiind  them,  at 
last,  at  home  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  You  recall  that  the  se  were  a 
slave  people,  beset  by  a psychology  which  excluded  all  sense  of  proportion, 
all  sense  of  value,  all  meaning  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  human  being  on 
earth.  Then  came  the  revelation  at  ^inai  and  they  became  a dedicated  people 
then  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  and  with  it  a reappraisal  and,  finally 
the  word  of  comfort  and  hope  and  courj^ge  as  it  proceeded  out  cf  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord,  It  was  given  to  the  Priesthood  of  •«־aron  and  biou^  t in  all 
its  glory  to  the  children  of  Israel,  '»Vith  all  the  problems  and  dtifficult- 
ies,  amid  all  the  tumoil  and  trial  of  a people  seeking  to  find  itself 
came  the  message  of  a steadfast  hope:  "May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you, 
May  the  Lord  cause  the  light  of  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  you  an  d may 
He  be  gracious  unto  you.  May  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  unto  you  and 
grant  you  peace,"  Q,uiet,  simple  words;  phrases  of  comfort  and  hope,  bless- 
ings  of  pנ^Ä1i^e  and  strength;  these  are  the  few  verses  v\hich  honor  our 
Torah^p^^^n  this  Sabbath  day,  vVtot  beauty  and  simplicity  are  contained 
in  them;  how  relevant  is  that  message  even  for  our  day  of  continuous  ^d- 
vance  and  search,  ■^'or  no  matter  how  deejily  we  may  delve  into  the  unknown, 
no  matter  how  advanced  we  become  in  science  and  technology  , no  matter 
where  the  paths  of  these  Technical  Centers  may  lead  us  we  shall  find  re- 
assurance  and  comfort  in  these  few  simple  verses  and  it  is  because  of  them, 
that  wo  shall  be  sustained.  Not  only  has  tlB  Priestly  Blessing  became  a 
mainstay  of  our  Divine  Service  but,  more  important  than  that,  it  bespeaks 


ofl  an  attitude  of  belief  and  faith  »/hich  is  s o deeply  imbedded  in  the  mind 


ill. 

of  tiB  *Tew  that  all  else  dwindles  into  insignificance.  These  words  of 
quiet  simplicity  of  yesteryear  caitain  the  message  and  lesson  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Fir  St  and  f cr  emost , although  it  may  not  seem  as  such,  this  is  an  in- 

dividual  benediction.  While  Aaron  is  commanded  to  bless  all  the  people, 

the  words  really  speak  in  terms  of  the  siugular.  May  the  Lord  grant  this 

or  that  to  ״you”;  you  the  person,  the  individual  Jew  for  through  you  diall 

all  the  people  be  blessed,  ^’his  is  a good  and  wholesome  burden  v^ic  h has 

been  placed  upon  us  by  means  of  the  tiiree-fold  blessing  in  that  each  of  us 

will  consider  himself  to  be  responsible  fcr  the  welfare  of  tlB  otter.  As 

we  are  blessed  and  the  peace  of  Gr0d*s  ward  descends  upon  our  troubled 

spirits,  so  shall  others  attain  wholesomeness  and  perspective  eaid  they  shal 

be  at  peace.  But  more  than  that,  as  this  is  an  individual  blessing,  so 

does  a very  intimate  relationship  exist  liere  between  Man  and  G-od.  In  each 

of  the  three  parts  of  the  benediction,  it  is  the  Lord  v\ho  stands  in  direct 

contrast  to  every  man.  May  the  Lord  do  this  for  pou,  for  it  is  from  God 

that  all  blessings  flow  and  these  ancient  wards  support  the  saying  of  o^ld: 

not  by  might  nor  by  power  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lard^  do  all  things  come 

to  pass.  Burely,  we  are  all  too  well  aware  that  not  only  joy  and  laughter 

come  from  the  ־“Imi^ty  ; but  also  the  times  of  sadness  which  cast  a shadow 

over  our  spirits.  And  yet,  although  we  murmer  in  rebellion,  we  maintain 

our  faith  for  we  are  but  h^jDan  beings  and  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  ways 

of  the  ■«־Imighty,  Vi/ith  all  our  advances  we  can  fetill  only  f ath  cm  that  which 
u>6-^־-£c 

is  about  us, — Howov-or  , the  myster  ious  f orces  of  the  Universe  continue  on 

their  appointed  courses  as  in  days  of  long  ago.  ^nd  it  is  in  this  setting 

^hat  the  first  mood  of  the  blessing  casts  its  benign  glow  over  us:  theie  is 
■that 

a deep,  beautiful  and  str  aig  re  la  ti  cn sh ip  between  Man  and  God,  all  things 
come  from  Him  and  we  are  all  in  His  keeping.  With  the  peace  vouchsaved 
unto  us  we  must  do  our  part  to  uplift  those  in  turmoil  and  despair  for,  in 
truth,  only  as  all  others  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  our  hands. 


iv 


shall  j*ke  be  blessed. 

But  the  Priestly  Benediction  speaks  further  of  ^od,  The  xvord  ״count- 
enance”  appears  twice  and  here  we  must  seek  an  explanaticn.  In  the  simple 
Hebrew  of  these  two  verses  we  find  the  word  ( ^ for  "face"  but  such  a pic- 
ture  is  scarecely  3q^  acceptable  to  us.  When  one  thinks  cf  the  Pace  cf  ü^od 
we  can  picture  no  other  image  than  the  countenance  of  man;  perhaps  older, 
wiser  and  mere  gentle  but  still  we  ־think  of  the  word  "face״  in  no  o־ther 
but  human  terms.  This  will  serve  us  little  purpose  f o r w e must  always  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  human  terns  and  hunnn  experiences  aie  not  tfco  be 
equated  with  the  attributes  of  Dei  t^y . It  was  an  Isaiah  \rtho  proclaimed  long 
ago:  Por  my  thou^ts  are  not  your  thoughts  and  my  ;«ays  are  not  your  ways, 
saith  the  Lord.  Par  as  high  as  the  Heavens  are  above  ־the  earth,  so  h i^ 
are  my  ways  abovd  your  ways  and  my  thaights  above  your  thDugh־ts.  There  is, 
as  we  envision  Deity  in  our  day,  moie  than  "countenance"  implied;  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  «Spirit,  May  the  •Spirit  of  the  Lord  be  wi־th  you  and  as  you 
are  «!lightened  by  His  presence  in  your  lives  so  shall  you  b e more  serene 
in  your  gracious  dealings  with  your  fellow  man.  Again,  a lofty  sentiment 
is  implied  in  these  few  words  far  the  presence  of  God  within  us  is  a spirit 
ual  feeling  and  that  is  all  important.  By  our  worship  to  gether , by  our 
atterdance  in  the  House  of  God,  by  ־the  moment  of  silent  contemplation  and 
meditation  vdiich  comes  ־to  us  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
in  these  momeiRts  of  solitude  and  intimat^oernmnniow  we  find  that 


spirit  ich  is  God.  It  is  that  feeling  of  goodness  and  trust  as  we  ack- 
nowledge  Him  as  our  Pather  in  Heaven,  it  is  that  sense  of  flulfi Ilmen t as 
we  turn  our  eyes  heavenward  and  think  afe  the  Psalmist  of  those  who  shall 
ascend  the  mountain  of  the  Lord;  those  wi־th  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands, 
those  vho  ha־vB  not  used  His  Narre  in  vain  and  have  not  sworn  deceitfully. 
They  shall  receive  a blessing  from  the  Lord,  It  is  this  irit  of  which 
we  speak  in  the  blessing  so  well  known  to  us;  these  are  not  emp־ty  words  or 
phrases  but  carry  wi־th  then  a moral  for  our  time.  The  meaning  of  life  is 
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to  be  found,  and  its  significance  enhanced,  only  as  we  understand  and  ן t| 
learn  to  appreciate  our  place  in  the  setting  of  the  Universe;  how  in-  •I  j 

i 

significant  we  really  are  and,  yet,  how  much  good  can  stem  from  our  ac- 
tions.  As  we  walk  the  earth  in  search  of  Him  we  are  enriched  and  spirit-  ’ 
ually  refreshed,  and  the  Lord  is  nigh^  unto  all  those  that  call  upon|H^m, 
to  all  ^410ו  call  upon  Him  in  Truth, 

ana  as  the  *riestly  ■Uie  ssing  opens  with  the  commanding  wcrds  "The  Lard* 
so  does  it  end  with  an  qqxAally  significant  phrase:  May  He  grant  you  Peace, 
As  we  look  about  our  world  today  we  can  readily  see  liiat  the  w crd  "peace״ 
has  been  used  and  abused;  that  it  is  an  empty  word  bereft  cf  real  sincerity 
and  wholesome  striving.  Peace  is  a word  used  by  one  and  all;  its  def initio: 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  cause  you  espouse,  on  the  courage  which  is 
yours,  on  which  side  of  the  world  ycu  make  your  heme.  Ani  the  scientists 
of  whom  we  spoke  at  the  very  beginning  are  also  stlriving  for  peace,  by  whi< 
they^l^an  a state  of  power  where  warfare  is  contained  for  fear  total  ann; 
hilation,  Purely,  in  our  blessing  the  re  is  a greater  peace  implied:  a po- 
sitive  peace  of  the  heart  and  mind  which  suffused  the  being  of  man  and  al  lov 
him  a few  precious  moments  in  his  constant  striving  which  my  be  used  for 
rest  and  sanctification  of  the  troubled  spirit.  V/^t  peace  is  there  with- 
in  the  humn  being,  what  measure  d£  comfort  and  solace  canhe  attain,  where 
shall  his  heart  find  rest  and  beauty,  and  his  spirit  love  and  quiet  stre^thf 
Only  in  Uod  , and  in  Prayer  and  in  union  with  fellow  worshippers  as  voices 
and  hearts  aud  spiil  ts  are  raised  in  humhle  petition  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  This  is  not  a peace  irthich  is  trarsient,  nu^  state  of  being  which 
is  superficial  or  relative  but  a powerful,  stabנß  influence  which  causes  a 
man  to  stand  still  amid  the  rush  of  daily  life  and  say:  I am  content  in  my 
faith  I Whatever  shall  befall  me  in  the  future,  I shall  meet  it  with  tran- 
quil  heart,  an  alert  mindandlshell  be  sustained  by  my  belief  in  Ood  and 
by  my  faith  in  man,  ‘i^hai  an  individual  reaches  that  stage  in  life  he  can 
truly  be  said  to  have  become  a religiously  motivated  person  for  he  has  gain- 
ed  knowledge  of  himself,  he  has  gained  perspective  an  d te  has  matured,  T!!; 


V 


to  be  found,  and  its  significance  enhanced,  only  as  we  understand  and  ן !| 

learn  to  appreciate  our  place  in  the  setting  of  the  Universe;  how  in- 1 ׳  ! 

significant  we  really  are  and,  yet,  how  much  good  can  stem  from  our  ac- 
tions.  As  ws  walk  the  earth  in  search  of  Him  we  are  enriched  and  spirit- 
ually  refreshed.  And  the  Lord  is  nigh;^  unto  all  those  that  call  uponjH^m, 
to  all  v^o  call  upon  Him  in  Truth. 

Ana  as  the ־• ־rlestly  1318  s sing  opens  vdth  the  commanding  wcrds  ״The  Lard* 
so  does  it  end  with  an  equally  significant  phrase:  May  He  gr ait  you  Peace. 
As  we  look  about  our  world  today  we  can  readily  see  that  the  word  ״peace" 
has  been  used  and  abused;  that  it  is  an  empty  word  bereft  of  real  sincerity 
and  wholesome  strivirg.  Peace  is  a word  used  by  one  and  all;  its  definitioi 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  cause  you  espouse,  on  the  courage  which  is 
yours,  an  ich  side  of  the  world  ycaa  make  your  heme.  And  the  scientists 
of  whom  we  spoke  at  the  very  beginning  are  also  striving  for  peace,  by  vviiich 
they^l^an  a state  of  power  where  warfare  is  contained  for  fear  total  annj 
hilation.  ^^urely,  in  our  blessing  the  re  is  a greater  peace  implied:  a po- 
sitive  peace  of  the  ho  art  and  mind  which  suffused  the  being  of  man  and  al  10v| 
him  a few  pi  ecious  moments  in  his  constant  striving  which  may  be  used  for 
rest  and  sanctification  of  the  troubled  spirit.  V(^1t  peace  is  there  with- 
in  the  human  being,  what  measure  comfort  and  solace  can  he  attain,  where 
shall  his  heart  find  rest  and  beauty,  and  his  spirit  love  and  quiet  stre^th^! 
Only  in  Uq(!  ^ In  Prayer  and  in  union  with  fellow  worshippers  as  voices 
and  hearts  and  spiii  ts  are  raised  in  humlile  petition  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  This  is  not  a peace  vdiich  is  traiSient,  n0l^41  state  of  being  which 
is  superficial  or  relative  but  a powerful,  stable  influence  which  causes  a 
man  to  stand  still  amid  the  rush  of  daily  life  and  say:  I am  content  in  my 
faith! ון יVhatever  shall  befall  me  in  the  future,  I shall  meet  it  with  tran- 
quil  heart,  an  alert  mindandlshall  be  sustained  by  my  belief  in  Ood  and 
by  my  faith  in  man.  n'^hen  an  individual  reaches  that  stage  in  life  he  can 
truly  be  said  to  have  become  a religiously  motivated  person  for  he  has  gain-j 
ed  knowledge  of  himself,  he  has  gained  perspective  and  te  has  matured,  ^hisl 


Vi. 

׳ is  the  man  who  has  founit  peace  and  he  has  emerged  from  Vh is  own  wilderiBss, 
His  life  is  good  and  wholesome,  his  charaeter  is  strong,  his  faith  is 
■boundless  and  his  trust  in  ^od  shall  never  waver. 

These,  then,  are  the  few  words  of  the  !!•iestly  blessing.  In  essence 
the  prayer  seems  to  say  that  *^od  is  wi  th  us  at  all  times  and  his  blessing 
will  not  be  daiied  to  those  who  seek  Him  in  sincerity,  Tij0  rabbis  tell 
the  strry  of  a man  who  was  driving  his  wagon  along  the  road  and  he  had  a 
passenger  who  was  a pious  Jew,  -«־long  fehe  road  there  were  seme  mganifi  cent 
fruit  orchards  and  the  driver  said,  I will  stop  and  take  some,  if  you  see 
anyone  let  me  know  that  we  11»y  escape.  The  man  stopped  the  cart  and  began 
to  collect  frir^  but  suddenly  his  passenger  shouted.  He  sees  us.  He  sees 

e Ö 

US  t The/1  dropped  all  his  gatherings  and  hastned  to׳ceave  the  icene  of  the 
crime.  After  driving  fiuriously  ßßr  a few  minutes  he  suddenly  stopped  the 
wagon  and  said,  I did  not  see  anyone  there,  who  saw  me  taking  the  fruit! 

And  the  Jew  slowly  raised  his  finger  to  heaven  and  said:  He  saw  you  I This 
is  the  essence  of  our  benediction:  God  sees  us  in  all  our  doings.  He  is  witl 
us  at  all  times  and  He  blesses  us.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways  but  the  trust 
and  faith  that  come  to  us  with  a religious  committment  shall  help  us  boldly 
to  face  the  future.  Indeed,  the  scientists  are  on  the  ־threshold  of  count- 
less  new  discoveries  but  without  the  peace  of  ^od,  wi־thout  a personal  re- 
lationship  between  Man  and  Mim  *־^od,  wi־thout  knowledge  or  an  acknowledgement 
of  His  eternal  spirit  all  of  our  works  are'IJvain,  They  may  flourish  in  ־the 
early  morning  but  they  shall  sirely  wh  i־ther  in  the  evening.  Only  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  is  eternal  for  He  rules  the  destinies  of  ־^^n  and  ־this  was  true 
of  all  the  yesteryears,  of  all  ־the  todays  and  it  shall  remain  ־the  Tru־th  fer 
the  countless  generatiais  yet  to  come,  (as  we  help  others  so  shall  we  be 
blessed  and  all  mankind  shall  reap  ־the  blessings  cf  love,  of  serenity  and 
of  pea  ce 

-^en, 

Oheb  ^נ1כaom  Gangregation  May  19,  1956  Baltimore 

Saturday  morning. 


»Not  A »Golden  Rule»  Religion,»» 

׳This  Sabtath  we  read  from  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  passages 
in  the  Torah.  Our  Sedra  is  called  '»KEdoshim»  and  the  pred<^iMant-poryi w-. 
^ this  section  d*ss^  the  subject  of  »'holiness".  '»Y9׳shall  be  holy, 

for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  Holy",  this  thought  sets  the  ta»«^  for  the  en- 

O-Mi 

tire  lesson.  These  words  are  justly  famous  for  they  sot  tho  t nnn  not  only 
for  our  Scriptural  lesson  of  this  morning  but  for  all  of  Religion,  and  Ju- 
daism  in  particular.  We  are  to  be  a '»holjr"  people  for  the  Lord  is  Holy, 
and  the  dynamic  sentiment  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  is  to 
be  found  in  reading  of  the/״^raditi onal  verses.  The  word  "holy",  of 

course,  has  a wide  latitude  of  meanings  and  were  we  to  ask  each  and  all  as 
. . , — _ j.  4 י v> ■i  ■i  nia^^ י ך Q ths  an— 


we  would  arrive  at  a variety  of 


to  his 


cients.  Holiness  meant  the  proper  sacrifice,  the  stated  incantations  and  a 
dedication  to  the  laws  and  commandments  of  the  faith.  Holiness  implied  al- 
most  a state  of  saintliness;  we  picture  an  aesthetic  being  whoäe  vhole  life 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  religion  and  religious  fervor.  Bät  in  our  day 
we  have  discarded  many  of  the  old  notions  and  for  most  of  us  holiness  is 
merely  another  word^  with  an  ill-defined  meaning.  Few ג ז§  us  would  venture 
to  say  that  we  were  Holy;  our  lives  are  no  longer  dedicated  to  religion 
with  th  ף|'"^al  and  fervor  which  was  so  characteristic  of  peoples  living  in 
yesteryear.  In  fact,  if  we  give  the  matter  a moment  of  serious  considera— 
tion,  we  will  speedily  realize  that  we  do  not  even  use  the  word  to  any  great 
extent  in  our  time;  we  are  religious,  but  rarely  holy  or  sanctified  beings. 
This  is  an  into^r!^  sting  phase  of — our  livog — f ©■r  in  a decade  which  has  spon- 
sored  such  a vast  return  to  the  Houses  of  Worship,  wo  find  more  of  a prag- 
matic  religion  rather  than  the  dedication  of  our  forefathers.  Althou^ 
more  people  than  ever  before  are  interested  in  their  faith,  certainly  the 
vast  percentage  of  ־DcepltT  stand  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  wi  thout  any  sense 
of  committment.  Today,  when  it  is  almost  unpatriotic  to  be  an  unbeliever, 
most  individuals  espouse  a religious  credo  v/hich  is,  in  the  final  analysis, 
neither  Jewish  nor  Christian.  Those  who  are  completely  devoid  of  interest 
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as  veil  as  those  who  claim  a token  affiliation  with  a ccngregaticnal  body, 
adhere  most  faithfully  to  the  simple  religion  which  they  characterize  by 
the  Golden  Rule.  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you״,  this 
is  the  essence  of  their  faith•  a>sd  pelieving^this,  they  consider  their  duty 
at  an  end.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  these  people  are  sincere 
in  their  belief;  all  they  want  in  this  w^fed  is  for  people  to  be  good  to  one 
another  andt^-^ey  the  problems  of  the  world  will  soon  resolve  them- 

g02ves.  It  is  not  that  we  object  to  this  manifestation  of  people  s faith, 
rathe*  it  is  objectionable  that  these  people  make^this^^^^iT whole  of  their 

In  reality,  this  is  no  Religion  whatsoever;  they  pay  lip-service 

u 

only  to  an  idda,  a concept,  a thought  rather  than  a way  of  life  which  will 
take  into  account  all  that  religion  implies. 

First  and  foremost,  theie  can  be  nof׳I^igion  without  a God.  This  is 
"^Äu all  faitha^  the  world  over^from  the  most  primitive  savage^  v^o  feel? 


a spirit  which  guides  their  1^/e^,  to  the  more  sophisticated  /^eing  whom 

Rudolf  Otto,  a great  german  philosopher,  in  his  classic 
book  ״The  Idea  of  the  Holy"  defined  Religion’s  core  as  the  ״Mysterium  Tre- 
mendum".  Loosely  translated,  this  phrase  means  ״the  tremendeous  mysterious 
which  is  part  of  the  makeup  of  our  world.  Religion,  in  cither  words,  implies 
a state  of  "awe"  on  the  part  of  man,  the  realization  that  Power^  at  work 

in  the  world  which  we  can  only  sense  and  feel  and  perceive•  atnd  ^et,  the  pre 
sence  of  this  Pov;er  is  as  real  to  us  as  the  physical  objects  we  find  close 
at  hand,  ^his  awesome  Force,  which  we  call  God,  is  all  about  us;  it  influeri 
es  our  lives,  it  gives  meaning  to  our  existence,  it  is  the  rock  to  which  we 
cling  in  moments  of  turmoil  and  despair.  Religion,  then,  now  and  in  days 
gone  by  is  more|than  a "do-good"  philosophy  and  the  Golden  Idile  which  we  must 
all  practice  is  no  indication  as  to  what  we  believe  and  feel  in  terms  of 
Deity.  Simpby.»— ^hetr»^  1 0 believe  in  the  Rule  ץ which  is  to  be  found  ־in  all  ma- 
jor  faiths,  is  no  reason  to  consider  oneself  a religious  person.  The  Gold- 
en  Rule>  does  not  inspire,  does  not  sa/ctify  the  life  of  man,  does  not  in- 


^ »:.atea  ie־ . 
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elude  him  in  a society  of  fellow-worshippers  and  does  not  say  to  him:  take 
your  stand  with  your  peopld  for  we  need  your  faifeh  as  we  work  for  •^od. 
Secondly,  '•do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you"  is  a 
sentiment  which  has  very  little  meaning  and  relevance  when  it  is  not  in- 
timately  associated  with  a certain  larger  "belief•  Our  people  claim  to  "be 
religious  because  they  adhere  to  this  teaching  but  the  question  must  be 
raised:  to  which  religion  flo  they  pay  homage?  It  could  be  any  religion, 
it  could  be  none,  it  could  be  one  of  their  own^h o 0 s-irrg • It  always  amuses 
me  to  see  a Jew  embrace  this  philosophy  for  he  feels  that  this  is  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  Judaism,  Association  with  any  religicn  implies  more 
than  vague  generalities  for  how  can  he  be  a Jew  without  an  understanding 
of  tradition,  of  history,  of  holidays,  of  prayer,  of  social  committment 
The  point  is  equally  absurd  fran  the  Christian  point  of  vidw.  He  who  is 
a believer  in  the  Golden  ]Elule  is  by  no  means  a momber  of  that  faith,  eנE- 
cept  by  birth.  Can  you  be  a Christian  without  a belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  without  acknowledgment  of  the  meaning  of  Easter,  the  Cross,  Salva- 
tion  and  the  many  other  theological  forces  which  shape  the  mind  and  heart 
and  attitude  of  a devout  non-Jew?  ־*•he  Golden  hule  is  part  of  his  faith  but 
it  is  not  the  answer  by  any  stretch  of  even  the  most  Vivid  imagination*  Tho 
Torah  portion  of  this  mcrniiig  provices  us  with  a meaningful  clue  to  our 
analysis  of  the  Re^gion  of  these  v/ell-meaning  people  for  ■^cerb  adherance  to 
the  &01den  ^^ule/limply  the  ״holiness”  which  is  commanded  us  by  the  ‘*־!mighty f 
”5fou  shall  "be  holy”,  these  are  the  words  of  G־od  and  v/e  are  thus  asked  to 
do  more  than  simply  be  ki:id  and  decent  to  one  another.  Holiness,  the  sense 
of  Awe,  an  appreciation  of  the  whole  of  ones  faith;  this  is  Religion  in 
the  truest  sense  and  the  person  whoäe  sole  interest  lies  in  the  Golden  Rule 
philosophy  can  not  be  considered  a tr uly /yel ig iento  per s cn , 

In  a more  negative  light,  it  would  also  appear  to  me  that  many  of  our 
people  who  swear  to  the  religion  of  the  Golden  Rule  are,  coiBciously  or 
subcons ciouBly , seeking  a means  by  wvhich  to  lighten  their  religious  oblige- 
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tions.  "Do  unto  otiiers  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you"  does  not  say 
anything  about  Temple  attendance,  observing  of  oust  ans  and  ceremonies, 
education  of  the  child  and  parent  in  the  lore  of  their  particular  faith, 
does  not  imply  a sacrifice  on  their  paAt  in  the  interest  of  that  faith  and 
its  organizational  requirements ; in  short,  it  leases  the  quasi-worshipper 
witli  a canpletely  free  hand  to  do  as  he  pleases.  How  many  i)eople  we  have 
lost  to  this  negligent  attitude!  They  share  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Tan  pie, 
are  notable  only  for  their  absences  from  any  portion  of  our  activities  and 
when  approached  so  that  they  may  work  for  their  faith,  their  stock  ajj^v/er 
is  that  they  "do  good"  and  this  ends  their  religious  coirmit tment . Tlfse 
people  are  a holrp  rather  than  a hi  1,1  !,־דיזיו ^ / !ו;  their  religion  is  one  of  com- 
fort,  canplaoency  and  ccnvendence  rather  t la  n a heartfelt  dedication  to  a 
cause.  In  short,  acticn  no  matter  hovv  sincere  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is 
motivated  by/jrel igious  considerations  which  ai brace  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  mind,  the  hands  as  well  as  the  brdin , the  *;synagogue,  the  hone  as  well 
as  the  canmunity  at  large,  dimply  to  work  without  a frame  cf  refe&ence  is 

absurd. 

But  the  Religion  of  the  holden  ^^ule  is  beset  by  an  ether  paradox.  The 
theory  states  that  if  one  acts  in  accordance  with  ..oral  principles,  others 
will  return  the  consid  eratiem  granted  unto  them.  If  I do  good  to  others, 
it  is  only  riatural  to  expect  them  t o do  good  fer  me  and  mine.  The  problem 
here  is  simply  this:  there  is  bo  guarantee  given  that  the  other  person  will 
react  favorably  to  my^kindness , Consequently,  the  whole  s ystem  ,jor-ilio  dovun 
and  the  person  v^o  has  built  his  entire  philosophy  of  life  on  this  one  prinJ 
ciple  may  not  be  able  to  cope/}  with  his  bitter  di  ssapointmentf.  %ve  we  not 
all  met  reverses  of  this  nature*?  ־‘^ve  we  not  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
spent  ourselves  to  the  very  last  ounce  of  our  emrgies  in  behalf  of  anoth- 
er,  only  t o be  rebuffed  and  rebuked?  Have  we  not  then  coimiented  on  the 
foibles  of  human  nature,  calling  it  base  and  degrading,  invoking  the  gods 
to  acknowledge  our  good  dedds  while  man  has  steadiastly  iggiored  our  efforts 
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in  his  behalf•  Here  the  golden  Rule  has  become  a one  sided  !religion  (and 


properly  It  is  da1«arous  to  live  by  Golden  Hule  alone  for  too 

many  of  ouyteople  embrace  its  philosopby/expeoti««-^  socd  from  others 
in  return  for  their  efforts.  It  is  ttieir  way  of  escaping  from  trial  and 
turmoil,  it  is  tjpir  assurance  of  decency  and  kindness  without  whiA  iiiey 
are  insecure  and  un^^^ffe*  to  this  world  of  distress  and  enmity. W&at 


«,Aen  rule  «elisloni^do  ^ 

^ A^y(pf)u  a god  who  good. 


the  Jrtieeetrre 


his'Snaloloep.  Man  is  only  a 

humn  creature  with  all  the  weakiesses  and  strengths  of  m<r)kls;  he  must 
grow  and  mature  over  a period  at  years,  thix>u6h  experiences  and  contacts 
for  the  potential  for  goodness  in  Man  does  not  automatically  bespeak  its 
realisation.  In  other  werde,  the  Norcen  Vincent  -eale  school  of  thought 
that  -all  you  haTO  to  do  is  think  in  terms  of  goodness  and  all  will  be 
well"  is  one  of  the  most  dangariius  and  harmCul  t^^niques  for  the  human 
being.  The  wcrld  is  not  good  simply  because  we~»J?e  good;  we  must  develop 
the  goodness  within  us  and  only  as  we  gro.v  and  nature  will  we  be  able  to 
understand  and  cope  with  the  problems  that  beset  us  on  ebery 

side.  If  the  Golden  ^ule  is  not  the  »hole  of  our  religious  philosophy  than 
reverses  w ill  not  affect  us  for  there  is  mare  to  our  faith  than  this  slog- 
an  intended  to  cure  the  ills  at  cur  world,  within  the  totality  of  our 
faith  we  find  the  answers  we  seek,  we  see  reason  and  intellign^ce  at  .״crk, 
^ we  are  suftained  in  that  faith  which  gives  meaning  and  direction  to  our 

lives. 

icnfl,  in  a last  few  wards,  allow  1.«  to  comment  on  tl;  e theory  of  those 
Who  woull  make  of  the  Golden  Kule  the  ksis  for  a Universal  Religion,  ■^hes 
well  meaning  Individuals  contenlthat  if  all  would  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  have  them  do  unto  us  , all  peoples  of  the  earth  would  have  their  com 
mon  ground  upon  which  to  elevate  ma^lnd.  Truly,  this  is  an  idealistic 
conception  of  man’s  place  on  this  earth  and.  in  theory,  just  like  pure- 


iiuniani 
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oo»»unism.  it  1־  a grand  Ideal.  But,  as  has  already  teen  »ntioned,  this 
IS  not  religion  nor  is  it  ,ten  effective  philosophy  of  rf  life.  It  is  ־.axel 
a s^l  part  of  that  attitude  to  vixich  roan  *ould  sutscrite.  There  can 
never  he  a Universal  Religion  for  that  ״hi<h  is  essential  to  our  farth,  is 
unacceptable  to  tti  3 non- Jew  and  vice  versa.  Would  the  Christian 
uu.uish  his  faith  in  lesus  as  t,B  Messiah  even  if  ״e  would  all  axtscrite 
to  the  Uolden  Rule7  The  answer  must  he  negative,  if  he  is  a sincere  Chlist 
ian.  Likewise,  the  Jew  who  cannot  ־wen  find  a common  ־Bating  ground  with 
Strict  orthodoxy,  could  never  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  One  Ood  with 
of  the  Beliefs  to  be  found  in  the  non-Je.<ish  faiths.  .h־d  yet.  all  of  us 

believe  in  the  golden  rule  and  strive  to  practice  it. 

The  Torah  portion  of  this  Babbath,  then,  has  spoken  to  us  of  Hoii;^ 

This  implies  a comndttmaxt  on  our  part,  a dedication,  a sense  cf  being  at 

one  with  those  vdxo  believe  as  we  do.  -Ve  immerse  oxrselves  in  the  Religion 

the  Whole  rf  Juiaimn  and  thus  are  sustained  and  enriched  for  days  and 

years  to  come.  The  U^denRule.  if  it  is  the  totality  of  ones  religiou־ 

philosophy,  is  a singularly  ineffective  ppint  of  view  for  it  omits  the  most 

basic  requirement  of  a faith־  the  awesomeness  which  canes  with  a belief  m 

God.  furthermore,  it  is  not  the  Religion  but  axiy  a small  pxrt  it  and 

the  strong  suspicion  lingers  ^ at  those  who  emb.ace  this  ^ogando  so  out 

of  coxivenience  rather,(  then  out  of  deep  conviction. 

philospphy  Of  cormiction.  it  is  not  enough  for  it 

in  our  day  and  age.  Religion./SS^^  ia  Holiness 


and  dedication;  the«  is  no  easy  way  and  certainly  no  shcr tcuTavailabie - 
if  we  are  truly  Interested  in  bringing  about  the  kingdom  of  i^od  on  earth, 
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”Do  The  *Good * Die  Young?” 

■ The  task  of  being  a member  of  the  ^lergy  is  not  aliways  a pleasant 

one.  Of  course,  it  is  a profession  which  brings  with  it  much  that  is 

gratifying;  we  deal  with  people^׳fcr  the  most  part,  -a^e־  their  attitude 

is  kind  and  wholesane,  <Vhen  we  are  able  to  be  of  service  to  an 

individual,  when  the  warm  smile  of  a child?/  greets  us,  when  we  officiate 

at  the  many  joyous  occasions  wdiich  dot  the  lifetime  of  man  we  ^eel  that 

we  have  truly  chosen  that  profession  which  lends  meaning  and  direction  to 

our  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  of  our  duties  are  pleasant  ones. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  experiences  in  the  professional  sphe1־e  of  a memb- 

er  of  the  '^lergy  is  the  burial  of  a member  of  his  congregation,  or  any 

Ja 

member  \«410  is  part  of  the  jy«mil/y  of  A^^ian,  To  stand  before  the  fanily  of 

one  who  is  jmc  sleeping  the  ilnal  and  lasting  sleep  is  one  of  the  most 

difficult  of  taäiks  to  which  we  are  d edi  cated . I feel  that  no  matter  how 

many  funerals  are  part  of  ones  experience,  the  occasion  is  always  a sad 

/ 

and  tragic  one  for  we  can  not  help  but  feel  the  grief  of  the  faniily  in 
mourning.  One  never  beccmes  immune  to  suffering  and  the  clergyman  v\ho 
truly  feels  the  sorrow  of  the  moment  experiences  that  twinge  of  pain  which 
saddens  his  life  at  such  occasioae.  The  tragedy  is  to  be  felt  in  two  ^^ys : 
first,  the  death  is  a true  loss  t o a 11  concerned  fcr  this  final  sleep  of 
man  is  for  all  eternity.  It  is  a state  of  being  which  san  only  be  under•־ 
stood  in  tems  of  finality;  t^e  person  who  has  died  shall  never  return 
and  the  mourners  must  adjust  themselves  to  this  fact.  Secondly,  death  is 
a hard  time  for  the  family  as  well  as  for  the  minister  for,  in  truth,  it 
is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  mankind,  an  event  which  we  can  not  ex- 
plain,  V(/hy  do  people  die?  V/hy  di  d my  loved  one  die?  ׳^hat  is  the  meaning 
of  Death? 11^ ־  these  are  questions  wi^iich  form  in  the  mind  of  the  bereaved 
and  the  ^lergy,  being  only  human,  has  no  real  and  concrete  answers,  We 
can  only  speculate,  we  may  only  theorise  far  the  ultimate  answer  to  tiiis 
greatest  of  all  mysteries  is  beyond  our  realm  of  knowledge,  liost  diffi- 
cult  of  all,  is  the  burial  of  children  and  to  find  answers  in  cases  such 


» as  those,  when  £here  are  no  answers,  is  truly  a heart-rending  experience. 
Tj1;Ht  these  small  lives,  v^dioce  future  stands  before  them, should  be  taken 
from  our  midsts  defies  our  logic  and  reason  arü  kn ov/ ledge . Certain  phas- 
es  of  man’s  existence  on  earth  may  only  be  explaiiEd  in  terms  of  faith. 

Now  when  we  read  the  obituaries  in  our  time  יÄe  notice  a most  unusual 
occurence.  Men/(leave  their  families  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  previous 
generati  0ns;  the  heart  fails  and  man  surrenders  to  the  persistent  call 
of  the  Almighty,  lien,  and  oft-times  women  as  well,  are  called  to  our  Heave 
ly  Father  in  their  40’s^50’s  and  with  all  the  power  tiiat  is  within  us,  we 

f I L 

rebel  and  our  fist  at  the  farces  of  ^a^en.  Llany  times,  when  ashed 

to  officiate  at  funerals  such  as  th£sf,  the  question  has  been  posed,  •'ihy 
d^the  ’good*  die  young?"  'I'his  is  a query  /hich  is  to  be  found  not  only 
at  moments  of  trial  end  soul-searching  but,  unfortunately,  the  question 
has  been  transformed  into  a state  cent,  which  is  believed  by  a multitude 
of  otherwise  rational  and  reasonable  individuals.  •*־Ib  y do  not  ask,  but 
maintain  and  make  the  statement  that,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  "the 
’good’  die  young!  This  is  a sentiment  which  has  been  offered  as  Truth  so 
often  in  the  past  that  I feel  it  necessary  to  examine  this  concept  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  logic with  whatever  help  I may  be  abile  to  bring 
to  this  problem  in  terms  of  my  profes  sion  and  calling. If  the  1>ho^ht  of 
these  unthinking  people  is  left  unanswered,  its  extaiaion  will  ]e  ad  us  to 
all  sorts  of/fdiff  iculties ; namely;  an  good  people  die  young,  all  wicked 
people  live  to  a ripe  old  age,  God  takes  only  these  o are  good  and  leaves 
the  woL’ld  in  the  hands  of  the  wicted,  misery  and  be  artache  are  th»  rewards 
of  the  decent  while  joy  and  luxury  is  granted  unto  the  evil.  As  you  can 
see,  these  sentiments  do  not  le  ad  us  t o corduct  our  lives  in  any  sensible 
and  meaningful  manner;  weithin  this  type  of  philosophy,  the  le  is  no  ro  om 
for  any  positive  assertion  of  man’s  place  in  ־the  universe, 

Het  us,  then,  first  an d f aremost,  examine  the  reasons  for  Death.  •<hen 

we  look  at  the  causes  which  take  our  beloved  from  us  we  can  nc5t  help  but 
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* find  logical  and  understandable  reasons.  It  is  £pod  for  us  tobe  object- 
ive  now  for  v;hen  tragedy  strkes,  the  human  being  is  ruled  only  by  his  emo- 
fions  which  may  often  be  synonymous '*i©  bitterness.  Men  die  due  to  sick- 
ness  or  desease,  because  of  their  own  recklessness  or  the  accidents  caused 
by  others,  they  engage  in  strenuous  activity  without  due  regard  for  their 
health  or  they  die  simply  because  of  some  sudden  failure  of  an  organ  with- 
in  their  bodies,  ^eart  desease,  Cancer  ard  all  the  otter  horrible  ill- 
nessess  which  afflict  man  will  surely  be  understood  someday  by  our  seien- 
tists  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  cure  these  maladies  as  swiftly  as  we 
new  engage  in  the  upjz^rribting  of  the  polio  virus.  Man  constantly  is  en- 
gaged  in  research,  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  the  la- 
boratories  and  someday  we  shall  conquer  the  dread  deseases/  In  the  mean- 
time  we  can  do  no  other  but  make  our  contributions  and  encourage  those  who 
labor  in  the  interest^  of  our  welfare.  Neither  the  scientist  nor  the  theo- 

logian  can  explain  or  answer  all  tiie  questions  of  man. 

Secondly,  we  must  begin  to  understand  a most  vital  proposition  which 
is  stated^n  the  interest  ef-  the  ■veil— ^3 0111  g of  our  men tal  health^, ־* ־here 
is  no  positive  relationship  between  Neath  and  Goodness!  These  two  states 
of  being  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  A good  man  may  die  at  an 
old  age  and  it  has  been  documented  that  evil  men  also  die  at  an  early  age. 
Look  about  your  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  and  note  that  many 
good  people  live  among  you,  wAll  advanced  in  years.  And  when  a man  leaves 
these  earthly  regions  in  the  prime  of  life  the  fact  that  he  was  good 
only  incidental  to  his  death.  VVhen  v/e  examiiie  and  accept  this  fundamental 
proposition  we  come  upon  a tangential  thought;  all  of  our  loved  ones  when 
they  are  taken  from  us,  no  matter  what  *heir  chronological  age , are  always 
young  in  our  eyes.  No  individual  is  ever  considered  too  old  to  be  taken 
frcci  us  for  we  remember  the  deieased  in  terms  of  ycxitii  and  vitality  and 
enthusiastic  existence  whether  we  mourn  him  at  30  or  at  75  or  beyond.  Age 
is  relative  and  those  we  love  and  respect  and  hold  in  great  esteem  never 
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no  vor  discard  the  mantle  of  eternal  youth•  And,  as  a necessary  corrolary 
to  this  thought,  let  us  realize  once  and  far  all  that  all  of  our  dear  ones 
are  '*good'*.  No  member  of  a family  has  aver  approached  me  to  say  that  his 
deceased  was  evil;  no  siig  10  member  of  the  human  race  would  ever  admit, 
consciously  or  subconsciously,  that  any  one  close  to  him  was  not  of  the 
best  and  finest  character  that  ever  graced  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  those 
who  love  us,  we  are  ”good**  without  quali־fi cation;  those  who  are  dear  to  us 
are  the  finest  of  human  beings  and  we  make  this  statement  without  a second 
thought.  This  is  true  because  v/ith  the  emotions  given  untt  man  by  His 
Heavily  Father,  we  see  only  the  best  in  one  another;  each  of  us  will  sure- 
ly  state  without  reservation.  My  Fatter,  my  Mother,  my  loved  one  is  far  su- 
perior  in  Goodness  tJaarr  any  other  living,  soul.ll'ihus  we  have  attempted  to 
cope  with  the  proposition  so  recklessly  stated  by  the  unthinking;  our 
answers  are  1)  there  is  no  positive  correlation  between  goodness  and  death, 

2)  to  us,  all  of  our  loved  ones  tist  are  taken  from  us  all  too  soon,  and 

3)  those  v/han  we  cherish  and  hold  dear  are,  almost  by  definition,  ”good” 
in  our  eyes.  The  statement,  then,  that  ”Only  the  *gocd  * die  young”,  is 
incorrect,  illogical  and  harmful  to  our  mental  welfare  and  a malignant 
gro.v^  whic  h must  ruthlessly  be  ex^orcised  from  within  our  spiritual  foun- 
dations. 

Indeed,  we  must  counteract  this  negative  attitude  with  a more  p^i- 
tive  point  of  view.'^n  moments  of  strain  and  tragedy,  whan  we  are  filled^ 
with  gloom  and  dark  rebellion^  it  is  ofton  quite  understandable  that  we  •^4«/ 
such  ^r)egative  expressions  of  belief.  We  are  frustrated  in  our  attempts 
to  find  answers  to  the  problems  which  beset  us,  v/e  are  hurt  and  angry  be- 
cause  scmething  dear  and  precious  has  been  reieoved  from  our  midsts.  Wo 
look  about  and  ■wherever  we  gaze  our  eyes  seem  to  focus  on  injustice  and 
G־od״s  infliff ere  nce^ which  seemj^  to  lend  emphasis  to  our  o\r/n  bitter  experienc( 
At  moments  such  as  this,  we  do  not  take  the  time  to  look  for  that  which  is 
good  in  the  world,  the  evil  and  wicked  leap^  at  us  ready  to  encourage  the 
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י * turmoil  which  rages  within  us.  We  often  forget  that  wickedness  and  evil 
are  noisy,  vulgar  and  ostentatious  manifestations  of  man’s  sojourn  on 
earth;  while,  ai  the  other  hand,  goodness,  mercy,  love  and  beauty  are  of 
a silent,  quiet  and  comforting  nature.  Goodness  and  Beauty  are  woven  into 
the  intricate  pattern  of  the  Universe  and  we  rarely  see  its  presence  unless 


man 


we  open  our  eyes  wide״  and  engage  in  the  search.  But  the  dark  side  of 


jarrs,  his  vulgarity  stands  out  amid  the  quiet  cf  beauty,  his  noisy  evil 
beckons  t o be  seen  and  heard.  At  times  of  sorrow  we  look  far  that  vrfhich 
is  closest  at  hand;  rarely  does  the  afflicted  search  for  beauty  and  peace. 
And  mare  than  that,  if  our  ”goodT!  person  dies,  we  mdK)  are  afflicted 

ÄÄd  others,  and  their  words  of  comfort,  d^g::T1i.i L -Xifeglriy  interest  us.  We  can 
only  feel  and  appreciate  our  own  aiiguish; «red  that  goodness  r»idrl  exist^  i«־ 
■■othofs־  is  a thought  which  we  shall  oily  learn  to  appreciate  as  time  dulls 
the  pain  of  01u7  loss. 

As  members  of  the  G1ergy,-as  those  who  wear  the  Cloth,  as  priests, 

.»י . . 

ministers  and  rabbis  we  know  all  too  well  the  problems  w^.ich  afflict  eur  / 
V/e  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  our  people;  we,  too,  are  plunged 
to  the  depths  of  despair  when  one  of  our  own  is  taken  from  us.  Jfeople  have 
a right  to  expect  words  of  comfort  and  consolation  from  their  spiritual 
leaders  but  to  seek  the  answers  to  all  the  fundamental  questions  i^heing 
unrealistic,  I'he  *^^ewish  faith,  mare  than  the  others,  has  understood  this 
phase  of  the  rabbi  *s  existence;  we  have  always  mamtained  that  the  only 
reason  for  the  rabbits  position  in  leading  the  people  in  prayer,  in  medi- 
tat  ion. and  in  study  is  the  fact  that  ho  excells  in  his  kmsyv/ledge  of  Judaism, 
more  so  than  any  other  member  of  his  congregation.  He  is,  first  and  forej!^- 
mo®4,  a teacher  of  his  faith;  very  few  of  us  feel  that  a heavenly  gift  was 
granted  or  vouchsaved  unto  us  the  moment  we  were  ordained  as  rabbis  in  Is- 


our  congregations  we  struggle  to  understand  so 


rael.  With  ^ 


that  we,  as  well  as  our  members,  can  cccie  closer  to  those  answers  which  will 
grant  us  peace,  tranquility  and  consolation.  In  the  light  of  these  thoughts 
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we  can  only  adalt  that  certain  people  vAio  are  young  are  taken  from  us,  as 
are  those  who  have  lived  a full  and  rewarding  life.  These  are  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  men  and  the  women,  the  children  and  the  aged;  every  death  Is 
a blow  to  goodness  for  each  Individual  placed l&e  the  earth  Is  symbolic 

of  another  link  In  that  chain  which  leads  to  the  hlngdan  of  God  and  the 
Br otiierliood  of  Man-oa  earth» 

In  short,  we  have  learned  this:  death  claims the  good  In 
every  person  there  Is  go odne  ss,  If  1^״<^ly  seek  Its  presence, 

■llso,  life  Is  not  tobe  ajsasured  or  evaluated  In  terms  of  ohronolog^eei■ 
e*i.e.be<>oo  but  Its  merit  Is  to  be  found  In  the  deeds  of  man.  In  the  honored 
name  he  loaves  behind.  In  the  loving  membry  of  those  who  ranaln  bohlnd-a- 
mong  the  living.  The  Immortality  of  a llan  Is  related  to  his  actions.  Ideas, 
thoughts  and  beliefs;  his  glory  shall  not  desoend^&h  him  Into  the  grave 

V,  j.  •דר  tAf  ^ 

but  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  us,  . A **full״  life  and  the 

life  of  ״goodness**  n^  end^no  matter  how  long  a time-span  we  are  allotted 
on  this  earth.  Lan  lives  for  those  who  love  him,  the  bereaved  are  consoled 
by  his  goodness  and  society  shall  be  improved  for  his  having  been  ara  ong  us. 
The  **good«  never  die;  2^  it  is  th  is  thought  v^ich  lends  meaning  to  our  be- 
ing,  gives  dignigy  to  our  faith,  grants  canfort  and  strength  and  courage 
tö  all  those  who  bear  the  ir  burden  of  affliction.  ״Yea,  though  I walk  throug 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will  ©ear  no  evil,  fcr  Thou  art  with 

׳1 

me . 

Amen. 

^»■pril  14,  1956 
Saturday  morn. 


Baltimore, 


Oheb  Shaiom  *^angr  egati  cn 


The  Bar  Mitzvoh  Yeai^ 

our  history  oTer  the  ages  has  nSt/'been  a happy  one.  Time  and  again 
״e  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  oppres'ors  and 
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lands  in  which  we  have  resided  over  the  centuries  are  fiiTed  with  the  grav- 
as  of  our  martyred  dead.  The  flowers  and  grass  that  grow/  in  eastern  and 
western  Europe  have  been  nurtured  by  the  richness  of  our  blood.  Uc  one 
^ or  century  has  escaped  its  black  mark,  it  appears  that  the  Jew  is  the 
perennial  ^^goat, always  #0  be  attacked.* always  ready  to  be  accused  of 
crimes  which  are  as  imaginative  as  the  torture  devices  of  the  Inqursrtcr. 

Eor  the  most  part,  of  course,  we  have  been  abused  for  the  sake  of  cur  re- 
ligion,  we  were  different  and  an  entity  to  ourselves; a«d  the  nations  and 
faiths  round  about  us  could  not  learn  to  live  with  a minority.  But  one 
thing  we  must  always  grant  those  who  have  fought  against  us  in  the  past: 
we.  as  Jews,  were  always  allowed  a choice.  We  could  eiidxer  convert  to  the 
dominant  faith,  usually  Catholicism,  or  we  could  meet  cur  death  at  the  hand 
of  the  •faithful־.  Now  this  choice  was  very  important  for  it  allowed 
cestors  to  debate  the  question  of  whether  it  was  worthwhile^^ Jew  and 
to  suffer  the  ultimate  in  pain  and  torture  for  the  sake  of /^hcHteth.  One 
can  imagine  the  thou^ts  which  must  have  raced  through^׳  the  minds  of  our 
people  as.  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  debated  freed™  or  death.  Eor  all  prac 
t^cal  ״urnoses  what  could  be  the  answer  except  life  and  frldom  and  prosper 
״y,  Jew  could  a־^  sane  individual  with  a wife  and  children  d.  cose  death 
and  Wholesale  destruction.  ^ History  tells  us  the  answer:  true,  there 
were  a number  who  accepted  the  faith  of  the  non-Jew  but  the  majority,  with 
Wiifullness  and  pride,  accepted  the  alternative  of  death.  Nothing  on  this 
earth  wa^nore  precious  to  them  than  their  Jewish  heritage.  Thousands  died 

ve  o nf  finv  one  ־«iaiui-y;  millions  met  their  untimely 
jSTXXxtUx  during  the  course  of  any  one 

end  over  the  centuries.  But.  always  remember,  they  were  given  a cheice. 

It  was  not  until  recent  times  that  the  philosophy  of  the  anti-semite 
Okanged  considerably.  With  the  advent  of  Hitler,  even  the  blessing  of  t^ 
choice  was  denied  to  our  people.  Pure  and  simple,  the  policy  of  the  Na 
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forces  was  to  kill  all  Jews  and,  as  a result,  six  million  of  our  brethren 
met  their  end  in  the  horror  chambers  of  the  concentration  camps•  עuring 
the  course  of  this  catastrophe,  the  world  was  silent  and  the  anguished 
cries  of  our  brethren  went  unheeded•  An  occasional  "Diary  of  Anne  Prank", 
a song  or  a poem:  these  are  all  the  momentos  which  remain  of  that  •«?«,,  one 
of  the  blackest  periods  in  our  long  and  arduous  history•  But,  as  in  every 
instance  of  persecution  and  opnressi 0n4.we  have  had  occasion  to  draw  com- 
fort  from  the  heroism  and  courage  of  our  martyrs,  so  in  this  last  catastro 
phe  can  we  find  the  event  which  allows  us  to  raise  otir  heads  with  pride• 
^any  people  have  forgotten  but  the  collective  mind  of  the  Jew  will  not 
allow  the  uprising  of  the  Warshaw  ^etto  to  sink  into  oblivi on.  ”^is 
event  is  one  of  the  greatest  tales  of  defiance  inscribed  in  the  pages  of 
modern  fol&  lore•  It  is  this  event  which  we  observe,  solemnly  and  yet  joy 
ously,  during  this  month  of  April;  we  celebrate  the  Bar  Mitzvoh  year  of 
this  uprising  as  in  April  of  1943  the  Jews  of  the  Warshaw  ^etto  rose  in 
bitterness  and  heroic  def imnee  against  the^forces  of  ITazi/^iperiority■^ 

The  whole  world  stood  in  awe,  the  Axis  powers  st-ocxA  aghast  and  all  the  de- 
feated  and  downtrodden  people^  the  world  overstock  courage  and  strength  as 
they  viewed  the  events  which  transpired  in  that  once  great  city  of  eastern 
europe•  It  had  been  the  old,  fan iliar  tale•  Each  day  a certain  number  of 
Jews  were  selected  to  make  the  final  trip  to  the  gas  chambers  and  on  April 
14,  1943  the  ^etto  forces  erupted  to  shout  defi^ace  at  their  german  over- 
lords•  They  fou^t  with  home  made  weapons,  they  used  their  hands  and  brain 
the  Germans  had  to  reinforce  their  troops  with  tanks  and  machine  guns,  the 
whole  battle  lasted  a few  weeks  until  almost  every  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ghy^etto  lay  dead  but  not  defeated•  It  is  an  event  which  shall  live 
fißrever  in  the  minds  of  the  world's  courageous  for  it  s- gnalled  the  first 
resistance  of  any  people  to  the  Kazi  forces  of  destruction•  The  Jews  had, 
cast  .a  blow  for  decency,  for  the  liitle  peonle,  for  morality  and  4^ 
rotypat iner  world  ■t 0 oft  haurt  and  renewed  its  efforts  en  the  victory• 


iii. 

This  Bar  Mitzvoh  year  was  observed  by  the  Baltimore  Jewish  community 
last  Sunday  evening  at  our  Jewish  Goramunity  Center•  Almost  three  hundred 
of  us  crowded  into  the  small  hall  of  that  institution,  the  overflow  listened 
to  the  proceed-ngs  in  other^  ®dj  oining  rooms  dtre-to  /loudspeaker  system^•  A 
speech  was  delivered  in  Yiddish,  another  in  English;  a cantor  from  Vashing- 
ton  sang  the  El  Mole  Rachamim  and  cn  the  platform  stood  a candelabra  with 
six  candles,  one  for  each  of  the  six  million  Jews  who  had  perished  in  the 
course  of  the  devastation.  These  candles  were  lit  by  graduates  of  the  con- 
cent rat ion  camps  of  Dachau,  Theres iensfadt,  and  institutions  of  a similar 
notoriety.  But  most  important  of  all,  what  one  heard  during  the  course  of 
these  solemn  proceedings  were  the  age-old  cries  of  the  oppressed  Jews,  Thes 
were  truly  Jewish  cries:  heard  by  no  one  outsdiwuthe  roam,  these  were  the 

*T-kA׳  •> 

sighs  of  a^people  epnrooDcd  ^ich  emanat^  from  the  very  depths  of  -09ד»מ  be- 
ing.  and '!;hese/' were  sent  straight  up  to  the  Almighty,  During  the  mournful 
chant  of  the  Cantor,  weeping  was  loud  and  insistent  but  the  sigh,  deep  and 
long  and  heartbreaking,  was  more  powerful  then  the  noisiest  tear  as  it  feil 
down  the  face^  of  each  of  us.  These  sighs  seemed  to  say  and  ask:  V^here  was 
God?,  VJiere  was  the  v/arld?,  and  Why  are  we  still  Jews? 

As  tragic  as  these  questions  might  seem,  the  very  fact  that  we  ask  them 
is  significant.  In  silence  and  humble  acquiesence  we  shall  meet  our  defeat; 
in  search  and  i^uestioning  we  shall  fiid  our  strength.  When  a religious  com- 
munity  such  asours  is  faced  with  the  tragedy  we  have  recalled  there  is  always 
the  danger  and  the  temptation  to  self  pity  and  condemnation,  there  is  the 
room  fßf  cynicism  and  despair.  We  feel  pity  for  those  who  suffered  under 
the  lash  of  the  monster  and  for  those  who  died  for  the  Sanctification  of  th® 


Holy  Name,  Ve  feel  self  pity^for  not  only  six  million^  died  but  the  weapons 

of  the  oppressor^  were  also  pointed  at  us.  No  single  Jew,  livirg  the  world 

'Hup✓ 

over,  escaped  from  the  attack  of  feis  enemies.  There  is  the  feeling  of  con- 


demnaticn  and  guilt  as  we  mourn  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  co-religionists 
and  yet  find  ourselves  safe  and  sound,  complete  with  material  goods  and  re 
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Veiling  in  our  margin  of  safety  in  this  land  of  the  free.  And  yet,  were  we 
not  to  search  and  examine,  were  we  not  to  find  a mdaning  and  an  explanation 
we  would  he  guilty  of  a hetrayäl  of  all  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  their  faith.  Ve  must  find  the  hidden  answer  for  the  generations  to 
come  and  if  our  point  of  view  is  not  valid  for  them,  at  least  we  shall  attai 
a measure  of  peace  and  tranquility  for  our  troubled  souls.  Those  who  died 

in  the  gas  chambers  and  those  who  *יי" 

ghfetto  of  Warshaw  shall  not  have  died  in  vain/v  there  can  be  no  compromise 

with  this  thesis• 

Let  us  realize,  first  and  foremost,  that  the  world  did  not  heed  the 
anguished  cries  of  our  slain  for  one  simple  reason.  The  world  was  not  con- 
soious  of  our  plight  for  humanity  does  not  care  about  us  Jews,  as  Jews.  As 
part  of  so  many  billions  of  human  beings,  the  Jew  does  not  matter  and  his 
plight  is  on^ly  a small  part  of  the  events  which  transpire  in  the  lifetime 
of  any  particular  generation.  Ho  one  will  help  us  live,  no  one  will  fight 
for  us,  no  one  will  raise  his  voice  in  our  behalf,  and  The  only  reason  we  do 
maintain  our  place  amid  the  peo  pies  of  the  world  is  because  we  will  it.W 
f^o  other  explanation  is  possible.  We  are  the  ones  who  deserve  the  credit 
for  we  obstinately  remain  alive  as  we  feel  that  we  have  something  to  give  to 
the  world.  For  this  reason  we  not  only  stay  alive,  but  we  remain  a part  of 
our  Jewish  faith.  There  is  within  us  a sense  of  obligation  that  we  are  «1 
moral  force  which  must  make  an  impression  upon  the  world  at  large!  we  are 
responsible  for  the  moral  status  of  humanity  for,  God  knows, 
tion  or  creed  or  people  or  race  ha»־  taken  this  burden  upon  tk-m"SVcc.  In 
our  religion  there  is  a message!  a message  of  faith  and  justice  and  mercy 
to  which  we  cling  inspite  of  all  the  tragedy  vhich  has  been  encountered  by 
our  people  over  the  centuries.  And  it  is  in  this  philosophy  that  we  find 
God.  We  may  be  oppressed,  we  may  suffer,  we  bear  the  hatred  of  our  enemies 
and  still  we  say  to  the  w<r  Id:  there  is  a God,  one  must  have  faith,  there 
is  decency,  justice  and  righteousness  and,  as  has  been  shown  time  and  again. 


V • 

-־ רןblackness  of  hatred  and  ־bigotry  will  be 

ri^t  will  triumph  over  evil,  the  blackness  ." 

. ■F  +1np  licht  which  shines  because  of  our  faith 

lost  amid  the  brilliance  of  the  l^g^at  vmicn 

■L.  4.4-  ■ז  a +1-1  ret  example i the  victory  of  the  Is 
the  Almighty.  The  War*haw  öietto  is 

realis  in  1948  is  another  instance  and  the  very  fact  that 

are  thriving  in  an  everlasting  testrmcnyal  to  the  perseverance  and  ch- 

.tinacy  cf  cur  people,  strengthhned  as  we  are  hy  faith  a״d  P--‘ 

.  דך ״  fhp  necativism  of  the  i^erican 

«V,־״.  n-r  the  •Doliticisns,  all  tne  nefe«׳»- 
the  flowery  speeches  of  tne  p orc-aniza- 

Ceuucil  for  dudaism.  all  the  chsclete  philosophy  of  ^ 

tions  will  not  deny  the  sighs  of  our  people  and  will  no^  s. 

. TPWS  are  alive  this  day  because  we^have  the  will 

+V1P  fact  that  we,  as  Jews,  are  aiJ-v 

A 0+  times • although  we  may  even  be 
1 f'  A ■ryיQדr  ״hp  ■f*aT  removed  at  times, 

live•  Aithou^  <J0d  may  he  lar  . . ^ 

• V, די י  tHe  midst  of  questioning  and 
at  variance  with  His  Will,  like  Jeremiah  m 

at  Yarj.e11it.c  o-rpatness  and  power. 

His  presence  and  pay  homage  to  His  greatnes. 

cLefiBTlC6•  W6  aCC6pti  Ü18  _ . 4-  Am-rsi-KT 

מרו  *this  cL0©s  iiot  imply 

!״deed,  althcu^  the  world  does  not  care  ebout^ 

But  people  care about  themselves s 

that  all  mankind  is  anti-semitic.  * ^ ^  ״״ ״t  be  solved 

and  difficulties  and  these  must  be  soivea 
each  of  us  has  his  own  problems  and 

before  we  can  turn  a sympathetic  ear  to  others.  T . _ 

.־״t  learn  to  care  about  ourselves.  All  the  pi^ilanthrop 
hout  the  Jews,  we  must  learn 

in  which  we  have  engaged  over  the  years  0 

t olved  our  problem  and  have  not  brought  us  peace.  Th, 

other  lands  have  not  s - +n  that  which 

ר««  •n-rnvide  no  answer  to  that  wnicn 

many  varied  organizational  projects,  als  , _ 

־״־■ ״» “ ״־ . ״״; ״  :T.  1 

״ 7 ■ :■״״ . .־״־. • . .,־״״.״״ ״ . 

hope  for  our  people,  the  only  answer  m this  y 

^ י of  our  faith;  those  values  which  are  endurii 

return  to  the  spiritual  values  of  our  fait  , ^ ״.v 

• iw  tv,»  inner  glow  of  warmth  which  they  shed  on  al. 
and  rich  and  rewarding  m th  the  m g ...־«!וו  for  all 

thc־e  Who  embrace  the  beauty  of  Judaism.  We  need  a spiritual 

ב.  a dedication  to  Torah  and  Study,  to  worship  and  prayer,  an  acknow- 

j + nniv  in  the  world  at  large  but 
, TT  ■! ־ ״hp  found  not  only  m !.!!ש 

ledgement  of  God  as  He  is  1־  called 

west  corner  of  our  hearts.  As  the  Ear  Mitsvoh  is  called 
in  the  very  smallest  corner 
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to  the  pulpit  to  read  from  the  Scroll  of  the  Law,  so  must  we  ascend  the 
steps  leading  to  the  alter  of  God  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  a knowledge  and 
understanding  of  all  that  is  right  and  just  within  our  faith  and  heritage. 

Six  million  have  died  and  we  Imve  commemorated  their  passing.  But  we 
dare  not  forget  the  heroes  of  the  ghetto  who  gave  their  lives  sot  hat  we 
might  take  heart  and  he  dncouraged  and  silistained.  It  is  a tale  of  unself- 

Jfjt 

ish  devotion  to  a cause  which  vc  shall  never  S&a3?get;  it  is  a modern  Hagga- 
dah,  a ndw  Purim,  a more  magnificent  Chanukoh,  the  supreme  history  of  our 
age  old  faith.  This  tale  was  enacted  hy  some  of  those  we  knew;  all  of  us 
lost  a brother  in  Burope.  John  Kersey,  who  has  often  touched  the  conscienc 
of  mankind  with  his  writings,  gave  us -a  lasting  memorial  several  years  aft- 

״V־׳ 

er  the  Varshaw  incident/׳^  His  book  called  "The  Vail".  the  very 

end  of  that  be-ok  after  several  had  made  their  escape  from  the  bur/n^ng  * 
buildings  to  defy  the  Nazi  hordes  on  the  open  fields,  what  was  the  quest- 
ion  posed  so  dranjtically?  Veil,  asks  one  of  the  women,  what £18פ נ  the  plan 
for  tomorrow?  Ve  vho  live  beaause  we  have  the  will  for  life,  we  who  ob- 
serve  the  Bar  Mitzvoh  of  the  uprising,  we  vho  mourn  six  million  slaught- 
ered,  we  who  sit  here  safe  and  sound  in  this  most  friendly  land,  we  echo 
the  question  askedjby  this  f icti onal-yet  real  character  in  ’*The  Vail".  l-׳Iy 
friends,  as  we  join  the  rest  of  world  Jewry  on  the  occasion  of  thjs  Bar 
Mitzvoh,  "Vhat  is  the  plan  for  tomorrow?" 

Amen. 


Baltimore 


April  28,  1956 
Saturday  morn. 


Oheb  Shalom  Congregation 


PTLAVERY  again ; EGYPT  AMB  ALAEAIIA. 

The  ״Mayflower״  was  not  the  ship  which  transported  us  to  these  shores, 
nor  did  my  family  and  I reach  land  amid  the  beauties  of  Hew  England.  We 
doomed  amid  the  noisy,  grey  piers  of  Hew  York;  we  are  refugees  frcm  Germany, 
olass  of  '38.  We  did  not  graduate  with  "honors״  hut  we  did  receive  a cer- 
tificate  which  was  decorated  with  a seal.  The  certificate  was  our  Passport, 
the  seal  embedded  its  fine  print  upon  the  pages  of  our  minds  and  hearts. 

The  seal  read:  Boycott  the  stores  of  Jews,  the  only  good  Jew  is  a dead  Jew, 
s^ke  Germany  free  of  its  undesirable  elements,  Germany  for  Germans,  down 
with  the  Jews'.  These  phrases  and  slog/ans  were  our  ticket  of  admission  and 
when  we  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  its  flaming  torch  the  passengers 
on  that  ship  were  not  m<tely  sight-seers  but  human  beings  yearning  to  be  free 
Althouöi  I doubt  whether  any  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  the  Jewish  poetess 
Whose  lines  were  engraved  upon  the  Statue,  we  could  all  have  ^aphrased  her 
sentiments  in  words  of  our  own.  in  the  language  with  which  we  were  familiar 
״Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor.  Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,.. send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me..."  These  words,  by  a 
woman  whom  we  did  not  know,  in  words  we  could  not  understand  were  as  real 
to  us  all  as  had  been  the  persecutions  of  the  Ha־־is.  the  beatings  we  endur- 
ed.  the  jails  we  had  occupied.  These  were  our  memories  as  we  began  life  a- 
new  for  we  were  filled  with  hope,  with  a feeling  of  promise^h  a desire 

to  build  and  prosper  in  a land  which  had  opened  its  golded 

Not  too  long  after  we  had  established  residence  within  these  shores, 

war  family  celebrated  the  Seder  for  the  Passover  holiday.  You  can  surely 
imagine  that  the  words  contained  in  the  Haggadah  brought  to  us  a new  appre 
ciaticn  of  our  people's  plight.  We  could  feel  tha  lash  of  the  taskmast^s. 
we  could  recognize  the  faces  of  the  overseers,  we  could  feel  the  streng 
ebb  from  the  bodies  as  they  worked  and  battldd  to  satisfy  their  exactxnfe 
masters,  as  they  strove  with  every  fiber  of  their  being  to  stay  alive.  Our 
Moses  was  our  sponsor,  our  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  was  the  trxp  across  the 
ocean,  our  vision  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  the  day  we 
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set  foot  on  American  soil.  And  it  vas  at  this  first  Seder  that  I learn- 
ed  the  true  meaning  of  that  phrase  to  he  found  in  our  ritual:  once  we 
wefe  slaves  and  now  we  are  free.  Prom  that  day  tothisyl  need  no  teach- 
ers  to  inform  me  of  the  values  of  freedom,  to  instruct  me  of  my  duties  as 
a citizen  of  a free  land.  All  those  who  were  refugees,  Classes  1933  to 
1939,  had  all  fielt  the  cold  and  heavy  hand  of  slavery,  in  person. 

But  the  world  is  a ״funny”  place,  filled  with  contradictions.  All 
the  nations  of,  and  plead  for^peace^  hut  there  is  no  peace.  All 

Wie  desire  security,  better  living  ctandardr-,  health  and  literacy 

and  yet  the  world  is  filled  with  anguish,  misery,  poverty  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  widdan.  In  fact,  the  problems  of  the  world  are  so  many,  they 
are  so  complicated  and  so  enmeshed  with  one  another  that  the  most  pre- 
valent  attidude  is  one  of  unconcern.  It  is  too  much  for  us  to  grasp,  the 
difficulties  are  too  immense  for  our  little  minds,  the  hunger  of  the  next 
person  leaves  us  untouched  for  all  our  time  must,  almost  of  necessity,  he 
spend  as  we  worry  about  our  swn  problems.  And,  yet,  the  world  will  not 
wait  for  us  to  rise  out  of  our  stupor;  the  events  in  many  lands  march  on, 
unwilling  to  wait  for  our  stamp  of  approval.  And,  of  course,  contradiction! 
exist  within  our  own  borders  as  well.  Ve  who  were  slaves  in  Egvpt,  we  who 
suffered  under  the  boot  of  the  S^rm  Trooper  can  appreciate  this  all  too 
well.  There  is  slavery  here,  as  there  was  in  Egypt  י s time;  there  is  pre- 
Judice  here,  as  there  was  in  Nazi  Germany.  But  the  most  devastating  in- 
dictment  of  our  time  is  the  fact  that  in  this  land  of  the  free,  where  so 
many  millions  like  myself  came  with  open  hearts  and  willing  hands,  there 
is  a sizable  number  of  citizens  who  are  deprived  of  the  very  dignity  which 
is  their  due  as  children  of  the  living  '^od.  The  reports  which  come  to  us 
out  of  the  South  are  like  a knife  which  has  been  plunged  into  our  united 
land,  this  knife  carving  a line  of  bigotry  so  large  and  deep  that  almost 
one-third  of  our  states  afe  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
American  Negro,  \d10  could  well  aprireciate  the  story  of  our  Passover  holi 
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day  can  not  even  echo  the  words  which  lend  meaning  and  hope  and  dignity  to 
our  ex/istence  as  Jews!  once  we  were  sla.ves  and  now  we  are  free.  These 
people  whose  skin  is  dark,  of  whom  we  speak,  are  neither  free  nor  equal  al 


thou^  we  iDoast  of  equality(to  the  rest  of  the  world׳  and  by  our  actions  try 
to  influence  those  other  nations  of  the  world  who  look  to  us  for  moral  lead 
ership.  Indeed,  althougji  the  Negro  was  technically  freed  in  1863,  to  this 
day  he  lacks  equal  facilities  for  education,  may  vote  special 

circumstances  and  is  kept  ®n  the  most  menial  and  degrading  as  he 

serves  his  master,  who  is  the  white  man.  His  position  is  as  loathesome, 
hi־  problem  hi־  hope־  a־  real  a־  were  our־  under  Pharaoh  long  ago 

If  ever  there  wa־  a parallel,  fehi־  can  he  found  as  we  view  the  situation  of 
the  Jew  and  as  we  take  ־took  of  our  Negroes'  prohldms  as  these  are  ma^fest 

in  the  Southern  parti  on  of  our  land. 

But  even  within  this  blighted  area  there  are  contradictions.  For  one 
if  there  are  any  Americans  living  in  that  region  who  discriminate  against 
one  of  their  number,  their  i«nerioaniem  and  their  actions  are  contradictions 
in  terms.  If  any  of  these  white  people  have  joined  one  of  thet*^C1t1. 

zens  Councils  and  they  are  Christians,  this  is  also  a contradittion  in  term 
If  any  of  the  hate-mongers  are  Jews  they,  also,  are  a living  refutoticn  of 
what  Judaism  believes  rdgarding  the  creation  of  Man  in  the  image  of  Cod. 
Furthermore,  our  people  should  know  better  for  the  oft-times  tragic  history 
of  r has  shown  time  and  again  that  when  a people  or  na,ti on  discrim 

inates  against  any  one  of  its  -minoritieB.,  the־  other  omallor  are  also 

in  line  for  negative  appraisal  and  derogatory  comments.  Such  is  the  case 
even  at  this  moment  within  our  own  borders.  That  anti-semitism,  per  se,  is 
part  of  our  American  way  of  life  is  well  known  fact.:  ■“ut  that  some  of 
tllse  one  hundred  percent  American-organizati ons  of  the  '"outh  also  include 
our  people  among  their  adversaries,  is  j(  less  well  known. For  instano 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  WiSte  Citizen  Councils  of  Alabama  has  a clause 
in  its'^^Ä  which  permits  membership  only  to  those  who״  believe  in 


iv 


the  divinity  of  Jesus"•  If  any  Jew  thinks  that t his  is  merely  a well- 
rounded  phrase,  he  is  not  facing  the  hard  facts  of  reality•  This  clause 
asserts  in  so  many  words  that  the  Jew  is  on  an  equal  par  with  the  Negro; 
that“  he  is  an  inferior  citizen/,  if  a oit3־rge!1  at׳  that-  he  is  to  he 

kept  in  his  place  and,  faüöwiHg  the  proposal  of  Senator  Langer,  the  best 
place  for  the  Jew  would  probably  be  outside  of  this  country,  same  as^he 


sponsored  a bill  to  ship,  (free- of -chaise,)  all  Negroes^  to  .Liberia#  If  any 
of  you  are  doubtful  as  to  the  jialljcLity  -of  the/ Jews ?■^/stat^  in  these  States, 
I would  suggest  that  you  read  a recently  published  book,  "Cross  Sirrents", 
in  which  the  ■־״nti-Defamation  League  sets  down  in  black  and  white  the  prob- 
lems  which  afflict  us  a&Jews• 

In  other  words,  this  is  a -prebl-em  which  affects  us  all;  no  one  minori- 
ty  may  call  itself  free  and  safe  while  another  is  bound  in  the  chains  of 
second  class  citizenship•  A Kristian  should  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  that  teacher  of  our  daughter  faith  never  spoke  in  favor  of  enslaving 
the  colored  people•  If  a man  is  of  the  Jewish  faith,  he  should  know  that 
the  entire  sentiment  of  our  tradition  is  in  favor  of  equality  and  freedom, 
that  the  most  precious  heritage  of  man,  his  dignity ם נ±  as  a human  being, 
may  never  be  denied  to  ajiy  one•  V/hat  is  it  that  the  Negro  wants?  To  run 
the  country,  to  take  over  in  politics,  to  intermarry;  or  to  displace  white 
population  centers?  A poor  Negro  of  a southern  city  here  voices  the  small 
wish  of  his  race,  with  pathetic  overtones:  "Negroes  are  still  interested  in 
their  own  institutions,  their  churches,  their  communities,  their  theaters•., 
But  when  I ^o  downtown  and  want  a cup  of  coffee  I like  to  feel  free  to  go 
into  a restaurant  and  get  it•"  IHit,  as  you  and  I know  all  too  well,  this 
privilege  is  denied  him  in  the  deep  South  from  whence  he  cames^  as  well  as 


Negr 


ri^t  here  in  Baltimore•  On  the  other  hand,  a very  educated 


writes  to  the  New  York  Times  from  Virginia,  "There  is  a line  in  Proust  whicl 
ribes 

ddscjtxjsKH  a man  choking  with  asthma,  who,  breathing  painfully  and  cautious- 
ly,  findskn  a stipange  city  that  suddenly  and  unbelievably  he  can  draw  a 
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free,  unhindered  hreath.  ■Does  the  white  man  really  know  that  no  Negro  in 
the  South,  perhape  in  America,  from  birth  to  death  ever  »raws  a totally 
free,  unhindered  breath?״  Frankly,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  answer 
to  this  man's  question  would  be  negative;  only  the  Jew,  of  every  age,  can 
feel  to  the  depths  of  his  being  the  burden  placed  upon  this  man  who  only 
yearns  to  breath  freo^^  We  know  from  our  experiences  in  Egypt  and  we  know 
from  the  days  of  Hitler  that  the  most  degrading  yoke  a man  can  bear  is  the- 
one  which  denies  him  that  status  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  law,  by  re- 
ligion,  by  plain  and  simple  decdncy.  This  we  can  say  without  hesitation  to 
the  world  for  we  have  been  schooled  in  the  ways  of  sh  veiy:  thank  the  lord, 

now  w6  are  free• 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  freedom?  That  each  American, living  anywhere 
in  this  country;  should  be  entitled  to  the  seme  opportunities  as  the  next 
person,  should  be  able  to  enjfoy  the  same  ri^s  as  his  fellow  man, and  must 
bear  his  burden  of  responsibility  along  with  all  other  citizens  of  his  local 
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. • . m_ 1-0 ־  mnTP  qnscif ics  if  a whit©  n1s,n' s xar© 

ized,  or  national»  coimnunity.  To  06  more  sp 

is  as  acceptable  as  a negroes,  the  seating  priviliges  should  be  shared  equil 
ly.  If  a white  person  is  eligible  for  a College  on  the  basis  of  his  «,erit, 

the  same  requirements  should  be  applicable  to  the  cblored  person.  An^a 

4 ■״pv  taxes  for  local,  state  and  national  prograag, 

colored  person  is  asked  to  pay  taxes  lox 

■i  n  ר־ ׳  PC  officials  who  are,  in  the  final 

he  should  have  a voice  in  electing  oü-lu 

analysis,  servants  of  the  people.  "Taxation  without  representation"  was 
anathema  to  a previous  generation;  Justly,  it  may  be  a battle  cry  in  our  era 
This  then,  in  a few  words,  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  our  land  today; 
.he  Catholic  Church  has  phrased  it  aptly,  simply  and  with  stark  reality; 
subjugation  of  any  people  is  a "moral  wrong".  With  our  history  and  tradi 
tion  we  can  do  no  more  than  echo  the  words  of  tlB  Cqiurch  for  in  many  ways 
^ ha«  bden  more  courageous  and  more  dynamic  than  we.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  with  evil,  there  can  be  no  justification  of  a wrong,  there  is  no 
room  among  us  for  those  who  would  willingly  violate  the  laws  of  our  land. 


AS  Americans,  as  Jews,  as  enlightened  citizens  of  the  world  we  can  do  no 
other  hut  take  our  stand,  in  this  fashion,  on  the  issue  at  hand. 

Where  stands  the  class  of  ’38?  Where  stands  the  class  of  several 
centuries  ago?  Vhere  stand  all  those  who  have  ever  suffered  from  oppress! 

and  persecution?  We ׳ י ״י* ״"“"’® 


and  persecution?  We  all  thoee  who  helieve  that 

man  is  horn  free  and  good,  that  freedom  9/  opportnaity  is  the  grea  es  of 
all  blessings  granted  unto  us  in  a free  society.  We  of  Egypt,  we  of  Rome, 
we  of  Srain,  Ve  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany  attest  to  this  fact.  The 
״orld  is  oontradictiont  values  are  changing,  objectives  are 


world  is 

the  heavy  smog  of  demagoguery;  the  basic  teachings  of  the 
major  faiths  are  being  trampled  upon  by  those  who  are  soar^^oely  worthy  of 
living  in  the  same  land  with  peace  loving  citizens.  All  men  are  equal: 
hy  right,  by  heritage,  by  law;  I shall  judge  a man  not  by  the  color  of  his 
skin,  not  by  the  way  he  worships,  not  by  the  land  of  hie  origin  but  by 
what  he  is,  how  he  lives,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  character.  These 
have  become  radical  do^ctrines  in  our  day,  oommunisi  inspired,  fcged  with 
׳red־ but  I say  that  these  are,  no  more  and  no  less,  the  teachings  of  Judal 
and  Christianity.  a»d  thus  these  words  become,  to  the  bdst  of  our  knowledge 
the  message  of  freedcm  for  all  men  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 


word  of  God  asit  is  to  be  found  in  our  hearts. 


Amen, 


Biatimore 


April  2,  1956 
7th  day  Passover• 


Oheh  Shalom  ^omgregati on 


׳A  a/ya-A-em 


»VH12RE  ARE  YOUR  CHILDREN  TONIGHT? 


Purely  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  within  the  past  few  aeoa4e&•, 

this  congregation  has  grown  past  all  former  hopes  and  dreams,  rfe  have 

over  a thousand  families  affiliated  with  our  congreg^on^  and  our  sub- 

sidiary  organizations  have  memberships  which  the  five-hund- 

(9ULv  cw  cX<^k-e 

red  mark.  ^ our  religious  sch  ool we  have  appi uj-imw  I uי ד/  eight 

Xjto^u-Tx  •די 

hundred  stiheaits  and/Nevery  sir-gia  classroom  in  our  buil<Ungs  is  a horr- 
n-r  whfin  et-j  lund-ererd  from  the  -a־^TTt  of  modern  education;  We  need  space, 


from  the 


or  when 


brightness  and  suitable  ventilation!{;  we  reed  more  deäcs  and  chairs  and 
teacters  to  cope  with  our  ever-growing  enrollment.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  new  school  building  soon  to  arise  at  our  new  location  will  be  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  handle  the  expected  increase  in  sttadents^  on  all  ago 
levels.  This  picture,  when  considered  from  the  ppint  of  view  of  the 
many  children  seeking  admission  in  crder  to  further  their  Jewish  educa- 
tion,  is  a truly  gratifying  one,  Nev.r  in  our  long  history  has  there 
been  such  a tremendeous  desire  far  Jewish  knowledge;  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  Judaism  in  America  has  roli^ous  school  educdtiai  been  so  com- 
pleLely  accepted  as  a social  pattern  of  behavior.  When  seen  from  the 
technical  standpoint,  we  have  greater  numbers  of  texts,  film  strips,  mov- 
ies,  recordings  and  other  techXniques  in  the  interest  cf  good  and  pro- 
gressive  pedagogy  than/jany  other  previous  generation,  •*־he  ediu cation  de- 
partment  cf  the  Union  cf  ‘־״merican  Hebrew  Congregations  is  doing  a mag- 
nif ic  ent  job  and  no  year  passes  when  innumerable  books  do  not  roll  o^  the 
presses  of  the  Union,  It  has  come  to  the  point  where  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  four  years  ago,  appointed  a full  time  professor  cf  Religions 
School  Education,  In  cthca*  wards,  all  the  material  ”gimmicks'*  are  very 
much  in  evidence  and  the  children  should  be  happy  in  their  religious 
school  surroundings.  Naturally,  with  eight -hundred  cjhildrcji  enrolled, 
there  is  always  the  instance  of  having  several  dozens  viho  are  dissatis- 
fied  but  we  can  justly  say  with  pride  that  the  vast  percentage  of*  our 
students  are  happy  at  Cheb  Shalom  and  anticipate  their  Sunday  morning 


j the  fact,  that  classrocm  parties, 

ol«sse3.  Of  course,  there  is  no  denying  liie  f . 

iy  It  hie  stcries  and  diversified  programs 

dynamic  assembi/^ ?ro^ra^iS.  suitable  stories  an 

a great  deal  to  keep  the  youngsters  in  a good  frame  of  mind. 

זי  children•  It  is  I who  am  unhappy,  iävery  one 
Truly,  tlBse  are  happy  ohiiaren,  xu 

1,  in  Charge  of  th e moral  instruction  of  our  young 

In  a while  we  »who  are  in  cnarge  . 

^ ^ q0טstiün,  *»What , exact 


7- ■“׳“‘■״ י ״«»־״־ו י »י‘«״ ־ ."• ז ־ . - ־ 

״ “ “ •״“ “ ’ ־ “■< ־ “ -י״״״ ״ ״״ י ־״.־» י . . . ״ , ״ 

honestly  and  objectively,  some  very  discomfo^ing  thou^ts  en 

tTTud.  ’/mat  is  it  that  we  teach  o-n:  young.  They  iearn  of  Jewish 

history,  they  study  cust^s  and  ceremonies,  they  know  the  blessings  over 

le.  Jead  ar.  .abbath  ca־.les.  they  are  familiar  . m the  utterances 

Of  ^e  prophets  ami  in  meir  more  ־.inre  years  they  face  me  pmblems 

Of  hhe  modern  Jew.  m *her  wmds.  we  teach  them 

is  and  whet  it  has  been  but  at  no  time  in  our 

do  we  impress  our  y^ngsters  with  the  fact 

tbat  it  is  nct^thÄooted  in  an 

we  have  failed  to  teach  our 


gO-.TO-1ylt  ר VP>  

hnt  for  want  of  a better  designation,  I shall  choose 
voungsters  wbat,  for  wanx* 

י י ■feeling"  Of  course,  one  might  say  that  the  ceremony 
ררב״י׳  «Religious  feeling  • י •*״׳״'׳ ' ^• ״ 

::"ar  MtJoh  is  the  time  when  a boy  attains  t.s  insight  into  .tters^ 
of  the  spirit.  !י*  toth  boys  and  girls,  at  a more  rnamre  age 

he  the  ceremony  of  Confirmation.  At  these  tites  they  ^ ־ 

5־»רר<sQd  b-  the  rabbi  and  receive  an  in 
take  part  in  the  ceremony,  are  blessed  b, 

dividual  message  for  future  years  within  the  sanctified  aur 

"-"י  is  ally  a figment  cf  our  imaginatiai 

tuary.  But  we  know  that  this  belief  ... 

״ רus  lasting  apir  oxlmate  ly  for 

Bar  Mittvoh  las  become  a religious  .!*perienee 

V,  ״ It  takes  far  the  boy  to  participate  •in  the  serv 
half  an  hour,  the  time  it  takes  rar  tn  »  ״, ״hlds 

״n  else  is  a matter  of  partie^dances . gifts,  cater 

J)_>e  a.  _ -n  nTknft«-y*frS 


11״  else  is  a matter  of  parties  dances,  6־״״, 

1 ״ ״“״ • ״■״ ״ ““־״•■״ ־ ״ . ״ ,5. ״ ■“ 


iii. 


ha1¥is  at  the  reception,  *'׳hile  dinging  the  year  the  members  csf  the  '-׳anfir- 


mat ion  class  were  requested  to  attend  services  each  Saturday  morning,  the 
Shabbos  following  the  ceremony  sees  the  back  row  empty  and  forlorn•  ־^’ar 
them,  as  with  the  adult  world,  Synagogue  attendance  has  not  become  a re- 
gular  habit  and  the  spirit  of  Tanple  worship  has  not  made  the  slightest 
Impression  upon  their  young  minds.  Truly,  we  can  not  help  but  maintain 
that  in  our  mo4t  important  area  of  activity  we  have  failed  to  reach  the 
young.  We  may  train  a boy  to  th  e extent  that  he  is  thoroughly  v^ersed 
in  th  e history  of  our  people,  they  may  know  qiotatians  from  ttes  Psalms 

ג!־1י 

and  Prophets,  they  understand  that  ti»  Jew^  state  faced  with  certain  prob- 
lems  in  modern  times  and  they  know,  sometimes  better  than  their  parents, 
that  Pesach  comes  in  the  springtime  of  the  year  and  features  t is  Seder 
while  Rosh  Hashono  fßüa  in  the  early  fall  season  and ^featiir •tfo  the  blow- 
ing  of  the  i>hofar.  This  is  good  and  previous  and  wholesome  tut  how  nany 
of  them'  feel”  Judaian,  ho-v  many  of  them  really  ara  convinced  that  their 
religion,  as  a living  faith,  must  be  part  of  ־tiieir  existence  twenty  four 
hours  a day. 


The  religious  school,  of  course,  is  aware  of  this  problem.  We  attemp 
to  cope  with  it  on  all  levels  of  administration.  The  PTA  does -a-  herculean 
tasl^  the  Board  of  Religious  School  Commlisioner s debates  its  functions 
late  into  the  night,  the  Principal  is  every'.vhere  at  once,  the  Brotherhood 
and  Sisterhood  have  been  towers  of  strength.  Again,  we  have  new  evolved 
a system  of  religious  sj^ool  worship  which  encompasses  every  age  group 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  course  of  a month  and  we  are  constantly 
experimenting,  evaluating  and let hilnking  the  matter  of  religloxas  feeling. 

We  are  thrilled  with  the  fact  that  within  a few  weeks  we  shall  observe 
at  one  of  our  Friday  evening  services  the  first  Hi^  School  graduation  in 
our  102  year  history,  where  eight  stuäents  have  completed  a two  year 
course  of  study  past  their  <^onf irmati on  year.  All  them,  does  not  look 
entirely  bleak  or  black  asd  there  is  reason  fa?  hope  and  promise.  But 


iv. 


the  basic  problem  can  not  be  denied*  we  are  not  reaching  our  youngsters 
with  a religiousUspiritual  feeling;  in  th  is  respect  we  have  failed  4:»־ 

Of  ooursa,  the  answer  and  blame  for  this  situatiai  can  not 
be  eioluslvely  laid  at  the  door  step  of  the  religious  s(*o<^.  ■*•'here  is 
a much  mere  basic --p31Qb  10■«  to  bo  considery^^-in  -th  is  ae^tin-g^  one  simply 

/ f « / 


can  not  teach,  a religious  f ooliirg,  it  must  be  fe_it  and  ^perienced , To 
cite  a modem  parallel^  we  need  only  look  to  the  good  courses  0Ä  civic 
responsibility^  tought  to  all  our  youngsters  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
high  schools.  The  fact  that  they  are  Instructed  in  all  natters  pertain- 
ing  to  the  obligations  of  citizenship  does  not  necessarily  ^!mean,  however, 
that  these  children  will  go  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  vo^te  at  the  time 
they  reach  the  age  of  21.  A thousand  and  ora  excuses  can  readily  be  found 
for  neglecting  their  responsibilities  as  adult  members  of  society•  Is 

.f,  'n— Cl 

it  any  different  in  the  realm  of  religious  persuasion?  Religious  resprm- 
sibility,  as  v/ell  as  civic  rooyohsi-bblitiea , must  be  felt  and  naodod  aUd 
dwlop^  witiiin  the  individual.  They  can  not  simply  be  tought,  even  by 

professionals• 

V/hai  yve  ask  the  question  then.  Where  are  your  childrai  tonight?!?((,  the 
answer  is  fairly  obvious,  at  least  ir!  the  negative  sense.  With  the  rare 
exoaptions  so  wonderfully  linked  with  their  jaunts  in  spiritual  fellow- 
ship  this  evening,  most  of  )(our  youngsters  are/|not  within  this  Sanctuary. 
V/hereas  ti^y  are  at  parties,  dances,  movies  and  the  should  be 

with'^j^fö^  the  Temple.  Emilies  as  a experience  the 

warmth  and  beauty  and  feeling  generated  by  of  frienis  ycr shipping 

together,  pouring  out  their  hearts  to  G-od , enriching  their  spirits  and 
leav^ing  witty^ll^s^upaff^  and  tensions  relieved.  No  child  Is  ever  too 
young  or  too  old  to  garner  the  fruits  of  the  Divine  bar  vice.  We  can._i41e«, 
only  summarize  this  analysis(>by  saying  that  the  religious  school,  with  1 
its  faults  and  advantages,  can  not  accomplish  its  stupe ndeous  task  alone. 
Radical  changes  must  be  brou^t  to  the  fere  if  we  are  ever  to  instill  with- 
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in  our  people  a sense  of  religious  devotion.  For  one,  we  must  begin  to 

w3-rw 

our  cangregati cnal  family  that  dancing  lessons,  pijfano  instruct- 
ion,  /shopp i^^downto^w^  or  dentist  appointments  can  also  be  arranged  at 
times  v/tiich  would  not  necessarily  conflict  with  Sabbath  worship  services. 
Secondly,  it  has  been  my  firm  conviction,  however  idealistic  it  may  seem, 
that  the  children  of  the  'Confirmation  '^lass  should  not  be  subjected  to 
forced  Ten5)le  attendance  as  iong  as  their  parents  are  free  fraa  ■»u-efa  ob- 
ligations.  way  should  be  found  so  that  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  ^on- 
firman ds  be  brought  to  the  realization  that  graduat-icn  is  a family  affair, 
that  the  value  of  worship  for  the  young  can  only  be  ii^reased  as  it  is 
applied  t®  the  older  genera tionMue  ta  tho  ir/lsupericr  laiowledge,  under- 
standing  and  insight.  Furthermore,  no  child  diould  be  admitted  into  our 
religious  school  unless  one  of  its  parents  attend  a special  coixrse  in 


Judaian  to  be  caiducted  sane  weeks  or  months  prior  to  the  child  *s^^^w^rajwe 
-iato/0u1■  program.  In  each  of  these  instances  it  will  then  become  our  task 
to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  Je/;s  together,  not  only  in  the  realm  of 
tradition  and  culture  but  in  matters  of  the  spirit.  It  is  my  unalterable 
conviction  that  uhless  such  a religious  feeling  or  spirit  can  be  sensed 
by  the  younger  generation  cf  today,  the  future  shall  see  us  training 
young  people  who  will  study  Judaism  m«iu  1ע  asMntitjiated  curiosity 
which  was,  in  the  very  literal  sense  of  this  phrase,  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  bttb  leaves  them  completely  disinterested,  cold  and  unresponsive. 
One  must  sense,  feel  and  perceive  the  spirit  of  our  faith  in  order  to  be- 
come  a dedicated  and  enthusiastic  Jew•  Ours  is  a giost  perplexing  problem; 
the  answers  are  elusive  and  almost  defy  our  persistent  efforts  to  con5)re- 
hend.^ 

How,  then,  can  we  instill  this  religions  feeling  within  our  children^ 
and  ow  can  we  have  them  return  to  the  Temple, *^not  by  use  of  threats,  pram- 
ises  and  cajoling.  Is  it  a Messianic  ideal  to  expect  them  to  come  here  out 

\ßA 

of  a sincere  desire,  coming  from  within, ^to  participate  in  worship?  And, 


vi. 


after  all,  is  it  not  within  the  House  of  God  where  this  feeling  is  most 


of  reaching  their  minds  aid  hearts?  Ve  are  engaged,  and  let  there 
he  no  mistake  about  it,  in  a gigantic  struggle  as  vejrie^  Hith  all  the  many 
outs^e  fcrces  for  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional  presence  of  our  young 
people.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  two  suggestions  which  are  practical,  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  and  which  should  be  embraced  by  you  and  your  fri^j 
with  an  almost  missionary  zeal.  Since  we  are  attempting  to  establish  the 
feeling  and  belief  that  God  is  present  in  our  lives  and  that  we  owe  our 
gratitude  to  Him  fcr  the  nany  blessings  received,  would  it  not  be  a whole- 
some  idea  if  all  families  would  gather  in  the  House  of  God  on  the  Sabbath 
nearest  ors  cf  their  special  occasions.  Let  us  gather  here  on  birthdays 
and  thank  God  for  the  jears  granted  unto  us,  let  us  come  together  to  mark 
anniversaries,  honors  achieved,  promotions  attained,  engagements  announced, 
health  restored  or  any  of  the  many  other  events  whic)1  occur  so  fi'equently 
wjflithin  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  The  youngster  can  be  expected  to 
accompany  his  pai'ents'^Jt  (times j'su^  for  it  is  not  really  family 

which  is  not  gratefu^\^r  blessings  received  by  any  otiier  nBmber  cf  that 
group.  Let  the  youngsters  know  that  there  is  something  higher  than  we  as 
human  beings,  that/\wcrk  of  our  lands  is  only  profitable  as  long  as  we  are 
motivated  by  the  spirit,  that  blessings  come  from  above  and  that  there  is 
no  better  way  to  acknowledge  those  gifts  than  by  prayer  within  the  House  of 
God,  The  Religious  Council  of  America  issues  a placard  vAiich  p:  oclai^  tha 


״The  family  that  prays  together,  stays  together״  and  hare  is  our  way/tran^ 
forming  this  slogan  into  Truth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  family  is 
united  in  prayers  of  t hanksgiving^  the  spirit  of  gratitude  will  lead  to  a 
religious  experience  not  only  for  the  youngster  but  for  parents  as  well. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  worship  may  be  brought 
to  the  young,  especially  by  those  who  gather  here  out  of  love  and  devotion. 
Those  of  you  v1410  feel  tha  warmth  and  serenity  of  Tonple  worship,  have  you 
ever  thou^t  of  taking  some  of  this  spirit  back  to  your  homes?  Think  for 
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a momeait  cf  the  averse  family  and  we  can  immediately  picture  a loud 

and  insistent  ta4^ialu1T-^t/tfao  ttoophono  pingittC»  children  running 
hither  and  yon,  preparations  for  meetings,  meals  and  the  next  activity^; 
all  is  hurried,  rushed,  hasty  and  intense,  Auchan  atmosphere  does  not 


*^ifyUjuUL. 

/ tolce-  i 


aaeod־־.  Would  it  not  he  possible  to  Aeöt«•  a small  part  Temple  rs:faip  and 
bring  it  into  your  homes?  Is  it  too  idealistic  to  suppose  that  a family 
might  reserve  a few  moments  during  the  course  cf  each  day  to  ^thsr  togeth- 
er  in  a cozy  r 00m  for  the  simple  purpose  of  ״being  together״.  /!Parents  and 


rediscover^  the  closeness  of  tie  family  ties; 


children  can. 


there  may  be  quiet  talk  but  more  important  let  there  emerge  a silent  under- 
standing  that  it  to  lite  in  harmony  with  one  another,  that  ^od 

is  good  to  us  in  %3  many  ways.  ‘Children  can  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  s 
few  moments;  they  often  complain  that  their  parents  are  inaccesible.  Then 
bring  them  to  the  Temple  for  an  extension  of  this  feeling  and  the  place  of 
religion  in  family  life  shall  become  all  too  apparent.  It  ma  y be  hard  at 
first,  the  family  may  feel  a bit  self-conscious  at  the  beginning  but,  snffe- 
ly,  to  achieve  such  a feeling  is  worthy  of  every  effort. 

Indeed,  we  teach  our  youngsters  a great  deal  about  Judaism  but  rare- 
ly  do  we  reach  them  with  a religious  feeling,  !here  is  no  easy  answer 
availabie  for-this  problem  hxt.  that  the  sit uati o^xists  is  evident  by  cthe 
lack  of  youngsters  at  our  Divine  Services.  We  must  bring  them  here  , we 
dare  not  fail  to  raise  a generation  of  religiously  committed  individuals 
fer  ally  in  such  a manner  shall  we  insure)(  dynamic  progress  for  cur  faith, 
School  and  hojne  and  paients  must  be  linked  to  bring  about  a return  of  our 
children;  they  should  join  with  their  parents  in  family  worship.  Our  ans- 
wers  are  sli^it  but  they  are  a beginning;  let  each  of  us  explore  the  probier 
and  try  his  hand  at  a solution.  The  purpose  of  our  message  is  to  be  found 
Prayer  book,  "At  this  houi,  0 Ood,  '•i־'hy  messenger  cf  peace  descends 
from  on  high  to  turn  the  hearts  cf  th  e parents  to  the  ci:1  ildre n and  the  hear1 
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viii. 

of  the  children  to  the  parents/,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  devotion  in 
the  home  and  making  it  a sanctuary  worthy  of  ^hy  presence•״ 

Amen  • 


Bal  tim  ore 


Feh.  17,  1956. 
Friday  evening 
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;VEjlT  EAm  m LE/LRNiiD? 

Perhaps  you  recall  the  story  of  the  bluebird.  Two  children  went  in 
search  of  it  and  ti»y  travelled  far  and  wide  in  order  to  experience  its 
magic  presence.  The  bluebird  was  that  ideal,  that  hope,  that  dream  which 
is  in  t he  heart  and  mind  cf  every  individual.  ־rnnrBly  you  remember  the  end- 
ing  to  that  story.  Where  did  they  find  their  precious  prize?  In  a far 
away  land,  at  the  end  of  the  horizon,  amid  precious  jewels  and  stones?  Of 
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course  not;  th e^r»aw־  theAbird  their  own  backyard,  it  had  been 

there  all  the  time.  This  is  when  we  consider  the  eyent 

which  the  history  of  thär«  congregation  ־this  evening,  'When  we  open 

our  newspapers,  the  magazines,  television  and  radio  all  that  we  read  and 
hear  concerns  the  breakdown  of  society  here  and  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  The  wcrld  is  in  turmoil;  no  one  knows 
where  the  upheavel  shall  lead  the  awakened  peoples  of  the  last.  Atom 
^ombs.  Ballistic  Missiles,  earth  satellites:  these  are  the  phE־aS3s  which 
shape  our  liS*^  and  when  we  take  tine  t o think  c3f  thdse  terrifying  develop- 
ments,  even  the  bravest  among  us  will  have  to  admit  his  secret,  gnawing 
fear  as  ^ fa  c^  the  uncertainties  of  tomorrow.  Amid  all  this,  where  shall 
we  go  to  find  a glimmer  of  hope?  To  the  ends  cf  the  earth,  to  the  edge 
of  the  horizon׳,  money  and  material  good the  prize  of  security 
and  tranquility?  As  ik  the  case  of  the  bittfifeipd , the  answer  is  a resound- 
ing  NO״,  far  the  hope  of  our  generation,  the  future  of  our  faith,  the  dream 
of  better  things  to  cane  is  tobe  found  right  here,  among  us,  within  the 
young,  flexible  bodies  and  minds  of  our  children.  Before)^«©,  in  the  pi^s- 
0ns  of  the  eight  young  men  and  wanen  of  our  graduating  class,  we  find  the 
bluebird,  the  hope  of  the  future. 

I" 

What  have  these  youngsters  learned  in  the  past  two  years?  They  stud■ 
ied  "Rellgiai״  in  i*fi  broadest,  widest  sense  of  that  term;  they  dealt  with 
Religion  as  it  embraces  every  aspect  of  man’s  existence  on  earth.  No  point 
was  too  trivial  for  discussion,  no  dogma  too  sacred  for  analysis,  no  insti- 
tution  free  of  criticism.  atmosphere  of  complete  freedom  prevailed,  the 

members  of  the  class  were  honor  bound  to  respect  expressions  of  opinion  a[ad 


course  not;  the 


ii. 


this  Temple  as  well  as  its  nBmbarship  received  its  share  of  highly  critic- 
al  appraisal.  In  other  wcrds,  we  searched,  we  looked,  we  dissected  the 
most  basic  beliefs  and  ideas  of  our,  and  other,  faiths  and  from  this  pro- 
cess  we  learned  two  very  important  lessens,  ■thirst,  we  came  to  the  realize- 
tion  that  we  did  not  have  aע.  the  answers  to  the  pr  oblems  which  confront 
us  and  that,  in  many  instances,  we  had  been  critical  of  Institutions  with- 
out  due  consideration  of  all  phases  of  the  jroblem.  Secondly,  our  group 
learned  that  it  is  not  nearly  enough  to  analyze  a subject  but  that,  in 


order  to  be  effective,  we  must  reassemble  the  parts  thereof  and  m04.d  it 
into  -a  whole  which  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned,‘^  Critician  awa&t־  be  po- 
sitive,  rebellion  must  be  channeled,  protest  mact  be  of  a creative  nature, 
revolt  must  be  productive.  To  bo  ■mui’־B  sye  cifio,  ^et  ne  illustrate  the 
second  of  these  lessons  in  a more  concrete  raannor . Our  class  decked  that 
things  were  lacking  service  as  it  isy^e^iduct^  by  a«r  congre- 

gation.  We  felt  that  there  was  no  room  for 

liefs,  we  felt  ־that  we  had  mouthed  the  set  prayers  ■^o  c/uslst^t  ly-  eo-that 


they  had  lost  much  of  their  meaning  and  r^ciWneo  ,^nd"  ^fter  due  considera- 

tion  we  decided  that  3BBn1HXEfi:  the  message  of  the  prayer  was  no  longer  rele- 

vant  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  w;e  lived.  Gonsequaitly , we  .»fote 

out  our  own  thoughts  on  the  symbolism  a ssoci  ate  d with  the  babbath  candles, 

the  coißept  of  Ood,  the  meaning  of  prayer;  all  of  which  have  been  present- 

edwas  '•.ßriginal^ihemes’• . Furtlie  !־more , we  reinstated  th  e bilent  i^rayer  so 
, ' ׳ ץ 

that  the  th01:ghts  of  each  man'f^y  r ise  ,(out  of  his  O’wnte  art ,)  to  iJire  Ood  «-v 


r>n  r ריו • nö ■ ר  ,.,jn j-  \..a.  .. . 


we  wi^l  add  a second  period  cf  silent  devotion 
sfä  before  the  open  ^trk  during  the  course  cf  the 


, ״ , 


■Qjl^Qn  . Nul  only  tt 
as  tbe  congregation 


Adoration,  These  things  we  have  done,  this  is  wbat  we  fe®l,  in  this  manner 


we  hope  to  leave  our  mark^  oß — th e h istory — of  the  ooftgi* eg axi י ס*-• 

Now  some  of  you  may  say  tha^t  we  have  not  really  accomplished  a groat 
deal  during  the  course  of  our  two  sears.  T'hese  are  the  pessimists  who  will 
deny  the  existence  of  the  bluebird,  even^A^^t  be  found  in  tteir  own 


iii. 


backyards.  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Judaism,  who  view  the 
future  in  terms  of  our  children  are  proud  and  spiritually  enriched  as  we 
lead  these  youngsters  through  this  graduation  service.  Theirs  is  the  fu- 
ture,  theirs  is  the  stability  of  the  world,  theirs  is  th  e brctherhood  of 
man  and  tie  irs  is  tte  mcral  strength  tlmou^  which  Judaism  and  America  can 
tlmive  and  prosper.  In  a world  fiLLed  to  overflowing  with  heartache  and 
misfortune,  where  distrust  and  terror  reign,  our  children  represent  the 
most  imp  or  &an  wh  ic  h we  fight  our  battles:  thpy  aie  the  iDoral  fron 

As  Norman  Cousins  wrote:  ’*The  defense  of  •^mier ica  rests  today  not  on  arms 
alone  but  on  what  we  st^nd  fcr  in  the  wcrld.  What  other  people  see  when 


they  look  at  America;  the  kind  of  hope  that  comes  to  life  at  the  mention 
of  our  name. . .Fortum tely,  we  have  potentially  everyth  ir^ive  need  for  the 


kind  of  security  which  rests  on  moral  leadership. . .^uch  strength  as  we  need 


does  not  have  to  be  invented;  it  has  only  t o be  reman berod  and  restored.י י 
These  eight  young  people , tiien , are  our  ■hope-for  the  fißtvre  in  terms  01  our 


congregation,  in  terms  of  an  educated  laity,  in  terms  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  Because  tiBy  sacrificed  tie  ir  time  and  effort,  because 
they  wanted  to  come  here^without  needed  parental  persuasion),  oecause  tley 
were  sincerely  interested  in  the  teachings  of  their  faith  we  cf  this  con- 
gregation  are  privileged  to  celebrate  the  first  high  school  gratia tion 


to  be  held  at  üheb  Shalom;  indeed,  the  first  Temple  vAii  ch  can  boast  of 


CA.  4■  . I 

such  a major  miles^)1:\^0  among  all  the  congregations  of  the  city. 

But  we  also  wish  to  speak  to  you  only/a^  few  moments.  Primarily, 

•ttch  IQVOd  t £ 


accept  our  sincere  cangratuiations  on  vyhat  you  hav e ■tteh  jfe ve A ; all  of  us 
here  are  proud  to  call  you  onr  very  own.  We  have  spent  nany  fn^ful  and 
pleasant  hours  together,  we  have  come  to  knew  one  another  and  throu^  the 
freely  expressed  opinions  of  all  we  have  learned  and  progressed.  We 
vently  hope  that  you  will  always  look  back  to  ttiese  experiences  in  friend- 
ship  with  warmth  and  understanding.  Because  of  your  spirit,  because  of 
your  dedication,  because  of  your  interest  you  stand  co  ran  it  ted  this  day  to 


iv, 


r 


the  very  finest  in  Judaian.'  ״If  we  could  flum  up  all  our  effort  and  attempts 
at  discussion,  I would  cäiaracterize  our  two  years  together  by  saying  that 
tlB  essence,  the  very  finest,  in  Judaism  is  the  search  for  truths  not  yet 
fully  reveäled  to  man.  To  look  beyond  the  present,  to  be  guided  by  an  i- 
deal,  to  scan  the  horizon,  to  lift  up  ones  eyes  uhto  the  mountains  whence 
shall  come  our  help:  that  is  the  very  core  of  Kefflirm  Judaism.  V/e  are  not 
dogmatic,  we  are  not  ruled  by  orthodoxy  and  we  shall  never  become  static; 
your  work  and  effort  hatt&  laid  the  foundations  to  progress,  to  study,  to  a 
dynamic  search  v^ic  h shall  make  of  us  all  finer  persor^j,  more  dedicated  in- 
dividuals  and  more  conscious  of  our  faith,  with  ths  se  points  in  your  fav- 
or  nay  you  always,  in  all  your  actions,  thoughts  and  ideals,  refe^ct  honor 
upon  your  parents,  upon  this  congregation  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  you 
are  so  much  a part. 

It  is  our  s incare  desire  to  bless  you  before  the  eyes  of  this  worthy 
congregation  and,  also,  to  speak  to  yoi^  fe¥\f  wQ?ds  in  a more  personal  vein; 
therefcr  e,  we  ask  you  now  to  ap  L1x..a.1׳igh  these  steps  and,  one  by  one,  approach 
the  holy  alter  of  ^od... 


Baltimore,  ^<1 , 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION. 

!״larch  30  , 1956 
Friday  e vening 


Oheb  ‘■^halom  ^oiig. 


VEO  IS  TIffi  I'lESSIAH? 


One  of  the  most  interesting  customs  in  Jewish  traction  concerns  it 
self  vith  the  coming  of  the  prophet  Elijah•  At  Passover  time,  particular- 
ly,  we  think  of  this  great  figure  of  the  past  as  we  place -ar  cup  of  wine 
on  the  table  as  we  open  the  door  during  the  Seder  service  so  that 

he  may  find  a ready  place  in  our  hemes•  Elij^,  of  couxse,  was  a real 
person  who  played  a'gpat  part  in  the  develoment  of  our  religious  philo- 
sophy;  he  is  not  a mythical  figure  wham  we  have  invested  with  effective 
and  far-reaching  powers•  Indeed,  Elijah  is  one^f  the  very  earliest  of 
prophets  who  Palestine  in  the  very  beginning  of 


prophets  who  Palestine  in  the  very  beginning  of 

that  land’s  history•  He  fou^t  the  prophets  of  Baal;  he  stood  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  foreign  idol  worship•  He  upheld  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  god,  who  was  the  ffod  to  wham  we  pay  homage  in  our  day. 

He  worked  with  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  was  on  familiar  terms  with  kings 
and  princes, ^espoused  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  a manner  which  earned 
his  iätep  of  m4tn  the  honored  title  of  "prophets  of  action".  But  ״!an 


his  of  m4tn  the  honored  title  of  "prophets  of  action".  But 

was  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  courts  of  the  notfl-ity;  he  was  as  familiar• 


in  the  hemes  of  the  ordinary  citizens  ,-e#-״the- land  the  • He  provid- 

ed  food  and  shelter ytd)  the  needy,  he  w^lccd1^falraea:rrp  and,  also,  he  was 
able  to  breathe  into  the  body  of  a dead  chxld  the  Ireath  of  life.  All 
the#•  activities  of  this  prophet  of  action  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  but 
for  us  these  have  become  mere  stories;  we  are  living  in  an  age  which  no 
longer  believes  in  miracles•  But  the  tradition  of  which  we  are  a part  was 
not  as  sceptical  of  hie  activities  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  modern  age• 
The  rabbis  made  a great  deal  of  this  personality  and  ass-gned  him  powers 
which  transcend  the  ordinary•  He  could  change  hi  self  into  any  type  of 
person  at  will,  he  wandered /!the  world  in  search  of  good  deeds  to  be  ner- 
formed,  he  was  able  to  appear  to  men  at  any  time,  anywhere  and  a.X  whole 
literature  has  grown  up  about  this  figure  so  that  we  know  y«rf  him  almost 
as  well  as  any  other  of  the  leading  personalities  of  former  days• 

But  the  tra^diticn,  by  way  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  has  gone  even 


, the  forerunner  of  th( 


further  than  this•  Elijah  was  to  ־bee one 


Messiah;  that  son  of  the  house  of  David  who  would  lead  all  mankind  into 
an  earthly  paradise  where  peace  and  plenty  would  he  found  in  abundance, 
Malachi,  anticipating  the  great  day  of  the  Lord’s  Judgement,  wrote  ''Be- 
hold,  I will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet;  hef ore/the  caning  of  the  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fatners 
to  the  children  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  gathers".  Thus 
ends  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  and  the  rabbis  have  attached  their  ^aditi-t^n 
to  the-ee-v^ry  verses  which  we  have  Just  redt^ed.  The  Messiah  would  sure- 
ly  come,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  be  Judged, and  peacd  would  be 
established  all  over  thrr  face  ■gf  the  earth.  It  is  from  this  prediction 
that  our  Seder  custom  has  originated;  we  open  the  door  to  allow  entrance 
to  Elil^ah  and,  should  he  be  tired  or  fatigued  from  his  earthly  wanderings, 
a cup  of  sacred  and  sanctified  wine  is  placed  at  his  disposal  for  refresh- 
ment  of  spirit.  In  other  words,  Pesach, since  it  is  already  a holiday  of 
freedom,  is  the  perfect  occasi־n  when  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  mi^t  be  real 
ized.  As  all  men  di  ould  be  free,  as  slavery  is  placed  behind  us,  so  shall 
all  earthly  turmoil  and  difficulty  cease  and  Elijiah  shall  herald  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  the  day  when  the  Messiah  would  reveal  himself  to  all  mankind. 
Of  course,  the  Messiah  has  always  been  central  to  our  faith.  Over  th 
centuries  we  have  developed  this  doctrine  and  have  gi^ven  it  to  the  world. 
The  Messiah  is  to  be  an  earthly  person,  one  who  stems  from  the  Davidic  dy- 
nasty  and  he  will  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  He  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded  by  of  strife  and  discontent  and  this  period  of  time  has  al- 


«ays  b’.en  characterized  as  the  "birthpangs  of  the  kessiah״.  binoe  each  . 
generation  considered  its  era  to  be  •verse  than  any  whioh  had  gone 

before, the  fnrerumer  of  the  kessiah  «as  duly  erpeoted  each  year  and  much 
«as  .ale  of  this  erpectation.  particularly  at  lesach  time,  ^t  is  a state 
of  ״ind  which  persists  down  to  the  present  day.  kany  men,  liiang  in  just 
such  ti״es,  have  consequently  revealed  themselves  to  bo  chosen  by  God;  [ 
our  history  is  filled  vvith  iiicidents  of  this  natura. 


ץ 


iii• 

The  most  famous  individual»  of  course,  who  "believed  himself  to  be 
specially  ordained  for  a mission  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  Joshua  or  Jesus  of 
Nazareth•  He  also  lived  in  times  of  persecution  and  oppression  as  the  Rom- 
an  forces  ruled  with  all  the  terror  and  snite^which  conquerors  are  capable. 
He  came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  holiday  and  the  last  Supper  has  been 
identified  as  the  Seder  evening•  But  the  Jews  certainly  could  not  accept 
this  man  as  their  Savior  or  Messiah.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this: 
the  much  soughtl^ijah  had  not  made  his  appearance,  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
words  of  Torah  and  not  any  extension  of  these  and,  also,  once  he  had  re- 
vealed  himself  to  his  co-religionists,  the  world  order  did  not  undergo  any 
change  whatsoever.  The  Romans  still  ruled,  the  people  remained  oppressed, 
the  peace  that  had  been  promised  had  not  been  brought  about,  and  since  the 
message  of  the  man  was  neither  revolutionary  nor  unique,  his  entire  progrciir 

was  ignored  or  !Ridiculed• 

There  were  other  incidents  of  a similar  nature  in  our  history.  Durin 
the  17th  century,  for  instance,  when  the  world  was  again  plunged  intoq_0,rk^ 
ness  and  distress  a man  rose  in  Eastern  Europe  and  proclaimed  that  he  was 
the  of  God,  the  Messiah/  This  time  the  people  really  were  prepared  to 

believe  and  word  of  this  amazing  revelation  spread  from  one  corner  of  Jew- 
ish  se+tlement  to  the  other.  The  man’s  name  was  Sabbatai  Zevi,  He  told 
the  world  that  the  day  of  judgement  would  come  about  in  the  year  1666;  thai 
he  would  then  lead  all  his  people  to  the  Premised  Land.  The  Jews  were 
urged  to  sell  their  property,  settle  their  accounts,  arrange  their  possess־ 
ions  and  be  prepared  for  the  mass  exodus  which  would  take  them  out  of  thei. 
lands י׳ ס  bondage  into  the  area  of  freedom,  liberty  and  light.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  heeded  the  call  of  Sabbatai  Zevi;  entire  communities  pre׳ 
pared  to  follow  him  on  that  chosen  date  and  to  assure  the  pseudo-Messiah 
of  their  support,  great  numbers  of  our  people  gathered  v/henever  this  man 
appeared  in  their  midst.  On  his  side,  Sabbatai  Zevi  proclaimed  his  love 
for  the  people  and  the  faith  by  participating  in  a wedding  ceremony,  where 


iv. 


united  in  holy  union  with  the  Scroll  of  the  Torah•  However,  as  so  often 
is  the  case  with  these  men  of  marred  vision,  the  fateful  year  of  1666  came 
and  passed•  No  cataclysmic  changes  occured,  the  people  were  still  hounded 
and  despised,  dissilusi onment  and  outrage  ־became  their  ־bitter  ־bread  of 
affliction.  In  the  end,  Sa־b־batai  Zevi  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gi on  and  died  in  obscurity • These  two  events  in  the  lifetime  of  our  peopl 
only  point  to  the  fact  that  the  human  ־being  is  ever  ready  to  reach  out  his 
hand  for  hope  and  salvation,  that  his  ־belief  is  stronger  than  reason  and 
rationality.  There  mast  he  an  aawer  to  phis  suffering,  there  must  he  an 
end  to  turmoil  and  oppression,  Elijah  will  surely  come  and  the  Messiah  can 
not  delay  his  appearance,  Ve  the  people  suffer  and,  as  in  days  of  old,  we 


the  fiasco  of  Zevi  the  people 


shall  he  redeemed,  CoSisequently, 


still  clung  tcjtheir  idea  and  were  const c^ntly  hoping,  searching,  praying 
for  that  great  day  of  their  deliverance. 

Orthodoxy,  of  course,  did  everything  to  encourage  this  belief.  Not 
would  the  Messiah  come  and  would  esrahlish  peace  on  earth,  to  Judge 
the  nations,  reward  the  Just  and  punish  the  wicked  hut  there  were  other 
duties  to  perform,  Eirst  and  foremost,  the  Messiah  would  take  our  people 
hack  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  land  of  Palestine,  This  was  part 
of  the  premise,  from  days  of  old,  and  it  would  surely  he  fulfilled,  Fur- 
thermore,  upon  the  return  to  Zion,  the  Temple  would  he  rebuilt  in  Jerusale 
the  sacrifices  weintroduced  and,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  ”the  law  shall  go 
forth  from  Zion  and  the  world  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,S,While  this  he- 
lief  has  been  tempered  over  the  years  to  seme  extent,  the  fact  remains  tha 
there  is  still  a very*^^^^St^e^  group  of  Jews,  ejftremaly  small  in  number  an 
not  indicative  of  the  general  orientation  of  orthodo:p^ä«wry , who  to  this 
day  refuse  to  go  uack  to  the  land  of  Israel  because  the  Messiah  has  not 
personally  come  to  lead  them  to  the  Land  of  their(^^f^iritRse•  In  the  day  of 


his  coming,  ihers  would  also  occur  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  this 
belief  is  dogma  to  this  day  among  orthodox  Jews,  With  these  thoughts  in 


V• 

mind  one  can  readily  see  and  appreciate  the  tremendeous  influence  which 
the  Seder  ceremony  played  in  the  lives  of  the  Jewish  people;  they  had  to 
prepare  for  the  holiday,  they  had  to  make  provisions  for  Elijah  so  that  all 

would  he  in  readiness  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah• 

This  concept  existed  in  the  form  we  have  related  until  the  advent  of 
the  Reform  movement•  A new  philoso1:hy  of  Judaism,  coupled  ^ith  the  fact 
that  Jews  could  not  become  citizens  of  their  respective  lands,  changed  our 
orientati  n completely•  ¥0  longer  did  we  yearn  for  Palestine,  Jerusalem 
was  no  longer  of  primary  concern  to  us,  the  sacrifices  were  to  he  abolish- 
ed  once  and  for  all•  Ve  no  longer  paayed  for  a personal  Messiah,  such  as 

had  been  the  case  in  the  tirre  of  Jesus  or  Sahhatai  Zevi,  hut  we  asked  and 

prayed  for  a Messianic  Age•  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  displaced  in 

importance  the  utterance  of  Malachi.'au  we  tcliood  tho  Daying«^  fvF-Llita  gx-cat- 

prophet  of  th-e- Exile:  "I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and 
have  taken  hold  of  thy  hand,  and  keot  thee,  and  set  thee  for  a covenant 
of  the  people,  for  a light  of  the  naticns;  to  o^en  the  blind  eyes,  to  hriig 
the  prisoner  out  of  the  dungeon  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison  house•"  This  was  to  he  our  task  and  duty,  this  our  ideal  and  vis- 
ion•  The  world  was  not  simply  to  wait  for  a revelation  hut  was  to  became 
active  with  a purpose  and  a meaning  and  a message  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world•  V^en  the  prophet  commanded,  "Sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song"  he 
gave  new  meaning  and  dignity  to  our  entire  religious  faith•  Man  was  now 
not  to  merely  sit  hack  and  await  developments,  he  was  to  take  an  active, 
dynamic  part  in  the  creation  of  that  better  world  which  we  would  call  the 
Messianic  Age•  It  was  to  he  a oime  when  superstition,  hatred  and  bigotry 
would  dissapear  and  all  peoples  would  reap  the  benefits  of  the  new  day;  the 
Lord  would  deal  with  all  in  righteousness  and  Justice,  the  sacrifices  of 
the  L^rd  were  not  to  he  bullocks  and  rams  and  doves  hut  a broken  spirit 
and  a contrite  heart  He  would  not  despiee•  In  this  manner,  then,  did  we 
change  our  most  basic  doctrine  so  that  this  now  became  a Äynamic  concept 


which  would  involve  evdry  human  being  on  earth.  In  that  same  vein,  the 
message  is'jbhat  each  one  of  us  is  to  consider  himself  as  a messiah,  not  a 
worker  of  miracles,  not  something:  above  and  beyond  the  realm  of  the  ordi- 
nary,  not  oni  who  would  reveal  the  world  of  God  as  in  days  of  old.  But, 
every  man  has  been  given  an  obligation  to  deal  justly,  to  love  mercy  and 


on  earth  within  the  limitations  of  his 


to  do  his  utmost  to  establish 


society  and  ability.  It  is  an  act  of  personal  involvement  and  committment 
which,  if  embraced  and  believed,  will  make  of  each  of  us  an  instrumeny^w 
serenity  and  peace.  . , k A 


serenity  and  peace.  . , ^ ^ 

This  is  the  theme  and  reason  Vor  ^e  cup  of  Elijah  even  in  Re^rm;^  in 

our  children’s  Seder  service  the  young  person  asks,  after  the  door  has  been 
opened,  "\mere  is  Elijah?  I can  not  see  him״.  And  the  answer  is  readily 
available:  He  is  not  to  be  seen  before  our  eyes,  nor  is  he  something  we  can 
touch  with  our  hands;  rather,  he  is  to  be  found  within  each  of  us  as  man 
tec  ernes  more  humane,  as  he  directs  his  efforts  toward  goofiess  and  decency 
and  honesty.  Ve  are  all  Elijahs  for  as  we  do  our  little  hit ,in  each  in  his 
own  way,  we  shall  oortrihute  to  making  this  society  in  which  we  live  a 
better  nlaoe  for  us  and  for  all  those  to  follow.  Once  we  have  accomplished 
this  task,  once  we  have  felt  Elijah  within,  and  changed  ihe  world  without, 
the  dream  of  a Kessianic  Age  shall  have  became,  in  truth,  a reality,  hay 
the  Almighty  grant  us  power  and  strength  and  fortitude  so  that  we  may  ful- 
fill  our  dutieslfor  only  as  each  of  us  contributes  tofthe  welfare  of  all, 
shall  peace  and  harmony  be  established  everywhere  on  earth. 


Amen. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


March  31,  1956 
Saturday  morning. 


Oheb  Shalom  Cengregatien 


THW  BREAD  OF  AFFLICTION . 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  Passover  holiday.  ■^H  over  the  wcrl 
^ fellow  Jews  are  pi-eparing  t hanselves  for  this  graDÜ  festival:  some  en- 
gage  in  a great  deal  of  physical  activity  as  they  cleanttheir  homes  of  all 
ttet  is  leavened,  as  they  change  their  dishes  and  prepare  for  the  great 
Seder  evening.  For  others  of  our  people,  it  is  msiely  a psychological  ex- 
perience  as  they  recaU  in  prayer  and  song,  wi  1h  a minimum  of  ritual,  the 
events  of  days  gone  hy.  Once  we  were  slaves  and  now  we  are  free.-ä־0־d  from 
this  simple  fact  many  lessons  may  he  drawn,  some  of  which  will  surely  be 
enunciated  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land  in  the  week  to  come,  ״ut  for  mc־t 
of  us,  the  hl#111ght  of  the  Passover  holiday  is  to  be  found  inthe  beder 
ceremony,  those  of  us  who  have  had  any  kind  of  a religious^  upbring- 
ing  wiU  look  back  with  longing  and  sentimentality  to  the  days  vhai  the 
large  families  gathered  ab/out  the  .«gnificent  table  and  every  man  was  a 
king  in  his  own  home.  In  my  0«  case  I know  all  too  well  that,  although 

we  celebrated  the  holidays  and  observed  the ־״° ״ 

aerfUl  memories  of  days  gone  by  are  to  ^found  in  the  e^tting  the  frrst 
heder  evening.  The  table  was  set  with  policed  silver,  everything  shone 

arh  sparkled,  the  wine  cups  were  filled  to  ^ joyous  mood 

prevaUed  among  the  family  and  guests,  xf  ״as"^.  an  event  which  sti- 
mulated  ones  Jewishness  : t o pr  spare  for  this  great  even- 

ingwas  ־»ver  a toore  but  al.״ays  an  exciting  adventure.  Ttore  .«־  a feel- 
ing  of  serenity  and  peaCe  about  the  table  as  the  opening  blessings  were  re 
cited;  toe  toad  cf  the  household  looked  and  acted  eaery  bit  of 
as  he  reclined  in  his  hut:e  chair,  supported  by  many  pillows. all  of 
were^  symbols  of  a king  ruling  his  household  with  kindness,  justice  and 
love.  These  are  the  experiences  which  will  always  leave  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  mind  of  the  child;  it  can  be  a positive  association  which  will  re- 

main  .«.th  the  youngster  to  the  end  of  hto  days. 

We  recall  these  incidents  whlc  h a red  familiar  to  us^for-there 


Ami  a all  the  splend  or,  »־Rä  sumptuous  setting« 


is  a contradiction  ^ 


ii 


and  the  festive  air  a2j210st  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Seder  service,  the 
leader  v\^ould  raise  the  slight,  fragile  Mazoh  ard  meaning  and  importance 

would  counteract  all  the  glamour  and  glitter  of  the  dominant  mood,  xüanix  -«>■ 
mid  feasting  and.  joy,  as  past  of  splendor  and  beauty  we  aould  lift  the  un- 
leavened  bread  to  r ecall  the  days  of  slaverji  and  bondage  in  the  land  of  li- 
gypt.  /(J>  »«This  is  the  bread  of  affliction",  thhse  would  be 

the  words  of  the  reader  and  in  our  mind’s  eye  we  would  see  the  despair  and 
terror  of  the  Isrealites  aa  they  labored  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmasters. 
But  more  than  that,  the  xUazoh  is  also  a symbol  of  personal  Affliction  be- 
cause  it  is  raised  in  the  home  and  this  adds  to  its  significance  and  rele- 
vance.  V/e  learn  that  as  our  people  suffered  in  days  gene  by  so  do  we,  as 
individuals,  suffer  in  our  tiiae  and  the  home  is  no  less  immune  to  afflict- 
ion  than  is  the  community  at  large.  All  of  us  cone  into  contact  with  tur- 
moil  and  conflict  but  as  the  people  of  Israel  overcame  their  difficulties 
centuries  ago,  so  will  we  be  able  to  triumph  over  those  problems  and  events 
which  afflict  us  today.  The  tiazoh,  then,  the  "bread  of  affliction"  is  not 
only  the  symbol  of  a holiday  but  also  characteristic  of  what  may  befall  us 
during  the  course  of  our  sojourn  on  earth,  ■*^ll  of  us,  beset  by^trial  and 
sorrow  and  tribulation,  have  learned  to  recognize  and  accept  the  brittle, 
fragile  substance  of  the  !.׳iazoh  for  it  is  the  symbol  of  our  brittle  selves 
during  the  course  of  our  lifetime. 

"This  is  the  bread  cf  our  afflicticn",  it  can  be  the  measure  of  the 
pain  and  discomfort  ,*hich  may  be  ours  as  we  deal  even  vdth  those  we  know 
and  love.  We  have  all  felt  p^A^^,  we  have  all  been  hurt,  we  have  all  suff- 
eied  and  we  were  all  bowed  in  distress.  Our  tranquility  ttas  shattered, 
our  equilibrium  was  unbalanced,  our  fortunes  seemed  tobe  built  on  shaky 
foundations,  kvery  life,  every  relationship,  every  home  mäAts  these  trials 
at  one  point  or  another  during  the  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  a very 
real  "bread  of  affl  ic  tion"  of  which  we  partake,  and  we  prefit  ®niy  from 
these  experiences  only  as  we  cane  to  weärgh 
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י.  ■For  nB  ny  of  us,  pain  and  hardähip 6?כ5 ־  pers- 
■r.aT«r\«+.T*«־h«fl  bv  Crod  ift  riolatiTjii  to  His  ch ildrsn  * 


;1^-.  -t  S 


onal  affronts,  an  injustice  perpetrated  by  (^od  in  lu  His  childrer 

TragedLy^^tefti  us  as  individuals  and  we  feel  lost  and  discomfited  by  ־tbe^^  ^ ^ 
events  over  wbich  we  ^ — have  no  00  it  r<?rl . But  affliction  can  also 


a lesson  f^*t=«a1ä11n3£=l3s ; a type  of  stimulant  to  seff-analysL  s and  rededi- 
cation^  as  we  rev^iw  our  attitudes  and  adjust  them  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
In  sane  cases,  of  course,  pain  crushes  an  individual  and  then  only  time 
can  be  a healing  balm  or,  at  ׳'least,  the  pain  can  be  dulled.  pdjcage 

<rf-L11ü־־ttayT3-crnd  yo-arc . In  most  cases,  however,  pain  serve  iHse  useful 
purposetQcK  it  is  an  agent  which -eajT  tes1^  man  *s  f(^titude  and  courage,  his 
ability  to  transcend  his  own  problems,  his  aWili'tif'  to  rise  to  heights  as 
yet  uncharted  and  hopfs^^^^Ä^e^^.  T^jhough  the  test  of  pain  and  äißcomf 
art,  through  trial  and  problem^  anam  individual  can  reevaluate  his  own 
existence  and  of  his  place  in  «־  society. -J:■  ./hiclT 

a.,  part . lai^,  then,  can  pull  a man  together,  it  can  lead  hi^^to 

« j j.  1_ /.r.  m r׳. /■«Q ו . מ- ס  ■HVio  V>T• מ מ  ri  nf  flfflicticn 


call  cn  his  reservoir  of  str  engtya׳Hfd  ^c  ourage  and  the  broac^^  affliction 
will  become,  in  reality,  a stimulO^to  self-examination  and׳«growth. 

xiut  for  many  people  there  are  other  instances  vÄ1ere־j&  they  taste  of 
the  bread  of  /affliction.  One  very  special  category  lies  in  the  realm  of 
uncertainty,  the  vagueness  and  darkness  of  what  tomorrow  will  bring.  This 
is  an  affliction  which  is  a part  of  many  of  our  lives;  yet,  ^036גנ 
with  faith  and  purpose  never  experience  the  pangs  anxiety,  whieh  ^rS־-pa^ 

-ef  those  who  fee  1 thGmstJlvgs  without  roots,  without  seairi  ty , without  a 
tangible  philosophy  of  life  vihi  d1־-bhe^-e an  call  the  ir^wn.  This  uncertaint 
prevails  both  in  the  world  at  large  and  within  the  confines  cf  our  own  haue 
The  bread  of  affliction  ״ii  ich  is  lifted  above  the  Seder  table  is  a symbol 
for  all  those  gathered;  who  knows  whether  the  lives  we  live  and  the  values 


are  not  as  fragil  and  as  easily  shattered 
fi-p  n-r  thfi  nlate.  */hat  tomorrow^ 


which  we  embrace 


as  the  Mazoh  v^hich  xies  in  the  center  of  the  plate,  */hat  .«4=^  tomorrow^ 
.«?4ft־g־,  vyhat  shall  become  of  us,  where  shall  we  turn,  shall  we  be  able  to 


deal  with  all  that  might  come  our  way?  I'he  uncertain  person  is  sorely 
p<irplcT-ed  far  there  is  no  real  meaning,  no  goal,  no  purpose,  no  guidance 

VjM'  'V<-u  /i>׳>-i־u/Vv  'ך^  • 

Which  will  -t4ieu/bl1  rough- hate  vor  may  iiafali.  the«.  The  Isreal  ites  of 
old  were  also  £^:e«-d:  with  this  problem;  they  rebelled  and  murmured  against 
their  leaders  for  they  could  not  clsarly  distinguish  the  goal  of  the  prom- 
ised  land  \Ahich  lay  before  them.  But  with  the  revelatiai  at  *Jinai,  with 
tlB  pranise  revea4ed■,  with  the  purpose  defined,  they  went  unhesitatingly 
on  their  way  and  aoii  ieved  their  purpoacr  and  goal.  It  is  the  sam«  *ith  us 
in  our  day:  those  ■o-t— tts  whdknow  wfe־=ich  way  wo  wan-t  to  go , we  who  are  detiriji 
mined  in  the  we  shall  espouse,  those  of  us  whose  life  is  more  than  a 

watch  in  the  night  and  who  desire  to  leave  something  of  permanance  and  valu 
far  those  the  uncertainties  of  the  morning  are  of  little  importance•  ־f^T-he 
have  a picture  of  the  larger  purpose  which  lends  meaning  to  man*s  existence 
on  earth.  Thus,  for  those  whose  bread  of  affliction  is  one  of  uncertainty, 
of  fear  of  the  unknown,  they  migit  well  turn  their  eyes  to  the  teadiings  cf 
tteir  fai־th  so  that  they  may  learn  and  understand  the  deeper  DBaning  of  lif 
00  1 httt  they,  too.  participate  in  the  blessin^.s  which  be  derived  as 

man  turns  to  his  God, a ^od  who  has  given  us  nri  ׳i »g ־^■ודדה ־! mrpo la 

Yet,  while  we  alL  taste  of  pain  and  uncertainty  during  the  course  of 


our  days  on  earth,  the  1:i0st  fundamental  and  basic  food  of  which  we^;/ta3t^B 
is  the  bread  of  affliction  as  it  symbolizes  ^eath.  Borne  of  us  reconcile 


rs  ־that  someday  we  must  all  sleep  the  etern 


ourselves  cjj ite  early 


al  sleep  but  for  others  this  is  an  impossible  achievement  . vVhile  0>,hers 


S 


may  die  it  never  occurs  to  tiF8m  that  they,  too,  are  only  mortal  beings. 

The  question  is  sef״  freque  ntly  asked,  *Why  must  people  die?’*  but,  I suspect^ 
tfewrt  the  real  cause  for(^concern  wriieh  this -quo  ation  bring-g  to  the  fora  ia. 


Why  must  I die?  The  bread  of  affliction  which  must  bo■^ 
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Is  tliS־־Y5־ül'  aid  tor r or  of  death.  Of  course,  in  a certain  sense  this  is 
intimatelyfrelated  with  the  uncertainty  of  tomorrow  for  we  hqve  not  been 


granted  the  wisdom  nor  the  insight  to  see  into  the  future.  We  shall  all 
come  to  our  earthly  end  some  day  but  when  we  shall  he  faoeiJ  *fc  face  with 
our  fcaker  is  something  which  is  hidden  from  our  sight.  Most  people  feaf 
the  very  thought  of  death,  not  really  knowing  what  shall  cone  thereafter. 

It  is  not  so  much  "what  will  happen  to  pesple"  but  what  will  happen  to  mp  ! 
There  are  many  peepid  viio  bear  this  terror  and  dread  on  ttieir  shoulders  as 
a constant,  ever-present  curse  and  the  fear  of  death  weighs  them  down  and 
detracts  frcm  their  usefulness  in  society.  This  ^ ^ee 

ainty  is  very  it  is  a fear  wh  ich(]^^  from  day 

to  day.  They  can  readily  feel  the  bitterness  as  they  taste  of  the  bread  of 

affliction. 

Naturally,  we  all  want  to  live  as  long  as  possible  but  in  the  eyes  of 
Judaism  we  find  a very  special  attitude  in  regard  to  this  fear  on  the  part 
of  man.  It  is  not  so  important  how  long  we  live,  rather  we  must  concern 1׳ ־ 
selves  with  what  we  accomplish  while  we  are  on  earth.  The  rabbis  tell  this 
very  pertinent  story:  Once  upon  a time  a king  announced  to  his  court  that 
soon  he  would  summon  them  all  for  an  audlence.in  the-e<ror-l7.  Most  of  ttis 
nobles  took  this  warning  lightly  and  felt  that  when  the  time  of  the  actual 
audience  woald  be  revealed  to  them,  the  re  would  still  be  plaity  of  time  to 
prepare.  On  the  other  hand,  dressed  them- 

selves  in  their  robes  of  of f ice  aTd' ■*««*־•d  in  the  courtyard  awaiting  the 
summons.  When  the  command  of  the  king  was  heard  only  those  »*o  had  been 
prepared  were  able  to  reach  the  kings  side  on  time,  all  othsr^s^j^e  too 
late.  The  analogy  which  the  rabbis  draw  from  this  story  is  ! 

We  do  not  know  when  the  summons  will  be  issued  to  us  to  come  befar^the  king 
of  Kings,  better  then  to  be  ready  and  prepared  at  all  times  so  that  we  can 
come  before  Him  with  unhurried,  tranquil  step.  Likewise,  it  is  whot  we  do 
in  life  which  is  important  uud  11  rn  much־■  the  timo  we  cpend  nr  for 

only  our  deeds  shall  ■he  of■  impertanuu  .uirl  thry  nhad-1-  count  in  our  favor  . 


This  is  the  lesson  of  the  rabbis*  tale,  it  is  also  the  lesson  far  those  .*0 


Vi. 


partake  of  the  bread  of  affliction  as  this  symbolizes  fear  and  terfof  of 
the  ultimate  and  lasting  sleep  of  mankind.  ia  aja— wac-ae.l  f ear ! ooii.o ttifeng 

ד!..  C-3  L# 

-ftet  to  be- Qrcado-»7  ite  existence/inot  to  be  denied  button  eventuality  for 
which  every  human  being  must  prepare  with  the  number  of  days  alio  ted  unto 
him.  We  do  not  know  the  end  of  our  time  but  with  a p\xrpose  to  our  lives, 
with  a DBaning  assigned  to  our  existence,  each  day  shall  see  us  going  from 
streigth  to  strength  with  heads  uplifted  end  spirits  unbov/ed. 

Indeed^  with  the  ‘Passover  holiday  so  near  unto  us,  we  lai^t  well  pome 
the  bread  of  affliction  which  shall  be  lifted  high^  above  the  beads  of  thos 
assembled  in  the  home  on  Seder  eve.  We  all  partake  of  our  special,  indivi■ 
dual  breads  of  affliction  and  for  each  of'  us  it  bias  special  meaning  and  sig 
nificance.  Far  sane  it  is  a very  real  pain,  both  physical  and  mental  as 
people  come  into  conflict  with  one  antther  and  with  themselves.  It  is  an 
affliction  which  can,  however,  lead  to  strength  and  courage  and  insight  into 
ones  There  is  the  bread  of  affliction  as  it  symbolizes  the  un- 

certainty  of  t anorrow  but  this,  too,  can  be  overcome  as  we  add  meaning  and 
dignity  to  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  those  with  v\i10m  we  come  into  contact. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  affliction  which  sliall  be  encountered  by  us  one  and  alü^ 
the  final  and  la.sting  sleep  v^hich  we  know  as  death.  But  we  firmly  heljfive 
that  this  is  an  unreasoned  and  unnecessary  fear  for  the  achievements  of  man 
shall  live  after  him  and  his  memory  shall  be  sustained.  That  is  of  prmary 
importance.  ■^‘Diid  the  splendor  of  the  Seder  we  lift  the  fragil  aymbol  of  ׳t 
%fflictions  of  yesteryear,^^  ■ee  our  ancestors  over caae-ftjri  difficult^««  and 
trial  and  went  on  to  make  their  mark  in  the  history  of  civilization•  30  carr 

h ■ t. R i ת t.hp  po^t.h  nf  r.rfwreqq.  imwr  301 1 ^־ 

oliBct^r-ioR-.  We  eä2:  eat  of  the  liazoh  but  the  affliction  is  a transient  phase 
for  as  our  ancesters  were  privileged  to  see  the  gl^y  of  ^od  and  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  so  shall  we  cast  off  the  burdens  which  oppress 
^ch  man  shall^^^es^rrre  his  own  potential  for  strength,  his  awn  p1n־p 

ose  in  life  , his  own  path  which  shall  lead  to  inner  peace.  '*This  is  the 

bread  of  affl  ic  tion^'f^^La־  ich  we  shall  taste  and  then  emerge  triumphant. 
,/-/י.  i n.  rL  £4^  . /hh , - • 


*Not  a *little  Judaism*** 

There  was  a t kie  . many  decades  ago.  ״hen  mly  the  recluse  professor 
would  concern  himself^withmUt^s  pertaining  to  the  ancients.  The  pic- 
ture  of  the  -typioal״®^“^^'״  up  in  that  era:  th^te1«)type  vUich 
showed  a man  complete  Äth  beard  and  thick  spectacles^S^^  over  a 
manuscript  or  clay  tablet,  laboriously  occupied  with  his  task.  It  was 
an  ivory-tower  scholar  who,  by  definition,  lived  and 

it  was  coimonly  understood  that  the  concerns  of  the'^Äein•  are  a)  in  no 
way  related  to  reality  and  b)  are  of  no  interest  to  the  modern  individual, 
mo  oared  about  the  Etruscans,  the  Sumerians,  the  Hittites;  who  bothered 
about  certain  kinds  of  obsolete  scripts;  who  concerned  himself  with  the 
relics  of  the  past.  No  one  except  that  scholar  ״horn  we  have  already  pic- 
tured.  But  times  change  as  do  interests  andalthou^i  the  stereotype  still 
exists,  the  inquisitive^averg^^rson  is  new 

the  many  problems  whioh/ireposaiAin  the  laps  of  the  eeholars.  Today  the 
people  know  about  the  language  of  the  ancients,  their  picteste  drawings, 
and-thelr  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  beliefs  which  we  embrace 

witMfull  confidence  ^ our  own  superior  knowledge,  were  already  old  in 
time  and  experience  four  to  five  thousand  years  ago.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a revival  in  our  society  as  Uhe  modern  person  looks  to  the  past 
in  order  to  understand  mere  fully  the  present.  Having  obtained  this  bit 

״ ״ נP..  ~ ״" 

denoe  and  tran  <p ility . Much  <f  th i|riS^iianiaaJ±nn  is  due  to 
books  vdiich  have  recently  appeared, ■nnd  it  has  come  to  the  point  ■«rat■  vol 
umes  on  archeology  are  consistently  to  be  found  on  th  e b est -seller  lists. 
C.  VV.  Ceram,  the  german  writer,  with  his  •Gods,  Graves  aid  Sdrolars״  and 
the  fascinating  ״The  Secrets  ci  tte  Hittites״  has  done  a great  deal  toward 
popularizing  the  exploits  of  the  scholars  so  that  even  th  e uninitiated 
can  readily  and  fully  caoprehend.  Whereas  a decade  ago  any  such  interest 
would  have  seeoed  absurd,  today  people  flock  to  hear  the  latest  exposi 
tion  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scroll.  Again,  this  was  due  to  the  artiole;i  written/ 
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Edmund  Wilson  in  the  New  Yorker  for  he,  also,  had  the  ^Ct  of  translating 
the  pre-conceived’' dull"  and” b oring  mater  ial  into  an  adventure  which  is  ex- 
citing  and  stimulating.  To  these  men,  and  many  others,  our  gaie ration  owes 
a great  and  lasting  debt. 

Now,  i t is  fascinating  to  read  of  these  ancient  cultures;  how  great 
the  cities  of  ancient  Assyria  must  have  been,  how  powerful  their  absolute 
rulers,  how  extensive  t ie  ir  glorious  realms,  how  vast  their  wealth  in 
terms  of  gold  and  ivcmy  and  silver,  how  deep  their  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics,  architecture  aM  military  science.  The  Hittites  ruled  most  of  the 
world  as  it  was  known  at  that  time,  the  wealth  of  the  Pharaohs  sounds  like 
a fairy  tale,  the  legal  codes  of  the  Babylonians  were  masterpieces  the 
effects  of  which  are  stii.1  tobe  found  in  our  own  law  courts.  And  yet,  the 
study  of  archeoloQT  concerns  itself  with  relics  of  the  past,  slabs  of 
stone  rediscovered  after  niany  centuries,  scrolls  a*  tablets  found  in  caves 
or  under  debris,  Pa?  the  glorious  anpires  of  the  past,  older  th  an  any  o- 
ther  existing^  nation  or  people,  have  simply  ceased  to  exist.  The  magni- 
ficent  palaces  have  been  swept  away  by  the  sands  of  time,  the  fierce  winds 
have  broken  their  idols  and  city  walls,  fire  and  plague  have  stayed  their 
great  plans  for  expansion  and  conqiest.  The  pyramids  as  they  reflect  the 
labors  of  millions  of  slaves  still  point  heavenward  amid  the  sands  of  the 
desert  but  their  interiors  have  been  robbed,  their  splendor  defaced  and 
their  purpose  desecrated.  The  immease  , gilded  alters  cf  the  Sumerians 
have  long  crumbled  into  tiny  specs  of  dust  and  the  glory  which  was  i^cme, 
so  to  speak,  was  at  its  zenith  almost  two  thousand  years  ago.  Today, 
nothing  remains  of  what  was  once  so  glorious,  so  inspiring  and  so  import- 
ant  to  the  lives  of  those  who  preceded  us. 

In  this  context,  two  questions  arise  and  the  two  are  intertwined  and 
linked  inseperably  one  with  the  ct he r ; / oiro•:  a thousand  years  from  rliow, 
what  will  have  happened  to  this,  our  western  civilization?  and why 
is  it  that  the  sole  survivor  of  these  ancient  empires  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  person  of  the  Jev/  or  in  the  culture  of  Judaism?  This  amazing  hardi- 
ness,  this  strange  phenomenon  of  a single  culture  remaining  alive  and  vit- 
al  throughout  the  course  of  time^  while  all  others  have  long  since  become 
extinct, is  due!  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  \^ile  the  others  conlSlbuted.  to 
the  then-ldiown  world  palaces  of  splendor,  armies  of  skill  and  courage, 
exacted  tributes  of  gold  and  jewels,  ruled  the  seas  ^d  ur^fied  the  lands, 
our  ancestors the  world,  primarily,  the  value  of  a^^deal  They  were 
no  different  from  the  other  nations,  to  tee  sure.  David  and  •^olomon  were 
fierce  conquerors,  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  could  surely  match  the  splendor 
of  other  Houses  built  in  honor  of  the  deities,  the  mind  of  the  ancient  *^ew 
was  probably  no  better  and  no  worse  than  that  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
our  ancestors  did  not  stdip  with  this  type  of  material,  ostentatious  con— 
tribution  to  the  times  of  their  civilization;  they  gave  to  the  world  a 
thou^t,  or  an  idea  or  a vision  whidi  was  accepted  and  which  served  to 
unify  succeeding  generations  down  to  our  present  day*  In  tines  of  trial 
and  turmoil,  in  the  midst  of  affliction  and  persecution  as  well  as  in  the 
hours  of  joy  and  fulfillment,  the  *lew  tenaciously  clung  to  his  idea  and 
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was  sustained,  was  kept  alive  and  was  able  to  further  his  culture  to  this  t, 
day.  God  willing,  a thousand  years  from  now ^ and  beyond,  Jews  and  Judaism 
will  still  be  an  integral  part  of  humanity.  Our  idea  has  been  that  ours 
is  not  a narrow,  confining,  trivial,  little  Judaism  bub  one  that  is  all- 
embracing,^ all-inclusive■  and  tlia^ it  can  be  a source  of  strengt!?  and  com- 
fort  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  every  age  and  land.  V/hen  the  pro- 
phdt  spoke  the  !Aords  of  ^od  that  ״My  house  shall  be  called  a house  of  pray 
er  f or  all  peoples״,  the  meaning  was  just  this  and  no  less.  All,^  peoples, 
all  lands,  all  ages,  for  the  words  of  prayer  spoken  by  tlie  *^ew  are  univere 
al  in  content  and,  laost  important,/\ in  terms  of  application,'׳  It  appears 
that  western  civilization  is  repeating  the  mistakes  of  th  e powers  of  yore; 
bigger  buildings,  more  powerful  arms,  totality  and  aonfcrmity  rather  than 
individuality  and  freedom,  massiveness  in  stone  and  concrete  instead  of 


iv. 

* a concern  for  beauty  and  spirit.  As  in  days  of  old,  shall  we  contribute 
no  ncre  than  this  to  the  future  or  do  v/e  still  have  time  to  build  a power- 
ful  idea  v^ich  shall  remain  alive  and  vital  long  after  we  have  finished 
our  earthly  course?  Without  prejudice  it  appears  t o me  that  the  future 
of  the  wcjrld  and  the  success  of  our  civilization  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  idea  of  Judaism  and  that  if  anything  is  to  remain  after  our  pres- 
ent  course  of  action  bas  spent  itself,  it  will  be  the  message  of  a univers- 
al  Judad^  ^rhect  shall  stand  as  a beacon  of  hope-^amid  the  ruins  of  present 
day  society.  We  are,  in  äiort,  the  inheritors  of  the  past,  the  conscience 

of  the  present  and  thd  teachers  of  t he  future. 

There  is  a great  ffenish  teacher  in  the  world  today  who  has  drawn  the 
battle  line  for  the  future.  He  is  a simple,  quiet,  dedicated  man  who  has 
lived  for  over  eight  decades.  His  name  is  Leo  Baeck.  a great  rabbi  and 
leader  in  Gerraany,  he  was  the  spirit  of  Judaism  personified  during  his 
years  in  the  Concentration  Camps.  This  man  warns  us  away  from  a ״little״ 
Judaism,  a Judaism  \Ahich  selfiäily  turns  its^efe*  upon  its  o״n  problems  and 
programs,  its  pots  and  pans,  its  diets  and  dishes,  its  hats-on  or  its  hats- 
off.  He  rallies  us  to  a ”greater״  Judaism;  "where  is  the  grand  »^ewish  re- 
ligion".  Dr.  baeck  wants  to  know.  "The  greater  Judaism  is  our  special 
strength,  our  especial  right.  V/here  are  today  the  great  contradictions 
and  reproaches  and  that  great  proclamation  and  promise  that  were  once  a 
dynamic  power,  a historic  vifcLication?  Judaian  must  not  stand  aside  when 
the  great  profelems  of  humanity,  which  are  reborn  in  every /age,  struggle 
in  the  •minds  of  laen  to  ^in  expression.  We  are  Jev/s  also  far  the  sake  of 
humanity;  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  mankind,  to  speak  a ״no"  to  much  that 
happens  and  that  rules  the  world,  to  speak  a ״no״  fa?  the  sake  cf  a great- 
er  "yes",  to  accuse  for  the  sake  of  Justice,  to  be  the  Lord’s  rnost  loyal 
opposition  on  earth,  the  steadSißt  and  stubborn  far  the  sake  of  ^od.^״  This 
universal  Judaism  v^en  seen  within  the  context  cf  the  present-day  ^meric- 


an  scene  causes  us  t o fcake  a stand,  in  th  e light  cf  our  tradition  and  in 
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consonance  with  the  teachings  of our  faith.  Only  as  we  leave  the  narrow 
and  confining,  the  "little"  Judaism,  can  we  hope  to  rediscover  the  essence 
of  our  faith,  the  inherent  worthiness  of  ourselves  as  Jews  and  see  the  world 
in  its  true  and  beautiful  setting,  Man  is  not  made  for  smallness  and  petti- 
ness  but  he  is  able  to  see  the  large  and  universal  for  there  is  a yearning 
within  him  to  embrace  others  in  a community  of  fellowship.  Our  people  have 
not  survived  over  the  centuries,  while  other/  nations  and  creeds  were  born, 
prospered  and  died,  simply  because  hundreds  of  thousands  were  Ao  be~borH 
of  Jewish  parentage;  rather,  we  hrve  remained  alive  and  the  visible  con- 
science  of  the  world  because  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  Ideal,  because 
we  threw  aside  the  parochial  in  order  to  don  the  garb  of  the  universal. 

All  too  many  of  our  faith,  in  this  day  and  age,  are  Jews  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  ^hey  were  born  of  Jewish  parents  and  this  is  not  enough  to 
include  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful.  Such  people,  and  unfortunately^- 
there  are  many,  are  a drain  on  our  spiritual  resources  and  in  our  day  of 
complex  involvements  in  a multitude  of  problems  we  can  not  afford  to  be 
held  back  by  those  who  waver  or  by  those  who  would  willingly  repress  their 
Jewishness,  To  be  a Jew  means  not  only  to  allign  oneself  not  only  with  a 


in  every  epoch,  but  also  a spi- 


re  of  which  must  b( 


cause,  th< 


ritual  allignment  with  a religious  force  which  can  and  must  co  arotiirthe 
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world  with  a mighty  "no"  if  the  conscience  dictates  -a-  rati  anal— j*yee^.  To 
be  an  American  and  a Jew  are  not  two  distinct  entities^  ■feut'leadi  ene  into 
the  other  ■feor  both  stand  for  ideals  which  are  eternal  and  true  their 
fullest  measure. 

The  ideal  declares,  as  Dr.  Baeck  has  issued  the  challoage,  that  v־/e  | ^ 
are  the  '*Lord’s  mcBt  loyal  opposition  on  earth."  This  is  our  heritage^  , ‘ 
and  our  reason  for  existence  and  a task  which  we  must  never  lay  aside. 

The  great  empires  of  old  fashioned  the  gods  in  their  ijage  and  they  fail- 
ed  to  survive  the  test  of  tlie  centuries;  Judaism  has  molded  its  ideals  in  י 

AA/  ׳ ^ ' I 

the  huage  of  G־od.  It  is  a picture  of  greatness  and  power /an^/ na  j esty  which׳ 


* 


Ls  the  littleness  of  man  and  Judaism  but  commands  the  grand  religion 


vi. 


of  v\41ich  w0  are  capable»  lb  is  nob  man’s  fabe  bo  be  3.  god  bub  only  bo 
sbrive  bowards  Him  and  the  beauby  of  faibh  is  bo  be  found  in  ■Ü16  sbriving» 
To  yearn  far  p^gress,  bo  b«b^eT  ourselves,  bo  improiae  our  lives  so  bh  ab 
wo  can  come  ever  closer  bo  bhe  Ideal  of  bh  e Hivine  bhab  is  bhe  purpose  of 
our  dedicabian  and  coianibbme nb  . Some  of  bhe  men  in  -״■labama  have  ceased 
bo  be  humans  and  have  accepbed  bhe  glitberi1]g  role  of  god  for  bh^  bake 
ib  upon  bheiiBolves  bo  rule  and  re  J^gulabe  , bo  dispense  Jusbice  and  counber- 
acb  bhe  demands  of  conscience.  Where  is  the  ir  sbriving  for  a:n'’ideal, 
where  is  t bhe  Divine  them,  is  ib  nob  obvious  bhab  bhese 


where  is  bhe  pro oomo  4fi  bhe  Divine  them,  is  ib  nob  obvious  bhab  bhese 

men  have  creabed  a god  in  bhelr  image,  a god  of  the  white  man,  rather  than 
who  rules  over  all  mankind•  Here  is  a tin©  to  say  a ”no”  and  reli- 
gion  must  be  the  farce  to  disturb,  bo  stab  with  a though  bhe  dulled  con- 
science  of  Man,  to  demand  sacrifice  far  no  religion  can  thrive  mithin  an 
inbellectiÄl  or  emotional  vacuum  and  Judaism  least  cf  all!  Here  American 
democracy  and  Jewish  religious  thought  merge  one  and  inseperable/ and  nob 
one  of  our  people  dare  deny  freedan  &nd  equality  to  any  other  man,  either 
in  theory  or  practice.  If  we  are  bo  be  truly  uxdversäl  our  scope  of  i- 
deals  must  encompass  all  the  j1eib;^e  of  the  wd*  Id,  of  all  lands,  in  every 
time  and  age.  This  ”greater*  religion  to  which  we  must  cling  if  we 

are  to  survive  the  narrowness  of  bigotry  and  self-delusion.  There  can  be 
no  cempranise  with  the  demands  of  conscience. 

The  ideal,  that  we  are  creabed  in  God’s  image  and  must  aspire  to  His 
lofty  heights,  rather  than  that  wo  have  creabed  Him  bo  suit  our  tastes. 


, Ti10  aiod  ern  man  must  raise  his 


is  a truly  universal  program  of 


voice  in  every  way  open  bo  him  far  the  world  in  which  vve  rive  is 
bhe  verge  of  a new  history  and  a new  cxlv ilization.  T t is  nob  on< 


xploJ 


io  Pe 


^d  we 


,y,  in  eare^y  corner  cf  ׳'we  globe,  is-^eg^pgrlenoing 


fM<L  (lu  / 
Humanity 


are  cought  up  in  bhe  most  exciting  times,  perhaps^  in  al  1 of  recorded  hist- 
ory.  Two  giant/'^face  each  other  «a»-nab ian-e , the  prize  is  a bh^id  cf  the 
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world*s  papulation,  the  peoples  of  the  ^ast  are  raising  their  sights,  the 
inventions  and  exp Icr^Qt ions  have  extended  the  boundries  of  the  horizor^efe- 

^-1י* 

fei»  eyes  ar■«  ever  moa^s-  able  to  penetrate  the  murky  darkness  of  tha/^^fewr^ 


fei»  eyes  are  ever  moa^s-  able  to  penetrate  the  murky  darkness  of  tha/i^«fe03^e־. 
Where  shall  we  take  our  stand  in  this  setting,  in  this  program  for  the  f u- 
ture?  ^hall  we  offer  the  wer  Id  the  blessings  of  a univQrs4/f  religion  com- 
plete  wi  tiyi  idealism  and  a dynamic  striving  or  shall  be  abdicateYo^  heritag 

'Lc  ' 

Äöd  remove  ourselves  from  active  participation  in  shc3׳ping  the  destinies 
of  mankind?  If  we  a-re  tiwrly  to  embrace  our  religious  faith  we  can  do  no 
otlier  but  cast  our  lot  on  the  aide  of  the  future  and  hold  our  ideal  aloft. 

In  truth,  the  other  nations  of  yesteryear  served  their  poo ^ie^ytor  a 
few  centuries  and  ihey-wore  finally  lost  -an  the  sands  of  antiquity.  Only 
Judaism,  a-e  the  oldest,  has  survived  and  then on  the  strength  of  an 
ideal.  We  have  maintained  that  we  are  not  perfect,  that  we  have  not  all  the 
answers,  that  there  is  room  for  impro verms nt ^ Ssft  we  are  only  human.  We  offer 
no  salvation  nor  an  easy  means  toward:  atonement  but  seek  to  corribat  the  fore 
es  that  be  with  a vision  which  enhances  the  life  of  man  as  h^^frefl^oj^e  in 
the  the  bivine.  What  shall  become  of  irs  in  days  to  come?  Are  we 

to  remain  the  conscience  cf  mankind,  te— utter  a mighty  *no'*  when-nood^d 

" A/0 ־׳• ״f  (r>׳<v.c<rw^  ^ lit  •׳׳נ—« / ^ ׳" c\, 

-y־rt^n  h..  g-i-ww ו וp  _QjmT->v4.Txt  h-p  j fn  1-}ך  «a  \ nn /f < ty  ^- ־< ־*=» 


-oyin  toroct . The  challenge  has  been  placed  before  us  time  and  again,  we 
IVSjye  survived  over  the  countless  centuries  and  the  question  as  well  as  the 
problem  must  bo  faced  anew  in  every  epoch.  With  the  vvsrld  changing  so  ra- 
dically  in  every  land,  every  single  day,  there  is  need  fbr  us,  for  our  way 
of  life,  for  our  finger  of  conscience.  is  a universal  faith  which  is 
all  inclusive  and  all  embracing^,  fo r cno  and  all  and><*the~G-aI  wli  lyiias  drgertT- 

o^tגJU<׳^ג^VM.xt/^A.KUA>u^^  'fCiX  'yMi'inieuf. 

-ed  ue  j»uleB  cupromp  . When  we  use  fehis־  as  an  incentive,  when  we  build  our 


Ideals  on  this  concept  than  we  can  make  our  contribution  to  the  peoples  cf 
jOuOH^  r>  * O * - ׳/שא(O 

the  w-arld  and  we  shall  have  fulfilled  our  vision.  "On  that  day  the  Lord 

P c•/  ק r 

shall  be  One  and  His  name  shall  be  One”  — in  every  corner  of  the ’world. 


Amen, 


Baltimore 


March  9,  1956, 
Friday  evening 


Oheb  Shal  aa 
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A typical  JEWISH  HOLIDAY. 


f 


This  very  evening  we  begin  with  our  observance  of  th  e holiday  öf  Pur- 
im.  It  commemorates  an  event  which  happened  long  ago;  its  tragi  c ^heme 
is  part  and  parcel  of  our  ancient  history.  It  is,  in  fact,  a/^^he^  with 
which  we  are  all  too  familiar  foi^we  deal  with  oppression,  bigotry  and 
threatened  destructicn.  This  strain  is  to  be  found  in  almost  eveiy  age 
and  land  of  our  peoples  lifetime,  it  appears  as  a recurring  cycle  and  by 
now  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  if  the  Purim  story  had  happened  only  yes  ter- 

'fCßu 

day.  Three  themes  are  to  be  found  in  Purim  story  and  these  strains 

^l_30-3־r0n ^through  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  At  first,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  persecution  and  accusagion  brought  to  the  fore  by  an  alien  people, 
race,  religion  or  nation.  These despise  us  for  any  numter  of  reas- 
ons  and  it— 4°e  their  sole  purpose/|to  condemn  us  to  oblivion.  The  second 
is  to  be  found  the  Jews  -ae״  a united  people;  that  in  the  dark- 


est moments  of  our  affliction  there  wi  p.  arise  a person  or  group  which 
will  s^ct  in  0 ucfa  a mann  !r-  thedr  fa/ur  people  is  saved  or,  at  least,  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  trap  vh  ich  has  been  set  them.  And, 


the  final is  one  where  the  people  of  Israel  emerges  from  the  ordeal 
bloody  but  \1nbowed,  strengthened  in  its  faith,  determined  to  survive  and 
with  cunning  appraisal  upon  all  those  who  gather  to  destroy  us. 

Over  the  ages  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  can  almost  judge  the 

I 

persecutor  and  his  measure  of  success;  we  are  familiar  with  the  enemies'*^ 
threats,  his  enpty  bluff,  his  sound  am  fury,  signifying  nothing.  •Mithin 
the  context  of  the  Piirim  story,  this  theme  is  very  much  in  evidence.  Par 
the  first  element,  we  have  the  Persians  as  our  antagonists  led  on  by  the 
King  and  the  Prime  Minister  Haman.  In  the  second  instance,  Esther  and 
Mordecai  rally  to  the  support  of  the  people  and  with  qoiu?^i<^  and  stead- 
fastness  of  purpose  achieve  their  aims.  While  these  two  individuals  gath- 
er  up  their  courage  to  approach  the  King,  the  pecple  are  united  as  they 
weejp  and  pray  and  fast  so  that  the  ‘־״Imighty  might  look  upon  them  with  kind- 
ly  eyes,  and,  finally,  we  again  emerge  frou  the  ordeal  our  faith  having 


purified  and  strengtlB  ned  within  the  crucible  of  affliction.  Hainan  is 
hanged  with  all  his  seven  sens,  the  people  will  survive,  they  gain  great 
honor^f^nd  rejoicing  becomes  a part  cf  our  lives  as  the  event  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

This  is  the  theme  of  Purim  as  well  as  the  geiEral  tenor  of  our  ex- 
per^nces  over  the  ages.  It  Is  intersting  to  note  that  Purim  is  not  the 
only  holiday  which  fits  into  this  Chanukoh,  for  instance,  also 


under 


ths  leadership  of  Antiochus  and — hie- ^*^ttemptW to  his  empire  by  means 

of  a unified  culturj^al  pattern;  there  was  the  resurgence  of  the  ^irit  of 
the  people  under  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabees  and  a type  of  warfare 
which  defeated  the  superior  forces  of  t^iie  enemy;  there  was  the  deliverance 
and  rededication  of  the  Temple  ü^'  Jerusalem  under  the  dynamic  personality 
of  Judah.  Again,  this  pattern  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Purim  and  Chanu- 
koh,  but  in  the  Passover  festival  as  well.  Persecution  and  s 3a very  under 
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the  heavy  lash  of  the  Egyptian  overseers,  trial  and  tribulation  bequethed 
to  us  by  the  order  of  tfeo  Pharaoh;  then  caiiE 01 ־  e/^^^^«^^pe rsonalit ies  of 


has  its  three -fold  pattern.  There  was^ onpre ssion  as 

:6־  attemi 


to  us  by  the  order  of  tfeo  Pharaoh;  then  caiiE 01 ־  e^.;f5^a^ng■  personalities  of 
tihati-rrcg—tn  and  Aqron^^e  theyfou^t  with  the  great  king  of  the  N^le 

so  that  their  people  might  be  freed  from  slavery;  finally,  the  Exodus  which 
we  shall  celebrate  within  a few  weeks.  The  people  threw  off  the  yoke  cf 
oppression,  journeyed  across  the  Red  t>ea  and  prepared  to  wership  tiieir 
God  in  the  manner  of  the  ir  fathers.  As  you  can  see,  here  we  have  three 
very  important  holidays  which  follow  Uie  same  old  pa|itern  of  enslavement, 
rise  of  a Jewish  leader,  and  then  the  act  cf  redemption.  Only  two  of  our 
other  holidays  do  not  follow  this  pattern:  Sue c 0th  and  She vu 0th,  for  they 
concern  themselves  only  with  blessings  received  while  Roäi  Hashono  and  Yom 
Eippxu:  ^re  in  an  entirely  different  category.  As  a consequence,  when  one 

«־♦  0-7 

considers  allj(111e  other  misfortunes  which  have  beset  oir  people  from  the 
time  cf  the  Assyrian  dispersion  down  to  the  era  of  Hitler,  we  can  conclude 
that  our  history  has  every  right  to  be  characterized  as  an  "unintei‘ rup^d 


iii. 

succession  of  achciars  and  martyrs,*״  This  phrase  was  used  to  describe 
us  by  no  less  a person  than  the  Ir  of  ess  or  of  Jewish  Histoiy  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York.  Now,  althou^  this  statement  needs  *qualification 
since  the  mxny  happy  periods  of  Jewish  are  not  taken  into  account, 

in  a certain  sense  thej  sentiment  is  true.  Why  has  our  history  been  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  scholars,  and  particularly  ,^martyrs? 

When  we  choose  to  consider  this  question,  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  a muffb  mare  basic  problem;  Why  have  Jews  suffered  so  violently  over 
the  ages,  the  holiday  of  Purim  being  a prime  exa115)le  of  our  turbulent 
story.  It  seems  that  we  have  account  of  t he  stupidity  to 

be  found  in  other  peoples.  When  we  apply  this  criteria  to  the  -t׳urim 
episode,  we  immediately  chance  upon  the  person  of  Ahasueros,  the  King, 

If  ever  a country  was  ruled  l)y  an  irresponsible  individual,  Persia  was 
that  example.  Haman  accuses  a people  in  very  loose  and  general  terms 

4 

and  without  invest$[gating  the  charges,  w]/ith^out  great  concern  for  the 
truth  of  the  indictment,  without  proof  as  to  the  validity  of  the  pre- 
judiced  whisperings,  Ahasueros  orders  that  these  people  be  given  inb  o the 
hands  of  their  arch  rda««Ä,  Haman,  Por  lack  of  *^nitia  tive  they  are  con- 
demned.  And  this  type  of  stupidity  is  still  to  be  found  among  the  anti- 
Semites  of  our  own  day,  Surely  you  have  heard  the  age-old  accusations 
that  the  Jews  run  the  country,  that  they  control  the  wealth,  tha^  they 
are  capitalists  or  c cannunists  , international  in  influence  or  tribal  in 
their  sentiaants.  These  accusations,  continurf^Ceemingly  from  one  generation 
of  accusö*s  to  the  next,  are  all  without  foundation  or  proof  and  yet  are 
repeated  ״ad  nauseum״.  Th^Sj^  type/^  of  utterance^  arv^  t/vw  bfot^  hr!  t.w  mrt» 
ytoafto^lo  'of- hate-ipangers  of  every  age  and  land;  they  are  the  stock  materials 
and  phrases  used  by  the  stupid  to  influence  khJB  and  sway  the  credulous 
mass  of  people,  •?sijC  as  late  as  1928,  in  Massena  in  upstate  York,  the 

blood  libel  accusation  was  levelled  against  the  Jews  cf  that  com- 


munity  by  the  officials  of  that  city.  People,  it  seems,  are  willing  to 


iv. 


believe  almost  anything  and  their  willixigness  to  be  Convinced  by  the  stup- 
id  and  uninformed  is  as  noticable  today  as  it  was  in^e  time  of  Ahasueros. 

Another  reason  why  Jews  seem  ■te  bear  the  burden  of  suffering  on  their 
shouldera  lie^.  in  the  realm  of  b4)gotry.  Haman  is  our  prototype  of  the 

bigot  to  be  found  in  every  age  and  setting•  Mordecai  would  not  bow  down 
to  Hie  Jew  felt  that  he  was  equal  to  any  man  and  would  bend  the 

knee  only  before  his  God.  This  is  rebellion  in  Ihe  eyes  of  the  bigot  for 
such  a person  can  ohly  grav  big  as  others  make  themselves  small  in  his  pre- 
sence.  He  is  the  type  of  man  who  must  always  be  surrounded  by  those  who 
for  only  in  this  manmr  can  he  gain  stature  ®זג®® 


ancU^'tte  esteem  of  others.  The  ־^outh  of  our  day  is-»«««Är  eiample 

fCuL.  . 

of  a mass  of  Hamans  faced  with^  loss  oT  the  ir/ own  prestige.  The  white 
population  of  the  i^outh^^s  nothing  to  lose  if  it  lives  side  bj:  side  with 
an  educated  Negro^*^^  except  its  sense  of  innate  superiority  which  is  a 
figment  of  their  imagination  in  the  first  place.  If  Negroes  were  able  to 


obtain  college  educations,  the  d±s1n«SE«e  superiority  of  the  whites  would 
be  threatened;  thg^y-iatoul^  soon  discover  opportunity  oy  ur 

er  their  education,  the  Negro  is  as'5S^5-a_^^0t^רב•  This,  of  course,  is 
a devastating  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  rabble  rouser  fcr  ^ the  prop  of 
his  own  accepted  superiority  is  removed,  he  would  have  to  stand  on  his  own 
merits  anä  this  is  a situation  which  he  dares  not  face  or  encounter.  It 
is  a modern  parallel  of  the  Haman  incident  and  it  is  symbolic  of  the  action 
of  every  bigot  who  ever  attempted  to  foist  his  will  on  a minority,  ^nly 
as  -«?eS«  people  bow  to  him  and  humble  themselves  in  his  presence,  will  the 
^^l^t*^e  happy  and  content.  The  JevV«  were  and  are  hated  by  these  people 


because  they  have  never  stooped  to  such  rev_^ting  flattery. 

•J-c 

Finally,  the  Jews  have  never  endeared  themselves  ^ the  hearts  ^^^^^os 
who  willing  to  judge  quickly  and  superficially,  because  of  the  ir 


. This  is  one  the  main  accusations  levelled  against/ןour 
o different/) from  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  Haiflan  usee 


differences. 


.fl  ß Ah' 

this  Mien  to  informed  the  King  that  “^־ 

^ laws  and  customs,  anti-semites  o^i^ern  times  w«e  the  same  technique, 
except  that  they  have  become  mere  sub^e^.  'th  e recemt  LIFE  magatine 


group,  almost  bordering  on  the  fanatic,  with  long  tltoing  beards,  side- 
curls  flapping  in  the  breeze,  old  and  young  men  dancing  in  the  streets  cf 


Brooklyn  with  Torahs  cradled  in  their  ar^.  Tna  averse«־ 

little  ־r  1,0  oontact^th  readily  cotolude  that 

B־tthis 

is-,  subtle  t««s-of  anti-semitlsm  -»s-ta-^  iQcont  article  Much  ap^pe^^^ 
^\l.ci<V׳  in  last  week’s  TIBE  magazine.  Th^  columns  discussed  the  growing  e«1e«-n 
' ifeÄi  Kosher  food  products  as  this/)was  hailed  by  an  orthodox  rabbi  from  Chi 

/ _ ♦ . _ .ג_ו ^ tt  w-h  /■\  a in  ^ +1  Vä  מ 


oago.  Within  the  article  a woman  is  quoted  as  saying  that  ־’One  can’t  be  a 
good  Jew  unless^  keeps  Kosher־’  and  the  to  gazine  gees  on  tdxa  to  explain 


that  although  icng  ago  the  J^s  kept  Kosher  f־r  hygienic  rea^^no^־^׳ 
this  practice  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  than  separate  andM»e«<^1/ 
״ain,  a modern-day^  sly,  subtle  distinction  and  accusation  ire  levelled 
against  the  Jew  and  it  seems  that  the  techniques  of  haman  are  not  as  ob- 
solete  as  one  might  be  led  to  itogire.  All  these  reasons  and  accusations 
are  not  only  to  be  found  in  Purim  but  in  Pesaoh  and  Chai^oh  ^3  well. 

With  all  these  trials  and  י ^ 

havesurvived7’''SU^^^^^ÄÄ׳ 

history. ״^e  writer  has  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  succession  of  ־*mart 
yrs!V  whereas  the  answer  lies  in  the ־ ־unlnterupted  succession  of  scholars" 
The'se  scholars  and  our  tradition  of  scholarship  have  added  mare  to  our  sur 
vlvtl  ofer  the  ages  than  almcßt  any  other  faetOTj^  Our  heritage  of  le 
ing  anCd«di־ation  to  Torah  is  not  an  empty  ttoaat  tot  has  served  a two- 
fold  purpose!  to  understand  the  laws  and  ideas  and  beliefs  and  thnu^ts  cf 
our  religion  aid  to  delve  into  the  essence  of  Judaiaa.  By  'ma^b  of  this 
knowledge,  Wiich  we  have  gained  over  the  ages,  we  have  built  a felth  and 


> 


א kjLs^  yLojU^  «Jj^ti. 


..  Vv 


aueA  HB-  to  meat  every  trial  and  peril  with  tranquil 
s.  Through  knowledge  we  have  built  the  kind  of  faith 


strength׳  w 


mind  and 


which  could  not  be  broken  by  those  viiio  would  plot  against  us;  blows,  burn- 
ings  and  gas  chambers  could  not  harm  our  spirits.  It  is  a type  of  knowing 
faith  which  has  become  part  of  our  very  beings;  it  is  an  attitude  born  of 
test  and  trie□.,  sturdy,  courageous  and  keyed  to  survival.  Unfortunately, 


it  appears  that  this  of  spirit  is  in  evidence  only  in  times  of  stress, 

when  tiie  enemies  of  Israel  stand  united  t o do  us  harm.  th is  is  not 

enough  for  we  must  rise  to  the  11  of  self-sacrifice,  of  unity  and 


committment^  intimes  of  peace  and  plenty,  \ie  live  in  a land  vihich  is 

free  fran  the  severe  persecution  so  characteristic  of  our  past;  our  people 
has  n>כver  dwelt  in  such  security,  peace  and  prosperity.  Now  we  must  bo 
as  one  in  our  attempts  to  learn,  to  understand,  to  lend  oiirselves  to  the 
great  effca’ts  le^iv^od  of  us  as  American  Jews,  Let  us  not  grew  stale  amid 


parat ive  peace^but^  rather,  led  us  sttive  to  renew  our  fait 

jt UShJL  י/«  . (X<4  P y 

-a notharand-'f he  re'wardjto  be  reaped  י«  nnt — eniy  uiie  of — star- 
achie  vamont  and  dedicaliron.  Ours  is  not  only  a Re^^- 


the  ease  of  comparati 
׳ %Jijt  ‘ 

If»•  A Q >-1 


jO’r^ 


liglon  of  hair-raising  escapes  from  death  and  destruction  but  ore  bf  hope, 
visüon  and  dreams.  We  live  in  a land  of  peace  and  pleady;  let  us  not  grow 
lethargic  asd  ±zsx  but  strong  and  dynamic  so  that  we  may  build  a 

better  Jewish  life  for  e4.^^^hild.rQH.  and  for  all  those  to  follow, 

-rt-men. 


Balt  imor  e 


February  25,  1956 
Saturday  morning. 


Oheb  Shalom  Oongregatian 


The  Kan  That  Sins • 

With  thi־  Sabtath  service  we  ooranenoe  with  the  reading  of  the  third 
of  the  five  hooks  of  Moses,  the  hook  of  Leylt^oj^  It  differs  from  that 

Which  has  gone  hef  ore.  Within  th־^  chapter^  ehall  occupy  o״rs־l*־s. 

primarily,  with  the  sacrifices  :b«n^t  hy  our  ancestors  höhere  God  in  the 
sanctuary.  It  is  an  interesting  recital  of  offerings  to  he  brought  to  the 
Alter^and  for  every  sin  which  could  possibly  he  com  mitted  hy  man,  the  pro- 
per  means  of  atonement  is  described  in  great  detail.  In  this  morning■ s 
Torah  portion,  called  ^׳'זי  , we  learn  of  the  burnt  offeeing,  the  meal  off- 
ering,  the  peace  offering  and  finally,  various  kinde/)f  sin  offerings.  It 
appears  *hat  whenever  one  of  our  people  trespassed  same  ordinance  ordained 
by  God,  in  order  to  gain  atonement  they  would  have  to  bring  a goat,  a sheep 
a bullock,  a ram.  either  male  or  female,  to  the  priest.  B^t  interesting- 
ly  enough/,  it  was  not  the  sinner  who  would  offer  the  sacrifice,  rather 
it  was  the  priest  who  approached  the  sacred  and  sanctified  fires  ih  ich 

would  consume  the  offering.  So  we  read  in  this  Sabbath’s  Sedra!  '  ׳,??. י 

0r'9J'  0 ?T/oib  "And  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 

before  the  Lord  and  he  shall  be  forgiven."  VSiat  we  learn  from  this  verse 
i.  the  Simple  fact  that  in  the  ^ye^the  ancients  the 


* 


for 


ure  to  obtain 


only  class  of  people  considered 


him  who  has  transgressed.  The  priest  became,  in  other  words,  an  interme- 
diary  between  man  and  God.  He  selected  the  beast  to  be  offered,  he  knew 
.he  proper  procedures  necessary  to  the  sacrifice,  he  served  alT  the  inter- 
eessor  in  man's  behalf.  The  sinner,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  idly  by  and 

gained,  as  it  vere,  a vicarious  atonement. 

Now  we  have  come  a long  way  since  those  early  times.  For  certur'es 

we  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  sinner,  himself,  who  is  able  to  gain 
his  salvation  an^nly  by  his  own  actions.  When  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romaas  in  the  year  70  of  the  Common 

daism  once  and  for  all.  At  the  same  time,  the  prieatJ»^..l.Idftiono  in 
Israel  became  obsolete  and  although  our  orthodox  brethren  still  adhere  to 


ii. 


/ 


the  distinctions  of  Cohen,  Levite  and  Isrealite,  these  designations  have 
long  outlived  their  usefulness  and  Reform  Judaism  has  definitely  discarded 
these  differences  in  title•  Every  Jew,  in  tho  oyee  of  Reform  the 01 ofß■ , is 


oupled  with  the  fact  that  atonement 


this/,  <; 


equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  a«d־ 


must  he  sought  hy  the  individual  sinner,  brings  a problem  to  the  fore,  for 
us  in  our  day  as  well  as  for  those  who  preceded  us•  If  there  are  no  priest 
and  if  the  sacrifices  have  been  discontinued,  how  can  we  obtain  forgiveness 
for  our  sins?  Naturally,  we  all  ^3^04  in  one  way  or  another  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  not  a man  alive  in  our  world  this  day  who  has 
not  feransgressed  the  laws  of  God  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  his  life, 
Ve  sin  in  matters  of  degree;  some  stray  from  the  path  of  hijman  decency  to 
a greater  extent  than  do  others,  some  sin  in  less  crucial  areas  while  otherj 
have  no  fear  of  flauting  the  basic  laws  of  human  society•  How  shall 

we  gain  atonement!  how  shall  we  make  our  peace  wj-th  God*  This  is  the  prob- 
lern  which  confronts  us• 

One  of  the  paths  open  to  the  sinner,  particularly  if  it  is־  a sin  com- 
mitted  against  anes  fellow  man,  is  to  approach  him  who  has  been  wrong- 
ed  and  that  persons  forgiveness•  In  other  words,  the  rabbis  who  for- 

mulated  this  principle,  took  account  of  human  psychology  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  appi^och  ones  former  friend  or  neighbor  and 
ask  his  pardon•  Such  an  act,  what  with  man’s  pride,  ego  and  selfish  de- 
sires  all  taken  into  account,  calls  for  a great  deal  of  courage,  of  self- 
discipline  and,  alnove  all,  humility•  And  those  of  us  who  have  ever  been 
faced  with  such  a task  know  all  too  well  that  it  is  very  easy  to  push  a- 

AjU,/C\ajlJLo 

side  such  an  act  of  faith  and  that  as  time  passes  it  io  Qlwayt3  easier  to 
find  excuses  or  to  rationalize  away  ones  sense  of  duty•  Those  who  have 
been  confronted  with  this  situation  also  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  ones  mission  and  to  reestablish  friendly  relations  with  one  whom 
we  have  wronged  is  to  approach  him  as  soon  as  possible  so  tha־^  before  hurt 
feelings  have  the  chance  to  became  hard  and  unchanging ^we  may  make  our 


iii• 


onee  again•  It  is  not 


effort  count  towards  establishing 


difficult  to  harbor  ill  feelings  toward  another;  it  is  most  difficult,  how- 
ever,  to  seek  atonement  on  a man  to  man  ־basie•  This,  then,  isybne  manner  in 
which  we  can  attain  forgiveness:  seek  out  him  wham  we  have  wronged,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  shake  his  hand  in  a gesture  of  mutual  friendship  and  for- 

giveness• 

Another  manic  r in  which  we  may  atone  for  the  midddeds  of  oui  life  is 

■/CAiU-iy  K*L.-rf  ^V׳l 

to  appeal  directly  to  God,  in  terms  of  Prayer.  With  the  of  the 

priesthood  it  was  left  to  man  to  omc^loDO  te  the  Divine  and  the  rabb_j. 
never  inherited  the  mantle  of  an  intercessor.  In  our  day,  particularly, 
the  rabbi  is  clothed  only  in  the  garb  of  a teacher;  according  to  good  Re- 
form  doctrin<^e,  he  has  none  of  the  special  privileges  and  gifts  usually 
assigned  to  those  of  other  faiths  who  minister  at  the  alter  of  God•  The 
early  ceformers  maintained  that  the  rabbits  sole  reason  for  occupying  the 
pulpit  was  the  fact  that  he  excelled  in  Jewish  learning  above  any  other  mem 
er  of  the  ccngregaticn.  Thus,  in  the  final  analysis,  ashman  must  seek  his 
friend* s hand,  so  must  te  make  his  own  peacd  with  God.  He  approaches  Deity 
in  words  of  prjiyer  and  song,  it  is  almost  a direct  substitute  for  the  sac- 
rifices  of  old.  But  ae/fthe  offerings  o^emple  days  offered 

in  any  haphazard  fashion,  so  earr  prayer y not  be  simply  by  man  if 

they  are  to  have  an  effect  on  him  who  utters  them.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  sincerity,  committment,  dedication,  sense  of  communion  and  mental  atti- 
tude,  all  of  which  contribute  to  making  the  prayer  acceptable  before  the  A1 
mighty.  In  fact,  the  rabbis  declare  that  the  first  and  second  m^nj^s  of  at 
onement  are  linked  inseperably  as  demonstrated  in  the  laws  pertaining  to 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  If  a man  has  sinned  against  his  fellow  man,  he  may 
not  approach  God  on  that  day  unless  and  until  he  has  made  amends  with  his 
former  enemy.  The  reasoning  is  that  when  man  appears  wL  th  his  .petitions 
and  supplications  before  God,  he  should  be  pure  and  clean  and  wholesome  in 

his  state  of  mind  as  well  as 


in  his  emoticnal  attitude. 


iv 


This  means  of  atonement,  prayer,  is  a most  ccaiplex  subject,  to  be 
sure•  Both  public  and  private  prayer  lend  themselves  to  atonement  and 
the  day  of  fasting  thus  becomes  all  important.  But  on  that,  a.n(^ther,  days 
or  holy  festivals,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  sinner  is  all  importairte•.  Ve 
often  note  our  people  as  they  come  into  the  Sanctuary  as  if  they  were  go- 
ing  to  an  athletic  contest;  there  is  pushing  and  shoving,  the^e  is  loud- 
ness  and  brashness,  there  is  the  flouted  ego  which  seems  to  challenge  God 
and  His  designs  on  the  lives  we  live  and  on  the  Universe  wnich  we  inhabit. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  the  others  as  well.  We  see  the  congregant  bow 
his  head  in  sincere  prayer,  we  see  a reflective  attitude  in  his  countenance 
we  feel  a rapport  v^iich  has  been  established  between  puljtt  and  pew.  For 
these  and  their  kind,  prayer  has  served  as  a useful  instrument  of  atonement 
and  they  leave  the  House  of  ^od  truly  reireshed  in  spirit,  lighter  for  the 
cares  they  have  shed,  free  from  the  burden  of  guilt  which  has  weighed  them 
down^ -and  sturdier  in  their  faith,  ready  to  meet  the  trials  that  may  ccme 
their  way•  This,  then,  is  a second  means  by  which  man  may  find  peace. 

But  there  is  one  other  by  which  man  may  free  himself  of  his 

sense  of  guilt  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  It  has  no 
tangible  signs  of  a^ouejnent  such  as  going  to  the  Temple,  it  does  not  ask 
of  us  to  humble  ourselves  before  our  feilow  man  and  ask  his  pardon;  this 
last  mtep  tavards  atonement  is  the  simple  resolve,  made  by  the  person  him- 
self,  not  to  sin  again.  It  is  not  the  type  of  resolution  made  at  bhe  be- 
ginning  of  each  secular  New  ^ear,  it  is  not  to  be  something  slight  and  fri- 
vo'-ous  833d  a promise  or  resolution  made  to  oneself  with  every  effort  made 
to  adhere  to  it,  j&gssiTi,  this  is  an  act  efl  tr eigene oue  ctM^ragc,  of  iron 
self-discipline  for  it  is  sojnuch  easier  to  sin  again  tha'^j  it  is  to  adhere 
to  ones  steadfast  resolve•  And,  of  course,  the  intention  must  be  whole— 
hearted  and  binding  for  although  the  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  are  great. 


even  He  comes  to  a point  where  He  will  no  longer  endure  the  backsliding  of 
His  people.  It  wasrthe  prophet  Amos  who  d־ec»e«d  in  the  name  of  God  that  for 
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the  three  transgressions  of  Israel  the  Lord  would  forgive  His  children  but 
not  for  four  transgressions  bince,  by  that  time,  the  good  resolves  and 
orderly  premises  have  long  been  swept  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  min 
Sin,  if  it  carries  with!|jLt  certain  pleasurable  sensations,  can  easily  be- 
came  a habit  and  then  all  means  or  avenues  to  atonement  are  closed  to  the 
individual•  Take  the  more  mundane  analogy  of  a person  pledging  his  ab- 
s-ttntion  from  drink  or  smoking  or  refusing  to  eat  certain  types  of  foods• 
How  many  of  us  have  made  these  promises,  only  to  break  them  at  the  first 
time  when  temptation  was  placed  in  our  way•  Certainly,  the  first  trans- 
gressicn  was  a little  hard  but  the  later  ones  came  more  eaUly  and  soon  we 
were  quite  hap-oy  to  live  as  we  had  in  former  days.  All  the  prom:j$e8,  the 
resolves,  the  commirtments  had  been  of  no  avail•  Our  pledges  to  abstain 
from  those  evils  which  brand  us  as  sinners  must  be  kept  more  faithfully 
than  this;  man  can  only  attaiij/^^^S^^it  if  he  is  sincere  in  ^^t^if  he 


than  this;  man  can  only  attaiijf-^^a^fet  if  he  is  sincere  in  ^^t^if  he 
is  detirmined  in  outlook,  if  he  is  courageous  and  desirous  of -mee^4^  th^ 

dAEt^^c^-י  tVirvfc  whidi  is  negative  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty. 

problem  for 

But,  before  we  close,  we  must  quickly  touch  on  one  more 
it  is  also  of  paramount  importance  to  all  of  us.  ־VJhat  of  the  man  who 

sins,  whose  evil  ways  are  undiscovered,  who  hurts  and  shames  others  while 

he  profits  and  flourishes.  As  the  Psalmist  asks:  V/hy  do  the  wi^ed  prosp׳ 

er?  And  the  only  answer  that  we  can  give  here  is  s-^riply  this;  5;  would  ft«t 

SJ^t  to  live  with  the  knowledge  that  ha;pe  sinned  and  transgressed  the 

laws  of  the  Divine.  Yes,  the  evil  do  sometimes  prosper  and  it  is  a hard 

fact  to  which  we  must  adjust;  yet,  I wonder  at  the  turmoil  and  conflict 

and  pangs  of  conscience  which  must  rage  within  that  hnman  being.  \׳/hile 

this  type  of  individual  may  give  every 

is  led  to  feel  that  his  inward  life  is  to  be  envied  not  to  be  scir^dit 

It  is  a sad  and  horrible  existence;  constantly  alert,  waiting  to 


be  discovered,  no®^^  or  tranquility,  no  safety  or  refuge,  no  chance  to 
trust  another  with  the  deep  and  abiding  friendships  which  are  made  as  one 


vi 


person  reveals  his  inward  "being  to  another.  This  is  the  fate  of  the  sinner 
who  has  chosen  to  live  with  his  evils,  who  must  hear  the  secret  burden  of 
his  ßrongdeing,  who  is  despised  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  love  the  Lord  and 
adhere  to  His  way  of  life  as  ordained  in  the  Torah  and  in  the  tradition  of 
vhich  we  are  a part. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  we  learn  a great  deal  from  this  morning* s 
Torah  portion.  The  ancient  ways  of  sacrifice  have  been  discarded  by  choice 
and  necessity  and  man  is  now  the  sole  intermediary  between  himself  and  God, 
This  is  the  way  we  live  our  religion  and  it  is,  by  far,  the  only  and  best 
way.  Even  the  rabbis  do  not  intercede  for  the  people;  it  is  the  man  himsel 
who  must  make  his  peace  with  God,  He  can  do  so  by  making -friends  with  him 
wham  he  has  hurt  and  this  is  an  act  of  humility;  he  seeks  pardon  of  God  as 
he  stands  sincerely  and  honestly  before  His  Maker  with/  the  proper  spirit 
and  attitude;  man  tal<E  s his  stand  by  means  of  -a- ^niir^ge/ous  reoolirc  and  he 
adheres  to  his  promise  and  thus  cleanses  his  so■  1 of  all  evil  and  guilt. 
Th€. wicked  may  prosper  in  a superficial  sense  but  their  life  is  one  of  con- 
flict  and  terror  as  they  dread  the  ultimate  discovery,  all  of  us^who 

are  not  free  from  sin  and  wrongdoing,  let  us  approach  Him  in  whose  image  we 
are  created  and  let  us  bow  before  the  Almighty  in  humility,  with  earnest- 
ness  of  purpose  and  with  uncompromising  courage.  In  our  modern  day,  each 

kiiX  * 

of  us  has  became  a priest  as  ^^זe  bring  the  offering  of  ours-ftlvfro  •Ai4)  the  holy 


alter  of  God״  fey  doing  so,  we  shall  be  sustained,  our  lives  purified  and 
our  faith  renewed/ 

Amen, 


March  17,  1956  Baltimore 

Saturday  morning 


Oheb  Shalom  Congregation 


■>l 


G QC  Ex  nci  • 

Ln3  of  ths  maxims  whioh  hoard  with  evar  inoreasine  freauonoy  to- 
day  Is  one  commonly  asorihad  to  Ban^amin  franiclte.  ha  are  not  cert-  I 

aln  .»hather  this  ;־raat  colonial  -merioan  orifd  nated  the  phrase  hut  ,/a  do 
know  that  it  is  to  he  found  in  his  aocr  rilohard's  -*Imanac.  i^nklln  wrota 
that  ״aod  halps  them  that  help  thamselveS׳•  and  it  was  for  him,  pro- 

_ . _ . _ _ J_ 


Ti.  must 


lability,  a very  positive  philosophy  of  life,  he  implxad  tliat 

* t 


on  tv^o  distiL'.ot  levels  and  that  one  without  the  other 


i&r  hi  s -r 


a*.  A V 

is  not  only  impractical  hut  , Iso,  ii.1pos  sible . These  t ,(0  levels  must  be 

. , rf  ^  י י  Mil 'י  I the  first  *•^.1׳^~rti  . man  must  do  his 

dliaraci  er  i^^ed  as  ',Goa  na  !..aii  • Xj.i01rexjj.ou  , 

own  vvcrks,  must ־.־ / י : —• ״e 


V[  lid  '* 

luild  and  only  as  lie  calls  on  his  own  ..oner  re- 


sources will  he  achdaye  th-t  coal  h.ich  he  has  set  for  hlnself.  on  the 

\/Ouvc  gix«-*. 

Other  hand,  all  the  strivings  of  en/\wiU  come  to  nought  — ^r— r- י־ ד 

vurless  tb  ®ז  are  motivated  or  inspired  by  the  belief  in  God.  j-f  God  is 

roiivoved  froa.  the  doines  of  h-an,  ??1  .״ork/  nd  life  will  he  deyo  ic  of  • ur- 

pose,  menrinc  and  idealistic  content.  Tint  is  the  ex,d  Jiaticn  of  Frar.k- 
lin'a  •Jiaxlm  and  it  13  a thoitht  which  pL.oes  hcth  Ood  and  nan  m an  e .uil 
plane  in  regard  to  ore.  tnig  a hotter  aivd  1.nre  auhstai.tial  enviij^  ..®nt  in 
widoh  h live.  God  helps  those  who  help  thawselves;  both  the  hu.,m11  ana 

the  hivine  are  of  e(j1dl  iimportance, 

.a;  is  common 1111 ״  so  many  s-iyings  or  woris  or  ide:1s,  with  the  :,,־■ssage 

of  time  til  dr  meaninc  hd0c..es  distorted,  or  lost  or  is  sai.atl..  es  oaupletoly 

oinnged  fro  its  oripl  al  Xtent.  It  is  üio  s״,.e  with  the  eJäecin  of  frank- 

lin  for  in  ovr  day,  i,  tli  3 t.. o 1׳  ■mdrou  ;■e  ars  wi^  xX  InV  ^-ssea  .,rnoo 

it  .BS  ״ritten,  ttie  ,eardrc  of  ״God  iB  Ips  them  th  t X 1,  t!  amselves  has  been 
completely  reversed.  Today׳  it  is  no  loraior  a positive  sayn^e  Uit  one  which 
mirroiS  the  scepticism  and  cynicism  of  peoplo•,  ׳.lien  talae  it  its  present 
it  is  a perfect  ex,re,?ion  of  a uagatlve  philosophy  cf  ].Ife.  ■׳nen 


pecple  Vtse  tl.  at  e words,  usualj.y  in  tii.^e  of  trial  01  ooi  Ua,1..1.c׳ 


or  Ct  1.׳.f  Ixct , 

the : cflt^a ally  .1־  ce  tiie  em,,15ais  a11*helps  tl  cse  who  icl^  tliBrnseaVes"  - d co!..- 
ple^ely  or־*hlfi^^^^y  avoid  ar,  y rafarax.ce  to 01 ״.  •.hat  th.o  people  imply  is 


i י— . 


ןי־ו,) 


J 


ii 


tlk.t  if  mything  hs.s  to  be  3■  ne  Ir  tbe  ./orld,  or  In  their  c<n  smell  ^aoulia■ 
setting,  it  is  they  .*0  must  do  it  •.sc  Sod  ims  really  nothing  to  ao 1111 ״ 
teoi ״ .־rfcrts.  Tho.■  helj,  themselves  !עסי  "od,  it  is  felt,  les  no  ti:  o to 
־e^  1 jith  their  0.10  little  :roblesis,  eventhough  UieBe  !utters  maybe  very 
seri.  us  11:  tlair  o..r  ;yes.  '■׳ith  oyhio  1 a,,rai3al  of  the  sitonti  n they 
ג״ין^  t’ü  O01-  ■3S  .J ככ י  those  !^10  might  bo  -1010  ״o  ג ..גע י 


b.-.l,.;  t״־-  sal־  ■IS  .0 כ ל 3..־. י  those  .vho  might  bo  ■.,ole  '0,1  11 1 ,..־ 

0 ■ 1.  .'roi..  such  . O o-n-.  fhey  ;bI,,  thomselv3a,  they  h״ve  no  need  of 

ua.  ״sue 1 ״ b.a-b!ar  has  th  1 .״ilosc.hy  ,1־  ■ ad  by  r-rmi״*!!!  ba-sn  turnad 
fr״,  its  origin״!  meui-iig  u.1d  tho  tl..e  has  oems  to  evaluate  tie  old  uua 

tViO  ־ ׳: 6 ־li.tGr_t.ro■'  til  11.  P 

,ד  +V, ר ־  o  יי ־ . י  •h. . . r.Trr  . 01.116(1  ()  1 ^ ^ 


tie  ־ /: 6 ־li.־t3r.t--י■^ ׳ 


iixe  Tor-h  ^:orti-xj.  .^iiich  ,v3  read  this  . .orn;  ״ , c^xre^ 


is  .V:a  .i,i־h  touches  on  the  very  sa r£  ■«0  nave  cited  ' etoro.  '.ou  ״ai  re- 
call  that  the  agy״tians  are  ,;ursuing  tlia  isre״lites  and  -t  the  shcres  of 


overt.ha  then.  I’he  chilireii  of  -si-aal  a1־e  fear- 


t:.e  a.ed  -׳ea  tire  about  co 


ful  of  wh-.t  :-!..lit  bef:-ע.  tliem  and,  in  the  hs-it  of  the  =־■ 


äc  r.  ״oser,  however,  says  to  the  _,'.eo.t  iQ  :'‘■cQur  > 
tho  a'ivluion  of  tijB  :.G^d■׳;  i-Oomiic,  Cxoi  väll  takaAof 


their  le•■ 


.in  o'G 


stand  .till,  sne,  see  th  ■3  sav1״i  on  or  mB  -ara■ ; ..•־,.ux,״ ״ ,״-  

tlB  si  tuition  ■hi־  there  is  :0'/  need  for  frijib•  ■״s1®3 

«3  have  aoCi'i  int  of  vi  n;  ei:״ressod 

in  .;ords  of  r :b  me  ״s  i.,  t er  :3  of  advice,  ■״•־harefere■  orieSb  thou  into  x-eV 
gyoah  unto  tna  ohi&''ro-n  cf  .arael,  oh  ״t  they  go  fcr.-<״fd.■־  ..hd  ther.  ct.:״ 
cf  tlioso  t..o  ve;.  ses,  .׳hioh  fc-llo״■  one  ״irofter,  su^goxt  the  mxlm  of  -■T_nlaLin, 
■'god  nelgs  those  -vho  1©1^  1lje ״.salves־‘ , x.n  po,.ui-r  ^Jr  asea.o.,j, , ״ha  .*1נ  d 
of  dodliight  be  ,״rx^hrasedto  r־ad־'’n0n-t  just  stanf  there,  do  so.iething 
and  1 ./!ע■  i-ct  forsake  you־;  hare,  hn  tl.8  vary  .;,rds  of  ft■״  aible,  na  have 
the  ancient  mear,ing  a-xglained  to  us  vary  much  in  terms  of^a^^n^^  1).- 
teryeetati  on.  fhare  Is  a li^nd  in  our  tr-auitlcn  .־daioh  ׳ is  bio 

...  n,  ..־mtt.vY  this  is  a ne.v  -hilosoay  cf 

..xentous■־  deoisicn  — —a  lor,  aa 

life,  xreviously,  all  ־^as  attribut.־a  to  dod's  x.o-־>r  andabillt^-.^  now, 
hc.v'ever,  :־t  is  the  p3e,,le  who  must  unäersta.nö  th■  t they  -Iso  era  -Qi1״ed 


J\ 


11 1. 


to  lielp  in  f iirtheriii^j  tiie’r  cvvn  y cf  life.  The  traditicn  states  that 
v/han  God  ^-^vo  the  coimaaix.  to  “oO  fcr.»/ard",  tlia  Isreailites  v;ere  a^ain  fear- 
ful*  of  advanci^io  into  tha'rushii^  torronts  of  the  Had  ^ea,  licwever,  one 
::an,  ■.;ith  c omplate  faith  in  God,  slaviy  venturad  into  the  ■/vuter  and  only 
.viien  the  vvavas  reaohod  his  nostrils  ‘"id  tha  part  and  proגd.cle  thä  ^ath 
thiouch  ifl/hich  the  Isrealites  travelled  to  safety.  In  other  .vords,  a- 
;jain  had  to  take  the  initiative  inaction;  however,  this  ׳vas  done  under  the 
protection  of  the  hivlne.  Goc  helped  these ־ ״ho  nelped  th  e.aselves  cut  both 
God  and  .-an  v/ere  p-<.rty  to  this  successful  action. 

It  is  interosth.j  for  us  to  note  that  ti..ro  u^^heut  our  tradition,  in 
nihle  , ...idrash  and  I‘al״.ud  there  is  never-  any  anesti  n as  to  the  validity 
of  tins  philosophy.  Goc.  and  nan  are  ahvays  described  as  being  co־»\f0ri:ers 
in  the  process  of  Creation;  that  the  actions  of  one  oca;ipiejnent  the  efferts 


of  the  ether,  fron  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  psychology,  tliis  is 


■ for  it  decljores  fir  st,׳»  the  world  is 


very  stimulating  h 


not  a perfect  j.׳lace  in  vdiich  to  live  and  second,  that  it  can  be  iraprovod, 

^•o 

if  v/e  acknowled;^0  these  two  basio  premises  our  entire  outlook  on  life  *י?־־ 
־»?׳  clnnged  and,  , enhanced.  If  vve  understand  that  we  are  a part  of 

this  plan  ■S׳"’  creation  we  are  iamiedi^tely  given  a ^^oal.  a o se , an  a- 


this  plan 


the  task  of 


rea  in  v/hich  v.  e can  expund  and  grow  and  mature,  it 


kan  on  earth:  to  contribute  somethiiig  worthwhile  to  the  progress  of  ״.aniiind 

> as  man  contributes,  he  is  motivated  by  those  ideals  vvlticii  c^n  only 

be  of  value  if  we  take  for  granted  that  God  exis׳ts  and  that  me  is  interest- 

ed  in  our  existence.  This  belief  lifts  our  actions  and  deeds  . ~ ^><1.1־■ 

\S\jX  ^ TWi 

the  drabness  of  everyday  activity  he  the  level  cf  consecrated  duty. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  recent  dis־coveries  in  the  field  of  niology.  here 

the  scientists  have  isolated  countless  forms  of  bacteria  af  the  question 

arises  as  to  the  purpose  cf  tiiese  scientific  investigations,  on  the  one 

hand,  we  can  use  our  discoveries  to  develop  a type  cf  geim!  v/arfare  tech- 

nipue  wMch,  whan  loosed  upon  tha  enemgj^  would  cripple  or  kill  him  in  ־tli  a 


iv. 


Blast  ruthless  and  oold-blooded  manner,  daeterioloeioal  warfare  could  ha- 
come  the  most  inhuman  junishment  whio  h one  nation  could  mete  oirt  to  another  ^ 
On  the  other  hand.  301enti/sts  have  used  the  discoveries  of  the  lacoratary 


for  hlesslne.  Germs  have  been  allowed  to  crow  on  molds  and  tissue,  under 

» • I י 


carefu.1  «!דל־־דד  L IT ..  c ®דזי 


aM  tiia  results  liave  j^roduceä  the  (::reat 

vaccines  and  drues  which  have  he  Iped  so  erectly  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  mankind.  lieie  is  a discovery,  «orh  which  has  been  created  by  laan,  that 
has  been  dedicated  aifl  chaimeMi  into  positive  warh5  and  the  effect  of  this 
dedication  is  too  vast  for  humn  cooiprohension.  Here  man  created  and  help- 


ad  himseif  but  the  urge  to  explore,  tte  ability  to  arrive  a^conclusions 
and  the  decision  to  •-«ply  the  discovery  to  good  the»־,  could/lgrw  out  of 


the  presence  of  the  uivhie  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  liKliig  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  labor  of  a man  is  not  amployed-but  exploited 


far  the  ga to  of  another,  that  is  a case  •״/hero  one  has  helped  htoself  with 
^ -1^ 


d-f  th  e fact  tliat  "botli  G־od  and 


no  rG{׳ard  for  •^od  and  witaV  י*«  app ro c 3a t a 
nun  are  co-workers  in  the  building  of  a better  sccJety.  merioan  slavery. 


fciLios , «-^rQ  011  an״ . vprv  o j •hh  in  a if  for  anti ־ ר  o at  ■n  Cl ' י ^v - 

, d  i-<ussij.n  slwiverj־ inazi  slavery  a1 


ecpealir  mov^ent  . ־P־ 

ion  to  another  todlvidual.  -‘Ud,  of  oaur se  ,י׳ e- .a'ples  of  both  ty.es  »«n  read 


ily  be  multiplied,  it  is  all  too  evident  that  when  God  is  liilrad  to 

the  efforts  of  ־tiiose ־ ״ho  help  themselves  the  ;■.^Its  will  be  so  muon  ore 

1t,/^rdir1£  and  meaningful. 

gf  course,  the•  core  of  üto.u.i.lin’s  maxim,  the  lessen  of  our  •^cran 


portion  and  the  B.eaning  of  our  lives  are  ^ ^ '־ased  on  our  acceptance^ 
of  the  several  propositions  already  stateallthe  world  is  not  perfect, /it 


can  be  !״proved  andM  acknowledgement  cf  ״od’s  cor.stc״t  presence  vdll 
sanctify  tto  tob®s  to  which  we  •toe  engaged,  •.ithout  these  ideas  as  part 
of  oi/r  makeup  we  c־a1  not  consider  ourselves  to  be  religious  individuals; 
and,  ׳-/ftloss  our  actions  fit  into  the  a>nte:;t  of  t.te  ■Ur.r  eo  propositions 
we  can  not  consider  0 to  be  raltoiously  motivated,  we  toy  1/6  Ip 

ourselves  cut.  at  the  same  ti״e,  we  toed  God  to  help  us.  Wo  can  see,  then. 


V. 


that  if  we  discard  the  r.e>-€^iYe  connotation  of  i;יJ.an׳יlinי s ;.axim  and  turn 
to  its  orieiiial  ::eanine  ״e  have  a philosophy  of  life  which  is  not  only  re- 
ligious  but,  at  the  same  time,  positive.  It  is  a state  of  mind  which  can 
not  elp;^'  but  make  us  bettor  hunnn  beings,  .^hen  turuioil  upsets  the  auiet 
of  our  lives,  v,/hen  difficulty  is  encountered  in  our  daily  associations, 
v/lBn  problems  see:;,  to  confront  us  in  th  e form  of  insurmountable  obstj^cles, 
and  when  we  are  plunged  into  the  very  depths  cf  despair  by  v^hataver  force 
oppresses  us  we  need  to  look  to  our  Torah  portion  for  help  and  gui«Ut  ce. 
it  Ins  never  been  the  tradition  of  our  faith  to  be  rיiscon^cla te,  to  remain 
static,  or  to  let  lie  falla׳/  the  .nray  ^reas  ii:  viiich  wa  can  rise  to  do 
battle  with  whatever  concerns  us.  It  is  ־not  an  easy  , not  some- 

thing  v/^ch  c:;n  be  prescribed  without  rhyme  or  reason,  i.ot  some  foäilish 
it-,.  11,/- ,ork-out-in-tha-end  theology  but  a iard,  demandi  ng־  and  soul- seafhh- 
ing  v^ay  of  life  v/hich,  by  k- 0 very  nature  of  its  tri,.l,  will  enhance  and 
u_t-j.1ft.  j-nis  is  the  religious  faith  whidi  iuduism  0sx3ouses  and  it  has 
born  the  test  cf  the  ages,  whenever  our  people  .;era  subjected  tc  trial 
and  persecution  they  have  become  tied  to  ttio  rock  of  our  beliefs  to  an  a- 
van  greater  extent,  aיf<  we  h..ve  survived  id  prospered  ov  ;r  the  centuries 
despite  the  very  detirmined  •c;rforts  of  enemies  of  -11  c.eeds  and  national- 
itias  to  destroy  net  only  us  but,  ora  impci’tant,  our  . ־,;a  hmve 


i/ 

foil -lit  vvitt י. ׳ + *1 . <= > ^)יי ■ י ! ידו!־,~ ׳  , • •j 

״ע ״ ^ix  uUx  au.x.,1u.3,  >;j.ta  O'.a־  spirits  . ׳ , over  the 

ages,  s:.  ve  evd^ei.  ,״a  Imve  helped  curselves  ־but  oiir  - oti.ns  'l׳.v0 
al./  ys  oaan  re^  i,_,1■  ■!  .sly  ״;c  tiv•-.  te' , or  , other  .;ai’cs,  *l^d-.׳;enfc  e״■’־•  i . :_t 

no  t1  e m our  long  mi  ;_f״׳-cult  aistetry  Imve  we  rejected  th  / --־■«״.: 


belief  in  ilod  and  this  total  'edic;  ti ת ׳ lias  helj_^ed  ls  hs  vv0  hive  helped 
c urs  elves. 

To■■:^,  v/e  Cun  easily  reco/gv-e  the  f_ct  that  we  are  not  living  In  the 
best  f.'f  all  wcrlcis  unci  tk  c t le  ^r eat  need,  even  ^n  urgent  cr^  , for 
i-״pr ovei.ent . iorx,.״,_j,s  we  ,׳/ill  h-ve  to  serreh  for  ^od’s  presence  not  in  the 
wu,  s of  nature  or  in  the  forces  which  destroy  and  uplift  but  in  the  mines 
and  J^earts  of  men  as  they  v^ork  to  f\1rthsr  the  lot  of  otiers.  God  reveals 


Vi 
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liiiLself  in  the  ^ in  the  ■^ords  we  utter  and  in  the  objectives  to 

which  vve  subsoriybe.  'Je  are  , in  every  way,  oo-workers  wit  n God  as  w0 

help  to  uiahe  our  v^orid  a more  stable  and  decent  place  for  those  that  ■will 

C0ÜB  after  us.  .Yhen  the  *almighty  said  to  Mcses  th,  t the  children  of  Is- 

rael  should  £0  forvvard.  He  also  addressed  his  words  to  this  C’Q iteration, 

we  i^ust  not  stand  still,  we  siiall  advance,  v/e  will  ovarcor;B  vi/hatever  lies 

in  our  way /)to  obstruct  our  forvvard  moveitent־׳«^  i}s  we  are  motivated  to 

sur^^e  aheaa^  our  lives  will  be  2.d  enhanced  as  we  dedicate  oir  services  to 

God.  In  the  maxiia  of  5’pOjiklin,  ״God  helps  them  that  help  the mselves’^r , let 

us  never  forget  that  both  God  and  I-an  ai’e  needed  fa?  tliis  irtr — combina- 

tian/4i^־-^-tei;-tl.«.■^  establish  Justice,  m3׳rcy  and  love,  without 

« 

God  we  are  as  empty,  useless  vessels;  vvi  th  God,  we  shall  nob  fail,  nor 
falter  but  shall  succeed;  if  not  nov/,  then  in  da^'S  to  come. 

-‘^^men. 


Bal  ti  iTicr  a 


January  28,  1956 
Saturday  morning 


Lheb  •ahalan  Congregation 
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WHY  HELIGION  TODAY? 

Not  too  long  ago  a group  of  us,  students  in  the  field  of  History, 


j'l 


1N0־c  ־COO  ±ong  ago  a group  or  us,  spua  enps  in  pne  raeia  or  nispory,  , 
were  discussing  the  re centtf^ trend  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  War; 
It  seems  that  with  every  week  greater  numbers  of  books,  pamphlets  and  art- 
ides  are  published  which  belabor  this  subject  and  we  began  to  inquire  as 
to  the  causes  fcrthis  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  "merican  people• 
Some  of  the  men  gave  quite  valid  reasons•  ^?hey  cited  the  forthcoming 
100th  anniversary  of  thebeginning  of  the  Great  Conflict,  others  felt  that 
the  reason  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Negro  q.uestion  which  was  so  prominent 
then  and  has  not  yet  abated  in  its  intensity,  while  still  others  explain- 
od  that  the  many  s ocia- economic  and  political  trends  set  in  motion  dur- 
ing  the  years  1861-1865  were  still  being  felt  by  this,  and  probably  succeed- 
ing,  generations  • However,  the  more  we  relied  on  these  f arces  of  causation 
the  mere  dissatisfied  we  became  f cr  , although  we  knew  that  such  a trend 
could  not  possibly  grow  out  of  a vacuum,  it  still  seemed  that  we  had  not 
even  approximated  a real  answer•  fiach  of  these  theories  we3?©־  acceptable 
to  a point  but  loft  a great  deal  unsaid  and,  especially,  unaaswerod•  Aft- 
er  we  had  been  d is  cuss  ing  this  problem  fer  ober  half  an  hour,  the  teacher 
quietly  injected  this  startling  observation,  **The  reason  why  so  many  people 
turn  to  the  Civil  War  period  far  study,"  he  said,  •is  simply  because  it  is 
safe  to  do  so•"  This  comment  shocked  us  into  silence  and  each  of  us  took 
a few  minutes  to  think  about  the  new,  discardent  note  )«iiich  had  so  rudely 
jarred  our  staid  and  conservative  analysis•  I'he  whole  country,  in  a sense, 
is  indulging  in  a Civil  War  erase;  there  are  Ci^ril  War  round  tables.  Civ- 
il  War  clubs,  discussion  groups  galore,  the  novel  •Ander so nville"  has 
jumped  to  first  place  on  the  best  seller  lists  in  a matter  of  a few 
weeks,  a new  shhilarly  Civil  War  Q,uart0rly  has  become  an  astounding  success 
and  the  book  publishers  have  capitalized  on  this  phenomenal  boom  so  that 
a highly  .spe  ciali zed  Civil  War  Book  ^lub  has  been  founded  and  is  thriviig• 
^nd  yet,  this  professor  of  History  maintained  that  the  Civil  War  period 
is  so  appealing  to  the  ■American  public  because  it  "safe"• 
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The  more  I think  of  this  remark  and  its  pr act ioal  applicati  on,  the 


greater  the  merit  (this  theory  sou  mo  to  ho-Id־;  Consider,  fcr  a moment,  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Not  a day  passes  when  we  do  not  open  our  news- 
papers  to  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  war,  faced  with  nations  in  tur- 
moil,  men  in  distant,  and  not  so  distant,  lands  seethii^  with  unrest.  A 
cloud  of  instability  hovers  over  the  wer  Id  and  it  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  we  anticipate  the  sponsor’s  message  during  a news  broadcast  for  it, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  will  relieve  the  fantastic  tension  v^ioh  has  been 
built  up  as  the  coDunentator  reports  on  th  e world  scene.  It  seems  logical, 
therefore,  that  in  such  a time  of  stress  and  •btrain  the  people  would  *vant 
to  look  for  a means  of  escape;  a problem  whidi  is,  in  the  words  of  my  teach- 
er,  ״safe״and  the  proper  place  for  this  relaxing  of  tension  is  to  be  found 
within  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  As  in  our  time, 'th we  was  war,  de- 
vastation  and  destruction,  great  men  and  pitched  battles,  glory  and  defeat 
but,  happily,  this  is  all  /in  times  vhich  do  not  00  noern  us.  It  happened  too 
long  ago  and  wo  know  that  tbsse  are  problems  vÄiich  will  not/ןaffect  our  liv- 
es  or  our  seairity.  It  is  not  only  a safe  study  but  also  a method  of  es- 
cape,  a substitution  as  we  turn  to  the  harmless  past  ratter  tlein  grapple 
with  the  problems  symbolic  of  contemporary  madness. 

The  thought  occurs,  in  this  context,  ♦hather  the  re«ent  revival  in  Re- 

ligion  is  not  a Irke  escape.  Within  th  e last  few  years,  the  religious  en— 

thusiasm  which  has  swept  across  the  American  nation  is  ttuly  awesome  and, 

at  the  same  time,  frightening.  V/hat  do  these  people  want?  And,  will  we 

be  able  to  satisfy  their  yearning?  If,  in  keeping  with  the  ecalogy  of  our 

^ivil  War^s״^fö^,  this  flocking  to  the  Churches  and  Temples  is  only  a means 

of  escape,  a safe  and  comfcrtable  cloak  whars^  man  can  reot  his  woury  head, 

is  this,  truly,  the  purpose  of  Religion?  Should  it  be  encoiragad  or  is 

there  a deeper  problem  which  is  to  be  consider  ad  whsn  we  pose  the  question, 

%4St' 

"Why  Religion  Today"  religion  to  be- able  to  bring  peace  and  healing 

to  the  soul  cf  man  is,  of  course,  !נש?  an  aspedt  of  its  makeup  which  is  not 
to  be  minimized.  People  need  the  reassurance,  tiie  sanctity,  the  dignity 
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which’ral  aus  orientation  can  bring  to  tbeir  lives.  After  All,  the  whole 
concept  of  *peace  of  mind  or  soul"  is  one  v»41  ich  is  religiously  motivated 
and  all  the  symbols  and  ceremonials  employed  by  Äynagogue  and  Church  are 
ways  and  means  of  -pao  ifyl/ag  the  amotions  of  man.  But,  in  the  final  analys- 


ways  and  means  of  -pao  ifyj/ag  the  emotions  of  man.  But,  in  the  final  analys- 
is,  these  are  only  superficialities  in  th  e search  for  religious  in-qp  ira- 
tlon-and  dedication;  the  dlstroiight  individual  search s deeper  and  seeks 
far  more  meaningful  and  fundamental  answers,  JFcr  the  Christian,  of  course, 
the  problem  is  entirely  different  thati  it  is 

pfomises  &-e»o  things  vyhich  are  totally  removed  from  our  spheie  of  Judaic 
thought.  The  Church  teaches  atonement  and  salvation  through  Jesus;  *Accepi 
the  Savior  and  be  pure"  is  their  formidable  cry.  The  sole  object  of  the 
neo-orthodox  theology  so  evidettit  and  popular  in  Christianity  today  is  one 
which  promises  nojÜ  less  than  to  substitute  the  peace  and  love  of  Jesus  fcr 
the  evil^  and  horror^  and  turmoil  vdi  ich  lie^  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  we, 
in  Judaism,  have  no  such  ready-made  philosophy;  we  do  not  believe  in  Origin- 
al  ^In,  nor  in  Jesus  as  t te  Messiahjnor  in  ־the  concept  of  vicarious  atone- 
ment  for  the  thought  that  the  ^on  of  God  died  for  \1s  dai  the  G־qp=sb  ±x  to- 
tally  and  irrevocably  alien  to  our  faith.  ^Vhat,  then,  shall  we  give  to 
our  people  in  terms  of  Rellgicn  and  is  th  o groat  revival  within  Judaism 
also  one  which  seeks  only  safety  and  comfort?  tjpt  te  tfee  case^  and 
if  that  is  the  sole  answer^  then  we  must  likewise  endure  antagonizing  re- 
appraisal  of  our  religious  motivations  fcr  the  basic '^h^Loe^hy  cf  Judaism 
has  never  been  one  of  comf cr  t ajsd  phlegmatic  acceptance  of  the  evil  in 
man.  More  than  that,  it  seems  that  t har  writings  of  the  Peales,  the  ora- 
tary  of  the  Grahams  and  the  theology  of  the  Barths  teeccme  ever  more  nega- 
tive  as  they  e1[5)hasizo  first,  the  evil  in  man  and  only  then  point  to  the 


is  not  a ddep,  challenging, 


means  of  salvation. 


introspective  philopop^y  of  Ife  while  wo  dare  to  hope  that  our  people’s 

.Av, 

return  is  'Of  a more  su bstan tlai/naturo , Naturally,  we  can  not  paint  the 
Christian  or  Jewish  religious  fervor  either  all  white  or  all  black,  ־“ut. 
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since  by  the  very  nature  of  our  faith,  we  can  not  offer  that  vvhich  is  al- 
most  centre□,  to  the  Christian  fedth,  we  must  seek  the  valid  reasons  for 
־•Why  Religion  Today״  in  other  areas  (£  thought. 

The  true  need  ijüiicti  is  answered  by  Religion  today  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Unity/  it  ef£ers;-^acr  Religion  binds,  ties  and  stapes  its  adherants. 

We  are  linked,  as  religiously  motivated  individuals,  with  our  brethren  in 
every  coruer  of  the  earth;  on  such  an  eve  as  this,  as  we  lift  (tini  the  cup 
of  wine  to  offer  players  of  thanksgiving,  similar  cups  are  raised  in  the 
same  spirit  all  over  the  world  wherever  Jews  are  gathered.  The  geading 
of  the  Torah,  the  recitation  cf  the  Shema,  the  singing  cf  certain  songs, 
coupled  with  the  tradition  and  heritage  of  \Ahich  we  are  a part,  these  tie 
us  one  to  the  other  and  we  are  forged  to  a chain  of  Judaism  which  is  un- 
broken  and  can  not  be  torn  asuiider,  Bui*  more  than  that.  Religion  does  not 
anu.y  link  its  aftherants  unto  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  tut  binds  to- 
gather.^  in 

sense  of  the  ward,  families  in  need  of  strength  and  courage  and  are  molded 
into  a unit  by  love.  In  this  setting  we  find  the  answer  we  seek  for  there 
is  no  greater  blessing  to  bo  derived  from  Religi  cm  than  the  knowledge  that 
wo  are  united  in  spirit  and  purpose,  U־ore  we  gather  to  raise  our כמ ד  ices  in 
prayer  and  our  scmgs  of  thanksgiving  issue  forth  in/^  triumphant  notes  of 
joy;  we  have  our  rituals  and  fcrmalized  setting  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
our  true  strength  and  canfbrt  is  to  be  seen  in  our  silent,  devotional  pray- 
er  wher^;^pach  of  ijs  bows  his  head  to  speak  to  Cod  in  personal  and  intimate 
terms.  This  spirit  is  the  1 ink  wh  ich  bi nds  us  together;  heie  we  voice  our 
hc^os  and  dreams,  our  jcDys  and  sorrows,  we  draw  strength  from  the  presence 
of  f ellow  worshipp ers  w)(^^h  whom  we  share  the  experiences  which  ha־ve  en- 
rlched  and  matured  our  outlook  on  life,  Tt  is  in  this  cjonmunion  with  Cod^ 
as  we  approach  Him  t hat  wo  are  united  at  last  and  no  bond  is  greater  than 
täte  one  which  exists  between  those  who  worship  tcgother , freely,  humbly 
ind  with  kindness  in  their  hearts 


It  is  a principle  of  Reli- 


towafd  a 
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gion  which  is  very  old  in  our  tradition  and  grows  out  of  Ih  e experjences  of 
Elijah•  He  sought  ^od  and  found  him  not  in  the  fire  nor  in  thö׳  whirlwind 
hut  in  the  **small,  still  ■voice”  which  spoke  to  him  from  within•  Kol  D*mo- 
mo  dako;  the  small,  still  voice,  there  is  a basis  for  Religion;  it  is  a 
lasting,  enduring  and  eternal  value  which  we  enhance  by  our  coming  here• 
Being  together,  worshipping  as  one,  finding  c omf  crt  in  those  v41  o are  pre- 
oious  to  us,  this  is  the  value  of  Religion  for  it  gives  us  th e staple  pro- 
duct  of  Unity  which  links  us  one  wi־bh  the  c*iBr  and,  thus,  with  all  mankind, 
But  Religion  has  other  basic  components•  Of  greater  value  than  vi- 
carious  atonement  or  salvation  we  have  set  before  the  religious  person  a 
vision,  a goal,  a dream  vh  ich  elevates  man  to  the  level  of  where  he  may  tru- 
ly  be  characterized  as  being  ”little  Icwer  than  the  angeO^•”  This  is  the 
second  elenent  which  lends  validity  to  the  need  for  religiai  today.  In 
this  setting  l^ian  lives  in  such  a manner  that  he  constently  strives  to  lift 
up  his  eyes,  to  attain  a goal  which  will  so  shape  his  life  that  he  will 
coDe  closer  to  perfeoUon,  to  beauty,  to  warmth.  In  its  largest  sense,  we 
call  this  hipest  goal  of  all  ״god״  for  ye  picture  Him  to  be  perfect  in  e- 
very  respect.  But  there  are  lower  levdBÄs  of  perfection  also.  There  is 
peace  on  earth,  happiness  for  man,  people  li-vi  ng  in  security,  homes  and 
food  and  shelter  for  those  about  us  people  who  languish  in  darkness  must 
be  lifted  out  of  the  depressing  circumstances  which  betray  ־the  divinity 
of  life.  This  is  the  gcal  on  the  level  of  i^an,  this  is  the  ideal  and  vis- 
ion  and  in  orienting  our  lives  in  th  ja  manner  we  shall  lift  our  experiences 
and  actions  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  and  bring  them  to  the  heights 
of  dedication,  comittment  and  sacred  purpose . It  is  within  the  realm  of 
this  basic  yxxymB■  ingredient  that  Religion  can  achieve  great  things. 

We  know  all  too  wen  that  this  world  is  not  perfect  but  with  vision, 
with  a purpose,  wi ־th  a goal  we  shall  surely  further  progress  and  by  doing 
so  we  shall  realize  the  need  for  Religion  in  oir  day.  The  ־vision  and  ideal 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  cf  one  faith  alone  but  serves  ־the  purpose  of 
inspirj|^g  man  of  good  wiU  all  over  the  world.  Once  we  are  united,  which 
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is  the  first  elenent  of  hasi  0 religion,  then  we  can  approach  the  vision  for 
the  ideal,  surely,  is  t o be  found  in  the  heart  of  every  nan. 

Leistly,  the  third  basic  element  in  an  endiring  faith  is  to  be  found  in 

the  ward  Challerge.  United,  directed  toward  our  goal,  new  lot  us  be  moved 

to  further  our  work  and  bring  the^^^^^ to  gractical  realization•  »^e  must 

cr.allenge  our  lethargy,  our  comfortable  complacency,  our  in^ertia  for  we 

must  not  cnly  believe  in  a certain  way  of  life  but  must  stand  dedicated• 

Here,  perhaps  mare  than  in  any  other  setting,  we  fini  the  light  cf  Judaism 

shine  forth  as  does  the  brightness  of  the  firmament•  here  the  nessage  of 

our  faith  takds  hold  and  bids  us  search  and  inquire  and  werk  and  build  and 

fashion  this  dream  of  ours  with  all  Ihe  ability  and  strength  that  is  part 

of  our  being•  Judaism  is  a religion  of  questions;  unlike  other  faiths,  wo 

have  no  ready-made  answers  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind.  Ours  is  ä-  chall- 

, even  the  duty,  as  the  oldest  faith  at  all,  to  point  the  v»ayj  to  she 

the  light  of  reason  and  progress  into  the  dark  comers  of  the  co ic^^irg 

dogmas  that  dot  the  theologies  of  other  faiths•  Ours  should  be  a constant 

search,  an  enduring  a steadfast  yearning  for  the  truths  not  yet 

fully  revealed  to  man•  Though  v/e  have  outgrown  the  idea  of  our  being  a 

״chosen  people״  #äe  wards  of  our  prayer  bock  lend  purpose  and  meaning  to 

1^ ״» 

our  lives,  provide  the  jC  haHenge  vli  ich  d®s  not  make  religious  life  safe 
but  dynamic,  active  and  rewarding• 0 ״  LOrd^,  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see 
and  welcome  all  truth,  whether  shining  from  the  annals  of  ancient  revela- 
tions  or  reaching  us  tbrou^  the  seers  of  our  own  time^  for  ihou  hidest  not 
Thy  light  from  any  generation  of  Thy  children  that  yearn  for  Thee  and  seek 
Thy  guidance•״  is  the  challenge;  always  yearn  fur  Truth,  seek  it  vd  th 

a whole  heart,  apply  its  teachings  to  the  i^J^d  and  dananding  reality  whicäi 
is  life  itself•  is  a purpose  for  Religion  in  our  day• 

־*-et  us,  now,  return  to  our  striking  explanation  which  justified  the 
great  interest  in  the  ^ivil  vVar  period•  It  concerns  a time  which  is  safe 
f-oi— u«־  since  it  can  not  affect  our  lives•  Jt  is  an  escape  meotanism  by 
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which  we  tum  to  the  past  hoping  against  hope  that  the  trials  and  trlbu- 
lations  of  the  present  will  not  touch  us  nor  disturb  the  false  peace  which 
beclouds  tte  realities  of  dally  existence.  We  fi^t  our  battles  in  the 
garb  of  the  1860 ״s,  we  cling  to  great  men  ct  yesteryear,  the  wounded  and 
shattered  are  not  ours,  the  burden  of  hurt  and  sorrow  does  not  rest  on  our 
shoulders.  Höw  safe  it  really  is,  what  a wonderful  escape  to  live  the  life 
of  the  dreamer  in  1956.  And  it  i^the  same  v^^ith  ReligLon  where  ready-made 
catechisms  answer  the  problems  placed  before  us.  Man  not  only  rests  his 
weary  head  within  the  confines  of  the  House  cf  <^od  but  finds  also  the  peace 
he  crave»  by  accepting  without  cjiestion. 


True  Religion,  ^«Tudaisnij,  does  not  answer  or  justify  its  existence  in 
such  a manner,  •'^hy  Religion  today?  Because  it  is  an  instrunBnt  which  lead 
to  Unity,  to  a Vision,  to  an  enduring  ^^hallenge  and  these  three  are  needed 
more  in  our  day  than  ever  before,  •“ere  is  an  active  faith,  where  the  mind 
of  man  is  utilized  so  that  the  wo  2is:  of  our  hands  may  be  blessed.  Vi/e  achiev 
a sense  of  Unity  jda  as  we  pray  together,  we  see  oir  vision  as  we  pattern 
ourselves  on  the  Ultimate  Ideal  and  we  find  our  Chal  lenge  in  the  search  for 
Truth,  ^hese  three  are  basic  to  Reli^  on,  they  will  lift  man  from  the  lev- 
el  of  blind  obedience  car  acceptance  to  the  heists  of  sacred  committment 
and  clear  understanding.  This  is  not  a **safe”  religion  we  e^ouse,  it  is 
full  of  trial  and  error,  its  way  is  frou^t  with  danger  and  thfe  possibility 
of  reversal  but  as  we  stand  together  in  unity,  as  we  see  the  vision  clearly 
beferp  us  and  as  we  challenge  the  farces  that  be  then,  although  the  path  may 
be  long  and  hazardous,  the  achievement  «hall  be  worthy  of  every  effort. 
Whether  man  will  be  able  to  find  beauty  and  v^armth  and  love  in  this  or  the 
next  gener a^ on^^'^i  not^the  pitfotal  problem  in  Religic^nj  rather,  that  we  nae 

c.  vAJuJi'U-t'VX 

f«4t-h:  today  for  thiou^i  unity  wo  gain  straigth,  through  cur  vi  31  cn  we  en- 

counter  the  spirit  of  Grod,  through  the  challenge  we  shall  iead  the  way. 

jP  •^0־0 ? ־,׳ל־ 

״Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follcfw  m«  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  I 


-H-rnen  . 


shall  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  forever,” 

Oheb  *^halom  ^ongr,,  Balt.,  Frid.  eve,,  Feb,  3,  1956 


4י 


ni ס י " י - ־ I '■יי 

^ v/X  A XXw^ibii.  %wlX  • 

...s  w0  road  the  biblical  iiarrativo  from  v^eei:  to  week  »v0  come  into  con- 
tact  Äith  the  great  personalities  of  ar.ciant  liistory.  We  gain  insnght  in- 
to  the  character  of  our  ancestcrc  and  often  they  become  heroes  in  our  eyes. 
The  biblical  .vriter  has  turned  the  story  in  such  a mai'^ior  that  !׳v  e can  not 
help  but  be  in  sympathy  vvlt  h such  man  as  rt.bral1am,  Isaac  and  lacob;  v^e  learn 
to  accept  the  .;  men  of  yesteryear,  3arah,  Rachel  and  Rebeccah,  as  the  ma- 
triarchs  of  our  trlditicn.  -^iid  yet,  it  has  often  appeared  intri^^Aiii^i;  to 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin;  to  dwell  on  those  figures  of  days  gone 


by  v/ho  were  treated  less  favorably  by  the  authors  of  the  five  books  of  IIos- 
es,  Ccnsid,  er,  for  instance,  the  personality  of  .».bei  and  iimTiedi  ately  we 
v/ax  sentimental  a nd  our  he;jrts  are  filled  with  scrrow.  After  all,  he  was 
an  innocent,  auiet  person  v;hose  only  desire  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  his 
god  and  yet,  in  the  first  hatred  of  mythical  mankind,  he  was  ruthlessly 
slain  by  no  other  than  Cain,  his  brother,  ״nd,  as  vividly  as  w2  feel  the 
tragedy  of  Abel,  so  do  we  turn  in  hatred  on  the  murderer  and  we  Sv;iftly  re- 
ject  him,  110vvevj3r,  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  ageny  which  must  have 
bean  a part  of  Cain  for  his  offering  was  refused;  after  all,  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  human  beings,  he  did  not  have  th  e wisdom  to  distinguish  bet- 
ween  right  ard  v;rong,  he  had  no  instruction  on  ho\s  to  live  a moral  life. 

In  this  setting,  Cain’s  cry  ׳•,m!  I my  brotljer’s  keeper״  need  not  be  1110  ruth- 
less  challenge  throwoi  at  God  which  we  h.-.va  a L;a3־׳s  imagined  it  to  be  but, 
conceivably,  a timid,  anguished  Cj.uestion  through  v;hich  ha  seeks  to  di  scover 
his  duties  and  obligat ic ns  not  only  as  a brother  but  as  a Aan, 

There  are,  of  course,  other  individuals  whom  ./0  mjght  SL.bject  to  this 
type  of  examinaticn.  Certainly,  we  hold  .■».braham  in  great  est;1  am  and  grant 
him  the  courage  cf  his  faith  as  he  goes  to  sacrifice  Isaac  on  the  alter  of 
stone.  He  has  perfect  trust  and  knows  that  if  this  be  God’s  desire  it  must 
be  Just  and,  most  assuredly,  is  iX't  bo  be  ■puestioned.  On  ־the  001־  er  hand. 


we  have  no  indication  at  all  as  to  v/hat  transpires  in  the  mind  of  Isaac  as 
he  obediently  follows  his  father  on  the  way  to  prepare  the  afferirg.  '.^iily 


I 


ii. 


once  does  he  ask  for  the  lamb  .)hidh  is  to  be  the  sacrifice  but,  it  can  be 
surmised  that  the  evasive  answer  of  his  father  ״Ciod,  my  son,  »;ill  provide 
the  sacrifice”,  does  not  set  his  heart  at  ease.  He  is,  after  all,  a tiery 
youn£  lad  and  there  is  no  c^uestion  in  my  mind  that  he  was  plagued  by  doubt 
and  fear.  If  Abraham  י s faith  in  God  was  tested,  Isaac’s  faith  in  his  fath- 
er  was  subjected  to  oven  greater  pressures  and  wo  could  not  have  blamed  the 
child  if  he  had  sou^it  to  run  away.  How  vvould  you  feel  being  led  to  the 
top  of  a mountain,  with  a U the  paraphanalia  ready  for  sacrifice,  your  fath 
or  blinding  you  atop  the  wood,  ready  for  burning?  It  seams  that  here,  is  a 
drama  worthy  of  our  most  diligent  scrutiny  and  one  can  only  imagiiB  to  wh-^t 
iBiigths  the  psychologists  might  go  in  order  to  recOintruct  the  :!e  ntal  atti* 
tude  of  this  young  boy.  final  example  upon  which  we  might  dwell,  in  ord• 
er  to  establish  our  point,  is  one  v\h  ich  concerns  Hagar , the  servant  of  ^-bra 
ham’s  wife.  .3arah  is  unable  to  bear  children  and  in  order  to  :rurther  the 
family  line,  Kagar  is  given  to  ^braiiam  for  pur1־oses  of  childbearing,  •^his 
union  is  successful  and  a , Ishmael,  is  born;  and  v»/ hat  is  K־agar  s re- 

ward?  One  . ight  hope  for  status  in  ־öie  C0iai:m1i־t?:  , ־thanks£1vir.g  for  the  pre 
sence  of  an  heir,  gratitude  on  the  p;irt  of  -i-traham  but  the  result  is  just 
the  opposite;  Hagar  and  her  child  aro  cast  into  t he  wilderness  there  to  mak 
their  way,  survive  and  prosper  as  best  they  can.  In  all  tlia  books  of  the 
Bible,  there  is  not  a single  verse  which  deigns  to  explore  the  position  of 
IIag:’r  arm  yet  it  siiredy  cauuands  our  charitable  understanding.  V/as  this 
fair, י ׳as  it  decent,  was  it  just;  can  you  iiuagire  the  feeling  of  iiagar  and 
the  animosity  she  must  have  felt  tov/:1rd  Abraham  arn  Sarah?  -nd  li0r  son,  Ish 
mael,  the  ei/ternal  wanderer,  was  he  ever  able  to  forgive  the  . espicable 
manner  in  which  his  mother  was  treated  and  tix  e ruthlessness  with  ״hich  both 
.»vera  cast  frau  Hie  comfort  of  his  father’s  house?  T^e  Bible  rem^ains  silent 
on  this  p^int  and  all  our  opinions  ./כ  uld  only  be  based  on  conjecture. 

Thd.s  brings  us  to  the  actors  so  br i^/lH^^-tly  set  against  one  another  in 
this  morning’s  Torah  portion,  ?or  draiiati  c impact,  hurntm  interest,  clash 


lii. 


of  personalities  could  find  no  better  example  than  that  provided  by  L'os- 

es  confront  ing  tloe  powerful  and  absolute  ruler  cf  Sgypt^  i-iit..!'■  x..s  you 

well  know,  our  entire  orientation  and  syj^patlii^  lies  with  the  figure  of  lbs- 

es  but];{  this  is  as  unnatural  and  ,perhaps,  as  unjust,  a s in  the  cases  cited 

before,  'when  one  axaiaines  these  two  personalities  in  the  glare  cf  cold  ob- 

jectivity  and  v^ithout נס ־©  subjective  sympathy  asked  cf  us  by  the  writer  of 

the  narrative,  we  can  not  help  but  conclude  that  from  the  p^int  of  view  of 

xharaoh  this  man  koses  was  a preposterous  figure  and  his  requests  were  e- 

qually  absurd,  wS  a matter  of  fact,  hen  seen  froin  th  e perspective  which 

sevoral  thousand  years  allow  us  , we  can  re  dily  feel  do  ar  to  the  king  of 

h׳g3q־;t  than  vi/e  can  to  the  messenger  of  C-od  , •^־^et  us  examine  xharaoh’ s posi- 

tion,  man  whom  he  has  never  seen  appears  before  him  and  asks  that  the 

people  of  Israel  be  permitted  to  13  avo  the  land  cf  ״gdt,  ne  speaks  in  the 

mme  of  G-od  vi/ho  is  completely  foreign  to  xharaoh  and  ti:x  0 kins::, 's  .,.istrust  of 

tliis  person  is  quite  un^.ers  tandable , ?iist  of  all,  .nth  in  the  fram0v/ork  of 
theo 

Egyptian  xjcttoslogy,  it  is  xharaoh  who  is  god  and  not  so^ie  outside  deity  vh  : 
hoses  and  -״.aron  seem  to  represent,  xharaoh,  .ho  ccn&idors  liimself  to  be  th■ 
god  of  all  mankind,  Icnows  t’lat  he  aid  not  appear  to  x^oses  in  a burning  bush 
and,  thus,  the  !!!an  vvho  stands  l)3f  cr  e him  is  either  an  imposter  or  a rjadman• 
111  fact,  there  is  a legend  in  01יב  traditi.n  .vhich  states  that  ulBii  x^oses  mec 
tioned  the  name  of  his  God,  xharaoh  sent  one  of  his  r.ion  into  the  royal  ar- 

j 

chives  to  see  vaiether  the  nsjne  of  this  ’*lesser”  deity  had  ever  been  regist- 
ered,  '•<11011  th.  e name  of  th  0 Gq(^  of  th  e Isrealitss  is  !lot  tobe  found,  the 
king  feels  perfectly  justified  in  dismissing  this  newcomer  ׳.dthout  granting 
his  requests,  ?ur  theriiiore , ■what  ..lOsas  asks  is  oc'mxilQtely  unacceptable  to 
oh  on  two  otlor  couiits  and  were  .<0  placed  in  tii  e royal  position,  we 
i^it  wslllacvin  a six  ilar  .anner.  Hoses  asks  the  release  of  the  pao;,le 
of  Isr.nel  this  .<ould  create  ab.iost  insurmountable  problai.is  far  the  king, 

On  the  one  htind  , he  c n 1X)t  afford  to  release  these  slaves  for  on  t:eir  l..b״ 
or  is  built  tho  economy  of  xj^/ypt,  Iq  knov,׳  from  our  studios  of  ajiCient  civi־ 


10 1 an  unnatural  siltuaticn  at  nil;  that  xiany  nep- 


(Wm✓ 


lizatiens  that  this 


iv. 


tions  f Glicht  their  battles  arxC.  ruloa  the  _^־rovi1.CG£  .Aiile  the  slaves  built 
th־^  cities,  tilled  the  land  am  p?  educed  the  food  which,  would  sustain  the 

, (jii  ־ti  is  basis  alone  the  request  of  .״.oses  is  absurd  for  the  grant!  . 
of  freedom  to  the  slaves  w oulc  seriously  affect  the  way  of  life  cf  th  j־fi 
, On  the  other  hand,  the  re  yiB  st  could  not  have  been  granted,  and  v»/as 
utterly  impossible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  expediency.  After 

4- 

all,  consider  the  matter  logically!  would  you  allow  a slave  people  uo  g 0 I 
free  vi/ith  the  very  good  chance  that  they  ud.^^ht  join  your  enemies  at  their 
earliest  opportunity?  Of  course,  not!  and  v^o  are  not  military  strategists 
as  v/as  i.־h״.rach  whose  entire  life  was  given  to  «■/■ai־  and  conquest,  ■*^e  realize 
that  the  isrealites  would  want  revenge,  would  be  inspired  to  xipixt  aga^-nst  | 
their  former  overseers  and  00  1׳ld  easily  enter  into  an  alliance  vvith  -׳־gyi't’s 

.׳i 

enemies.  Ivideuica  that  this  sit'jation  is  not  a figment  of  our  twentieth  ן 


century  imagination  is  to  be  found  v!/ ?.tnin  tne  very  pages  ox  the  ■^able,  a x3. 
chapters  earlier.  It  was  this  £..n©  iharaoh  who  wanted  to  have  -11  the  imlSj 
heorew  children  hillod  u;^..on  birth  faי  the  Isrealites  vvere  becoming  too  nu- 
:lerous  and  he  was  fearful  that  in  case  of  war  they  laigjit  "join  hi  8ms  elves  ^ 
unto  oui•  enemies  and  fight  agairxst  us".  It  was  in  th.  is  very  t 1״q  that  x״osä- 
was  born  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  the  tv/o  xoid wives,  he  v^ould  | 
have  been  put  to  d 3ath  by  virtue  of  the  royal  decree.  We  can  see,  then,  t,, 
frmn  the  point  of  view  of  the  Egyptian  psychology^,  the  actions  of  the  .na- 
raoh  were  reasonable  and  in  consonance  with  the  best  interests  of  his  count- 
ry,  ״-a  aid  not  know  this  G-od  and  besides  , he  was  God.  u0  could  not 

grant  the־  rex^uests  for  it  vi/ould  ruin  the  land  both  from  the  point  of  view  0.- 
the  economy  and  the  military.  In  short  , !.xoses  asks  the  impossible  and  he 
is  the  advocate  of  a seemingly  hopeless  cause,  •‘•'he  ..!ost  astound  ii'jg  factor 
in  this  episode  is  that  iharaoh,  after  continued  cajoling,  demands,  thraats 
and  iiiagical  tricks  did  not  quickly  give  the  order  fexich  would  either  have  e. 
pellad  the  two  men  from  fn  a kingdom  or  executed  the^i  in  quick,  orderly  fash- 
ion.  To  our  already  revised  viewpoint  of  ihsraoh,  w8  might  well  add  the 
fact  that  he  must  certainly  have  been  a patient  m.m  to  eid^ure  the  fre.,.uBnt 


V. 


visits  or  these  tv/o  visionaries  who  came  to  him  out  of  the  vt^ilderness, 

what  is  it,  then,  ״»hich  draws  us  itiore  to  mesas,  with  all  his  faults, 

ratlier  than  to  i-haT‘aoh  v/hose  motives  seem  to  he  honorable  and  accoiTtabla 

when  we  take  the  trouble  to  see  tliis  ruler  in  the  liji^t  of  his  peculiar 

setting?  Certainly,  hoses  was  r !{־:ht  and  he  was  good,  hut  he  was  not  all 

good  for  did  he  not  kill  a man?  Of  course,  slavery  is  evil  hut  that  is  a 

judgenent  based. on  over  tvmnty  centuries  cf  experience.  Indeed,  our  God  is 

the  true  God  hut  M:  is  this  belief  ot  rather  pr esuiiiptious  of  1 feel 

that  the  one  trait  ־which  is  t 0 he  found  In  :..osas  and  wh  Ich  is  absent  from 

the  parson  of  the  king,  the  one  factor  which  transcends  all  logic  and  reas• 

Oiling  and  justification,  is  ־the  trait  of  humility  v/hioh  was  so  evident  in 

hoses.  It  is  the  hiJhleness  of  spirit  which  elevaties  him  far  above  the  raa 

of  kings  aijd  princes  and  logic  aud  objectivity.  Three  ti,  .es  A.*oses  bowed*  be 

fore  God  aud  each  tii.ie  he  was  sustained  anc  I'lis  position  secured,  nefore 

the  burning  bush  he  was  asked  to  remove  his  shoes  on  holy  gro’und  bc-t  ho  low 

ered  his  face  of  his  own  accord;  he  cailod  attention  to  his  own  faults  in 

minimized 

that  he  could  not  speak  fluently;  he  his  leadership  ability  and 

still  he  was  selected  to  lead  the  Israalitos  to  a batter,  promised  land. 
i.*cses  developed  into  a great  personality  over  the  ye -.rs  but  at  the  very  be 
ginning  of  his  ministry  he  vvas  a humble,  tj.uiet  and  reverent  iran.  It  is  thi 
^■uality  of  huirdlity  which  makes  his  side  of  the  controversy  so  appealing  fo 
this  ia  a trait  wldch,  when  found  in'man,  raises  him  above  the  level  of  or 
dinary  Loortals. 

here,  in  short,  is  the  lesson  from  which  we  can  profit|,evan  in  our  Ovv 
day.  1 suppose  that  it  is  only  natural  for  us  to  be  drawn  to  individuals 
who  are  successful  in  life,  vvho  have  attained  positicn,  stature,  »;ealth  and 
competence  in  their  chosen  field  or  profession  and  we  may  even  respect  and 
admii’e  them,  however,  it  is  the  human  being  who  is  blessed  vvith  a dagrae 
of  humility  whom  we  do  not  only  admire  aih  Eespect  but,  most  important,  vi/ho 
we  also  learn  to  love,  we  find  in  these  individuals  a warmth,  a spiritual 


Vi 


quality,  a tenderness  viiiic  h dra,fl^s  us  closer  and  wh  ich  lifts  therii  to  heights 
reserved  for  the  few  am  precious.  Is  not  this  the  real  secret  of  ^winning 
friends  and  influeic  ing  people״.  Kot  the  false  suile,  not  the  too  eager 
handshake,  not  the  superficial  enthusiasm  but  the  very  real,  deep  and  v^rm 
feeling  of  humility  ich  radiates  fron  the  one  and  draws  into  its  grasp 
the  other.  The  person  vho  V״s  humility  need  not  be  one  who  lor;  ers  himself 
before  others,  need  not  be  one  who  deprecates  his  very  real  achie veiiisnts , 
nor  does  he  have  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  brash  and  brazen.  True 
humility  is  a quality  which  cotBS  from  »vithin,  it  radiates  Cjuietly  and  firm 
ly  and  is  part  of  a person  all  the  days  of  liis  life.  It  is  a hmuility 
which  sustains,  vvhich  strengthens  and  v»^hi0h  is,  perhaps,  synon;־׳mous  ^vith 
faith. 

indeed,  iijany  par  s aialiti  as  of  biblical  fame  are  worthy  of  our  intensiv 
study  and  exaraim't'ion;  the  neglecte dyard  tiie  favored,  those  *\ho  prospered 
and  those  who  were  cast  aside,  the  victorious  and  the  defeated,  the  cov/ard- 
ly  and  the  courageous,  iio^vover,  those  wiHi  humility  •re  most  vt/orthy  for 
they  are  symbolic  of  the  whole  rxin  and  they  capture  our  sympathy,  -^.s  we 
examine  the  men  of  old,  shall  we  not  look  at  curselves?  is  there  huiaility 
within  us,  are  we  tender  and  v;arm  and  kind?  13  not  this  the  way  to.iard  l^s 
ing  frierdships  and  enduring  love?  Uoses  bowed  10«/  before  the  presence  of 
God;  may  we  humble  our  hearts  and  spirits  as  we  reccyfgnize  that  God's  pre-• 
senca  pervades  ull  the  v/orld  and  that  Lis  lilBness  is  to  be  found  within 
each  and  every  2mc  man. 

־,men. 

Gheb  ‘■׳halom  ^ongragati  n January  14,  1956  LaltinKm  a 

Saturday  morning 
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TEMPLE  OHEB  SHALOM 

7310  Park  Heights  Avenue 


Baltimore  8>  Maryland 


■׳ ■ 

^Announcement  oCea^iet 


Friday  Evening  Services 8:15  P.  M. 

Saturday  Morning  Services  - 10:30  A.  M. 

Monthly  Family  Service — 8:00  P.  M. 

( Second  Friday  Each  Month, 

Except  When  Otherwise  Announced) 


Services  are  Conducted  by 
RABBI  ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW,  D.D., 
RABBI  PHILIP  E.  SCHECHTER,  M.A.H.L., 
and  CANTOR  BENJAMIN  GROBANI. 


“Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness!” 

— Psalm  96 

We  bid  you  enter  the  sanctuary  in  reverence  and 
that  you  avoid  all  unnecessary  conversation.  Let 
there  be  no  needless  distraction  for  you  or  those 
about  you  in  your  approach  to  God. 
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P;  t.  A.  SPONSORED  ״ PARENT  OBSERVATION  WEEKEND״ 

* On  Sat.  , Nov.  17,  1962  and  Sun.  Nov,  18,  1962  see  your  child 
at  work  In  Religious  School!  Beginning  at  9:30  A.  M.  on  Sat. 
and  9:15  A.  M.  on  Sunday  Morning,  join  your  children  in 

class. 

SISTERHOOD  ADULT  STUDY:  ״ Judaism  Around  the  V/orld  ״ 
Four(4)  Tuesday  sessions,  beginning  on  Nov.  2th  in  the 
Brotherhood  Room,  ( Tea:  12:45  P.  M,  ; Meeting  1:15  P.  M, ) 
"Judaism  in  ISRAEL,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  RUSSIA,  U.  S.  A. 
DISCUSSED  by  Dr.  Louis  Kaplan,  Dr.  Israel  Rosenblatt, 

Mr,  Harry  Kaufman,  Rabbi  Shaw  and  Rabbi  Schechter, 

THANKSGIVING  SERVICE:  Thursday  Morning,  Nov.  22nd, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  at  Balto.  Hebrew  Cong.  7410  Park  Heights 
Ave,  sponsored  by  Balto.  Reform  and  Conservative 
Synagogues,  Sermon  by  Rabbi  Melvin  Zager.  ALL  ‘WELCOME. 

OHEB  SHALOM  THANKSGIVING  DANCE:  Saturday  night, 

Nov.  24th,  9 to  1 A,  M.  in  the  Blaustein  Auditorium,  as 
sponsored  by  Sisterhood,  Brotherhood,  Career  Group, 

Mr  & Mrs  Group,  P.  T.  A.  Bowling  League  and  Youth 
Group.  Checks  to  Mrs  Robert  Puttorman,  2405  Hunt  Dr. 
or  Mr,  Alvin  Fisher,  3656  Forest  Garden  Ave. 

DEDICATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  ACTION  CENTER:  (Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.  ) of  our  U.  A.  H.  C.  - Weekend  of  Nov.  30־ 

Dec.  2nd.  A full  program  of  workshops  on  issues  of  re- 
ligious  concern  with  national  leaders  as  Panelists; 
services  in  the  Washington  Temples:  banquet  ( Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel ).  For  futher  particulars  or  reservations 

call  our  Temple  Office,  ( FI.  8-0105  ) ^,o^Tי 

next  OHEB  SHALOM  BROTHERHOOD  BREAKFAST: 

Sunday  Morn.  Nov.  25.1962.  9:30  A.  M.  *"  Brotherhood  _ 
Room.  2nd  in  series.  " Jews  Who  Changed  The  World  . 
will  be  a talk  on'MOSES"  by  Dr.  Louis  Kaplan.  Reser- 

vations.  Bert  walker. ״®«־‘»״ ז‘: 

"A  HEARTY  WELCOME  1"  AND  "SHABBAT  SHALOM 


FRIDAY-S/..TURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9-10,  1962 
("Shabbat  Lech  Lecho" — 13th  of  Cheshvan,  5723) 

FRIDAY  SERVICE  HONORING  N.  F.  T.  B. 

(ORDER  OF  SERVICE) 

Kindling  of  Sabbath  Lights, p.  7:  Mrs  Samuel  Friedman 
Reading  of  Service(p.  27-36):  Rabbi  Phillip  Schechter  and 

Cantor  Benjamin  Grobani 

Torah  Service(p.  9497־) :Rabbi  Schechter,  Cantor  Grobani 
Torah  Blessing:  Messrs.  Allen  Tabakof  & Nelson  Fishman 
Torah  Reading:  Rabbi  Melvin  Zager,  Temple  Emanuel 
Introduction  of  President  of  N.  F,  T.  B.  , Dr.  Samuel 
Friedman,  Member  of  Exec.  Board,  N.  F.  T.  B. 

Greetings  and  announcement,  Mr.  Ed  Lee,  White  Plains, 

New  Yo  rl , Natl.  President,  N.  F.  T.  B. 

Sermon:  ״ SFIRTUAL  PIONEERS  ",  Rabbi  Abraham  D.Shaw, 
Rabbi,  Temple  Oheb  Shalom 
Kiddush  (P.9  3),  Adoration  (P.  71)  and  Kaddish-- Rabbi 

Schechter  and  Cantor  Alvin  Donald,  Temple  Emanuel 
Closing  Hymn!  ״ Shalom  Alaychem  ״ ( leaflet,  p.  10 
Benediction:  1 abbi  Shaw 

NOTE:  NO  " Oneg  Shabbat  ״ will  be  held  at  Temple 
Oheb  Shalom;  Joint  " Oneg  Shabbat  " at  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel  at  10:30  P.  M.  ALL  WELCOME 

SATURDAY  MORNING:  (Union  Prayer  Book,  page  103): 
Sermon  by  Guest  Occupant  of  Pulpit,  RABBI  ROBERT  L. 
LEHMAN,  Rabbi  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  NYC  ( Former 
Assistant  Rabbi  of  Temple  Oheb  Shalom  ). 

NEXT  FRIDi^Y  EVENING— FRIDAY,  November  16,  8 P.  M, 
(Note  Earlier  Time)-Monthly  Family  Service  Novem- 
ber.  Sermonette  by  RABBI  SCHECHTER.  Birthday  Bless- 
ings  for  November.  ״Oneg  Shabbat״  for  children  ^d 
Adults  in  Blaustein  Auditorium.  ( Rabbi  Shaw  will  be 
attending  Installation  Service  for  Rabbi  Stanley  Relk  n. 
Temple  Beth  Sholom  of  Anne  Arundel  County. ) 


TEMPLE  OHEB  SHALOM  OFFICERS 


President Dr.  Irvin  B.  Golboro 

1st  Vice-President-.,.:.^ ־ Dr.  Samuel  L.  Fox 

• 2nd  Vice-President :״.״..״..I״.״..  .. ..Mr.  Symone  S.  Spector 

Treasurer - . Mr.  Sydney  C.  Blumenthal,  Jr. 

Assistant  Treasurer Mr.  Harry  Ashman 

Executive  Administrator Mr.  Sidney  L.  Scher 

TEMPLE  OFFICE 

■ Located  in  our  William  Rosenau  Administration  Bldg.,  adjoining  the  Tern- 
• pie;  open  Monday  through  Friday,  9 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.;  Sunday,  9 A.  M.  to 
12  Noon— Telephone,  FLeetwood  8-0105. 

AFFILIATION 

A cordial  invitation  is  extended  by  Temple  Oheb  Shalom  to  all  persons 
interested  in  sharing  in  its  Reform  Jewish  worship  and.  activities.  Information 
about  membership  requirements  will  be  conveyed  by  Mr.  Scher,  Executive 
Administrator, . FLeetwood  80105־,  or  Dr.  Samuel  Friedman,  Membership 
Chairman,  MOhawk  4-7306. 

FACILITIES 

The  complex  of  Temple  buildings  consists  of  four  structures  united  by  a 
common  corridor:  the  Sanctuary,  the  Louis  and  Henrietta  Blaustein  Audi- 
. torium,  the  Wilham  Rosenau  Administration  Building  and  the  Rehgious 
School.  The  Sanctuary  has  permanent  seating  of  over  1000;  the  Blaustein 
Auditorium  can  seat  an  even  greater  number.  Both  structures  are  combined 
on  the  High  Holydays,  and  temporary  seats  are  placed  in  the  uniting  corri- 
dor,  with  a total  seating  capacity  of  2400.  The  Blaustein  Auditorium  accom- 
modätes  500  for  seated  dinners;  the  Brotherhood  Room  has  a seating  capa- 
city  of  125.  All  of  the  Temple  s available  facihties  may  be  reserved  for  use  by 
individual  members  of  the  Congregation.  Call  Mr.  Scher  for  further  informa- 
tion,  FLeetwood  8-0105. 

WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORSHIP! 

We  are  pleased  to  extend  a cordial  welcome  to  you  to  these  Services!  We 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  inform  our  Rabbis  and  Cantor,  through 
the  ushers  or  the  Executive  Administrator  (FLeetwood  8-0105),  if  you  are 
new  to  the  community  or  if  you  would  wish  further  information  about  the 
Congregation  or  any  aspect  of  its  activities.  Please  let  us  know,  also,  if  you 
are  aware  of  any  persons  who  are  ill  or•  who־  would  welcome  any  pastoral 
visits  from  the  Rabbis  and  Cantor. 


U>  j«.  ( ;k  It, 

G-od  and 


our  G-od  ana  God  o^  our  fathers,  the  words  of  the 
Torah,  which  we  read  only  this  morning  in  our 
H uses  of  Worship,  enjoin  us י־״י ־/.  ^ 

blessing,“ 

0 Lord,  our  God,  may  we  be  a blessing  through  th£ 
organization  unto  the  congregations  we  serve  & 
through  Chautauqua  to  all  men  who  seek  to  know 
Thee  in  sincerity .kkä  May  we  bring  honor  nnto 
Thee  by  virtue  of  what  we  have  learned  here, 

0 Lord,  we  cannot  be  a blessing  to  others  unless 
we  are  blessed  by  Thee.  Grant  Thy  most  choj 
gifts,  we  pray  Thee,  unto  the  officers^  ! 
this  Natl /Fed.  of  Temple  Broth,  and  unto  its 
presldent^ן^il^^l  ; also,  unto  the  leader  and 
source•  of  ‘^ax‘  ]Bxxkr  inspiration  of  our  parent 
movement,  the  UAHC,  Rabbi  Maurice  Elsendrath. 


Keep  in  health  and  safety  the  servant  of  the 
people  whom  we  were  privileged  to  hear  this  even 
Ing",  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  who,  although  not 
of  our,  faith,  Joins  us  in  the  worship  of  Thee  & 
in  the  glorification  of  Thy  holy  name. 

We  were  blessed  in  our  coming  here,  now  may 
we  be  blessed  as  we  wend  our  kay  homeward  in 
peace. 

Amen. 


Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
Baltimore 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  TEMPLE 
BROTHERHOODS 

XIXth  biennial  convention 


BANQUET 

Calvert  Ballroom 
LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Saturday,  November  10,  1962 
6:30  p.  M. 


PROGRAM 


TOASTMASTER 
Dr.  Daniel  J.  Schwartz 
Baltimore,  General  Convention  Chairman 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

INVOCATION 
Rabbi  Melvin  R.  Zager 
Temple  Emanuel,  Baltimore 

DINNER  IS  SERVED 

GREETINGS 
Judge  Emil  N.  Baar 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman,  UAHC  Board 

PRESENTATION  OF  OUTGOING  PRESIDENT 
J.  Robert  Arkush 
Eos  Angeles,  Immediate  Past  President 

response 

Edward  Lee 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  President 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  BOARD 
Rabbi  David  J.  Seligson 
Central  Synagogue,  New  York  City 

REMARKS  BY  NEWLY  INSTALLED  PRESIDENT 

ADDRESS:  "DEMANDS  OF  DEMOCRACY” 

U.  S.  Senator  Eugene].  McCarthy,  0/  Minnesota 

BENEDICTION 
Rabbi  Robert  L.  Lehman 
Hebrew  Tabernacle,  New  York  City 


DANCE 

Sid  Cowan’s  Orchestra 


MENU 


Appetizer  Lord  Baltimore 


Mixed 

Olives 


Salted 

Almonds 


Hearts  of 
Celery 


Vegetable  Soup 
en  Tasse 
Cheese  Straws 


NEW  YORK  PRIME  ROAST  RIBS  OF  BEEF  AU  JUS 


Asparagus  Tips 
Polonaise 


Baked  Idaho  Potato 
(with  sour  cream) 


Chef’s  Salad 

French,  Russian  and  Chef’s  Dressing 


Flaming  Cherries  Jubilee 


Coffee 


Mints 


ihe  theme  of  tne  scriptural  portion  reaa  this  moming  contained  a 
lesson  for  the  Jewish  nation  of  antiquity  as  it  aoes  for  many  of  our 
people  in  our  day.  The  history  of  oar  ancestors  is  reviewed  aim  our 
forefathers  are  told  that  if  tney  keep  the  commandments  and  orainances 
of  God  they  will  prosper,  ־^ney  will  be  blessea  with  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial  goods,  in  days  tx)  come,  when  the  tribes  must  face  the  enei^y  in 
order  to  conquer  the  land  which  has  been  promised  tnem,  they  are  urged 
ibot  to  be  disheartened  110־  the  writer  o:L  the  bpok  of  ueuteronpmy 

- ^ 

courages  tnem  by  saying;  0 ^ ' ׳ v /־c׳ / לc  *T 

”And  if  thou  shalt  say  in  tn^y  heart;  tiiese  nations  are  more  than  J-, 

liow  can  1 dispossess  them?  thou  alialt  not  be  afraia  of  them.״  The  people 
have  faced  enemies  in  tiie  past,  they  have  encountered  many  antagonistec 
forces  , they  have  been  in  combat  with  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
era  ana  yet  have  always  been  triumphant,  have  always  been  victorious 
as  they  fought  for  that  which  isfgood  and  right.  The  woras  ”Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  tnem”  rings  aut  as  a challenge  and  as  a message 

of  hope. 

This  phrase  and  this  message  is  applicable  to  a large  percentage  of 

luoaern  man.  We  are  not  faced  by  powerful  enemy  forces  in  the  sense  of 

our  scriptural  passage  out  there  are  symbolic  nations  which  have  surround- 
ed  us  and  threaten  to  anuihaljte.  These  symbolic  nations  maAe  us  fear- 

ful  and  ill  at  ease  for  they  weaken  our  sense  of  security  ana  our  very 
existence.  They  are  to  be  founa  in  our  personal  lives,  in  the  obstacles 
which  face  us  as  we  live  from  day  to  day.  The  health  of  a loved  one  is 
impaired,  business  reversals  seem  to  end  the  stability  and  way  of  life  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed,  the  young  man  who  has  gone  off  to  war 
invalidates  our  purpose  for  living,  a personal  inability  to  make  frienas, 
to  become  a part  of  a group  or  a lacK  of  recognition  of  ones  abilities 
leads  one  to  throw  up  his  hands  in  aespair,  to  feel  out  of  place  and  at 

oaas  wita  the  world,  !־he  temptation  in  times  lime  these,  when  ail  appe״rs 


T-'l 


• ■»ו־«  iS  to  retreat  into  oneself,  to  find  a 1■ 

to  be  set  against  us,  is  to  retrea  h 

4-  -in  r«n  fallacious  reasoning  which  win  H 

״eans  of  escape  or  to  entratn מ ס  fallacx״  | 

4 f •IL  the  others  are  wrong,  that  we  are  m 

lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  - , 4-n  '1 

>,  nf  this  we  are  persecuted  and  Baligned  by  tne  ■ 

right  and  that  because  of  this  we  ar  p ן 

4-  Naturally , this  is  an  unhealthy  ■ 

society  Of  which  *e  are  a part, ״ ״turaiiy,  | 

, f of  life-  it  is  not  the  solution  as  seen  by  our  I 

ana  false  evaluation  of  lii  > ■ 

hoen  that  religious  orientation  which  ur-  I 

Juaaism  has  never  been  that  reiigi  ^ I 

ges  a retreat  from  the  difficulties  of  life  and  it  is  not  tha  a ״ | 

Which  advocates  a static  phiiosophy  of  xlf*.  existence.  i׳-e  are  no 

ב religious  group  which  favors  eestetics,  monasteries,  nunneries 

a-iitv  We  firmly  believe  that  o.^e  wwo 
or  retreats  from  the  woria  01  reaiity.  ^ 

a.  ^■p  notivitv  in  th6  world  all  a 

Uisassociates  hrmseif  from  the  stream  of  activity 

-ו  a-npp  true  religious  understanaing. 
bout  US,  can  not  hope  to  experience  true  reiig  ,, 

message  of  our  forah  portion  for  this  babbath  is  as  ream  ^ 

To  -If  those  viho  are  in  the  throes  of  in- 
,as  to  tn־־e-of  yesteryear,  io  all  those 

■ ■on  in  the  grip  of  personal  alfficulty,  in  fear  of  what  the 

oecision,  in  the  grip  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W . En- 

next  day  may  bring  we  say, 

. . ^ fh.  t which  you  00  is  right,  that  the  obstaci־־ 

anamable  ^ ^ 

• ״ “ ••״״־ ־ —. 1 1 : . : :“ ״ 

With  a willingness  of  heart  ana 

way  of  life  which  we  advocate!  be  not  afraid  of  the  personal  and  sym- 
bolic  nations  which  seem  to  overpower  you  ^d  threaten  to  tage  away  ^ 
the  joy  ano  gratification  for  a full  ana  happy  life.  1110־  ß^ieat  pe 
sonalities  of  the  past  were  not  fazed  by  [difficulty.  Beethoven  waS 
deaf,  “elen  melier  was  blina,  ״oosevelt  was  lame  and  yet  each  of  them, 

end  many  more,  achieved  success  in  his  particular  enueavoi . 


^ ע 


iii. 


י 

xiOt  all  achieve  heights  such  as  they  were  able  to  scale  but  we  can ז י* 
attain  joy  and  satisfaction  in  our  own  spheres  of  influence.  Retreat 
from  life  will  gain  us  nothing  but  a coming  to  grips  with  the  issues,  an 

optimistic  outliboR  ish;  towara  that  which  is  before  us  can  ao  a great  deal 

towara  helping  us  attain  a well  rounaea  personality  ana  a secure  place 
in  our  society. 

Truly,  the  Jewish  peoj^le  of  antiquity  faced  many  an  iiiferior  and  su- 
perior  adversary  and  yet  they  made  their  mark  on  the  pages  of  history. 

Had  they  been  reluctant  to  go  forward,  haa  ’tney  been  mislea)^^by  a spirit 
of  defeatism,  had  they  been  afraia  of  what  lay  before  them  then,  in  all 
,probability,  we  would  not  be  here  today  to  wrrship  *^oa  in  our  chosen 
way.  Their  courage  and  conviction  contains  a lesson  for  us.  “e  aiso,  in 

our  personal  lives,  shall  not  be  afraia  for  with  faith  in  the  future,  with 

a belief  in  *Jad  ana  witn  a conviction  in  our  abilities  we  shall, unfurl 
the  banner  of  victory  ana  once  again  shall  live  in  peace.  / 


f 


־^men. 


f 


rvSl^ 


Halt,  ^ebrew  Congregation,  Hat.  a.M.,  üug.  kii,1954 


The  beauty  of  Torah  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  message  is  as 

f 

meaningful  and  as  applicable  today^^^a^^n^days  of  yore.  It  relevant 
to  the  era  of  our  ancestors  and'Verthe  contemporary  generation.  This 
sabbath  morning  we  read  a few  ve'-ses  which^^^^^fcüme  us  an  entire  way  of 
life;  a program  for  our  faith.  The  children  of  Israelare  about  to  enter 
Canaan  and  God  cor.i lands  Moses  to  lead  the  people  in  such  a inanner  that 
they  will  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  will  SBiash  their  i- 
do£)s  and /'images.  The  t.11h־.״b־itc>^^t^  of  the  land  are  to  purify  tlio  land*. 


dc^s  and /'images.  The  ^11h־.״b־itc>^^t^  of  the  land  are  to  purify  the  land*, 
to  root  out  idolatry,  to  scorn  compromise,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  re- 
ligion  of  their  fathers.  It  seenis  cuite  obvious  that  these  harsh  iBasures 
v;ere  prescribed  b !,loses  so  that  the  Israel  would  not  be  tempt- 

ed  to  take  on  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  the/ץnations  Gaganii.  Pu- 
rity  of  faith  v;ent  ?rit:  hand  in  hand,  with  purity  of  purpose  and  the  word 
of  God  detCriained  the  course  of  action(to  be  pursued?) 


The  situation  of  the  Bible  finds  its  parallel  in  our  society  and  our 
religion.  True,  we  do  not  deal  with  idols,  Lmages , false  prophesies  in 
the  sense  of  the  biblical  message  but  there  are  destructive  elements  all 
about  us.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  av/esccie  weapons  of  our  age,  the 
callousness  in  men’s  hearts,  the  sensitivities  which  have  been  dulled,  the 
acts  of  mercy  which  have  been  largely  abandoned  and  the  genuine  sympathy 
v;hich  has  been  dimiiiished . In  truth,  it  seeris  that  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  looking  into  our  own  land,  at  ourselves  and  tavard  our  religion  for  the 


purpose  of  reexamination,  reevalu8.t ion  and  rededication.  The  forces  of 

/ 

destruction,  v;he^  compared  to  biblical  times^  are/\the  same  except  that ע02 ש  we 
have  changed  their  names  ^d  our  sense  of  values . 


3 our  sense  or  vauues  . ' 

l ף ka^jL/-AASu,.^-i  h 

ioty^of  v;liich  we  are  a par־^rfnd  ttaisforb 


je  look  at  the  soci 


— ovory  t urn . ’ Note  the  children  who  live  in  tihe  Mt.  Royal  neighborhood 
and  you  will  see  the  thin  bodies,  theO  tattered  cloth^,  the  yearning  after 


well- channeled  activity.  Look  at  the  hovels  in  which  many  of  this  city»s 
residents  live,  the  brolcen  windows,  the  peeling  paint,  the  dark  hallways. 


ii. 


Nj^age  in  work  at  the  hospitals,  the  chlldr^s  ollnios,  old-age  homes, 
in^tvttes  for  the  blind  and  many  others,  ^is  would  be  a more  psoitive 

expresb4.0n  of  our  religion.  / 

Seoorldly.  we  must  root  out  the  eril  /f  mistaterpreting  our  religion, 
R'^orm  Judaism.,  I have  come  to  many  a ^me,  both  here  and  in  other  cities, 
and  have  found  that  people  are  refomr  im,s  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  bd  a type  otf  worship  whitfb  is  easiest  and  least  demanding. 

They  have  no  idea  of  the  concepts  c/L  our  interpretation,  no  nothing  of 
the  responsibilities  it  imposes  i^on  us,  have  never  heard  of  of  the  fact 
that  a jew  who  does  not  eat  p.^'may  still  be  a good  reform  Jew.  Reform 
Judaism  and  high  holjiday  att^anoe  at  services  seems  to  be  synomymous  to 
all  too  mny  of  our  coreli^nsits.  Let  us  understand  that  reform  Judaism 
is  something  vibtant,  a^ve  and  dynamic.  One  of  its  cardinal  prlncipkes  is 
that  of  «search״,  a s^king  for  tru*h"wheth er  shining  from  the  annals  of 
ancient  retelations׳^  reaching  us  through  the  ^eers  of  our  own  time. 


ii. 


your  whicli  are  over- 


Look  at  70ען  hospitals  which  are  understa£m.^^3^  are  over- 

crowded,  your  courts  which  lag  behind]^the  blindT^^he  lame^and  the  old  who 

* Ivv  VU-^i 

sit  in  weary  silence;! awaiting  death  and  release•  ^ 

These  are/\bhr^ evils  which  we  must  .ו.»-1 רו  Wrin^t^frg: w^  al  1 the  pov 


These  are/\bhe  evils  which  we  must  i^^-aג  the  pow 

er3  at  our  oommand.  Let  us  look  at  ourselvesjfor  you  and  !*are  to  te  m- 

strunental  in  rooting  out  the  difficulties  and  tribulations  which  face  our 

fellow  nan.  Haw  many  of  us  are  actually  engaged  in  wortlw)hile  endeavors, 

which  one  of  you  spends  his  time  at  the  side  of  the  distraught  and  dis- 

oonsolate.'^there.a  number  of  you  pre^t  v(ho,  1״  words  of  our  prayer 
-ס-  ^ ^tocc  ו J\w7  ^^ א ריס ^ 

bookj^ift  up  the  fallen,  heal  the  sick  and  release  the  bound?  Every 

was  placed  on  this  earth  to  contribute  something  of  value  in  his  lifetime, 

each  one  of  us  is  nab  obligated  to  change  t he  wo^ but 


merely  to  improve  the  lot  of  h\1man  being  who  suffers,  ^o  is  hu^  a^d 
in  need  of  our  assistance.  I-.5an  is  the  pinnacle  of  God’s 
creative  i ^uj^es  must  never  be  stifled  and  he  must  be  an  integral  part 
i^founding  that  new  etdei-ef  society  wh^w^  see  our  Messianic  dream 

come  true  and  the  evils  of  our  society  ^ 

And  now,  let  us  cast  another  look  at  our  faith,  the  religion  oft  Re־ 
fornAudaism.  Here  we  have  all  that  which  is  noble  and  instructive,  which 
is  ethical  and^'^^^e^fej^ • Our  religious  faith  teaches  us  that  we  are  the 
children  of  a living  God,  that  we  have  responsibilities  toward  one  another 
and  that  the  fate  of  one  man  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  you 
and  me.  It  is  a dynamic  rd igion ^re^s^ly  enga^ln  a search 
for  truth  and  we  are  obligated’to  apply  the  Wü  ־[Ju- 

tt«v־e,to  our  existence  on  this  earth,  on  this  very  day.  It  is  as  our  rabbis 

declared, '’4^^e  day  is  short,  the  work  is  long, 

plete  our  task  bub  neither  are  we  free  to  desist  ^ 

which  I would  like  to  tell  you*.  A sage  was  walking  in  Lhw  and  was 

asked  by  one  of  his  disciples,  V/hat  is  the  most  impor^^t  dedd  of  you  life? 

The  one  with  which  l am  active  now  for  who  knovjs  when.^  shall  allow  me  to 


The  beauty  df  Torah  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  its  message  is 
as  meaningful  and  a\ applicable  today  as  in  days  of  yore.  It  is  rele-/ 
rant  to  the  era  of  oxii  ancestors  and  to  the־^ generation  contec^iorary^ 

This  sabbath  corning  we^read  a few  verses  which  outline  to  us  an  9<1t1re 
way  of  life;  a program  fof  our  faith.  The  children  of  Israel  a/e  about 
to  enter  Canaan  and  Ood  corm^nds  Moses  to  lead  the  people  in  ,such  a manner 
that  they  will  drive  out  the  l^abitants  of  the  land,  and  yCill  smash 
their  idols  and  Images.  The  new  inhabitants  of  the  lanyare  to  pruify 
the  land,  to  root  out  Idolatry,  to  scorn  oo  promise,  ^6  adhere  stricly 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. jnÄ  It  is  quite  oy/ioua  that  thise  harsh 
measures  were  prescribed  by  Moses  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  would 
not  be  tempted  to  take  on  eertain  of  the  oharapterlstios  of  the  nations 
of  Canaan.  Purity  of  faith  went  hand  in  hand  with  purity  of  purpose  and 
the  word  o'f  God  determined  the  course  of  ־^tion  to  be  pursued. 

The  situation  of  the  Bible  finds  it/  parallel  in  our  society  and  our 
religion.  True,  we  do  not  deal  with  ^ols,  images,  false  prophecies  in 
the  sense  of  the  biblical  message  there  are  Bills  destructive  ele- 

mentsAltl^'u^ri^^'l^t  is  these  which  we  must  examine  and  root  out. 

The  purity  of  6ur  faith  this  d־^־''is  as  important  as  it  was  several  thousand 
' years  ago.  Primarily,  it  wouJ4׳  seem  that  one  of  the  most  important  evils 
which  is  a part  of  us  is  019׳’  sense  of  complacency,  !{eligion  has  become 
scmething  very  comfortable''  to  most  of  us  as  the  fire,  hnthusiasm  and  de- 
votion  of  earlier  days  ind  past  ages  has  been  lost.  The  Ideals  of  so- 
oial  justice  which  «/"espoused  with  such  great  fervor  several  decades  ago 
ha^ve  become  obSol/e , the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  hafe  been  Ignored  or 
are  largely *for^tten  as  we  do  not  wish  toeiert  ourselves  to  fight  far 
those  causes  /ich  are  in  need  of  our  support.  We  have  become  refined, 
sophistioätpa  and  believe  ourselves  to  be  IntelleBtually  superior;  what  a 
far  cry  :^om  an  Amos,  Hoseah  or  lereniahl  No,  I am  not  advocating  that 

we  shou/l  preach  our  doctrine  on  bjnsy  Bark  Heights  Ave.  but  that  v»e  should 

/ 


iii. 


♦ 


־be  active  again. 


is  the  most  important  man  you  have  met?  The  one  who 
is  approaching  us  now  for  I do  not  know  if  I shall  ever  meet  another,  -iflaox 


is  the  most  important  minute  of  your  life?  This  minute  for  who  knows  how 
long  a stay  on  earth  has  been  granted  me,  by  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He? 
This  must  be  0\1r  attitude  toward  life  aww^r ה»»■ י■  otyi  this  gives  us  a 


purpose.  Like  our  ancestors  of  old,  of  whom  we  read  this  morning,  we  too 
must  uproot  the  idols  of  duu^'iiuctinr!:■  which  are  in  the  heart  of  man,  wd  also 


f 

m^גst  destroy  the  images  of  a static  way  of  life /which  are  found  rond  about 


as  we  proclaim 


\1s^and  we  must  broak  down  the  high  places  of  -t-he  false 
the  words  of  the  living  G-od,  the  God  of  Israel,  pnto  all  mankind. 

Amen. 


2//5 
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TEMPLE 


POINTS 


To 


The  Parents 
of 

Temple  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School 
Fall,  195^ 

Winter,  Spring  1955 

1307  Eutaw  Place 
Baltimore  17,  Maryland 


1 


I 


1 


" “?st 

that  the  successes  of  the  past  year  can  oe 

continued. ס ר-4-4 > ר  >^r.nvוet  we  are  a service 

A־־ ־ ״ ־n  "י  tid  ״Speratlon  of 11 ־ 

organization.  We  solicit  the  nerp  assistance  In 

.rwn1'־ppr1־־.tt ״ ־ ,״ ־ss־־t1־״־ 

1'־5•'״SpSts״rrtt1״ “ ״? » sy־;־־t  - -״״f- 

they  d־־־rv״ ־ ־d  tPu־ 

make  our  P.־T.A.  year  GAMSE,  President 


The  Temple  Staff : 

Mr.  Abrah6un  Epstein 
Miss  Lllyan  Browne 
Miss  Sharna  Grossman 
Phones:  La.33567־ 

Ma. 37137־ 

Past  Presidents  of  the  P.-T.A. 

Dr.  Samuel  Friedman 
Mr.  David  Cohn 
Mr.  Maurice  Caplan 

Chairman  of  the  Religious  School  Board: 
Dr.  Samuel  Goldhelm 


P.-T.A.  Officers 

(1955־^195) 


'^'™?“ATHAmEL  OAMSE.  5006  Norwood  Ave.  (7),  1.1.2-5618 

3930  P״״.ll  AV־..  FO.7-1-10 

'״™“׳?Ä'^aOENHEIMER,  620־  Pl.lloo  Ed.,  EO.7-1669 

"'Sr!TiS70ET־TEI1..  535־  Cordell־  Av7--0.4 ״ ,.־S2 

I 

' 5611  Haddo״  A»..  (7),  M4-3153.־ 

־°״ !?SrSÄ"rplS?K607־־  Talbot  Ed., 0.4 ״-lSao 

■'”®!■’™meEICK  GOODMAN,  367־  liberty  Height־  A.־.,  E7-5005.־ 
‘"i?!״I״;rL"pS1707״  De״״ly״  »d. , P3־7-40.־ 

®’“«E^MATOicE  CAPLAN,  3507  Poreat  ParE  Ave.  (16),  LI.7־55- ־ 


With  gratitude 
to 

The  Backbone  of  the  P.-T.A. 

The  Office  and  Staff  of  the  Temple, 

Without  whose  cooperation  there  would  be 
Parent  Teacher's  Association 

& word  from  our  Rabbi : _ _ ! _ ס m a t 

In  greeting  the  °^lg®״^J|tlvely  new' 

do  so  in  the  happy  awareness  that י י® to  our 

organization  has  already  We  look  to  the 

CoSgregatl»■. ״ ־d  ־d־״>tl־״־l  our 

?Sr־״r״S־;Sa־״״ % 5״bl־  Place^l;^^^^ 

Judaism  of  our  synagogue  and  school,  also  tne  0 

W-W-.Ä«  Tioa־♦־  wishes  to  our  !׳-־‘•ז ע ־*•״-י• 

our  homes.  Best  wisnes  ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW 

: s״r:rÄ 

Er£-rL^kr?if־:hhr־L״r־T^־־rr־E1־״10״ 

Mp^f  ?jrr-T'A®°"s?nr;tr1ncepSon^Sil.-T.A. 
membership  of  the  P.  !.*•  . oroeress  of  the 

h -fh'SSb״ 

that  In  the  future  the  P.-t.a.  w1a± 
achievements.  CANTOR  BENJAMIN  GROBANI 

A word  from  the  Religious  School  Principal; 

Any  parent-teacher  organization  exists  sore  J . 

rr^1׳r־־sL^rT5;־'t״^hS3־״j.״״b^ 

to  be  aervad.  Wa  ara  proud  of 
Oheb  Shalom's  P.-T.A.  o*4n4־heT•  aten  forward  In 

new  scholastic  year.  EDWARD  H.  GOLDSTEIN 


Know  Your  Teacher.' 

The  first  step  In  developing  good  parent-teacher  relation- 

'■יי־״- ״ 

of*  youi*  child *3  “tescher• 

״rtonnw  RFr-KER  elKhth  grade  teacher,  13  a senior  majority 
in  Sah  a?^e  University  of  Maryland.  He  13  a counsellor 
S Äitlcs,  working  with  boys  at  summer  camp. 

JESSIE  ETELSON,  fi3לנt  grade  teacher,  Is^a  graduate  of  the 

Maryland  of  Education.  She  has  done 

diploma  from  the  Departmen  substituted  and  taught 

III  '־t  »יי' “ * ־ ־"1''־>» ‘ ״־־ 

1952. 

KURT  FREUDEOTHAI.,  seventh  |'eae  teecher.^hee^a  M^Soctor" 

!Sf 

StlmSe!^^He^Ks°ta^ht  It  Oheb  Shalom  since  1949• 

J.NICE  K.  JhrKrySnd"StSl״Teaciers 

conflrmand,  received  University.  She  taught 

SetSeSTr 

jm,E  B.  GOLDEN,  third ־■־ ־J־ ‘ ־?S'־f,lid4h”f  ־J־.S.'e/־Sp» 

"?'־־«“"־""ל־"־“?־""־'’'■”" 

19*^2. 

MITCHELL  COULD,  ®®venth  grade  teacher,  received  both^hls  B.A. 

and  M.A.  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unlversl  y^  He  ^ ^ o^^ner  at  a- 

Director  at  Oheb  S^ lorn  and  at  Pf  ^^^/Jeachlng  at  Oheb 
nursing  camp  In  Elllcott  City,  ne 
Shalom  since  1951• 


Function  of  the  P.-T.A. 


The  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School  Board  called  a meeting 
aboJ?  e?gh?  years  ago  to  form  Jlfllow,  to 

Sevelif  better"md^3tandll^'betwe4n  parent,  teacher,  and 
child. 

around  the  Religious  School. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  approximately  seven  hundred 
students  in  the  Religious  School? 

u״  P -T  A are  giving  the  parents  of  each  of  these 

children  a copy' of  this  bSLmf  better 

'''״״״ed''״?S‘?hn־U־־^"״״־l ״ ־lv״l־־  participated 
?״’’hv^thelr  children;  that  they  may  become  more  familiar 

r V<Hd^rJ^%?״^?s%srntr0f־rhr־K?js^ 

Rillgliua  school  a more  5“th־*T־iple!  Herein 

Sunday  School  and  In  the  hope  that  this  book 

are  many  necessary  dates  and  ^®^®׳  . ^and  that  you  find 

hfia  served  Its  purpose,  that  you  litce  it,  ,י־.- 

£rs^;״ ״ ;־=!a^s־־Sp?Se־r^p11״1־rir;sf  tiSe  It 

goes  to  press. 

The  booKlet ״־ ־talna^much  ^״™““,??rSa'c^P^Kd 

״^!^!"*orthrslstSLorir^BrotherhÄd:  ^We^ are ’ alf worklg 
members  of  tne  öisteinuuu  ״ p _׳r  a works  most  directly 

together  for  the  future;  Temple  Oheb 

with  the  children,  who  represent  the  luture  01  xe1״F 

Shalom. 

support  your  P.-T.״.;  oheb  Shalom  P. -T.j^  Point.  To  Youi. 


««*«* 


P.-T.A.  Helps  Your  Child  At  Religious  School— 

Do  You  Help  P.-T.A.? 

— Quoted  from  the  1953 

SISTERHOOD  DIRECTORY 


PAשL  P.  MILLER,  ninth  grade  teacher,  received 
at  the  State  Teachers  College,  his  B.S.  and  M.A.  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  13  at  present  ״orkl^  on  his  Ph.D. 

He  13  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the 
Baltimore  Junior  College. 

LEONA  MORRIS,  teacher  of  the  tenth  grade  or  Confirmation 
Class  13  very  active  In  the  Temple  Oheb  Shalom  Sisterhood 
Career  Group.  She  received  her  A.B.  at  Goucher  College  and 
hirM^A:  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  She  has  taken  summer 
courses  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Harvard  University,  and 
San  Francisco  State  College,  and  ®^{tension  courses  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  Goucher.  She  has  taught  at  Oheo 
Shalom  slLe  1945•  Miss  Morris  13  Dean  of  Women  and  Instructor 
In  Sociology  at  the  Baltimore  Junior  College. 

Morss  serves  as  Recording  Secretary  for  the  P.־T.A. 

WARREN  S.  POLAND,  fifth  grade  teacher,  ® 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  received  his  B.S.  at  that 
Slierslty!  The  newly  married  Mr.  Poland  has  been  a counsellor 
at  day  camp.  This  Is  his  second  year  at  Oheb  Shalom. 

ARTHUR  L.  ROCKLIN,  fourth  grade  teacher,  was 
Temole  Oheb  Shalom.  He  Is  a pre-law  student  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  has  had  two  years  experience  at  s^er  camp. 

This  Is  his  second  year  at  Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School. 
Roikn^rparIn?fhLe  always  been  active  In  the  Temple  ana  he, 
himself,  in  the  Youth  Groups. 

LEROSE  SACKERMAN,  third  grade  teacher, י י®®  ® 

.nS-־t־״r  Temple  ־rs״־l״־־on־. 

In  the  Religious  School  for  twenty-three  years. 

־SÄ-eeS:־ ־ ״־  . e״״־־״״־ 

at  day  camp. 


nt  Hooklns.  He  has  taught  In  the  Baltimore  County  ^bl 
Schools  for  the  past  four  years  and  at  Oheb  Shalom  for  the 

past  two  years. 

FLORENCE  A.  HOROWITZ,  fifth  grade  received  her  B. A. 

at  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  ^he  teaches  at 
the  Dundalk  Elementary  School.  This  Is  her  third  year 
Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School. 

at  day  camps. 

ir״fe‘  äj? ״ ־  ?i  iS^i; 

?r־!Ki״r־״rTrrp־“pjr?i 

Belig  active  In  any  form  of  Temple  activity,  Mrs.  Klotzman 
ן־ו  ^Past  President  of  the  Sisterhood.  She  Is  a graduate  of 
the  Maryland  State  Teachers  College;  she 
coursed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  after  school 
demonstration  classes  In  nursery  school  work. 

ARTHUR  LITOFSKY,  sixth  grade  teacher,  received  his  B.o.  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  Is  now  a medical  student  at 
that  University. 

RfiMDRA  TIIBIN  second  grade  teacher  and  a Conflrmand  of 

TPmflf  oüeÄio«!  ־ • ״t״־«■״‘  « 

She^has  been  a counsellor  at  day  camp.  Her  ״other  has  been 
opi-ivf»  In  Teraole  activities,  serving  on  the  Religious  School 
Board,  serving  as  Treasurer  of  the  Temple  Sisterhood,  and,  In 
fact,  helping  found  the  present  P.-T.A. 

JOSEPH  J.  MARCUS,  eighth  grade  teacher.  Is  the  new  Scout 
Master  for  the  Temple  Oheb  Shalom  Boy  Scout  Troop.  ^®  , ״ ״ 

deceived  his  B.S.  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  M-S 

arihe  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  Is  a chemical  englnee 
with  the  Army  Chemical  Corps. 

ANNA  BELLE  MILLER,  Merit  Class  teacher,  received  her  B.S.  In 
Education  at  the  State  Teachers  College  and  teaches  In  the 
fourth  grade  In  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools. 


P.-T.A. 

Calendar 

of 

Important  Events 

CALENDAR  OF  IMPORTANT  DATES  FOR  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  195^55־ 

Thursday,  Oct. 7 — Day  of  Atonement  Children's  Service,  12:30  P. M. 
Saturday,  Oct. 16 — Children's  Harvest  Service 

Tuesday,  Oct. 19 — Consecration  of  Kindergarten  Children  (Feast  of 

Conclusion) 

Sunday,  Dec. 19 — Chanukah  Celebration 

Sundays  Dec. 26  and  Jan. 2 — Religious  School  closed  for  mid-winter 

vacation. 

Sunday,  April  3 — Children's  Model  Seder 

Sunday,  April  10 — Religious  School  Passover  vacation 

Sunday,  May  22 — Closing  of  Religious  School  and  Annual  P.-T.A. 

picnic. 

Please  note:  Birthday  blessings  are  offered  for  our  children 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month  from  October  through  June. 

On  Saturdays,  November  6,  December  4,  February  5>  March  5, 
and  April  2,  special  Children's  Services  for  the  7th  through  the 
10th  grades  will  be  held  In  the  Temple. 

P.-T.A.  BOARD  MEETING  DATES: 

The  executive  board  meetings  are  usually  held  at  8:15  P.M.  In 
the  library  of  the  William  Rosenau  Building. 

Promptness  Is  requested.' 

Tuesday,  October  5 1954 ״ 

Tuesday,  December  7,  1954 
Wednesday,  Ma.-ch  2,  1955 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1955 

REGULAR  P.-T.A.  MEETING  DATES: 

The  regular  P.-T.A.  meetings  begin  at  7:30  P.M. , unless  other- 
wise  notified,  with  a half  an  hour  Interval  scheduled  before  8:00 
P.M.  during  which  time  parents  are  Invited  to  meet  the  teachers 
and  to  discuss  any  matters  that  might  concern  them.  Not  many 
conscientious  parents  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunlty .' 

Sunday,  November  14,  1954--Receptlon  In  honor  of  new  members 
Sunday,  January  30,  1955־־Flfth  annual  Supper  Meeting,  7 P.M. 
Sunday,  March  20,  1955 — Annual  Spring  Dance,  8:30  P.M. 

Sunday,  April  3,  1955 — Closing  meeting 


For  further  Information  concerning  these  events,  consult 


SYLVIA  SANDBERG,  Kindergarten  teacher,  has  had  two  children 
confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  She  has  been  active  on  the 
Temple  Sisterhood  Board.  This  Is  her  fifth  year  at  Oheb 
Shalom  Religious  School.  At  present  she  13  teaching  at  the 
Talmudlcal  Academy  and  In  summer  13  head  counsellor  at  a girls' 
camp. 

LOIS  SCHNYDMAN,  third  grade  teacher,  received  her  B.A.  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  She  13  a teacher  at  the  Robert 
Poole  Jr.  High  School  In  Baltimore.  This  13  her  second  year  at 
Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School. 

RUTH  R.  STRASBURGER,  fourth  grade  teacher,  was  formerly  a 
kindergarten  teacher  in  public  school.  She  has  a fine  religious 
backgrovmd,  and  her  daughter  was  confirmed  at  Temple  Oheb 
Shalom.  This  Is  her  fifth  year  of  teaching  In  the  Religious 
School. 

ANTOINETTE  RITA  TAFT-LOVITT,  first  grade  teacher,  was  con- 
firmed  at  Temple  Oheb  Shalom,  and  has  been  teaching  there  for  ten 
years.  She  has  attended  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  and  at 
present  18  working  for  her  degree  there.  She  has  taken  additional 
courses  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art.  She  has  headed  the  music 
department  at  a girls'  camp,  and  been  a director  at  the  Jewish 
Educational  Alliance.  She  has  sung  leading  roles  with  the  Chicago 
and  Columbia  Opera  Companies,  and  Is  now  a private  piano  teacher. 


***** 


The  Annual  Art  Contest 

Each  year  the  P.-T.A.  sponsors  an  Annual  Art  Contest.  All 
children  of  the  Religious  School  are  Invited  to  submit  entries. 

This  year's  contest  will  be  held  from  j£u:.9־Peb.6,  1955• 

The  drawings  submitted  must  typify  Jewish  life,  whether  of  the 
past,  present,  or  future.  They  must  be  original  and  must  be 
done  this  year.  Any  medium  may  be  used  for  painting  or  drawing. 

Each  child  will  be  given  a set  of  specific  rules  concerning 
the  contest.  The  contest  will  be  judged  according  to  four 
grade  groupings,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  In  each  group. 

Judges  will  be  announced  at  a later  date.  All  pictures  will  be 
exhibited. 

Look  for  further  reminders  concerning  the  Art  Contest  posted 
around  Religious  School  and  In  your  Temple  Topics.  Won't  you 
parents  encourage  this  artistic  endeavor? 


P.-T.A.  Committees 


Committee  of  Class  Mothers 

Head  of  Class  Mothers;  . 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BERNSTEIN;  3930  Duvall  Ave.  (16),  FO.T-l'HU 

MrI^'^'PhILIP^'A'ARONSON . 5000  Norwood  Aye.  (7),  FO.7-6755 
MRS.  LOUIS  BERLIN,  3^00  Alto  Rd.  (16), 

MRS.  BERNARD  NORWITZ,  4020  Grantly  Rd.,  FO. 71230־ 

Extra-curricular  Activities  Committee 

MRST^MsMiCK  GOODMAN,  3627  Liberty  Heights  Ave.,  FO. 75005־ 
Head  of  Dramatics; 

MRS.  FREDERICK  GOODMAN 

Hc&d  of  D8nci-ngs  /רc^  oa  11  ^011רר 

MRS.  CARLTÖN  GERmiNE,  6314  Pearce  Ave.  (15),  RO. 4-0124 

Head  of  Arts  and  Crafts; 

MRS.  DANIEL  SPEÖTOR,  ^007ל  Talbot  Rd.,  M0.4--1880 
Committee  members; 7 ׳ 

MRS.  PHILIP  AARONSÖN,  5OOO  Norwood  *ve.  (7),  P0.7־b755 
GEORGE  ZALLER,  3Ö25  Granada  Ave.  (7),  ^3903־ 

CHARLES  GINSBERG,  3719  Bartwood  Rd. , R0.4-32b3 
MARCUS  BOYER,  3637  Dolfleld  Blvd.,  LI. 2-9008 
HERMAN  CORNBLATT,  5012  Sunset  Rd.,  LI. 2-0379 
PHILIP  BROWN,  4507  Bonner  Rd.,  FO. 75471־ 

SIDNEY  PISH,  4206  Ridgewood  Ave.,  FO. 71001־ 

LEO  KLEIN,  638  W.  North  Ave.,  LA. 34560־ 

JOHN  WILNER,  6317  Ivymount  Rd. , RO. 4-0945 
FRED  L.  HOFFMAN,  2309  Ashburton  St.,  LO. 6-5010 
ALBERT  M.  FRIENDLICH,  3937  Duvall  Ave.,  FO. 73479־ 


MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 


Committee  for  Children's  P.־T.A.  Dances 

MRS.^PHILII'  ARRONSON,  5000  Norwood  Ave  (7),  FO. 76755־ 
Committee  member;  ^ 1 ״ ״! 

MRS.  CriAftliS  ÖINSMRG,  3719  Bartwood  Rd. , RO.  4-3263 

Program  Committee 

MR?'"SAMUE׳t־BERNSTEIN , 3930  Duvall  Ave. 

MR.  WILLIAM  AGETSTEIN,  5325  Cordelia  Ave., (15),  MO. 4-4752 

Overall  Coordinator;  .  3 • , ״  goon 

MRS.  NORMAN  BLOCK,  5514  Jo  Ann  Drive.  OL. 36290־ 


extra-curricular  ACTIVITY  DATES: 

On  alternate  Sundays  the  children  of  the  Religious  School  are 
offered  courses  In  Ball  Room  Dancing,  advanced  and  beginner  3 
classes,  taught  by  the  Ted  Cochell  Studios  for  Dancing;  Dramatics, 
Instructed  by  the  Children's  Experimental  Theatre  under  Miss 
Constance  DeBaer;  and  Arts  and  Crafts  taught  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Peper  from  the  Maryland  Institute.  The  fee  Is  $15  for  the  year. 
Dessert  and  drinks  are  furnished  by  the  P.-T.A.  sponsors  Immediately 
at  the  close  of  school.  The  classes  run  from  12:30  until  2:00  P.M. 

Parents  will  be  notified  If  there  Is  a change  of  date. 

October  10,  1954  February  6,  1955 

October  24,  1954  February  20,  1955 

November  7,  1954  March  6,  1955 

December  5,  1954  March  13,  1955 

December  12,  1954  March  27,  1955 

January  9,  1955  April  17,  1955 

January  23,  1955  April  24,  1955 

May  8,  1955 


******************************** 


Temple  Oheb  Shalom  P.-T.A. 
requests  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  Eighth  Annual  Religious  School  Picnic 


to  be  held  on 


Sunday,  May  22,  1955 


f I 

■^1 


Leakln  Park 


*************************** 


t 


Dance  Committee 
Chairman; 

MR.  WILLIAM  AGETSTEIN,  5325  Cordelia  Ave.,  MO. 4-4752 
Committee  members; 

MR.  AND  MRS.  NORMAN  BLOCK,  3514  Jo  Ann  Drive,  OL. 36290־ 

MR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID  COHN,  4005  Kathland  Avenue,  FO. 77700־ 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CARLTON  GERMAINE,  6314  Pearce  Ave.,  RO. 4-0124 
MR.  AND  MRS.  HAROLD  REES,  5709  Rockspring  Rd.,  MO. 4-1726 
MR.  AND  MRS.  MELVIN  GOLDPEIN,  5317  Bosworth  Ave.,  PO. 78739־ 
MR.  AND  MRS.  SIDNEY  KAUFMAN,  3504  Jo  Ann  Drive,  OL. 36421־ 

Picnic  Committee 
ChalrmanT 

MR.  CHARLES  GUGOENHEIMER,  6202  Pimlico  Rd.,  FO. 71669־ 
Committee  members; 

MR.  JOSEPH  HENRIQUES,  2700  Violet  Ave.,  FO. 77341־ 

MR.  DANIEL  SPECTOR,  2607  Talbot  Rd. , MO. 41880־ 

MR.  HOWARD  SCHLESINGER, JR. , 2516  Linden  Ave.,  LA. 38198־ 

MR.  DAVID  COHN,  4005  Kathland  Ave.,  PO. 77700־ 

MR.  PHILIP  AARONSON,  5000  Norwood  Ave.,  PO. 76755־ 

MR.  SOL  ELLENSON,  2713  Mt.  Holly  St.,  FO. 75604־ 

MR.  SAMUEL  PERL,  3707  Dennlyn  Rd.,  PO. 74023־ 

Chairman  of  P. -T. A. -Brotherhood  Breakfasts: 

MR.  SAMUEL  BERNSTEIN,  3930  Duvall  Ave.  (16),  PO. 71410־ 

Editor  of  '׳Temple  Oheb  Shalom  P. -T.A.  Points"  and  Cover; 
MRS.  NATHANIEL  GAMSE,  5006  Norwood  Ave.  (7),  LI. 25618־ 


****** 


Publicity  Committee 
Chairman; 

MRS.  WILLIAM  AGETSTEIN,  5325  Cordelia  Ave.  (15),  MO. 44752־ 
Committee  members; 

MRS.  ABRAHAM  KING,  5333  Cordelia  Ave.,  PO. 72166־ 

MRS.  PAUL  LEVIN,  5314  Liberty  Heights  Ave.,  MO. 44311־ 

Hospitality  Committee 
chairman : 

MRS.  ABRAHAM  D.  SHAW,  6810  Cross  Country  Blvd.(15),  RO. 40399־ 
C0“Chsinnsr1  * 

MRS.  benjamin ״GROBANI,  2405  Linden  Ave.  (17),  LA. 33974־ 

Committee  members : 

MRS.  SAMUEL  GOLDHEIM,  2603  Talbot  Rd.  (16).  PO. 74286־ 

MRS.  MILTON  BROWN,  3922  Rosecrest  Ave.  (15),  RO. 40168־ 

MRS.  SYDNEY  C.  BLUMENTHAL,  JR.,  6321  Pearce  Ave.  (15),  RO. 43151־ 
MRS.  LEONARD  SACKERMAN,  Alhambra  Apts.  (17),  LA. 33583־ 

Art  Contest  Committee 
Chairman ; 

MRS.  PAUL  LEVIN,  5314  Liberty  Heights  Ave.  (7),  MO. 44311־ 
Committee  members: 

MRS.  JACK  WILLEN,  3616  Wabash  Ave.  (15),  FO. 74874־ 

MRS.  HOWARD  CAPLAN,  2908  Fendall  Rd.  (7),  Mo. 41889־ 

Refreshment  Committee 
Chairman; 

MRS.  DAVID  HIMELPARB,  4008  Bareva  Rd. , FO. 72078־ 

Chairman  of  Annual  Supper  Meeting 
MRS.  SOL  ELLENSON,  2713  Mt.  Holly  St.,  PO. 75604־ 

Chairman  of  Regular  Meetings; 

MRS.  HOWARD  SCHLES'lNGE^t,  JR.  , 2516  Linden  Ave.,  LA. 38198־ 
Chairman  of  P. ־T.A.  Institutes: 

MRS.  MANUEL  HYATT,  Marlboro  Apts.  (17),  MA. 34300־ 

Chairman  of  Faculty  Suppers  and  Lvmcheon ; 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOSEPH  HENRIQUES,  2700  Violet  Aven. , PO. 77341־ 
Committee  members : 

MR.  MILTON  BRoVN, "5522  Rosecrest  Ave.  (15)  RO. 40168־ 

MRS.  WALTER  LAUPHEIMER,  6208  Winner  Ave.  (15),  RO. 42322־ 

MRS.  HOWARD  CAPLAN,  2908  Fendall  Rd.  (7),  MO. 41889־ 

MRS.  FRANK  KLEIN,  3715  W.  Cold  Spring  Lane  (15),  FO. 77938־ 

MRS.  LEONARD  ROSENBERG,  5OO7  Forest  Park  Ave.,  LI. 22065־ 

MRS.  BERNARD  BALSER,  3306  Tioga  Parkway,  MA.3־1525־W 
MR.  ALBERT  COHEN,  5603  Wesley  Ave.,  FO. 74068־ 


Excerpts  from  the  sermon  ״Living  With  Our  Children" 
given  by  Rabbi  Lehman  on  September  llj  195^• 

the  place  of  upbringing  and  character  building  13  In  the 

home  with  the  parents  as  the  determining  factors.  Good  citizens, 
happy  lives,  sound  and  adiJusted  personalities  are  formed  within 
the  family  unit  amid  love,  affection,  and  devoted  Interest.... 
the  entire  orientation  of  parents  toward  children  is  of  Immediate 
consequence  and  13  extremely  relevant  to  the  calendar  of  our 

religious  activities The  children  who  attend  our  school  are 

Indeed  fortunate  for  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  confronted 
with  the  best  of  everything  In  order  to  further  the  learning 
process.  It  Is  our  aim  to  make  religious  school  a most  pleasant 
experience  for  the  youngsters  by  giving  them  the  best  teachers 
available,  the  finest  In  supervision,  the  most  modern  In 
techniques,  the  newest  and  most  promising  In  materials.  We  teach 
our  children  a little  of  everything  which  comes  under  the  heading 
of  ״Jewish"  and,  coupled  with  this,  we  try  to  point  out  to  them 
that  learning  of  ones  people  In  fellowship  and  friendship  can  be 
fun.  For  the  two  and  a half  hours  that  we  have  your  children 
every  Sunday  morning  we  try  to  reach  them  with  the  essence  of 
Judaism,  to  make  them  aware  of  what  It  means  to  be  a Jew.... but 
without  the  help  of  the  parents,  and  their  enthusiastic  support, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  teach  the  children  a love  for  their  religion, 

much  less  an  understanding  of  It The  parents  should  express 

enough  Interest  to  ask  the  child  pertinent  questions  regarding 
his  studies  of  the  morning.  What  has  been  learned,  what  songs 
were  sung,  what  was  the  story  told  by  the  rabbi,  what  games  were 
played  In  the  class  room,  who  were  the  personalities  discussed, 
what  are  the  projects  contemplated  for  the  future  months?.... 

What  can  we  accomplish  If  we  teach  of  the  beauty  of  the  Seder, 
the  Joy  of  Chanukah,  the  significance  of  Purlm  If  these  festivals 
are  treated  lightly,  or,  perhaps,  even  Ignored  In  the  home.  Only 
as  parent  works  In  harmony  with  the  religious  school  can  we  bring 
an  awareness  of  Jewish  responsibility  to  the  child....  At  least 
one  Sunday  a month  the  lower  grades  will  be  brovight  together  for 
a children's  service  here  In  the  Sanctuary.  The  older  classes 
will  be  asked  to  attend  a series  of  six  Sabbath  morning  se^lces 

throiighout  the  religious  school  year we  will  trv  to  duplicate, 

with  newly  written  responses,  the  atmosphere  of  the  adult  divine 
services. .. .only  as  parents  are  active  participants  In  their 
religious  duties,  only  when  they  are  In  a cooperative  mood  can 
we  hope  to  Instill  within  the  children  a true  understandir^  of 
their  faith.... only  as  parents  and  school  or  Temple  work  together 
can  we  build  a future  for  our  faith  which  Is  based  on 

and  their  attitude  toward  us we  will  ^ave  a hand  In  fosterl^ 

devout  citizens,  observing  Jews  and  an  educated  laity  as  part  of 
Oheb  Shalom  Congregation. 


J 


I 
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Provisional  Class  Mother  List 
(195't1955־) 


The  duties  of  a class  mother  are  to  keep  the  parents  In  her 
class  ut)  to  date  on  all  Important  P.-T.A.  events;  to  attend  meet 
Ings  when  possible;  and  to  assist  her  grade  teacher  when  needed, 
particularly  at  the  Regular  Meetings. 


Class  Mother 

HIIiPORL  CAPLAN,  3909  Clarlnth  Rd.  (15). 3537 ״ 

ALVIN  FISHER,  3656  Forest  Garden  Aye.  (7),  O^n-tSO-R 
JULIUS  PINTVUK,  4001  Wabash  Ave.  (15), 

ALBERT  KINO,  5333  Cordelia  Ave.  (15),  F0.7210־b 
BERNARD  B.  BALSER,  3306  Tioga  Parkway,  ^.3-1525־w 
SOLOMON  SANDLER,  640?  Laurel  Drive,  HU. 63941־ 

ALBERT  C.  THALER,  362?  Forest  Hill  Rd. , Owyn-205 
CHARLES  DAVIS,  2918  Forest  Glen  Ave.,  M0-^527״־ 

LAWRENCE  OOLDBLOOM,  6309  Wirt  Ave.  (15), 

MANFRED  MANN,  2908  Forest  Glen  Ave.,  M9-(f°°22־ 

MARGERY  B.  CANTER.  3312  Oreenvale  Rd.  (b),  OT.b-712& 
HARRY  I.  KAPLAN,  82?  Light  St.  (30),  SA. 72648־ 

HENRY  REINHARD,  3416  Garrison  Blvd.  (15),  LI. 2-030^ 
CHARLES  SILVER,  4005  Bowers  Ave.,  LI. 27616־ 

LIONEL  BLACK,  4005  Bareva  Rd.  (15),  ?50^*'^’־ 

WALTER  LAUPHEIMER,  6208  Winner  Ave.  (15),  RO. 42322־ 

SOL  ELLENSON,  2713  Mt.  Holly  St.  (16),  ?0.75604־ 

JOSEPH  HENRIQUES,  2700  Violet  *ve.  (15),  F0.71^73־ 

MILTON  BROWN,  3822  Rosecrest  Ave.  (15), 

STANLEY  FISHER,  5000  Hampshire  Ave.  (7),  ?0.77571־ 

FRANK  KLEIN,  3715  W.  Cold  Spring  Lane  (15),  ?0.7793־» 
MORTON  WOLFSON.  5813  Gist  Ave.  (15),  !'1123021־ 

ELWOOD  FINK,  3804  Glen  Ave.  (15),  ?0*^2709־ 

JESSE  DAVIS,  4200  Newbern  Aye.  (15),  !'!•21824ד 

HOWARD  SCHLESINGER, JR. , 2516  Linden  Ave.  (17),  LA. 3019־» 

MANUEL  HYATT,  Marlboro  Apts.  (17),  MA. 34300־ 

MENDEL  WEIS,  3104  Leighton  Ave. , W .37932־ 

ISADOR  LEVIN,  4033  Bonner  Rd.  (1°),  ?0.70325־ 

LEO  HODGES,  3708  Milford  Mill  Rd.  (7),  OL. 34070־ 

DAVID  GILDEN,  2204  Roslyn  Ave.  (!6),  ?0.70090־ 

CHARLES  GINSBERG.  3719  Bartwood  «8.  (15),  RO. 43263־ 
GEORGE  ZALLER,  3825  Granada  Ave.  (7),  MO. 43903־ 

ALBERT  COHEN,  5603  Wesley  Ave.,  FO. 74060־ 

DAVID  KAUFMAN,  4907  Edgemere  Ave.  (!5(  ״ °!9י־2־!'! . י 
SAMUEL  SMITH,  3903  Cold  Spring  Lane  (15),  «0.4730־» 

ALEC  ARENSON,  4009  Grantley  Rd.  (p) , «925!9־ י ־ 

WILL  MYERS,  3518  Ellamont  Rd.  (15),  MO. 43575־ 


־MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 


Grade 


Xa 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 

5. 

6. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
7. 
7. 

7. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
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10. 
10. 
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FOR  THE  HOME  OBSERVANCE  OF  CH^NUKO 


WHAT  IS  CHANUKO?  Chanuko  moans  ״{dedication,"  It  is  also  called 
the  Feast  of  LlihnsTr  Feast  of  Dedication,  According  to  the  Hebrew 
Calendar,  it  be,p.ns  on  the  25th  of  Kislev,  which  corresponds  usually  to 
a day  in  the  month  of  December,  Chanuko  celebrates  the  great  victory  ^ 
won  by  the  Jews  in  165  B0C־E.  on  the  25th  of  Kislev  over  the  pagan  Syrians 
whose  king  was  the  mad  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  Kislev,  exactly  three  years  before  the  ^ctory, 
that  the  pagans  desecrated  the  Holy  Temple,  They  poured  refuse  an 
swine  blood  over  the  altar  and  for  three  years  it  vjas  a desolate,  pollutea, 

deserted  shrine. 


But  during  those  three  years  the  groat  battles  for  religious  freedom, 
the  first  in  the  recorded  history  of  mankind,  were  fought  by  the  Jews 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  the  mighty  warrior  Judas  Maccabeus  and 
his  repiarkable  brothers o At  last  the  Jews  w.re  triumphant  and  on  the 
same  day,  three  years  after  the  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  Judas 
Maccabeus  and  the  people  cleansed  and  reconsecrated  the  sanctuary. 


The  whole  Western  World  is  in  debt  to  the  Maccabean  sacrifice  for 
religious  liberty.  This  victory  made  possible  the  belief  in  One  Qod  and 
the  ethical  ideals  of  all  the  Western  religions. 


are  kindled  in  the  Jewish 
are  conducted.  The 
two  on  the  second  day, 


Chanuko  is  observed  for  eight  days.  Candles 
home  and  in  the  synagogue  on  the  day  when  services 
candles  are  lighted  at  dusk,  one  on  the  first  oay, 
and  so  on,  until  the  eighth  day. 


Why  eight  days?  The  poetic  reason  for  the  eight  cays  celebration  is 
based  on  the  desecrated  Temple.  Great  was  their  sorrow  to  find  only  one 
jar  of  oil  that  was  ritually  pure  and  usable  for  the  internal  Lieht,  it 
seemed  impossible  for  this  little  j^.r  of  oil  to  provide  enough  fuel  for 
eight  days.  Eight  days  were  required  in  which  to  prepare  fr..sh,  pure  oil. 
You  couldn't  get  the  oil  ready  in  less  time.  Lo  and  behold,  this  little 
iar  of  oil  which  they  thought  might  last  at  best  a day  or  two,  someh  w, 
and  ]miraculously  enough,  sufficed  for  the  necessary  eight  ays. 


CH/.NUKO  CUSTOMS 

1,  i^ile  th^  lights  are  burning,  after  the  prayers  are  recited,  ti1f»s 
are  distributed,  games  are  played.  No  work  is  done,  just  fun, 
while  the  Chanuko  lights  burn. 


Give  the  children  a gift  each  night.  Let  the  gift  be  very  modest 
the  first  night,  a little  more  elaborate  the  next  night  and  so  on 
until  the  best  and  finest  gift  is  bestowed  on  the  eighth  night. 

The  popular  Chanuko  game  is  spinning  a little  top  or  "Dreidel"  • 
with  Hebrew  lettering.  The  stake  is  candies  or  nuts.  The  four 
sides  of  thG  drcidel  contain  letters  as  follows;  "Nun 
"Gimmel"  or  G,  "He"  or  H,  "Shin"  or  Sh,  If  the  top  falls  mth 
the  "Nun"  upipermost  then  the  spin  means  nothing  (nisht);  if  the 
"Gimmel"  is  on  top,  then  the  player  has  won  all  (ganz);  if  the 
"H"  is  on  top,  then  the  player  wins  half  (halb);  and  if  tne  ohm 
shows,  the  player  loses  (stell  or  shlecht). 

Special  food  for  Chanuko  is  eith^.r  ehecse  pancakes  or  cheese  puddin 
or  other  cheese  delicacies. 


2, 

3. 


U, 
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54  Singing  is  always  joyful*  This  festival  has  many  lovely  hymns 
associated  with  it#  Many  songs  have  been  written  in  celebration 
of  Chanuko*  Perhaps  the  most  inspiring  is  the  hymn  ”Rock  of  Ages#” 
The  words  are  reprinted  here  and  the  music  may  be  found  in  The 
Union  Hyrrmal,  on  page  207# 


Kindling  now  the  holy  lamps. 
Priests  approved  in  suffering, 
Purified  the  nation* s shrine. 
Brought  to  God  their  offering; 
And  His  courts  surrounding 
Hear,  in  joy  abounding. 

Happy  throngs, 

Singing  songs 

With  a mighty  sounding# 


Rock  of  Ages,  let  our  song 
Praise  Thy  saving  power; 

Thou,  amidst  the  raging  foes, 
Wast  our  sheltering  tower# 
Furious,  they  assailed  us,  but■ 
Thine  arm  availed  us. 

And  Thy  word 

Broke  their  sword 

VRien  our  own  strength  failed  us, 


Children  of  the  martyr-race. 

Whether  free  or  fettered. 

Wake  the  echoes  of  the  songs 
Where  ye  may  be  scattered. 

Yours  the  message  cheering 
That  the  time  is  nearing 
Which  will  see 
All  men  free. 

Tyrants  disappearing# 

For  additional  Ghanuko  songs,  see  index  page  58U  in  Union  I^nnnal, 

6#  Kindle  the  lights  each  night  as  directed  and  conclude  the  happy 
ceremony  with  the  songs  recommended#  Use  the  menorah  or  Chanuko 
lamp  which  you  can  purchase  at  the  temple,  or  make  one  yourself# 
Chanuko  is  the  great  reminder  of  democracy’s  highest  ideal  — the 
freedom  of  each  man  to  worship  God  as  he  desires.  It  reminds  us 
of  Judaism’s  noblest  contribution  to  the  world— the  worship  of  God 
through  a life  of  righteousness,  love  and  peace# 

CHANUKO  HOME  SERVICE  — On  the  first  night  of  Chanuko,  at  dusk,  place 
one  canäle  at  extreme  right  of  the  Chanuko  lamp#  In  your  hand  you  hold 
the  lighted  ”shamos”  or  kindling  candle#  The  father  usually  conducts  this 
ceremony,  but  the  honor  may  be  given  to  others  as  the  family  wishes#  All 
are  gathered  near  the  lamp# 

On  each  of  the  eight  nights  at  dusk,  before  dinner  is  served,  this 
ceremony  takes  place.  On  the  first  night  one  candle  plus  the  shamos 
candle,  and  so  on  until  the  eighth  night  when  there  are  eight  candles  plus 
the  Bhamos  candle#  There  is  usually  a special  niche  in  the  center  of  the 
Menorah  in  which  the  lighted  shamos  candle  is  placed  after  kindling  the  other 
candles# 


PRAYERS  — Traditional  prayers  are  recited  when  each  candle  is 
lighted#  Tiie  following  prayers  arc  repeated  each  night; 

Boruch  ato  adond elohenu  melech  ho-olom  asher  kid’shonu  b'mitsvosov 
v’tsivonu  I’hadlik  nor  shel  Chanuko#  Praised  Be  Thou,  0 Lord,  Our  God, 
Who  has  commanded  us  to  kindle  the  lights  of  Chanuko# 


Boruch  ato  adonoi  elohenu  melech  ho-olom  she-oso  nisim  la-avosenu 
bayomim  ho-hem  baz’man  haze#  Praised  Be  Thou,  0 Lord,  Our  God,  Who  didst 
perform  miracles  for  our  forefathers  in  those  days  gone  by  and  in  our  own  day# 

(On  the  first  night  only,  wo  also  say  the  "shahecheyonu"  blessing,  as  follows:) 

Boru«h  ato  adonoi  elohenu  melech  ho-olom  shehecheyonu  v’kiy’monu 
v*higi-onu  laz’man  haze#  Praised  Be  Thou,  0 Lord.  Our  God,  King  of  the 
Universe,  who  hast  permitted  us  to  bo  present  at  this  happy  time# 

In  addition,  the  following  prayers  are  suggested  for  each  of  the  eight  candles; 

The  servant  Light,  or  shamos  ( every  evening)  — As  one  candle  may  kindle 
many  others  and  yet  lose  none  of  its  own  lighi’,  so  Judaism  has  kindled  the 
light  of  truth  for  many  religions  in  many  lands  and  still  shines  brightly 
through  the  ages# 


> 


f 


The  First  Day  The  first  light  tells  of  Him  whose  first  command 
was,  "Let  there  be  light."  The  darkness  of  idol  worship  was  scattered 

when  Israel  brought  radiant  knowledge  of  one  Ood,  "I  am  the  first  and  I 

am  the  last,"  saith  the  Lord« 

The  Second  Day  --  The  second  is  the  light  of  the  Torah.  Israel's 
book  of law  has  brought  learning  and  truth  to  the  whole  western  world, 

"Thy  commandment  is  a lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a light  unto  my  path#" 

The  Third  Day  — The  third  is  the  light  of  justice.  No  nation  can 

endure  which  is  unjust  whether  to  the  strong  or  the  weak,  "Justice, 

Justice  Shalt  thou  follow,"  was  the  grandest  commandment  of  Moses,  our 
teacher. 

The  Fourth  Day  — The  fourth  is  the  light  of  mercy.  Cruelty  hardens 
the  heart  and  destroys  friendship,  "Do  justice  and  love  mercy"  was  the 
teaching  of  Micah,  the  prophet. 

The  Fifth  Day  — The  fifth  is  the  light  of  holiness.  Purity  of 
thought,  nobility  of  action  makes  all  of  life  sacred.  The  challenge  to 
man  to  rise  to  his  sublime  liighcst  is  expressed  in  the  Bible,  "Ye  shall  be 
holy;  for  I,  The  Lord  your  God,  am  holy," 

The  Sixth  Day  — The  sixth  is  the  light  of  love.  When  the  love  which 
our  parents  give  us  makes  all  our  life  beautiful,  we  learn  to  understand 
the  Biblical  words,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  might," 

The  Seventh  Day  — The  seventh  is  the  calm  light  of  patience.  Nothing 
can  be  achieved  in  haste.  The  spreading  tree  and  the  soul  of  man  grow 
slowly  to  perfection.  Thus  sang  King  David,  "Trust  in  the  Lord,  wait 
patiently  for  Him," 

The  Eighth  Day  — The  eighth  is  the  light  of  courage.  Lot  truth  and 
justice  be  your  armor,  and  fear  not,  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  hero  of  Chanuko, 
lived  by  the  words  which  Moses  spoke  to  Joshua,  "Be  strong  and  good  of 
courage," 


CHANUKO  GIFTS  — Chanuko  has  always  been  the  time  for  gift  giving. 

The  giving  of  money,  "Chanuko  gelt"  is  a time  honored  custom.  Many  farailies 
prefer  to  exchange  presents.  Emphasis  may  bo  placed  upon  the  first  and 
last  nights,  with  gifts  of  small  value  being  given  on  the  intervering 
nights.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  give  the  children  a gift,  however 
small,  each  night. 


G/J^iES  — "Pin  the  Candle  on  ^_e  Menorah"  — Take  a large  piece  of 
cardboard  and  make  a menorah,  without  any  candles.  Pin  the  Menorah  on 
the  wall  or  door,  low  enough  for  the  smallest  to  reach.  Then  in  turn  let 
each  one  bo  blindfolded,  and  starting  at  some  distance  away  try  to  pin  the 
candle  in  the  proper  place.  He  who  comes  nearest,  wins  a prize. 


"Hide  the  Flask  of  Oil*  or  "Hide  the  Dreidc-1"  — This  is  a variation 
of  the  "hot  and  cold"  game.  One  person  goes  out  of  the  room.  Another 
hides  the  flask  of  oil  or  drcidcl  somewhere  in  the  room  in  such  a vjay  that 
it  remains  exposed  but  not  immediately  visible.  Then  when  the  person  who 
has  gone  out  comes  in  and  looks  for  the  flask  of  oil  or  dreidol,  the 
company  sings  "Rock  of  Ages",  singing  softly  when  ho  is  far  away  from  it 
and  louder  when  ho  comes  nearer  to  the  hidden  article.  When  he  has  found 
it,  he  has  the  privilege  of  hiding  it  while  someone  else  goes  out. 

When  the  games  are  over,  >jine  (grapcjuico  for  the  young  players)  is 
brought  to  the  tabic,  and  each  one  cracks  his  nuts  and  puts  the  nut  meats 
into  his  glass  of  wine  to  absorb  the  delicious  flavor,  Tliis  is  thv.  time 
for  the  family  to  have  good,  old-fashioned  fun  with  stories,  jokes  and 
singing, 

x-x-x-x-x-x-x-x-x-x-x 

Pleasa  note  that  the  first  candle  will  be  kindled  0n5 
SUNDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  19,  195U. 
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e)  Recital  of  Prayer — If  possible  this  is  to  be  an  original 
prayer  written  by  the  Bar  I^itzvah  with  the  help  of  the  Rabbi;  if  the 
Bar  Mitzvah  is  unwilling  to  attempt  to  write  such  a prayer,  one  will 
be  provided  by  the  Rabbi, 

Ö,  Dress  for  the  Bar  Mitzvah:  It  is  suggested  that  dark  clothing 
and  dark  shoes  be  worn  by  the  Bar  Mitzvah.  Although  it  is  not  custo- 
mary  for  the  men  of  our  Congregation  to  wear  cap  and  "tallis”  during 
the  service,  if  this  is  specially  requested  by  the  members  of  the  Bar 
Mitzvah’ s family,  permission  to  do  so  will  be  granted. 

9•  Arrangements  for  the  use  of  Temple  facilities  for  a Reception, ^ 
”Kiddush”,  Dinner,  etc.,  following  the  Bar  Mitzvah,  must  be  made  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Congregation,  He  will  explain  what 
requirements  must  be  met,  in  accordance  with  the  rulings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  It  is  recommended  that  request  for  the  use  of  such 
facilities  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  conllicting 
requests  which  are  made  to  the  Office,  and  these  must  be  dealt  with 
on  a ”first  come,  first  served”  basis, 

10.  There  are  no  special  financial  obligations  upon  any  family  whose 
son  is  Bar  Mitzvaht  This  privilege  is  available  to  any  affiliate  of 
the  Congregation.  Many  families,  however,  express  gratitude  for  this 
event  through  the  making  of  Thanksgiving  Offerings  to  the  Temple, 
Arrangements  for  this  should  be  made  with  the  Temple  Office, 

11.  Please  Note:  According  to  regulations  of  the  Congregation,  no 
photographs  or  any  recordings  may  be  taken  in  the  Temple  during  a 
worship  service.  If  such  are  desired,  special  arrangements  should  be 
made  with  the  office  to  have  that  done  at  a time  other  than  during 
the  service. 
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bag  dramatics. 


730-8  dance 
8-16  speed 
ffil5-845  food 
8-45-915  grab 


Dancing; 


1- _  Concentric  circles;  "boys  on  outside,  girls  within. 

2- -  Broom  dance;  one  who  hold  broom  when  music  stops  is  out ^ ^ Broom 

3- ־  Girl  on  ־^oy’s  lap;  when  music  stops  all  get  in  this  position* 

Last  ones  to  do  so  are  out.  ^ 

4_-  Cinderella  dance;  put  all  girl  s shoes  in  middle,  pick  up 

shoes  and  dance  with  girls  whose  foot  fits  shoe. 

5--  Musical  chairs;  one  less  than  number  participating. 


Races : 

1- -  inside  foot  of  couples  tied,  must  hop  to  and־־from  a certain  point 

with  wi  nners  getting  prize.  Cord 

2 - Candles  and  matches;  when  starting  toward  finishing  point,  person 
li^ts  candle  and  must  then  carry  it  to  end  without  its  going  out. 

If  it  goes  nut,  must  return  to  place  of  origin.  Candles  and  Matches 

3- -  Couples  walk  to  end  on  newspapers.  Boy  places  paper  on  floor 

for  girl  to  walk  on,  •Always  moves  one  forward.  Newspaper 


Plays; 

1--  Grab  bag  dramatics.  Have  five  paper  feags.  Place  in  ma  each  cf 
them;  Paper,  pencil^  Paper  or  othef  kind  of  plate,  piece  of  chew- 
ing  gum,  1 penny,  cigarette  butt,  1 leaf  from  an  old  calender, 
pencils,  paper,  plages,  pieces  of  chew/inggum,  pennies,  butts, 
and  leafs  from  calenders. 

Speed  Contest; 

Name. ?f*,cheer,^.׳?song.'.^״. laughing  c ontest  .׳.%  •illustrate  cheer  fey^ 
action*׳.^. snecialty  act  .best  blood  curdling  yell .holding  high 
note  bongest  .'.יי.  .face  making,׳.^,  ,make  funniest  noises.'?■•(  total  of  10.) 


Songs ; 


(3  times) 


1 — kKZE  Hinei  ma  tov  . 

28-  John  Brown’s  baby  has  a c/old  upon  its  chest 

So  they  rubbed  it  down  with  camphorated  oil. 

Baby;  rocking  syijibol 
cold;  ta1±  coughjkf  and  wheeze 


chest:  tap  chest 
Camph;  hold  noae 

3--  l‘ve  been  working  on  the  railroad 


Group  game;  Two  teams*  flip  for  heads  and  tails.  One  team  is  ״heads" 
and  the  other  is  "tails".  If  heads  wins,  it  has  to  make  tails  laugh 
and  if  tails  wins,  it  has  to  . ake  heads  laugh,  ^11  v/ays  and  means 
are  O.K,  but  they  must  all  stay  within  a certa4.n  area. 


7 ^ ’ ל / . ־ 

4 ׳, ךr-.  t'.  •'T 
_ / r-  S'־. 


SI  XT' 


׳«״■to  the  parents  of  the  C0NFIR1'1׳ATI0N  class  of  1954-1955• 


In  order  to  Dresent  a full  statement  of  natters  whichrelate  to  the 

Confirmation  year  in  our  Religious  School,  ^ n 

brought  to  the  attention  of  parents  of  ^Ltiön  ' 

is  oSr  hope  that  by  giving  this  information  to  C0nf1rmat10n^^_ 

parents  early  in  the  academic  year,  there  ° “3^״ 

«tandine  of  what  is  expected  of  each  parent,  and  that  arrangeratms 
which  are  made  subsequLt  to  this  “־®^ing  my  be  based  on  the^ill 
a,.naotance  by  every  parent  of  the  entire  program  of  act1v1t,1,.s_. 


1■  ACADEMIC  REC.UTREMENTS  FOR  CONFIRIiATION; 

ו>  To  ha  confirmed  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  class  must  attend 
sindly  morrirg  se^sioL  regularly  from  September  until  Shevuoth. 

(Friday,  May  27.  19??■ ) 

2)  Every  member  of  the  class  must  attend  Saturday 
beginning  Saturday,  November  6th  through  Saturday,  April  30th. 

3)  Every  member  Conf^rmfioryear"^ 081^^11^3 ״  servi^s“^ 

fre^rnla^Ä^?fx!"o:i^rSe;־lassJe־sions;  in  spe״^^^ 

vvhere  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Rabbi,  iate  may 
services  may  be  substituted. 

L)  For  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  ^Qf^the^teacher 

?^^n?rL^1icr^a  JSpfl^^rirfitSL^lJn  ^rom 

Confirmation. 

TI.  ROBES. 

Fnr•  thP  oast  several  years  in  order  to  minimize  costs  for 

hav^bÄn  obtaiLd  from  the  Collegiate  Cap  and  Gown  Company  at  a 
rental  fee  of  approximately  §3.75  for  the  girls  and  §2.75  for  the 

boys. 

III.  SOCIAL  PROGRAM:  (Before  Confirmation) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  parents  of  the  Confirmation 
Class  in  cooperation  with  the  Congregation, ^have^worked^out^ 

?he^parOnts  OOTtribut^f  portLn  and  the' Congregation  has  OPP־״״־ 

in  tL  school  budget  which  are  used  in  part  for  this 
acuv״rand\"rt  for^financing  the  ioint  reception. 

Tn  the  nast  there  has  been  a seni״fornal  dance  for  the  class 
and  a consecration  dinner  held  on  Shevuoth  Eve.  (In  addition,  the 

Rabbi  wishes  the  members  of  the  class  to  aw  wish 

Monday,  February  21st  for  a supper  party  which  he  and  Iirs.  Shaw 

to  have  for  the  members  of  the  class.) 

IV.  JOINT  RECEPTION:  (Following  Confirmation) 

The  Board  of  Religious  School  Cotxiissioners  has  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

״Resolved:  That  it  be  the  policy  of  tho  Religious  School  that 

the  reception  of  the  Confirmation  Class  be  a י 

Droeram  of  social  activities  and  related  expenses  for  the  foro 
going  be  made  known  to  the  parents  of  the  Confirnants  at  the  büfein- 

ning  of  the  school  year." 


I 


✓ 
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For  the  past  six  years  such  joint  receptions  have  been  held  by 
parents  of  the  Confirmation  Class  in  the  Vestry  Rooms  of  the  Temple. 
The  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  this  democratic  way  of  marking  the 
Confirmation  of  boys  and  girls,  has  had  widespread  approval.  All 
three  of  the  Reform  Congregations  of  Baltimore  have  followed  this 
procedure  for  the  past  few  years  and  most  of  the  Reform  Congrega- 
tions  of  the  country  have  adopted  similar  arrangements, 

V,  FINANCIAL: 

It  has  been  customary  to  elect  committees  of  parents  to  work  out 
the  details  for  the  Confirmation  reception,  the  social  activities  and 
the  arrangements  for  robes,  flowers,  pictures,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
customary  to  indicate  to  each  family  what  its  pro-rata  share  of  the 
expenses  will  be.  While  there  is  considerable  variance  in  such 
figures  from  year  to  year,  for  your  guidance  we  list  below  a finan- 
cial  statement  indicating  what  the  financial  obligation  was  in  1954 
by  the  parents  who  participated  in  the  social  program  and  joint 
reception  of  the  class. 

NOTE:  In  any  instance  whore  the  financial  circumstances  of  a family 
are  such  that  such  financial  participation  would  be  a genuine  hard- 
ship,  it  is  understood  that  a representative  of  the  family  will  have 
a confidential  session  with  the  Rabbi  and  make  this  known  to  him. 
Adjustments  will  then  be  made  in  accordance  with  these  facts. 


Centennial  Confirmation  Class 

1953-54 


363.46 


135.CX) 

120.00 

4.62 

24.00 
5.00 

25.00 

40.00 
5.00 


Disbursements 

Confirmation  Dance  May  22  - Vestry 
Catorer-Bluefeld  259  <?50.י 
(inc.  decorations)  Tips  . 

Orchestra-Sid  Cowins-5  Pc. 

Room  Decorations-Committee 

Invitat ions—Jay  Bee  Press  ( Conf .ficguests ; 

Piano  Tuning,  Defont es  & Welman 

Fans  Rental-Atlas  5 ^5.00י  , 

Corsages-Conf  .&dates  40  <1.00^׳  N.Holt(bout .N/C) 

Corsage-Teacher 

Labor-to  Temple 


529.46 


453.00 

12.16 

7.50 

55.00 

1.Ö0 


Consecration  Dinner  June  6 - Vestry 

Caterer-Bluefeld  140  < 423.00 3.00רז 

(inc.  dec.)  Tips 
1 Case  Sherry 

Round  Tables,  Rental-  15  <^^.50 
Gifts  to  Conf.  by  parents  - M.  Caplan 
Ribbon  & Place  Cards-Committee 


447.44 


139.00 
6.00 

160.00 
1.44 

20,00 

116.00 

5.00 


Temple  Services  June  7 

Gowns,  Collegiate  Gown,  New  York 

29  Girls  e3.75 0.75ס- נ 

11  Boys  f^2.75  ■ 30.^2^ 

Ironing-Temple  Maid 

Photographer-David  Goldberg  40  (^4.00 
Mailing  & delivery  of  same 
Palms,  donated  by  Sisterhood 
2 Altar  Urns-N.  Holt 

Sprays-Red  Roses  for  girls-N.  Holt  29  (^4.00 
Teacher  Corsage-N.  Holt 
Baskets  (use  same  as  Reception) 


2192.04 

19.66 

5.76 

^3557.02 


1044.00 

262.50 

25.00 
3 .66 

30.00 
26.88 


Recaption:  June  7-Vestry  & Auditorium  ^ 

Caterer-Bluefeld  35  families  • ■50.00  3-750.00 

Tips  94.00  . 

Florist-N.Holt  35  Baskets  <^7.50 

25  Corsages  Ql.OO  bout. N/C 

Signs  k Charts-Mrs.  J.  Willen 
Fans  for  Vestry-Atlas  Fan  6 ^^5.00 
Jewish  Times-Reception  Announcement  . 

Labor  - Temple  (for  Temple  Services  Reception 
Operating  Expenses,  Mail  etc.  on  Confirmation 


3,325.00 

275.00 

100.00 

50.00 

25.00 


Receipts  __ 

35  Äilies  25  girls-10  boys  <^95.00 

5 Families  4 girls-  1 boy  ©55.00 

Sisterhood  Contribution 
Brotherhood  Contribution 
P-T.A.  Contribution 


r-T.ii.  OOriX/I  iUUO   ג׳ז* ־  rjryc  nn 

Total  Receipts  ^3,7/סט.5׳ 

Balance  divided  and  refund  check  mailed  to  parent s-Sept . 1954  (^2X7.18) 


CONFIRIvUTiCU  י^.  ^ 

Confirmation  is  a privilege  extended  to  10th  graders  by  the  Temp;ie ; ^ 

it  is  a cerefi:uony  not  oniy  denoting  the  end  of  ones  formal  religious  t| 
training  but,  also,  the  acceptance  of  r esponsibiliti  es  incumbent  u- 
pon  all  mature  and  dedicated  Jews. 

Confirmation  is  not  only  an  event  in  the  life-time  of  the  students 
cut  also  in  th  e experiences  of  the  parents.  Therafa'e,  the  rabbis 
urge  that : 

a — parents  int  eie  st  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  class 
b — parents  do  not  hesitate  in  consulting  with  the  rabbis  on  any  point 
in  question 

c — parents  ^are  not  cnl  y th  e scholastic  experiences  of  their  child- 
ren  but  also  their  religious  life,  '■^‘he  rabbis  urge  parents  to 
make  synagogue  worship  a regular  part  of  their  life,  ncu^  and  in  j 
years  to  come  . 

The  rabbis  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  ^onfirmaticn  to  any  child  >^410 
does  not  meet  the  scholastic  and  attendance  requirements  of  the  Con- 
firmation  year,  *hbe  are: 

a — attendance  at  each  Saturj^ay  morning  class  from  November  to  May. 
b — attendance  at  Saturday  moming  services  after  class,  from  Novemb- 
er  t o Av^ay 

c — attendance  each  Sunday  morning  for  class  throu^out  the  religious 
school  year 

d — absences  are  allowed  only  for  reasons  of  illness, 
e — of  the  maximum  number  of  28  Saturday  morning  sessions,  only  three 
may  be  missed  without  ״vritten,  parental  notes  of  explanation. 
f--no  mare  than  three  üunday  mornir^■  sessions  may  be  missed  without 
‘written,  parental  notes  of  explanation. 
g--classes  will  be  tought  by  both  ^b bis: 

Rabbi  Mhaw:  l'Iovembe1^'^'^^^*1J^jj_ary 


Rabbi  Lehman:  February 


Assignments: 

a — Readings:  a lil3־b  of  books  will  be  given  to  the  s tu  dent  s t U׳■!  s  ־ ׳-be  - 
g-mni'Mg  of  the  yq*aT■ ; one  or  more  of  these  must  be  read  by  the  end 
of  January;  titles  and  number  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  ־the 
rabbis. 

b--Reports:  two  reports,  or  essays,  or  papers  are  to  be  written  by 

th  e student  during  the  course  of  study.  The  first . due  not  later 
than  February  1st,  will  deal  wi  th  the  books  assigred  for  reading. 

The  second . due  not  later  than  May  1st,  will  deal  vvith  a larger  and 
more  comprehensive  topic,  assigned  by  the  rabbis, 
c — All  r eparts  ,assays  or  papers  requested  by  the  rabbis  must  be  sub- 
mitted  on  clean,  white  paper,  legibly  written  or  typed, 
d — no  pep  er  will  be  accepted  by  the  rabbis  after  the  above  dajes. 
e — acceptance  of  these  two  papers,  essays  or  reports  are  pre-requisites 
for  Confirmtion. 


׳d^ 


Annual  Subscription 
In  Israel  IL.  2.000 
Abroad  IL.  2.300 
($3  or  £ 1.) 


The  material  contained  in 
t^is  publication  is  authen- 
tic.  Specific  information 
regarding  sources  will  be 
provided  upon  request. 


Price  per  copy 
150  pruta 


15  AVIV,  2524 


600,000  Gather  at  Succoth  for  Pharaoli  Yields,  As  Plague  Strikes 

Trek  to  Canaan  and  Freedom  — 

R AMESES,  15  Aviv,  2524  (since  the  Creation)  and  490  (since  the  SUDDEN  DE 
founding  of  Zoan).—  The  Children  of  Israel  — 600,000  strong,  not  count-  rovn 

ing  the  women  and  children  — are  on  the  move.  Under  the  leadership  of  UlTv  tQYp 
Moses,  the  Man  of  God,  they  are  preparing  to  leave  Egypt,  after  a stay  ״ י יי י 
there  of  over  200  years,  the  last  86  years  of  which  were  spent  in  bitter  rinOT^pnij 


MWSKS  THP.I.S  I'll.lllAWlI: 
'A  BEATEX  MAN  IMHiS  NOT 
OIETATE:  TEBMSr 


By  Our  Correspondent 

THEBES,  15  Aviv.  — Moses’  oft-repeatetl  plea  to  Pha- 
raoh  Memejitah,  to  “let  my  people  go”,  was  finally  heard 
today,  just  after  midnight,  when  the  King  of  Egypt, 
badly  shaken  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  not  only 
agreed  to  Moses’  request,  but  actually  insisted  that  the 
Israelites  leave  the  country  immediately. 

Pharaoh  ha<l  sent  for  the  Israelite  •ea<1ers  as  soon 
as  word  had  reached  him  that  all  of  Egypt’s  first-bom 
— includuing  Pharaoh’s  — had  been  “mysteriously” 
struck  down  at  midnight. 

Mo.ses  and  Aaron  had  ses,  "is  property  stolen  from 
expected  the  call.  ׳They  our  people  and  even  if  Pha- 
had  left  Raineses  for  raoh  were  to  deny  this,  he 
Thebes  several  hours  car-  cannot  deny  that  it  is  right- 
her,  after  Moses  had  told  ful  compensation  for  the 
reporters : hard  labour  of  the  Israe- 

"The  period  of  haggling  Utes  and  for  their  exertion 
is  over.  This  time  we  are  — both  physical  and  spiri- 
going  to  tell  Pharaoh,  brief-  tual  — in  building  Egypt.” 
ly  and  precisely : Tonight  Moses  recalled  the  lead- 
we  leave.  And  I think  that  ing  role  played  by  Joseph 
this  time  Pharaoh  will  re-  the  Hebrew  in  reconstruct- 
lent.”  ing  the  tottering  economy 

The  meeting  in  Pharaon  of  Egypt  and  saving  the 
^lerpepta^i’s  -Vella's J coiml rsj  -rtfuir 

a very  short  one,  the  short-  ״Egypt,”  said  Moses, 
est  of  all  the  meetings  held  “showed  its  gratitude  to  the 
to  date  between  the  ruler  Hebrew  People  by  making 
of  Egypt  and  the  leader  of  om•  jives  nearly  unbearable, 
the  Insurgent  Hebrews.  What  we  have  now  taken 
Merneptah,  surrounded  by  from  your  people  is  but  a 

hUs  Council  of  Maglciais,  «?mall  frEiction  of  what  is 

addressed  Moses  and  Aaron  really  owed  us'” 
in  these  words  : magicians  pre- 

“Rise  up  and  get  you  scornfully  remind- 

f^th  from  among  my  peo- 

pie  - you  ami  the  rhild-  household  of  karaoh, 

ren  of  Israel  - and  go  to  which  Moses  replied : 
nerve  your  Lord  as  you  ^ 

have  said.  Take  your  flocks  years  in  the 

and  your  herds  and  be  PaJace  I learned  but  two 

things  — to  deuver  blows 

But  then  Merneptah  be-  and  to  practise  magic.  For 
gan  to  mention  terms  and  that  you  have  my  thanks, 
limitations  spoke,  Moses  rais- 

To  the  consternation  of  tiis  staff  as  though 
those  present,  Moses  dared  about  to  bring  on  another 
to  interrupt  Pharaoh,  as  he  ^ the  dreaded  places. 

/»lirflv  m-lcvnf-nH  all  tilC  TTlidst  Of  tjl6  CHSU“ 


By  Our  Correspo7j^^^ 

This  night,  at  thd  e.xacf 
hour  of  midnighti  God 
stretched  out  Hisj  hand 
against  Egypt  for  ****י 
tenth  time  and  struct  down 
every  first-bom  EfypGan 
son,  from  the  first-i)t>™  o* 
Pharaoh  to  the  fin^t-born 
of  the  lowliest  prisoner  in 
the  land.  Even  thi  first- 
born  among  the  catf^e  died, 
as  Egypt  suffere<l  th  י worst 
plague  yet  to  hit  th  ‘ coun- 

try• 

It  is  difficult  to  (»scribe 
the  woe  and  wailing[  of  the 
bereaved  mothers  and  the 
terrible  fear  and  sijnse  of 
catastrophe  that  have  de- 
scended  uixm  EErvot•  This 


said  to  him : Let  my  people 
go!  ...  and  Pharaoh  hard- 
ened  his  heart. 

But  the  beginning  of  the 
end  came  with  the  first  of 
the  ten  plagues  that  were 
to  harass  the  Egyptians. 
Since  the  day  the  Egyptians 
saw  blood  throughout  their 
country,  the  land  has  had 
no  rest.  Finally,  this  very 
night,  all  the  fii.st-born  were 
smitten. 

These  terrible׳  plagues  — 


It  is  now  midnight.  A 
full  moon  is  throwing  a blu- 
ish  light  on  the  giant  obc- 
lisks  of  Pithom  and  Rame- 
ses,  the  treasure  cities  the 
Israelites  built  for  Pharaoh. 
In  awed  silence  this  great 
pc(נple  is  preparing  for  the 
leap  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom,  from  nameless  ob- 
scurity  to  the  glorious  dawn 
of  its  life  as  a nation.  Soon 
the  rising  sun  will  herald 
the  beginning  of  a nation's 


Terror 
and  Panic 
in  Egypt 

THEBES, 


Wldesjiread 
panic  Is  reigning  In  Egypt 
as  a result  of  the  terrible 
plagues  with  which  the 
country  has  been  stricken. 

Foreign  observers  pre- 
diet  that,  unless  some  mi- 
racle  occurs  soon,  Egypt 
will  face  total  collapse.  The 
same  observers  report 

A?/*  6*10  'riAw. 

Valley  have  been  laid 
waste,  and  hungry  crowds 
have  broken  into  and  loot- 
ed  the  temples. 

All  traffic  on  the  Nile  is 
at  a standstill.  Many  vil- 
lagers  have  organised 
themselves  into  bands  who 
rove  the  highways,  robbing 
and  looting. 

The  authorities  appear  to 
be  powerless  to  stem  these 
outbreaks  of  violence.  A 
number  of  the  King’s  com- 
mlssloners  in  the  villages 
have  been  murdered,  and 
the  remainder  have  fled  for 
their  lives  to  the  capital. 

At  time  of  writing,  dis- 
turbances  are  continuing 
throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 


MEMI^HIS,  14  Aviv.— 
The  sacred  bullock.  Apis, 
WirS‘  IS  tne  incarnation^ 
of  Osiris,  the  first- 
bom  of  the  great  god  Ptah, 
perished  in  the  recent  pes- 
tilence,  it  became  known 
today. 

The  bullock’s  death  caus- 
ed  great  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants  of 
Memphis  and  its  vicinity. 

When  the  news  reached 
Merneptah,  the  report 
adds,  the  great  Pharaoh 
fainted. 
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A summary  ched 
Israelite  homes  in 
Goshen  province  n] 
that  the  Angel  of  Ij 
on  his  way  to  smit 
sons  of  Egypt,  pj 
over  the  families  cj 
Hebrews  and  left 
intact.  ^ 

It  seems  the  Chj 
of  Israel  were 
God’s  .special  proto 
tonight,  for  not  onl; 
all  the  first-born 
still  alive  — but  n 
raelite  died  in 
course  of  the  night, 
of  so-called  n; 
causes. 


ginning  of  months.  This  day  shall  be  unto 
you  the  first  day  of  all  days  till  the  end  ol 
time.  For  today  you  liave  been  delivered 
from  slavery  unto  freedom.  Today  you  have 
became  a nation. 

Egypt,  with  its  taskmasters  and  its  hea- 
then  beliefs,  is  behind  you.  In  front  of  you 
is  the  desert,  vast  and  terrible.  But  this 
terrifying  wilderness  leads  to  a land  flowing 
with  "milk  and  honey,  to  the  land  of  your 
fathers.  Be  not  dismayed  ! For  if  you  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  covenant  and  willing- 
ly  undertake  all  the  sacrifices  the  Tjord  may 
exact  from  you  — then  He  will  allow  no 
liarm  to  come  to  you,  and  your  enemy  shall 
not  overjwiwer  you. 

As  you  have  emerged  today  from  bond- 
age  unto  freedom,  ho  shall  you  be  free  to- 
morrow  in  the  land  of  your  fathers.  All  the 
tribes  of  Israel  are  one  nation;  and  all  the 
cities  of  Canaan  are  one  land. 

Hear.  O Israel  ; The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  ! 

MOSES,  THE  SON  OF  AMKAM 
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Pharaoh  Has  a Nightmare 

THEBES,  14  Aviv.— 
It  is  teamed  from  court 
circles  that  Pharaoh  had  a 
most  frightening  nightma’׳e 
last  night. 

In  his  dream,  there  ap- 
peared  to  him  the  ■god 
Ptah,  asking  him  : “Why 
have  you  killed  my  first- 
born  son?”  Thus  sayln.g, 
the  god  drew  his  .sword 
and  smote  the  Sea  of  Reeds. 
The  sea  was  forthwith 
divided. 

Pharaoh  awoke  in  a pa- 
Inc  and  at  once  summoned 
his  magicians,  to  whom  he 
related  his  dream.  None 
of  the  learned  gentlemen. 


d for- 
Egypt 
ribable 
It  re- 
doubt, 
chap- 
!’!ague 


night  will  be  marke! 
ever  in  the  annals  of 
as  a night  of  indosc 
horror  and  suffering, 
presents,  without  a * 
the  most  harrowing* 
ter  of  the  entire  , 
Episode. 

The  death  of  1' 
first-bom  is  not  onl^ 
vere  physical  blow 
nation,  but  a spirit!!; 
as  well.  Since  Phar 
regarded  as  the  son 


HUNGRY  MOB 
STORMS  PALACE 


THEBES,  13  Aviv. — A 
huge  crowd,  driven  by  hun- 
ger,  yesterday  staged  a 
monster  demonstration  be- 
fore  the  Palace  of  Mernep- 
tah.  The  demonstrator.? 


and,  above  all,  the  plague 
of  the  first-born,  — turn- 
ed  Egypt  into  a valley  of 


history. 

These  last  minutes  bring 
to  a climax  a series  of 


A Niiplitali  Chariot 


has  to  accept  them 


however,  was  able  to  inter■ 


.sun-L 


>IOSKS  TKIXS  PlIAUAOH: 
'A  BEATKIV  MAN  DOES  NOT 
niCTATE  TERMS!’ 


R AMESES.  15  Aviv,  2524  (since  the  Creation)  and  490  (since  the 

600,000  strong,  not  count- 


founding  of  Zoan). — The  Children  of  Israel  — 600,000  strong,  not  count- 
mg  the  women  and  children  — are  on  the  move.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Moses,  the  Man  of  God,  they  are  preparing  to  leave  Egypt,  after  a stay 
there  of  over  200  years,  the  last  86  years  of  which  were  spent  in  bitter 

The  twelve  tribes  are  moving  in  military  order  toward  Succoth, 
the  point  of  departure,  each  man  with  his  own  tribe,  and  each  tribe  un- 
der  its  own  standard.  The  heads  of  the  tribes  are  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  Moses,  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  help  launch  the  long-awaited 
exodus. 

It  is  now  midnight.  A 
full  moon  is  throwing  a blu- 
ish  light  on  the  giant  obo- 
lisks  of  Pithom  and  Rame- 
scs,  the  treasure  cities  the 
Israelites  built  for  Pharaoh. 

In  awed  silence  this  great 
people  is  preparing  for  the 
leap  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom,  from  nameless  ob- 
scurity  to  the  glorious  dawn 
of  its  life  as  a nation.  S(X)n 
the  rising  sun  will  herald 
the  beginning  of  a nation’s 


By  Our  CorrespftTulmit 

THEBES,  16  Aviv.  — Moses’  oft־re}»eate<l  plea  to  I'ha- 
raoh  Memeptah,  to  “let  iny  people  go”,  w as  finally  heard 
today,  just  after  midnight,  when  the  King  of  Egypt, 
biully  shaken  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  not  only 
agreed  to  Moses’  request,  but  actually  Insisted  that  the 
Israelites  leave  the  cf)11ntry  Immediately. 

Phiirnoh  luul  sent  for  the  Israelite  •emiers  as  soon 
as  word  hail  reached  him  that  all  of  Egyj>t’s  flrst-born 
— includiiing  Pharaoh’s  — hail  b1*en  “mysteriously” 
struck  down  at  midnight. 

Moses  and  Aaron  had  se.s,  "is  property  stolen  from 
expected  the  call.  They  our  people  and  even  if  Pha- 
had  left  Rameses  for  raoh  were  to  deny  this,  he 
'Thebes  several  hours  ear-  cannot  deny  that  it  is  right- 
Her,  after  Moses  had  told  ful  compensation  for  the 
reporters : hard  labour  of  the  Israe- 

‘ ׳The  period  of  haggling  lites  and  for  their  exertion 
is  over.  This  time  we  are  — both  physical  and  spiri- 
■going  to  tell  Pharaoh,  brief-  tual  — in  building  Egypt.” 
ly  and  precisely : Tonight  Moses  recalled  the  lead- 
we  leave.  And  I think  that  ing  role  played  by  Joseph 
this  time  Pharaoh  will  re-  the  Hebrew  in  reconstruct- 
lent.”  ing  the  tottering  economy 

The  meeting  in  Pharaon  of  Egypt  and  saving  the 
1 Merneptah’.s  ,n.»lace 

a very  short  one,  the  short-  “Egypt,”  said  Moses, 
est  of  all  the  meetings  held  “showed  its  gratitude  to  the 
to  date  between  the  ruler  Hebrew  People  by  making 
of  Egypt  and  the  leader  of  qu!-  !!ves  nearly  unbearable, 
the  insurgent  Hebrews.  ■wh-at  we  have  now  taken 
Merneptah,  surrounded  by  from  your  people  is  but  a 
hi.s  Council  of  Magiciais,  small  fraction  of  what  is 
addressed  Moses  and  Aaron  really  owed  us!” 

in  these  words  : !״_ ״ ״״״!״ 

“Rise  uu  and  cet  vou  magicians  pre- 

_ . S y scornfully  remind- 

forth  from  among  my  peo- 

pie  - you  and  the  Child-  household  of  Pharaoh, 
ren  of  Israel  - and  go  to  which  Moses  replied : 
serve  your  Lord  as  you  1!  • 

have  said.  Take  your  flocks עייי י  years  m the 

and  your  herds  and  be  P^ace  I learned  but  two 
gone’”  things  — to  deliver  blows 

But  then  Merneptah  be-  and  to  practise  ma^c.  For 
gan  to  mention  terms  and  that  you  have  my  thanks, 
limitations.  As  he  spoke,  Moses  rais- 

To  the  consternation  of  ed  his  staff  as  though 
those  present,  Moses  dared  atwut  to  bring  on  another 
to  interrupt  Pharaoh,  as  he  of  the  dreaded  plagues, 
״.״.fi ־ ״.u  In  the  midst  of  the  ensu- 


God 
hand 
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im  of 
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hour  of  midnight^ 
stretched  out  Hls| 
against  Egypt 
tenth  time  and  stmei 
every  flrst-bom 
son,  from  the  first■ 

Pharaoh 

of  the  lowliest  prisj 
the  land.  Even 
born  among  the  cat( 
as  Egypt  suffered  tl 
plague  yet  to  hit  th 
try. 

It  is  difficult  to  inscribe 
the  woe  and  walling  of  the 
bereaved  mothers  ahd  the 
terrible  fear  and  stnse  of 
catastrophe  that  hrire  de- 
scended  upon  Egypt  This 


Terror 
and  Panic 
in  Egypt 

THEBES.  — VVldespre4ul 
panic  is  reigning  In  Eg.vpt 
as  a result  of  the  terrible 
plagues  with  which  the 
country  has  been  stricken. 

Foreign  observers  pre- 
diet  that,  unless  some  mi- 
racle  occurs  soon,  Egypt 
will  face  total  collapse.  The 
same  observers  report 
(-10  riolcSa 

Valley  have  been  laid 
waste,  and  hungry  crowd.s 
have  broken  into  and  loot- 
ed  the  temples. 

All  traffic  on  the  Nile  is 
at  a standstill.  Many  vil- 
lagers  have  organised 
themselves  into  bands  who 
rove  the  highways,  robbing 
and  looting. 

The  authorities  appear  to 
be  powerless  to  stem  these 
outbreaks  of  violence.  A 
number  of  the  King's  com- 
mis.sioners  in  the  villages 
have  been  murdered,  and 


MEMPHIS,  14  Aviv.— 
The  sacred  bullock.  Apis, 
Wild■*  1.5 — fife  Incäfhatiön 
of  Osiris,  the  first- 
bom  of  the  great  god  Ptah, 
perished  in  the  recent  pes- 
tilence,  it  became  known 
today. 

The  bullock’s  death  caus- 
ed  •great  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants  of 
Mem׳phis  and  its  vicinity. 

When  the  news  reached 
Merneptah,  the  repwrt 
adds,  the  great  Pharaoh 


alii, 


fferiiTc  SpufÜli 

A summary  cheqA  of 
Israelite  homes 1ן ג  the 
Goshen  province  r<!veals 
that  the  Angel  of  ijleath, 
on  his  way  to  smite  the 
sons  of  Egypt,  passed 
over  the  families  (if  the 
Hebrews  and  left ' them 
intact. 

It  seems  the  Children 
of  Israel  were  junder 


׳riiis  month  shall  he  unto  you  tlie  ue- 
pjiiinin{^  of  months.  This  day  shall  he  nntc> 
you  the  first  day  of  all  days  till  the  end  of 
time.  For  today  you  have  been  delivered 
from  slavery  unto  freedom.  Today  you  have 
hecaine  a nation. 

Ji^^ypt, , with  its  taskmasters  and  its  hea- 
then  beliefs,  is  behind  you.  In  front  of  you 
is  the  desert,  vast  and  terrible.  But  this 
terrifying  wilderness  leads  to  a land  !lowing 
with  'milk  and  honey,  to  the  land  of  your 
fatliers.  Be  not  dismayed  ! For  if  you  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  covenant  and  willing- 
ly  undertake  all  the  sacrifices  the  Lord  may 
exact  from  you  — then  He  will  allow  no 
harm  to  come  to  you,  and  your  enemy  shall 
not  overpower  you. 

.\k  you  have  emerged  today  from  bond- 
age  unto  freedom,  so  shall  you  be  free  to- 
morrow  in  tlie  land  of  your  fathers.  All  the 
tribes  of  Israel  are  one  nation;  and  all  the 
cities  of  t’anaan  are  one  Uuid. 

Hear.  <)  Israel  : The  T/ord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  ! 

MOSES,  THE  SON  OF  AMKAM 


God’s  special  protection 
tonight,  for  not  only^  are 
all  the  first-born  sons 
still  alive  — but  !מ  Is- 
raelite  died  in  the 
course  of  the  night,!  even 
of  so-called  natural 
causes. 


THEBES,  14  Aviv. — 
It  is  learned  from  court 
circles  ■that  Pharaoh  had  a 
most  frightening  nightmare 
last  night. 

In  his  dream,  there  ap- 
l>eared  to  him  the  god 
Ptah,  asking  him  : “Why 
have  you  killed  my  first- 
born  son?”  Thus  saying, 
the  g(xi  drew  his  sword 
and  smote  the  Sea  of  Reeds. 
The  sea  was  forthwith 
divided. 

Pharaoh  awoke  in  a pa- 
inc  and  at  once  summoned 
his  magicians,  to  whom  he 
related  his  dream.  None 
of  the  learned  gentlemen, 
hiDwever,  ■was  able  to  inter- 
pret  Memeptah’s  whimsical 
nightmare. 


night  will  be  marked  for- 
ever  in  the  annals  of!  Egypt 
as  a night  of  indescribable 
horror  and  sufferingj  It  re- 
presents,  without  a doubt, 
the  most  harrowing  chap- 
ter  of  the  entire  Plague 
Episode. 

The  death  of  Egypt’s 
first-born  is  not  only  a se- 
vere  physical  blow  to  the 
nation,  but  a spiritual  one, 
as  well.  Since  Phairuoh  is 
regarded  as  the  son  ;of  Ra, 
the  sun-god,  Phpraoh’s 
first-born  is  also  ifnbued 
(Continued  on  P.  4,  Col.  3) 


ger,  yesterday  staged  a 
monster  domon.stration  be- 
fore  the  Palace  of  Mernep- 
tah.  The  demonstrators 
threw  stones  at  the  police 
and  troops  in  an  attempt  LO 


and,  above  all,  the  plague 
of  the  first-born,  — turn- 
ed  Egypt  into  a valley  of 
suffering  and  death. 

Now  at  last  Pharaoh  has 
acknowledged  defeat.  He 
has  summoned  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  his  palace,  to  dis- 
cuss  with  them  the  terms 
of  the  exodus. 

But  Moses  has  made  it 
clear  that  there  will  be  no 
terms  this  time.  We  are 
leaving  Egypt  — and  no- 
thing  and  no  one  can  stop 
us. 


history. 

These  last  minutes  bring 
to  a climax  a series  of 
strange  and  terrible  events 
which  preceded  this  day  and 
made  it  possible. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  all 
began  when  Moses,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  Pharaoh,  went 
out  to  his  brethren  and  re- 
garded  them  in  their  plight. 
Profoundly  moved  by  what 
he  saw,  he  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  redemption  of  his 
people. 

It  may  also  be  said  that 
it  began  when  he  went  into 
the  house  of  Pharaoh  and 


A Naphtali  Chariot 


ing  tumult.  Moses  and 
Aaron  made  their  exit  from 
the  palace.  At  the  gate« 
tliey  were  met  by  the  cha- 
riotoers  of  Naphtali,  who 
arc  taking  tliem  straight 
to  Succoth,  where  the  18- 
raelites  arc  assenrbling 
for  the  exodus. 


break  through  to  the  Pal- 
ace. 

Troops  specially  trained 


Ahead  of  Us:  A Long  Hard  T rip 


for  such  purposes  and  suo- 
ported  by  ironclad  chariots 
charged  the  crowd  with 
drawn  swords.  In  the  en- 
suing  melee,  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  a great 
number  being  trampled  im- 
der  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 


ASHKfeLC►^ 
r GAZA/•. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  following  notice  has  been  issued  by 
Exodus  Headquarters: 

All  Israelites  of  military  age  are  to  report 
immediately  to  their  re.spcctive  tribes. 

Each  tribe  will  camp  seperately  under  its 
own  standard. 

Everyone  is  to  follow  the  instructions  of 
our  police,  so  as  to  avoid  crov/ding,  and  to 
arrange  themselves  speedily  in  the  order 
prescribed. 

Information  Tents  will  be  set  up  at  every 
comer  of  the  Camp  to  an.swer  pertinent 
questions  and  straighten  out  any  difSculties 
that  may  arise. 

People  still  arriving  from  Goshen  and  other 
parts  of  Egypt  are  to  report  at  once  to  the 
Information  Tents,  where  they  will  receive 


CANAAN  GRIPPED  BY 
FEAR  OF  INVASION 


H E(3N 
• PITHOM 
• SUCCOTH 


RAMESES 

llOAN)  , 


STOP  PRESS 


^ ) •Imemphis 

) TOTHEBIS 


By  Our  Correspondent 

In  a message  sent  by  the 
sons  of  Bariah  (a  son  of 
Ephraim),  through  Elada 
ben  Eltzaphan,  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  scx>uts, 
these  Bphraimites  state 
that  they  have  imposed 
their  rule  upon  a number 
of  Canaanite  villages,  that 
the  land  is  rich  and  fruit- 
ful,  and  tlrat  the  forests 
are  full  of  game  (not  for 
nothing  is  tlie  countr.v 
known  as  the  “Land  of 
the  Gazelle”).  They  give  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the 


The  Isrsudites  will  not 
pass  through  the  land  of 
the  Phillstin»9s  on  their  way 
to  Canaan,  it  was  decided 
tonight  at  a last-minute 
conference  presided  over  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  at- 
tended  by  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  tribes. 

The  Philistines,  who  have 
taken  the  cities  of  Gaza, 
Gath,  Ashkelon,  Ekron,  and 
Ashdod,  are  reputed  to 
possess  extraordinary  mill- 
tary  power.  They  are  held 
in  fear,  in  particular,  be- 
«;vuse  of  their  iron  cha- 
riots. 


Scouts  returning  from 
Canaan  tell  of  the  great  ex- 
citoment  which  the  release 
from  Egypt  has  caused 
fmiong  the  .small  Hebrew 
communities  there.  Tliese 
conamunities  are  compoS(?d 
of  Hebrew's  who  did  not 
emigrate  to  Egypt  dur- 
ing  the  great  famine  and  of 
descendants  of  Israel  (Ja- 
cob)  who  went  to  Canann 
later,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Egyptian  Army,  and 


■been  added  the  news  that 
the  Children  of  Israel  are 
about  to  leave  Egypt  which 
has  thrown  them  into  a fur- 
thcr  panic.  The  Kings  of 
Gezer,  Adullam,  Gibeon, 
and  Yarmuth  recently  held 
a secret  meeting  in  the 
Cave  of  Adulham  to  try 
and  form  a common  front 
to  meet  this  late.st  threat, 
but  no  agreement  was 
reached,  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Ca- 
(Continued  on  P.  2,  Col.  3) 


country  “can  •be  taken”. 
The  me.ssage  is  signed, 
“Tlie  sons  of  Bariah,  Chiefs 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim”. 

As  to  conditions  prevail- 
ing  in  Canaan  generally,  the 
scouts  ro1x>rt  as  follovvs  : 

The  inhabitants  are  in 
the  grip  of  a paralyzing 
fear.  'They  have  already  lost 
the  rich  coastal  plailrs  to 
the  Philistine  inv^ers, 
who  are  presently  tljireat- 
cning  the  Amorites  1ון  the 
mountains.  To  this  ha«  now 


“Moakelet”. 
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A Final  G 
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day  and  nigli 
winter,  ;׳;row 
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At  first, 
lacked  defi 
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M^ES  ^EN  AMRAM  CANAAN  — LAND 


OF  OUR  FATHERS 

B7f  Our  Political  Correspotident 


Canaan,  the  Hyksos  took 
possession  of  Gehel,  Zemer, 
Lish,  Hazor,  Vlidian,  Beth 
Shan,  Meggido,  Gezer,  Da- 
than,  Shechem,  Bethel,  Jo- 
rusalcm,  Beth-Zur,  Kiriath 
Sepher,  Lachish,  Gerar,  Je- 
richo,  and  a number  of 
oUier  fortified  cities. 


The  land  of  Canaan, 
or,  as  the  Egyptian  1 
call  it,  “the  Land  of  Huru", 
is  the  land  our  forefathers,  i 
the  coimtry  ’ that  was  pro- 
mlsed  to  Abraham,  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  Is- 
raelites. 

Canaan  stretches  north- 
ward  along  the  sea-coast 
and  Ls  at  the  same  time 
the  main  caravan  route  lor 
traders  travelling  between 
Babylonia  ■and  Egypt.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that 
many  nations  have  wanted 
to  possess  it  and  have  tri- 
ed  to  conquer  it  or,  at  least, 
to  gain  a foothold  there. 

Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber  the  great  kingdoms 
established  there  in  the 
course  of  tlie  last  centuries, 
only  to  be  conquered  by 
others  in  turn  — such  as 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Hu- 
rites,  the  Kingdom  of  Mi- 
tanni,  and  the  City-States 
of  the  Sons  of  Seth. 


They  were  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  iron  cha- 
riot  and  of  the  long-range 
bow.  These  new  weapons 
enabled  them  to  defeat  the 
Amorites  in  battle.  They 
built  their  towns  in  the 
form  of  a military  camp, 
or  enclosure,  surrounded  by 
ramparts  of  stamped  earth, 
each  rampart  having  a 
deep  moat  around  it. 

The  Hyksos  ruled  Egypt 
imtil  roughly  350  years 
ago,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  Pharaoh  Rameses. 
The  new  dynasty  grew 
steaidily  stronger,  soon  ex- 
tending  its  hold  over  Ca- 
naan.  Pharaoh  Tahutmes  I 
penetrated  .still  further  and 
reached  the  Euphrates. 

About  150  years  ago  the 
Eg>־ptian  Army  advanced 
to  Meggido.  with  Pharaoh 
Tahutmes  IH  leading  Üie 
daring  and  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted  march  tlvrough  Wadi 
Aran,  between  the  Carmel 
and  the  Mountains  of 
Ephraim.  There  he  met 
and  defeated  Rashtar,  king 
; of  the  Mitanni,  who  was  in 
. 1 league  with  the  king  of 
J Kadesh. 

; Tahutmes'  gfreat  vie- 
tory  firmly  established 
t Egypt’s  reign  in  Canaan. 

The  victor  took  the  sons  of 
, the  Canaanite  kings  with 
him  to  the  Royal  Court,  so 
that  they  would  lx!  imbued 
witli  Egyptian  culture  and 
become  his  faithful  allies. 
He  left  a garrison  at  Gaza, 
n under  the  command  of  a 
r governor,  who  likewise  rul- 
s ed  over  the  kings  of 
d Canaan  and  collected  tri- 
t.  bute  from  them.  The  Ca- 
nanites  rebelled  after  Ta- 
•s  hutmes'  death,  but  the  re- 
,r  volt  was  put  down  by  his 
e son  and  successor.  Amen- 
.imtep  TT,  — 


there,  he  married  a princess 
named  Tarbis. 

Wlien  he  returned  from 
Kush,  Moses  received  a ro- 
yal  welcome.  He  had  made 
a name  for  himself.  He  had 
become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  figures  in  Egypt. 
And  Moses  chose  precisely 
this  moment  to  pay  a vi- 
sit  to  his  brothers  in 
Goshen.  1 

TTicn  happened  that  fam- 
ous  event  which  .shook  the 
land  of  Goshen  and  became 
the  turning  point  in  Moses’ 
life. 


״In  language,  Moses 

meanjjfthe  pulled-out  one־; 
the  nl^e  fits  him. 

As  b«■  the  agreement,  the 
child  vi»s  brought  back  to 
Bint  A»at-  ^h®  daughter  of 
Pharac^-  as  soon  as  Yoche- 


The  Hyksos 

The  geographical  situa- 
tlon  of  Canaan  was  obvi- 
ously  one  of  the  causes  that 
set  off  the  great  migratory 
movement  to  the  south 
which  began  several  ^n- 
turies  ago  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Haran  and  Ur. 
It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Hyksos  appeared 
on  the  horizon  of  history,  a' 
people  of  unknown  ances- 
try,  who  about  500  years 
ago  conquered  the  cities  of 
Canaan  and  went  on  to  in- 
vade  Egypt,  where  they  es- 
tabllshed  their  capital  at 
Zoan  (Rameses). 

In  their  march  through 


Moses  saw  an  Egyptian  j 
overseer  beat  a Hebrew  ^ 
slave  and,  without  thinking  j 
twice,  he  killed  the  Egyp-  ן 
tian.  Two  Hebrews,  sons  of  ^ 
Israelite  policemen  who  ( 
witnessed  the  deed,  report- 
ed  Moses  to  the  House  of  ן 
Pharaoh,  and  Moses  was  , 
forced  to  flee  to  Midian. 

Moses  in  Midian 

So  it  came  ahiout  that  the 
adopted  .son  of  Pharaoh’s 
1 daughter,  the  man  who 
once  ruled  over  Kush,  be- 
came  a shepherd  in  Midian. 
There  he  married  Zippo- 
rah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro, 
and’  they  had  two  children 
in  Midian. 

Moses  spent  many  years 
wandering  through  the  de- 
serts  of  Midian,  but  few 
people  know  the  thoughts 
that  went  through  his  lone- 
ly  mind,  or  the  sights  he 
saw. 

It  is,  however,  a well- 
known  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  this  period  of  his  peregri- 
nations  in  the  desert,  Moses 
appeared  — no  longer 
judge  or  soldier,  magician 
! or  shepherd  — but  a com- 
■ bination  of  all  these  and, 

’ more  than  that  — the  Man 
: of  God,  the  Prophet. 


• SINT  ANAT 


ved  !»1^  finished  weaning  , 
Y^{cheved,  incidentally,  ^ 
never  recognized  the  Ca- 

naanit«  name  of  Bint  ^at:  . 

she  always  referred  to 
Pharaep  daughter  as 

Bityam■  , _ , . 

Mosf?  was  brought  up  in 

Pharach’s  Palace,  where 
his  »location  was  m the 
hands^n  magician-scribes, 
so  th£t  •became  comple- 
telv  fandlai■  with  Egyptian 

sciencf.and  culture.  It  was 

״niv  ■rfhen  he  was  13  that 

SesV^  'יי'  S' 

Anat  'l^at  he  was  a Heb- 
rew•  JaJ  was  secretly  taken 
to  hiJ^^eal  parents’  house, 
so  that  no  one  should  know 
of  it. 

!;uler  of  Kush 

Moses  had  grov/ni 
to  full  rnanhood,  a rebel- 
linn  out  in  Abyssi- 

nia  oiP  of  Pharaoh’s  pro- 
Vinces  i Bamses  sent  a 
militarf  expedition  under 
״^‘Siniand  of  young  Mo- 
״pa  ״kfter  quelling  the 
revolt  sf^^ed  there 

1 a nun’irlpr  of 

! ed  the^nntry  on  ^half  o. 

the  KiVS  of  Egypt.  Whns. 


israeVs  Sojourn  in  Egypt 

V.  I f.r»  nor«f>r.lltG  thC  Cllil 


the  grateful  Pharaoh  and  to  persecute  the 

told  ttat  all  Egypt  was  tm-  “?־טיי״ס״סווצ״ף!?  gods 


s'r  T'Ä 

Si“nd  , ln  P״״״  »"'y  ■״  their  lot. 


good  =g0»״־״־h־  have  p־a־■ 
tort־״״  (he  had  tog  1^ ־ ״d  to־־ 


The  Habiru 

The  reign  of  Amenhotep 
III  saw  a steady  decline  of 
Egyptian  power  in  Canaan, 
as  the  conquering  tribes  of 
the  Habiru  wrested  much  of 
this  territory  away  from 
Egypt.  This  decUne  con- 
tinned  under  Amenhotep 
IV,  alias  Akhnaton,  during 
whose  reign  Joseph  was 
brought  to  Egypt,  where  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  Vice- 
roy. 

During  this  period  the 
Hittites  advanced  on  Mi- 
tanni  and  destroyed  it,  ad- 
vanclng  as  far  south  as  tlie 
Valley  of  the  Lebanon.  ’Tlie 
Habiru  extended  their  hold 
over  Canaan,  ׳nien,  about 
100  years  ago.  during  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Seti  I. 
Egypt  re-conquered  Ca- 
naan. 

His  sort,  Rameses  the 
II,  the  Pharaoh  who  en- 
slaved  us  and  forced  us  to 
build  for  him  the  towns  of 
Pithom  and  Rameses,  also 
campaigned  in  Canaan.  He 
came  into  conflict,  more- 
over,  wiUi  Uic  maritime 
) people,  the  Philistines,  who 
had  migrated  to  Canaan 
from  their  dist.mt  l.slands 

Caphtor,  Elisha,  and  Sir- 

^on  — and  who  conducted 
I frequent  raids  across 
! Egj’pfs  border. 

ו j It  ts  these  Philistines  — 
I wiUi  their  iron  chariots  and 
1 their  fortified  cities  — who 


eVvint and  for! , ״־ף» ״  fortune  (he  naa  long 

־״ ־p  for  de^lbtogM  ^Ä‘'tlS ״ ״ give 

Jacob  (or  Israel)  anl_.^|  n^^'y 
Our  servitude  became 


‘Bdlis  ׳anO’  '(irturt  lanrffius  ■דז/ 
Egypt,  where  Akhnaton 
settled  them  in  the  district 
called  Goshen. 


RAMFISES  IT 


even  more  oppressive  dur-  ; 
ing  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,  1 
who  built  his  sumptuous 
palaces  as  well  as  the  ci- 
ties  of  Pithom  and  Ramc- 
.ses  with  the  blood  and  tears 
of  our  people.  There  13  no 
need  to  enlarge  on  the  suf- 
ferings  we  and  our  fathers 
have  had  to  endure,  culml- 
nating  in  the  decree  con- 
demning  our  newborn  sons 
to  be  cast  into  the  Nile;  j 
these  events  arc  still  fresh  j 
in  our  minds.  I 


Akhnaton  vs.  the  Priests 
Joseph’s  Influence  made 
itself  felt  not  only  in 
Egypt’s  economy,  but  also 
in  religious  matters.  To- 
day  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood  execrates  Akhna- 
ton’s  memory,  because  he 
tried  to  do  away  with  poly- 
theism  and  to  establish  in- 
stead  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship  of  one  deity,  the  sun- 
god  Aton. 

But  already  in  his  ovm 
day.  Akhnaton  absorbed  a I 
great  deal  of  critcism.  The 
' priests  of  Ra  and  Amon  ac- 
cused  him  of  “outraging  the 
gods  of  Egypt,  under  the 
foreign  influence  of  Joseph 
i the  Hebrew”,  and  they  felt 
1 strengthened  in  their  griev- 
i ance  when  Pharaoh  mar- 
1 ried  a Syrian  princess  di.s- 
J : tantly  related  to  the  Heb- 
P ; rews. 

, Akhnaton.  however,  ig- 
' I nored  their  complaints  and 
continued  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  During  his  reign 
: the  star  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
, cob  was  in  the  ascendance. , 
They  raised  large  families 
■ and  won  the  respect  of  the 
Egyptians  for  their  grow- 
' ing  share  in  the  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  the  . 
' country. 


Thp'Btory  of  ■what  hap-  th 
nened  hundred  and  ten  tc 
ago,  when  Joseph,  de 
then  sWenteen  years  old,  ^ 
wis  so^  into  slavery  by  his  P 
broÄ  and  brought  to 

too  well  known  fc 
SPv?’'repeated  here.  His  g 
״!-״״''lie.  his  adventures  as  J! 
a si^vPnia  111^^1’1^^ריזי־«־^ 
had  tef  spend  in  prison  as  E 
a resuf  ■ of  false  accusations  s 
are  all  familiar  to  us,  and  c 
an  act  ount  of  these  hap- 
penlngi  1 is  to  be  found  in  a 
scroll  : n the  possession  of 
Joseph  s family. 1 ׳ 

1 At  t mt  time  Egypt  was  | 
in  tlie  grip  of  a great  re- 
volutio  1.  Pharaoh  Amen- 
hotep  rv  who  called  him- 
self  J^khnaton,  embarked 
on  a large-scale  reform 
progra  ־nme  and  began  to 
purge  Egypt  of  the  cor- 
ruptioi  1 which  had  been  ai- 
lowed  to  spread  by  th^c 
powerful  priesthood.  -Akh- 
naton,  a visionary  and  an 
idoalis  ״ deposed  the  en- 
) tire  cl  ergy  and  !liberated 
1 the  CO'  intry  of  their  oppres- 
s I sive  r׳  ile. 

e Amt  ng  tho.se  who  cmerg- 
ed  wh  ?n  Pharaoh  decided  ] 
to  opi  !n  the  crowded  pri- 
e sons  vms  Joseph  the  Heb- 
it  row,  v ho.se  reputation  as  a 
e wise  nan  well-versed  in 
e the  Interpretation  of 

o dream;;  had  reached  the 
court. 


Moses,  the  Man  of  God,  j “In 
is  possessed  of  such  mei 
profound  modesty  that  all  the 
our  efforts  to  extract  from 
him  information  regarding  chi 
hLs  life  were  of  no  avail.  I Bir 
"My  life  is  only  just  be- 1 ph; 
ginning,”  said  the  Man  of 
God. 

Details  regarding  the 
first  months  of  Moses’  life 
we  obtained  from  his  sis- 
ter  Miriam,  who  was  10 
years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  birth. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  I 
Pharaoh’s  terrible  decree 
by  the  terms  of  which  every 
newly-born  male  child  had 
to  be  cast  into  the  river,  ve 
Moses׳  father,  Amram,  it 
taught  in  the  School  for  I 
■ Hebrews  in  Rameses.  From  ni 
; ancient  scrolls,  he  would  s 
; read  to  his  pupils  about 
^ God,  who  created  the  world; 

' aboiit  Adam  and  Eve;  about 
^ the  great  flood  and  ^ 
־ Noah  the  riglhteous;  and  n 
3 about  the  Patriarchs.  He  n 
also  read  to  them  the  excit-  « 
ing  story  of  Joseph’s  ad-  j 
2 ventures  and  of  his  great  s( 
wisdom.  And  tlie  youngsters  j u 
f of  Israel  would  listen  — " 
J and  everyone  wanted  to  be  M 

^ Joseph.  . 

t But  the  new  member  ot  o 

h the  House  of  Amram,  Yo-  » 
״ cheved’s  child,  was  not  de^  0 
° tined  to  hear  his  father  sj 
teaching.  For  three  mon^s 
L-  his  mother  managed  to  hide  ^ 
e him.  but  no  longer.  Then  ! 
’ that  fateful  event  took  ^ 
S place,  that  will  be  told  and 
t,  retold  for  generations  to  j 

i,  come.  1 

I-  His  mother  abandoned  < 

the  baby  in  an  ark  of  bul-  1 
rushes,  while  Miriam  stood  ! 
e-  some  distance  away  to  see  , 

3e  what  would  happen  to  him. 
IP  Bint  Anat,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  Rameses,  went 
״y  down  to  the  river  one  day 
10  and  had  the  ark  drawn  out 
[it  of  the  water.  (It  is  not  un- 
if.  likely  that  the  reason  this 
daughter  of  a Canaanite 
woman  decided  to  rescue 
es  the  child  was  that  she  knew 
>ין  from  the  very  start  that  it 
. was  a Hebrew  child.) 

That  was  the  moment  10- 
year-old  Miriam  went  into 
?W  action  She  had  thf  •hluck  to 
rt  go  up  to  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
of  ter  and  to  suggest  to  her  a 
Hebrew  wet-nurse,  and  the 
^ unexpected  happened ; Pha- 
raoh’s  daughter  gave  her 
de  consent,  and  the  baby  was 
־ put  in  charge  of  — his  own 
mother!  Yocheved  was 
nn  to  suckle  him,  under  one 
3d,  condition,  namely,  that  the 
baby  was  to  be  returned  .ס 
i Bint  Anat  after  he  was 
1זנ-  weaned,  and  that  he  was  to 
we  be  named  Moses,  which 
ן means  in  Egyptian,  Wa- 
ter  of  the  River”, 
its  1 Miriam  smiled  and  said. 
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CAI%"AAN  I 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
naan  have  lost  courage,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mobilize 
them  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 


hin 

Crucial  Moment 

r|5HE  floodwaters  of  the  Nile  have  never  risen  pc 
J-  as  high  as  the  emotions  welling  up  in 
our  hearts.  Words  fail  us  to  describe  the  unique 
significance  of  this  moment:  only  a poet  or  a 
prophet  could  sing  the  paean  of  our  liberation 
from  bondage. 

How  strange  it  all  is,  how  difficult  ^ be- 
lieve!  Only  yesterday  we  were  toiling  for  a 
cruel  master:  today  we  are  free  men,  leaving  the 
House  of  Bondage  behind  us  forever,  on  our 
way  to  a new  life  — a life  we  have  never  before  to 

known.  ‘ta 

Through  the  centuries  we  have  not  tor- 
gotten  the  land  of  Canaan  and  God’s  promise  ar 
to  our  forefathers.  The  long  years  of  senatude  rc 
only  strengthened  our  longing  for  liberty.  These 
many  months  we  have  witnessed  with  our  own 
eyes  the  signs  and  portents,  as  we  have  watch-  n 
ed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Egypt,  with  its  a 
host  of  servants,  its  mighty  army,  and  its  cun- 
ning  magicians,  reel  under  the  impact  of  the 

ten  plagues.  ^ 

Nonetheless  it  all  seems  like  a dream,  it 
seems  as  if  our  people,  in  their  thousands  and  j 
tens  of  thousands,  were  moving  eastward,  not 
of  their  own  volition,  but  irresistibly,  as  though  t 
bewitched  by  the  inspired  man  who  wav^  his  ^ 
magic  wand  and  commanded  us  to  go  tortn.  ^ 

How  shall  we  overcome  the  dangers  thre^ 1 ־ 
ening  us  on  our  path  - the  merciless  desert,  ^ 
the  turbulent  sea,  the  powerful  nations  barri^  ^ 
our  way?  How  shall  we  traverse  the  desert,  ! 
cross  the  sea,  and  conquer  the  promised  land,  < 
when  we  are  only  a handful  of  tribes,  unlearn-  ^ 
ed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government . ^ 

Our  fears  leave  us,  however,  when  we  re-  , 
member  the  one  who  leads  us,  the  one  whose  ; 
outstretched  arm  made  Egypt  tremble,  the  one 
who  will  carry  us  hence  as  a father  might  carry 
his  son,  or  a shepherd  his  lamb:  the  ״ne  who 
will  guide  us  like  a pillar  of  fire,  whose  light 
will  serve  as  a beacon  to  our  people  m the  dit 
ficult  days  that  lie  ahead. 

We  are  an  erring  people,  a nation  of  slaves 
without  law  or  government  : we  are  but  wander- 
ing  tribes,  clans,  and  families.  It  is  true  that 
wl  have  learned  much  during  our  sojourn 

in  their  idolatrous  footsteps.  In  the  aese^ 
which  awaits  us,  we  shali  submit  to  the  rale  of 
law  and  its  enforcement,  so  that  we  shail  e 
scattered  flock  no  longer. 

On  this  great  day,  as  we  leave  servitude 

behind  us  and  look  ahead  to 
hearts  are  full  to  overflowing.  In  this  solemn 
moment,  our  eyes  turn  towards  the  Man  of  ־^od, 
and  a common  prayer  is  on  our  bps.  | 

Moses,  Man  of  God,  make  us  into  a nation, 
give  us  the  Law,  guide  our  steps  so  that  we 
shall  not  come  to  the  promised  land  like  a flock 
of  sheep.  We  are  ready  — each  tribe  under  its 
own  standard,  yet  one  people,  descended  from 
one  ancestor,  and  believing  in  One  God. 


Joseph  ami  Akhnaton 
Jn-seiih,  whose  learning 
and  wi  sdoni  was  a heritage 
from  h .«  father  Jacob,  found 
favour  in  Pharaoh’s  eyes. 
Before  Joseph  had  arnv- 
ed  on  the  scene,  Akhnaton 
haxl  1)1  !en  seriously  worn- 
I ed  by  his  Inability  to  in- 


The  inhabitants  of  She- 
chem,  remembering  the 
time  Simon  and  Levi  put 
the  city  to  the  sword,  are 
frantically  fortifying  the 
city's  defences  in  order  to 
escape  a similar  fate. 

The  Kings  of  the  North 
have  held  a meeting  to 
discu.ss  possible  methods 
of  counteracting  an  Is- 
raelite  Invasion  of  their  do- 
mains.  Yavin.  King  of  Hat- 
zor,  put  forward  a detailed 
arms  programme,  witli  a 
high  priority  for  iron  cha- 


time  imagining  that  they 
are  having  a wonderful 
time  at  the  flesh-pots  )f 
Egypt,  fail  ly  bur.^ting  with 
happiness  and  joy,  and  be- 
ing  grateful  to  the  gods  of 
Eg.vpt  tur  every  day  grant- 
'^^UZIAUU B.  YEIIOZBAD 


Letters  to 
the  Editor 

home  sweet  H05IE 


In  view  of  the  savage  and 
insidious  propaganda  being 
carried  on  ■by  Dathan  and 
Avira■״  against  the  Exo- 
dus,  I .‘־-hould  like  to  su.g- 
gest  to  Uve  gentlemen  in 
question  a solution  both 
logical  and  reasonable ; 


wisdom.  And  tlic  youn^SLC 


told  by  Bint 


About  150  years  ago  the 
Kgj׳ptian  Army  advanced 
to  Meggido,  with  Pharaoh 
Tahutmes  III  leading  the 
daring  and  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted  march  through  Wadi 
Aran,  between  the  Carmel 
and  the  Mountains  of 
Ephraim,  There  he  met 
and  defeated  Rashtar,  king 
of  the  Mitanni,  who  was  in 
league  with  the  king  of 
Kadesh. 

Tahutmes’  great  vie- 
tory  firmly  established 
Egypt’s  reign  in  Canaan. 
The  victor  took  the  .sons  of 
the  Canaanite  kings  wltli 
him  to  the  Royal  Court,  so 
that  they  would  be  imbued 
with  Egyptian  culture  and 
become  his  faithful  allies. 
He  loft  a garrison  at  Gaza, 
under  the  command  of  a 
governor,  who  likewise  rul- 
ed  over  the  kings  of 


was 

hat  he  was  a Hob- 
was  secretly  taken 
;real  parents’  house, 
I no  one  should  Know 


Tiius,  wh( 
to  fiourisl- 
capital  cli 
po%ver  of 
vastly  Inc 


of  Israel  would  listen  — 
and  everyone  wanted  to  be 
Joseph. 

But  the  new  member  of 
the  House  of  Amram,  Yo- 
chevcMi’s  child,  was  not  de^ 
tined  to  hear  his  father’s 
teaching.  For  three  months 
his  mother  managed  to  hide 
him,  but  no  longer.  Then 
that  fateful  event  took 
place,  that  will  be  told  and 
retold  for  generations  to 
come. 

His  mother  abandoned 
the  baby  in  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes,  while  Miriam  stood 
.some  distance  away  to  see 
what  would  happen  to  him. 
Bint  Anat,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  Rameses,  went 
down  to  the  river  one  day 
and  had  Uie  ark  drawn  out 
of  the  water.  (It  is  not  un- 
likely  that  the  rea.son  this 
daughter  of  a Canaanite 
woman  decided  to  rescue 


tlon  of  Canaan  was  oDvi- 
any  years  I ously  one  of  the  causes  that 
fh  the  de-  set  off  the  great  migratory 
* but  few  movement  to  the  south 
! thoughts  which  began  several  cen- 
h his  lone-  turles  ago  in  tlie  neigh- 
sights  he  Ijourhood  of  Haran  and  Ur. 

It  was  during  this  period 
r.  a well-  that  the  Hyksos  appeared 


jluler  of  Rush 

r Moses  had  grovm 
I manhood,  a rebel- 
^oke  out  in  Abyssi- 
jC  of  Pharaoh’s  pro- 
Raanses  sent  a 
expedition  under 
hmand  of  young  Mo- 
,tfter  quelling  the 
ף Moses  stayed  there 
ner  of  years  and  rul- 
:country  on  behalf  of 
״ig  of  'Egypt.  Whilst 


׳The  gre 
are  nine 
of  all,  th' 
lar  g(xl.  י 
sky  in  hJ 
“Manjat”, 
world  in 


«.-•י— J ^ ,t  1 

when  we  are  only  a handful  of  tribes,  unlearn- 
ed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government? 

Our  fears  leave  us,  however,  when  we  re- 
member  the  one  who  leads  us,  the^  one^  whose 

: ר a father  might  carry 

shepherd  his  lamb;  the  one  who 
like  a pillar  of  fire,  whose  light 
, beacon  to  our  people  in  the  dif- 
ficult  days  that  lie  ahead. 

We  are  an  ״ י . . 

without  law  or  government 
ing  tribes,  clans,  and  fam: 
we  have 


of  God.  the  Prophet, 


J Who  leads  us,  the  one  whose 

outstretched  arm  made  Egypt  tremble;  the  one 
who  will  carry  us  hence  as  a f  ״״" ״ ' ״ ’ ־" 
his  son,  or  a ! 
will  guide  us  1 
will  serve  as  a 


ourn  in 


to  persecute  the  Children 
of  Israel,  in  revenge  for 
the  humiliation  their  gods 
had  suffered,  and  forced 
labour  became  their  lot. 
Four  generations  have  pass- 
ed  since  our  ancestors 
came  to  Egypt,  and  for 
nearly  thLce  of  these  we 


the  grateful  Pharaoh  and 
told  that  all  Egypt  was  un- 
der  his  command.  He  was 
second  in  power  only  to 
Pharaoh  himself. 

News  of  Joseph’s  good 
fortune  (he  had  long  been 
given  up  for  dead)  brought 
Jacob  (or  Israel)  and  his 


The 
pened  ,־ 
years 
then  sj 
was  so* 
bratheij 
E3!ypt« 
to  be  1 

a result  of  false ו י 

are  all 'familiar  to  us, 
an  account  of  these  hap- 
penlngs  is  to  toe  found  in  a 
scroll  In  the  ,possession 
Josephjs  family. 

At  that  time  Egypt  was 
I in  the  grip  of  a great  re- 
, volution.  Pharaoh  Amen- 
i hotep  rv.  who  called  him- 
.  ־ ־Plf  Aldmaton,  embarked  tons 


erring  people,  a.  nation  of  slaves 
we  are  but  wander- 


uch  during  our  sojourn 
baU we  ■shall  not_foii9.w L 
botsteps."  In  the  desert 

shall  submit  to  the  rule  of 

law  and  its  enforcement,  so  that  we  shall  be  a 
scattered  flock  no  longer. 

On  this  great  day,  as  we  leave  servitude 
behind  us  and  look  ahead  to  freeciom,  our 
hearts  are  full  to  overflowing.  In  this  solemn  ] 
moment,  our  eyes  turn  towards  the  Man  of  crod, 
and  a common  prayer  is  on  our  lips; 

Moses,  Man  of  God,  make  us  into  a nation, 
give  us  the  Law,  guide  our  steps  so  that  we 
shall  not  come  to  the  promised  land  like  a flock 

each  tribe  under  its 


Our  servitude  became 


The  Hablni 

The  reign  of  Amenhotep 
III  saw  a steady  decline  of 
Egyptian  power  in  Canaan, 
as  the  conquering  tribes  of 
the  Habiru  wrested  much  of 

from 


^ \ where  Akhnaton 

accusations  1 settled  them  in  the  district 
and  1 called  Goshen. 

Akhnaton  vh.  the  Priests 
ofl  Joseph’s  influence  made 
,itself  felt  not  only  in 
Egypt's  economy,  but  also  j 
llgious  matters.  To- 
the  Egyptian  priest- 
execrates  Akhna- 
memory,  because  he 
to  do  away  with  poly- 
m and  to  establish  in- 

, the  exclusive  wor- 

ship  of  one  deity,  the  sun- 
god  Aton. 

But  already  in  his  own 
day,  Akhnaton  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  critcism.  The 
priests  of  Ra  and  Amon  ac- 

^ ■ , under  the 
influence  of  Joseph 
and  they  felt 


this  territory  away 
Egypt.  This  decline  con- 
tinned  under  Amenhotep 
IV,  alias  Akhnaton,  during 
whose  reign  Joseph  was 
brought  to  Egypt,  where  he 
rose  to  the  position  of  Vice- 
roy. 

During  this  period  the 
Hittites  advanced  on  Mi- 
tanni  and  destroyed  it,  ad- 
vancing  as  far  south  as  the 
Valley  of  the  Lebanon.  The 
Habiru  extended  their  hold 
over  Canaan.  Then,  about 
100  years  ago,  during  the 
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of  sheep.  We  are  ready 
own  standard,  yet  one  people,  descended  from 
one  ancestor,  and  believing  in  One  God. 


great 

cu’sed  him  of  “outraging  the 
gods  of  Egypt,  u.™״. 

foreign  נ 

the  Hebrew'  . 
strengthened  in  their  griev- 
ance  when  Pharaoh  mar- 
ried  a Syrian  princess  dis- 
tantly  related  to  the  Heb- 
rews. 

Akhnaton,  however,  ig- 
nored  their  complaints  and 
continued  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  coimtry  £md 
the  people.  During  his  reign 
the  .star  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob  was  in  the  ascendance. 
They  raised  large  families 
and  won  the  respect  of  the 
Egyptians  for  their  grow- 
ing  share  in  the  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  the 
country. 

Times  Change:  Rame.ses  II 

Akhnaton’s  successors, 
however,  felt  quite  differ- 


ng  those  who  emerg- 
;n  Pharaoh  decided 
n the  crowded  pri- 
ms  Joseph  the  Heb- 
hose  reputation  as  a 
pan  well-versed  in 
interpretation  of 

B had  reached  the 
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even  more  oppressive  dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,  | 
who  built  his  sumptuous 
palaces  as  well  as  the  ci- 
ties  of  Pithom  and  Rame- 
ses  with  the  blood  and  tears 
of  our  people.  There  is  no 
need  to  enlarge  on  the  suf- 
ferings  we  and  our  fathers 
have  had  to  endure,  culmi- 
nating  in  the  decree  con- 
demning  our  newborn  sons 
to  be  cast  into  the  Nile; 
these  events  are  still  fresh 
in  our  minds. 


time  imagining  that  they 
are  having  a wonderful 
time  at  the  flesh-pots  נf 
Egypt,  fairly  bursting  with 
happiness  and  joy,  and  be- 
ing  grateful  to  the  gods  of 
Egypt  for  every  day  grant- 
ed  them. 

UZIAHU  B.  YEHOZBAD 


HOME  SWEET  HOME 

ßär : 

In  view  of  the  savage  and 
insidious  propaganda  being 
carried  on  by  Dathan.  and 
Avlram  against  the  Exo- 
dus,  I .should  like  to  sug- 
'gest  to  the  gentlemen  m 
question  a solution  both 
logical  and  reasonable : 
Stay  where  you  are. 

I feel  entitled  to  hope 
that  Messrs  Dathan  and 
Aviram  will  act  upon  my 
suggestion,  as  I am  con- 
vinced  that  they  sincerely 
and  truly  do  not  want  to 
leave.  They  should  not  find 
it  at  all  difficult  to  make 
that  decision,  as  it  will  give 
them  a chance  to  carry  on 
as  before,  l.e.  to  gather 
straw,  to  make  bricks,  to 


WHY  DESPOIL  EGYPT 


some  of  us  tooK  rrom  uic 
Egyptian.s,  I stood  aghast 
and  ashamed.  When  I saw 
the  joy  of  I.srael’s  women- 
folk,  on  dressing  them- 
selves  in  silken  Egyptian 
gowns,  wearing  Egyptian 
ornaments  and  jewellery, 
putting  on  Egyptian  shoes 
of  leather,  or  even  stand- 
ing  in  front  of  their  tents 


Influence  on  Egypt,  iney 
repudiated  the  sole  author- 
ity  of  the  sun-god  Aton, 
destroyed  his  temples, 
and  restored  the  rule  of 
the  entire  Egyptian  pan- 
theon. 

I The  Egyptians  began 
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LOST 


on  the  way  from 
Rnmescs  to  Succoth, 

A 7-YEAR  OLD  BOY, 

..tiaring  a brown  frock 
.;d  having  black,  curly 
a־,  tils  name  is  Sar/uv 
Cublsntn,  and  he  be- 
to  the  family  of 
..vErZ,  in  tne  tribe 
. , j.  JAH. 


Egyptian  healing  a Ilebrehe 

ness  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  God  made  to  Abra- 
ham  in  His  covenant  — 
that  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion  our  people  will  be  al- 
lowed  •to  return  to  Canaan. 
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Israetites  at  Work 


Page  Three 


Rendezvou  s at  Succoth 


A Final  Glance  at 


THE  ׳CIVILIZATION׳  WE 
ARE  LEAVING  BEHIND 


By  a Special  Correspcmdent 

SUCCOTH.  14  Aviv. — As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
one  sees  only  tabernacles, 
thousands  upon  thousands 
of  them,  made  of  sturdy 
Egyptian  cane  and  stand- 
ing  in  long  rows  tapering 
away  to  the  horizon. 

The  first  arrivals  found 
here  nothing  but  sand,  but 
now,  within  a few  days,  a 
huge  camp,  stretching  over 
hundreds  of  acres,  has  been 
built  to  house  the  Child- 
ren  of  Israel  preparing  to 
return  to  their  homeland. 

An  amazing  phenomenon 
is  the  order  and  discipline 
reigning  in  the  camp  — 
certainly  a tremendous 
achievement  if  one  recalls 
tliat  only  yesterday  these 
same  people  were  the  mean- 
est  of  slaves.  As  if  by  the 
touch  of  a magic  wand,  or- 
der  has  come  out  of  chaos. 
Out  of  this  unwieldy  mass 
of  humanity,  tribes  and 
fighting  columns  have  been 
formed,  ready  to  undertake 
the  long  trek  back  to  the 
Land  of  the  Fathers. 

Guards  Keep  Order 

Thousands  of  •guards,  ap- 
pointed  by  Moses,  are 
busy  instituting  and  keep- 
ing  order,  taking  care  of 
the  continuous  flood  of  peo- 
pie  arriving  from  all  cor- 
ncrs  of  Egypt,  and  arrang- 
ing  them  in  their  respective 
tribes,  whose  cantonments 
may  be  recognized  by  their 
particular  tribal  standards. 
Over  on  the  far  left  one 
can  see  the  standard  of  Ju- 
dah  — a lion  on  a light-blue 
background:  further  to 

the  right  flies  the  standard 
of  Zevulun,  flashing  white 
in  the  sun,  and  not  far 


from  there  flutters  t 
green  flag  of  the  tribe 
Simon. 

And  still  they  keep  co> 
ing,  on  foot  and  by  cam 
the  marks  of  the  shackl 
still  imprinted  on  m£U 
hands  and  feet,  and  the 


and  jewellery  — many  of 
them  fine  works  of  art  — 
which  our  women  have  ta- 
ken  from  the  Egyptians. 

Outside  the  tabernacles, 
congregated  in  groups,  sit 
the  family  elders,  discuss- 
ing  the  amazing  events  of 
the  last  few  days  and  shak- 
ing  their  heads  in  wonder- 
ment.  For  scores  of  years 
they  have  been  recounting 
to  their  children  the  story 
of  God’s  oath  to  Abraham 
and  of  His  promise  to  Ja- 
cob,  but  they  never  believ- 
ed  that  they  would  see  the 
day  when  tliey  would  shake 
loose  their  fetters  and  be- 
come  a nation. 

Every  conversation  is 
dominated  by  one  subject 
— the  redeemer,  Moses  the 
man  of  God,  who  was  cho- 
sen  to  lead  his  people  out 
of  Egypt.  Here  and  there 
an  old  man  speaks  of  Am- 
ram,  Moses’  father,  who, 
they  say,  was  a modest  and 
God-fearing  man. 

Not  all,  however,  are 
happy  witlt  the  latest  turn 
of  events.  The  people  of 
Korach,  Dathan  and  Avi- 
ram.  in  !particular,  are  do- 
ing  a lot  of  grumbling.  The 
reason  may  be  jealousy  of 
Moses,  or  the  unpleasant  idea 
of  having  to  leave  behind 
large  estates,  or  fear  of  the 
long  journey  into  the  un- 
known.  Some  of  them,  even 
at  this  crucial  moment,  are 
trying  to  sow  unrest  and 
strife  among  the  people. 

But  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  simple,  God- 
fearing  souls.  These  men 
and  women  have  placed 
their  trust  in  their  leader, 
-the  man  of  God  who  accom- 
plished  such  great  wonders 
and  whom  they  are  prepar- 
ed  to  follow  wherever  he 
may  lead  them. 

Here  and  there  one  meets 
wise  men  who  realize  the 
import  of  these  stirring 
events  and  of  this  •great 
day.  ׳They  are  to  be  ob- 
served  in  various  •parts  of 
the  camp,  explaining  to 
groups  of  people  the  story 
of  our  fathers,  of  the  burn- 
ing  bush  out  of  which  God 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses, 
and  of  the  good  land  to 
which  they  are  going,  where 
each  man  will  live  in  peace 
and  freedom  under  his  own 
vine  and  figtrcc. 

’The  sim  is  beginning  to 
set.  On  the  horizon  one 
can  still  make  out  the  trea- 
sure  city  •built  for  Pha- 
raoh  by  his  Hebrew  slaves. 
'This  afternoon  Moses  left 
for  the  capital,  after  telling 
newsmen  he  is  “expecting 
a call  from  Pharaoh’’. 

A heavy  silence  has 
settled  upon  the  camp, 
for  everyone  knows  that 
the  decisive  hour  has  arriv- 
ed  — the  hour  that  may 
mean  slavery  or  freedom. 
The  camp  awaits  the  re- 
turn  of  Moses. 


full  battle  order. 

Who  would  have  believ- 
ed  — even  yesterday  — 
that  today  we  would  be 
marching  out  of  Egypt, 
armed  ! 

Unleavened  Bread 
Around  the  tabernacles 
there  is  much  excitement : 


W HO’S  WHO  AMONG  EGYPT’S  DEiriES 


The  sketches  in  this  column 
depict  the  symbols  appear- 
ing  on  the  banners  of  the 
various  tribes.  {Levi,  the 
tribe  to  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  belong,  has  no  flag.) 

Memorize  the  flag  of  your 
tribe  now  — and  avoid  con- 
fusion  later. 


Like  other  pagan  faiths,  1 the  members  one  by  one 
gyptian  religion  has  its ; and  gave  them  burial, 
ots  in  the  forces  of  na- 1 

»■־.  Sky  a״d  earth,  th״"; » !־Ser■־ 

ly  and  m&ht,  spring  and 

inter  grov^  and  decay  decisively.  Ever 

e and  death  - aU ץ.±0 י  personified 

•e  symlwlized  by  the  va-  ^ .seasons. 

0U.S  gods  and  their  ap-  «״ending  half  the 

)inted  functions.  netherworld,  he 

At  first,  these  deities  comes  to  life  again  in  the 
eked  definite  character  spring,  and  his  rebirth  is 
id  were  worshipped  in  celebrated  by  splendid  fes- 
e form  of  objects,  places,  tivals,  dancing,  and  sing- 
natural  phenomena.  Gra-  ing. 

!ally,  however,  they  as-  Osiris  reminds  us  in 
imed  distinctive  persona-  many  respects  of  Tammuz, 
ies  and  began  to  live  a the  Canaanite  god,  who  is 
e of  their  own.  mourned  by  the  women 

״ . when  he  descends  to  Sheol 

Their  iitflucnce  and  «weltering  month  of 

iwer  varied  with  the  im-  tammuz,  and  wL  comes  to 
irt^ce  of  the  locality  in  ^ 

V-  iLr  The  gods  of  Egypt  often 

Inch  they  symbolized.  fomi  of  ani- 

lus,  when  ^ebes  mals  considered  sacred, 

flouri^  and  ^ame  toe  instance,  as- 

ipital  city  of  Egypt,  e .shajpe  of  Apis 

m׳er  of  Amon,  its  god.  the 

istly  increased.  Bmbalmer  has  the  head  of 

Father  of  Creation  a jackal.  Horus  is  identified 

 י ז ״ י  i with  a falcon,  and  Mut, 

The  great  gods  of  &yP  Amon’s  wife,  appears  as  a 
■e  nine  in  number  First 
all,  there  is  Ra,  the  so-  , ^ ״ 

r god,  who  traverses  the  Book  of  the  Dead 

y in  his  morning  barge,  ’The  Egyptians  greatiy 
fanjat’’,  and  toe  nether- 1 fear  the  day  of  judgment, 
orld  in  his  evening  barge. ' So  when  they  descend  to 


fants  and  possessions.  Mo^ 
of  toe  arrivals  are  womer 
old  men,  and  the  ver^ 
young,  for  the  men  of  mi, 
litary  age  are  being  must, 
ered  at  Rameses,  wher! 
they  are  receiving  arms  an* 
being  put  into  military  for 
mations.  From  there  toei 
are  to  march  to  toe  camp  11 


women  baking  flat  loaves 
of  bread  (there  is  no  time 
to  wait  for  leavening);  old 
men  •packing  the  family’s 
belongings  into  bundles 
and  loading  them  onto 
camels. 

But  most  of  the  excite- 
ment  is  centering  around 
toe  many  utensils,  clothes. 
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vviuic  .,euire  iie  a beijj, 

Wl.en  Moses  approacljed  ^itli  liis  flock 

ן• 1 , • 111 ׳  ' and  Ills  crook, 

1 hist le  raised  a great  ! 

He  rattled  and  shook  ! 

Ami  shouted  ii,  tones  tlu  u,,  jeafened  the  ear  ; 

hi  ■y;""■  '’‘"’“'U’tiy  l״״׳.aKe!  Have  tear! 

t n^g!י  Dv  tlie  cnuisoiH! 

Kespect  for  the  lied!’ 

He  blustered  and  belJ^^  his■ 

,״,  ar  ,,a  tliomed  head. 

I hen  Moses  walkedj;^,. ״ ן^|, 

xj  ^ , ד ~ I'is  hand, 

His  face  unperturbed,  , 

His  sniile  gentle  and  Lland 

His  fingers  touched  b|^,״bies,  red  thorns, 

. 1 , , , ׳ sharp  and  hard  . . . 

And  returned  .!uite 

Nplher  burnt,  scratc^.p 

hool!  he  inunnured  <■!  distinguish 
Between  Hed-iiaint  th b «,״ears 
.\nd  ilanies  1 cannot  tptinguish  !” 

llnougli  the  unholv  f|10rnb11sh  ;1  t-nd  hmw 


'The  figure  of  Moses  is 
causing  lively  interest 
among  Egypt’s  intelligent- 
zia.  An  important  Memphis 
newspaper,  in  a recent  ar- 
tide,  carried  the  traditional 
story  of  Moses’  birth  — 
how  he  was  hidden  in  an 
aT׳K־made  of  •bulrushes  and 
left  floating  on  the  Nile  and 
how  he  was  found  and  sav- 
ed  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
— drawing  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  “the  amazln-g 
resemblance”  between  this 
story  and  that  of  the  birth 
of  Sargon  I,  toe  great  Se- 
mitic  King  who  united  un- 
der  his  rule  all  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Legend  has  it  that  Sar- 
gon  was  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a poor  mo- 
I toer  who,  after  giving  birth 
to  him  secretly,  placed  him 
in  a basket  which  she 
threw  into  toe  river.  He 
was  found  (toe  legend  con- 
tinues)  by  a gardener,  who 
adopted  him  and  taught 
him  the  art  of  gardening. 
Later,  the  goddess  Ishtar 
bestowed  her  love  upon 
him,  as  a result  of  which 
he  became  a great  king. 

In  toe  paper’s  view,  this 
close  resemblance  between 
Mo.ses’  birth  and  that  of 
many  other  famous  men 
(the  paper  mentions  a si- 
milar  story  of  the  birth  of 
an  Indian  king)  .shows  that 
i Moses  is  a man  of  God  and 
I hence  obviously  a very  pow- 
I erful  person  and  one  not 
J to  be  taken  lightly  by  toe 
! Egyptians. 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say 
, that,  in  a sjieech  delivered 
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HORUS,  ISIS.  AND  OSIRIS 


NAPHTAEI 


the  netherworld  to  be  judg- ! 
ed.  toey  carry  with  them  a ; 
book  relating  their  good 
deeds  on  earth,  hoping  that 
Osiris  will  grant  them  eter- 
nal  life.  ’This  book  is  call- 
ed  the  “Book  of  toe  Dead”. 

Pharaoh  Akhnaton  insti- 
tuted  many  religious  re- 
forms,  abolished  toe  rule 
of  the  gods,  and  made  Aton 
Uie  only  reigning  deity, 
represented  by  toe  life-giv- 
ing  and  beneficent  rays  of 
toe  sun.  Akhnaton  may 
have  been  influenced  in  his 
reform  programme  by 
Jo.seph,  who  rose  to  a post- 
tion  of  eminence  at  his 
court. 

Under  Akhnaton’ s sue- 


“Moskelet".  Ra  is  the  fa-: 
toer  of  all  creation. 

Ra  gave  birth  to  Shu, 
toe  god  of  toe  air,  and  to 
Tafnoth,  the  goddess  of 
destruction,  and  tliese  in 
their  turn  begot  Get,  the 
earth  god,  and  Nut,  the 
sky  goddess.  Their  four 
children  were  OsirLs,  Isis, 
Seth  and  Nephthys. 

Osiris,  the  god  of  spring, 
fertility,  the  netherworld, 
and  toe.  day  of  judgment, 
was  treacherously  murder- 
ed  by  his  brother  Seth,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the 
Nile,  !׳"rom  there,  it  was 
carried  to  the  sea  and  was 
later  washed  up  near  Gc- 
val,  in  the  north. 

T^erc,  Isis,  his  wife  and 
sister,  found  her  lover's 
body,  but  Seth  snatched  it 
away  from  her,  di.smemb- 
ereil  it  into  fourteen  parts 
and  scatteriKl  the.se  all 


I'd  liest  leave  the  bul 
n iniraculous  forces!”! 
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MESSAGE  SENT  BY  A 
-JEItUSALEM,  TO  TH 
To  the  King,  my  k, 
Heba,  your  servant : Sevi. 
I fall  at  the  Uvo  feet  of 


BDU-HEBA,  KING  OF 
ARAOH  AKHNATON 
•rd,  say  — Thus  Ahdu- 
'm  times  and  seven  times 


Olive  tree 
on  golden 


the  long  trek  back  to  the  ן 


portance  of  the  locality  in 


of  events.  The  people  of 
Korach,  Dathan  and  Avi- 
ram,  In  particular,  are  do- 
ing  a lot  of  grumbling.  The 
rea.son  may  be  jealousy  of 
Moses,  or  the  unpleasant  Idea 
of  having  to  leave  behind 
large  estates,  or  fear  of  the 
long  journey  into  the  un- 
known.  Some  of  them,  even 
at  this  crucial  moment,  are 
trying  to  sow  unrest  and 
strife  among  the  people. 

But  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  simple,  God- 
fearing  souls.  These  men 
and  women  have  placed 
their  trust  in  their  leader, 
the  man  of  God  who  accom- 
pushed  such  great  wonders 
and  whom  they  are  prepar- 
ed  to  follow  wherever  he 
may  lead  them. 

Here  and  there  one  meets 
wise  men  who  realize  the 
import  of  these  stirring 
events  and  of  this  great 
day.  They  are  to  be  ob- 
served  in  various  parts  of 
the  camp,  explaining  to 
groups  of  people  the  story 
of  our  fathers,  of  the  burn- 
ing  hush  out  of  which  God 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses, 
and  of  the  good  land  to 
which  they  are  going,  where 
each  man  will  live  in  peace 
and  freedom  under  his  own 
vine  and  flgtree. 

The  sun  is  beginning  to 
set.  On  the  horizon  one 
can  still  make  out  the  trea- 
sure  city  built  for  Pha- 
raoh  by  his  Hebrew  slaves. 
This  afternoon  Moses  left 
for  the  capital,  after  telling 
newsmen  he  is  “expecting 
a call  from  Pharaoh”. 

A heavy  silence  has 
settled  upon  the  camp, 
for  everyone  knows  that 
the  decisive  hour  has  arriv- 
ed  — the  hour  that  may 
mean  slavery  or  freedom. 
The  camp  awaits  the  re- 
turn  of  Moses. 


rnbush 


life  again  in  the  si>rlng 
amidst  great  rejoicing. 

Tlie  gods  of  Egypt  often 
take  on  the  form  of  ani- 
mals  considered  sacred. 
Osiris,  for  instance,  as- 
sumes  the  .shape  of  Apis 
the  bull,  while  Anubis  the 
Brnbalmer  has  the  head  of 
a jackal.  Horus  is  identified 
with  a falcon,  and  Mut, 
Amon’s  wife,  appears  as  a 
hawk. 

‘Book  of  the  Dead* 

The  Egyptians  greatly 
fear  the  day  of  judgment. 
So  when  they  descend  to 
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background 


Land  of  the  Fathers. 

Guards  Keep  Ortler 
Thousands  of  guards,  ap- 
pointed  by  Moses,  are 
busy  Instituting  and  keep- 
ing  order,  taking  care  of 
the  continuous  flood  of  peo- 
pie  arriving  from  all  cor- 
ners  of  Egypt,  and  arrang- 
ing  then!  in  their  respective 
tribes,  whose  cantomnents 
may  be  recognized  by  their 
particuiar  tribal  standards. 
Over  on  the  far  left  one 
can  see  the  standard  of  Ju- 
dah  — a lion  on  a Ught-blue 
background;  further  to 
the  right  flies  the  standard 
of  Zevulun,  flashing  white 
in  the  sun,  and  not  far 


which  tliey  were  wor.shlp- 
{>ed,  or  the  .social  class 
which  tlicy  symbolized. 
Tlius,  when  Thebes  began 
to  flourish  and  became  the 
capital  city  of  E,3ypt,  the 
power  of  Amon,  its  god, 
vastly  increased. 

Father  of  Creation 

The  great  gods  of  Egypt 
are  nine  in  number.  First 
of  all,  there  is  Ra,  the  so- 
lar  god,  who  traverses  the 
sky  in  his  morning  barge, 
“Manjat”,  and  the  nether- 
world  in  his  evening  barge. 


( I ir  be  n od  njtc  r 'י./  itciu  rutitlcil  “.1 

Hii.sli  Burns  (ind  is  Cousunird"  : titis  ikkic) 

'r1uj,s  ,spake  Jetliio,  piiest. 

f'rvj)tie,  ecli{)tic,  inean'^g  — •sayiiiff  least  . 

Ill  tlie  vvasies  of  tlie  h tliistle  lieard 

( >1  the  \V011der-l)ush  oi  Pluses.  “How  ah.siird  !“ 
Said  he.  as  lie  prickle J fuiued, 

“1,  too,  can  burn  witiP'^t;  being  consumed  !’’ 

I'hivv  devoured  him,  unrighteous  ire. 

While  he  reddened  hi)  prickles,  with  new 

fervoi■  afire. 

Mr.  I’hornbush  was  indeed  a remarkable  fell(;w  : 
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The  figure  of  Moses  is 
causing  iively  interest 
among  Egypt’s  intelligent- 
zia.  An  Important  Memphis 
newspaper. 


ZEVULIJIV 


-Vnd  shouted  in  tones  tl  *^׳1׳  ‘!uite  deafened  the  ear  ; 
“I'ake  off  your  shoes  homage!  Have  fear! 

Crings  by  the  crimson• 

Kespect  for  tlie  Ked!’ 

He  blustered  and  and  beat  his• 

■V  tliorned  head. 

Then  Mo.ses  walked  c^^y  and  stretched  forth 

'' •י — his  hand, 

His  face  unperturbed,  ’ 

His  smile  gentle  and 

His  fingers  touched  bi'ambles,  red  thorns, 

' sharp  and  hard  . . . 
.\nd  returned  (phte  nrf^cathed. 

Neither  burnt,  scratchM;/‘״^■,  scarred. 

“Fool!”  he  murmured’  di.stinguish 
Between  Ked-])aint  tliT*׳  .«u'cars 
.\ik1  flames  I cannot  • 

Through  the  unhol 


in  a recent  ar- 
tide,  carried  the  traditional 
story  of  Moses’  •birth  — 
how  he  was  hidden  in  an 
■{5;fR־!Tia?le  0T  bulrushes”  axiff 
left  floating  on  the  Nile  and 
how  he  was  found  and  sav- 
ed  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
— drawing  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  “the  amazing 
resemblance”  between  this 
story  and  that  of  the  birth 
of  Sargon  I,  the  great  Se- 
mitic  King  who  united  un- 
der  his  rule  all  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Legend  has  it  that  Sar- 
gon  was  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a poor  mo- 
ther  who,  after  giving  birth 
to  him  secretly,  placed  him 
in  a basket  which  she 
threw  into  the  river.  He 
was  found  (the  legend  con- 
tinues)  by  a gardener,  who 
adopted  him  and  taught 
him  •the  art  of  gardening. 
Later,  the  goddess  Ishtar 
bestowed  her  love  ujion 
hlni,  as  a result  of  which 
he  became  a great  king. 

In  the  paper’s  view,  this 
close  resemblance  between 
Moses’  birth  and  that  of 
many  other  famous  men 
(the  paper  mentions  a si- 
milar  story  of  the  birth  of 
an  Indian  king)  shows  that 
Moses  is  a man  of  God  and 
hence  obviously  a very  pow- 
crful  person  and  one  not 
to  •be  taken  lightly  by  the 
Egyptians. 

The  •paper  goes  on  to  say 
that,  in  a speech  delivered 
recently  at  Goshen,  the  Is- 
rael  High  Priest  Aaron  de- 
rided  the  idea  of  compar- 
ing  the  birth  of  Mases  to 
that  of  Sargon,  pointing 
out  such  basic  differences 
as  the  fact  that  Sargon’s 
mother  hid  him  in  the  river 
in  order  to  hide  her  own 
! shame,  whereas  Moses  is 
the  son  of  a respectable  fa- 
mily  of  the  famous  tribe  of 
Levi  and  had  to  be  hidden 
because  of  the  decree  of 
Rameses. 

Furthermore,  said  Aaron, 
it  w£1s  not  a gardener  who 
educated  Moses  but  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Most 
important  of  all,  Sargon 
worshipped  the  idol  Ishtar, 
while  the  Children  of  Israel 
look  upon  such  beliefs  with 
derision.  Their  God,  who  is 
without  image  and  One 
only,  showed  Himself  to 
Moses  in  fire  and  ordered 
him  to  deliver  his  people. 

The  paper  seems  slightly 
bewildered  as  it  concludes ; 
“They  are  Indeed  a strange 
nation  and  have  a strange 
God.” 
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HORUS,  ISIS,  AND  OSIRIS 


NAPHTALl 


the  netherworld  to  be  judg- 
ed.  they  carry  with  them  a 
book  relating  their  good 
deeds  on  earth,  hoping  that 
Osiris  will  grant  them  eter- 
nal  life.  This  book  is  call- 
ed  the  "Book  of  the  Dead”. 

Pharaoh  Akhnaton  Insti- 
tuted  many  religious  re- 
forms,  abolished  the  rule 
of  the  .gods,  and  made  Aton 
the  only  reigning  deity, 
repre.sented  by  the  life-giv- 
ing  and  beneficent  rays  of 
the  sun.  Akhnaton  may 
have  been  influenced  in  his 
reform  programme  by 
Joseph,  who  rose  to  a posi- 
tion  of  eminence  at  his 
court. 

Under  Akhnaton’s  sue- 
cessor,  Tutankhamon,  how- 
ever,  all  these  reforms  were 
abolished,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  priests  of  Thebes, 
and  idol  worship  again  be- 
came  the  order  of  the  day. 


“Moakelet".  Ra  is  the  fa- 
thcr  of  all  creation. 

Ra  gave  birth  to  Shu, 
the  god  of  the  air,  and  to 
Tafnoth,  the  goddess  of 
destruction,  and  these  in 
their  turn  begot  Geb,  the 
earth  god,  and  Nut,  the 
sky  goddess.  Their  four 
children  were  Osiris,  Isis, 
Seth  and  Nephthys. 

Osiris,  the  god  of  spring, 
fertility,  the  netherworld, 
and  the  day  of  judgment, 
was  treacherously  murder- 
ed  by  his  brother  Seth,  and 
his  •body  thrown  into  the 
Nile.  From  there,  it  was 
carried  to  the  sea  and  was 
later  washed  up  near  Ge- 
val,  in  the  north. 

*There,  IsLs,  his  wife  and 
sister,  found  her  lover’s 
body,  but  Seth  snatched  it 
away  from  her,  dismemb- 
ered  it  into  fourteen  parts 
and  scattered  these  all 
over  Egypt.  Isis  collected 


1 now 


I’d  best  leave  the  bu|' 
'ס  miraculous  forces!“' 
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:gyptian  Press  Alarmecd  af 
Prospect  of  Hostile  Israel 


GAD 


The  Egyptian  Press  iS  position,  warns,  in  its  lead-  the  Habiru, 
divided  on  the  question  o^  article,  of  the  danger  Egypt  no 

what  should  be  Egypt’s  freeing  the  Hebrew  during  the 

policy  with  regard  to  the,  slaves  and  permitting  them  naton.  Who 
Israelites.  to  leave  Egypt.  that  if  Isra 

The  Thebes  News,  news-׳•  ‘‘We  all  remember,”  says  naan  there 
paper  of  His  Majesty’s  pp-!  the  article,  “the  story  of  recurrence  < 
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f ^;BDU-HEBA,  KING  OF 
pi^ARAOH  AKHNATON 

^ Lrd,  say  — Thus  Abdu- 
jgQ  » times  and  seven  times 
, the  King,  my  lord  . . . 
pf^rd  of  the  King,  and  a 
ute  am  I ..  . Shuta,  the 
to  7ne.  Twenty-one 
avi  ^ deiivered  into  the 
for  the  King,  my  lord. 
j re  of  his  land ! The  land 
its  entirety  it  has  been 
g ^ tear  against  me,  as  far 
as  far  as  Gath-Carmel. 
, peace,  but  there  is  war 
g,  the  mighty  King  con- 
lafi^rtiim  and  the  land  of 
fabi’"^  capture  the  cities  of 
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A Bush  Burns . . . 
And  Is  ]Sot  Consumed 


KPHRAIM 
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“Remove  your  shoes 
from  your  feet,”  it  said  “for 
the  place  wheron  you  stand 
is  holy  grfjundl" 

Moses  removed  his  shoes 
but  was  afraid  to  draw 
near  to  the  bush.  which 
continued  to  burn  in  its 
strange  way.  And  the  voice 
of  God  continued  to  speak 
to  him  from  the  burning 
bush,  sending  him  to  deli- 
ver  his  people  from  the  sla- 
very  of  Egypt. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  when  Moses  turned  to 
leave,  the  bush  vanished 
and  entered  into  him,  where 
it  bums  on  — for  it  is  the 
Flame  of  God;  but  no  one 
knows  who  will  possess  it 
after  him. 


Moses  is  not  a talkative 
man,  and  it  is  well-nigh 
Impossible  to  get  anything 
out  of  him.  But  many  ru- 
mours  are  current  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  God 
revealed  himself  to  him,  the 
most  remarkable  of  them 
all  !being  the  f0|110wing : 

It  appears  that  while  Mo- 
ses  was  tending  the  sheep 
of  his  father-in-law  Jethro 
far  out  in  the  desert,  near 
Mount  Sinai,  he  noticed  a 
bush  burning  toithout  being 
consumed. 

On  drawing  nearer  in  or- 
der  to  observe  this  amaz- 
ing  phenomenon,  he  sudden- 
ly  heard  the  voice  of  God 
calling  to  him  out  of  the 
burning  bxish ; 


For  an  Alliance 
with  Israelites 
The  Egyptian  newspaper 
Voice  of  Akhnaton  yester- 
day  came  out,  in  its  lead- 
ing  article,  for  a rappro- 
chement  with  the  Hebrews 
preparing  to  leave  Egypt. 

*The  Voice  suggests  that 
Egrypt  sign  a military  al- 
liance  with  the  Hebrews 
and  turn  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan  into  an  Egyptian  pro- 
tectorate  with  limited  home 
rule  for  the  Hebrews. 

The  paper  points  out  that, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  unity 
among  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan,  it  would  be  better 
for  Egypt  to  rule  there 
with  the  help  of  a single 
strong  and  faithful  ally. 


JIfENASSEH 


; governor  remaining  to 
have  perished'.  Behold, 
i the  very  gates  of  Sile* 
ids  peace.  Behold,  Zim- 
the  townsmen  of  Bach- 
ith  the  Habiru.  Yaptih- 
the  very  gates  of  Sile, 
eace.  Why  does  not  the 
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ire  of  his  land'.  Let  the 
land'.  Otherwise  all  the 
־׳d,  will  be  lost  . . . 

King,  my  lord  — Thus 
1;  At  your  t%oo  feet  I 
nt  words  to  the  King, 
vd  your  son  am  /. 


BENJAMIN 
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Pharaoh  Advised 


Xet  Israel  Go־ 
And  !$ave  Egypt 


a Special  Correspondent 

In  the  early  morning 
jifjurs,  some  time  after  It 
׳was  learned  that  the  exo- 
(jas  would  take  place  today, 
a large  crowd  collected  be- 
f(1re  the  home  of  Aaron, 
whence  they  were  sched- 
^ed  to  leave  for  the  palace 
o the  famous  Akhnaton  to 
fi-move  the  embalmed  re- 
ijains  of  Joseph  and  to  take 
tjiem  along  to  the  land  of 
canaan. 

Festive  Mood 

An  atmosphere  of  cele- 
b'ation  and  triumph  per- 
vlded  the  assembled,  dress- 

in  their  festive  garments. 
I]i  long,  broad  rows  they 
s,:t  out  for  their  destina- 
tjjn,  led  iby  Moses,  Aaron, 
a:id  Miriam. 

Crowds  of  Egyptians, 
sianding  by  the  wayside, 
IcOked  on  In  awed  silence, 
j^re  and  there  were  there 
whispers  of  surprLse  — and 
r,spect. 

rsvhen  the  procession  ar- 
ri^ed  at  the  Palace  of  Akh- 
niton,  Joseph’s  coffin,  sur- 
j.j|unded  by  a guard  of  ho- 
nlur  composed  of  members 
oc,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
a^id  Menasseh,  already 
s)pod  in  front  of  the  pal- 
aie. 

j Great-Grandson  Reads 

i Scroll 

Moses  and  Aaron  ap- 
pfoached,  while  the  rest  of 
ye  people  stood  back.  Then 
,\;pses  called  upon  Eli- 
Jiama  ben  Amihud,  a 
3rcat־grandson  of  Joseph, 
a^d  bade  him  open  the 
^:roll  which  he  held  in  his 
hind  — Joseph’s  testa- 
n-ent.  In  a loud  though 
a^imewhat  tremulous  voice, 
•glishama  read  the  contents 
dr’  the  scroll ; 

“.  . . After  I am  dead 
afid  God  rennembers  you 
gjul  brings  you  up  out  of 
t/ds  country  to  the  land 
yhich  he  swore  to  give  to 
jbrnh'fvm■,  Isactfi,  and  Jacob, 
Wmen  shall  you  take  rny  re- 
■ains  from  here  ..." 

׳When  Elishama  finished 
n !ading,  there  was  a mo- 
n lent  of  profound  silence  : 
1 1 seemed  that  all  Egypt 
v ׳as  listening.  Then  Moses 
c ommanded  tlie  guard  of 
honour  to  raise  the  coffin 
and  lead  the  way,  as  the 
ן rocession  made  its  way 
t ack  to  the  house  of  Aaron. 


(Egyptian  News  Agency) 

THEBES,  15  Aviv. — Pharaoh  Memeptah  this  evening 
summoned  his  officers,  advisers,  and  magicians  to  an 
urgent  conference  to  consider  the  suitable  royal  reaction 
to  Moses’  threats. 

Neb  Kau  Ra,  the  Army  with  the  threats  of  the  L״i- 
Commander,  stated  at  the  byan  king  Mermayiu. 
meeting  that,  to  the  best  of  1 v.! 

his  knowledge,  the  Hebrews  ^e  have  enough  trouble 

were  ready  to  go  up  to  Ca- ינ ס  our  hands,’’  he  cried  out, 

"without  inviting  more. 

tely  took  a unanimous  vote 

PHARAOH  MERNEPTAH  to  send  the  Children  of  Is- 

rael  out  of  the  country,  no 
naan  and  take  it  bv  storm.  ..  . . a 

■u  1 ■ .1  Ai-  4.  A/r  j matter  what  the  cost,  a 

He  claimed  that  Moses  had  ‘““■'־'־ 

established  connections  with  fle’t-footed  runner  was  des- 
several  "Hebrew  settle-  patched  to  invite  Moses  and 
ments’’  in  northern  Canaan,  Aaron  to  discuss  the  terms 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon.  , 

K011־  rv.aintoi'nna  Of  the  CXOdUS. 


Korach-Dathan-Aviram  Clique  Fears  Reprisals 

By  a Staff  Writer 

Korach,  Dathan,  and  Aviram,  leaders  of  the  anti-exodus  faction  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  announced  yesterday  that  they  would  leave  Eg^t 
“under  protest”,  having  been  left  with  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Their  stand  is  fully  ex-  if  they  alone  remain  behind,  di.saster  that  has  befalle■. 

plained  in  a papyrus  circu-  the  Egyptians  will  make  the  country. 

lar  distributed  among  the  9 ״cat)e20ats  for  the  circular  else- 

fho  /low  mem  me  scapegoats  lor  me  4 


the  Children  of  Israel  to  de- 
part  and  reach  the  Sea  of 
Reeds.  Then  he  will  pursue 
them,  push  them  Into  the 
water,  and  conquer  them. 

The  ten  camels  loaded 
with  gold  and  silver,  which 
had  gone  out  with  the  dele- 
gallon,  came  back  without 
their  loads.  But  Balama’s 
counsel,  in  the  opinion  of 
Pharaoh’s  magicians,  is 
well  worth׳  this  great 
wealth. 


They  Can’t  Bear  to  Lecuve  the  Flesh  Pots 


(Chronicles  News  Service) 

MIDIAN,  12  Aviv.— 
Jethro,  the  High  Pri&st, 
and  Zipporah,  his  daughter 
and  Moses’  wife,  left  Mi- 
dlan  today  at  the  head  of 
a caravan  of  300  camels 
carrying  vast  quantities  of 
silver,  gold  and  clothing. 

The  caravan  is  travelling 
in  a westerly  direction.  Je- 
thro  appears  to  know  the 
route  by  which  Moses  in- 
tends  to  lead  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  and  he  is  on 
his  way  to  meet  him. 

The  leading  camel  car- 
Ties  a magnificent  purple 
litter  for  Zipporah,  Moses’ 
wife,  Zipporah  is  attired  in 
a royal  robe  made  of  a fine 
snowy-white  fabric  emt- 
roldered  in  blue. 

Other  camels,  immpdla- 
tely  following,  carry  tlie 
Prophet’s  children.  Gershom 
and  Eliezer.  The  camels 
are  followed  by  vast  flocks 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  A large 
crowd  of  Midianites  was 
present  to  see  the  travellers 
off. 


סולד  timing  of  the  exodus, 
according  to  the  priests  of 
Ra,  represents  a wise  choice 
on  the  part  of  Moses.  The 
month  of  Aviv  is  the  most 
convenient  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  weather,  and 
since  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  the  month  and  the  moon 
is  full,  the  !.sraelites  are 
assured  of  a speedy  advance 
both  by  day  and  by  night. 

It  is  said  that  there  is 
some  urgent  incentive  spur- 
ring  Möses  on  to  reach  tlB 
Sea  of  Reeds  as  early  » 
possible,  but  the  nature 
of  this  incentive  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  sorcerers. 


THEIR  COURAGE  SAVED 
THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES 


'He  ■riKvt■  ’rjtrm 
the  House  of  Miriam  to 
publish  the  following  no- 
tlce : 

“Delegations  of  women 
from  every  family  will  as- 
semble  this  evening  at  the 
House  of  Chur  to  visit  the 
graves  of  Shifraih  and  Puah 
and  to  pay  them  their  last 
respects  before  leaving 
Egypt.” 

Thestory  behind  the  an- 
nouncement ; 

Shifrah  and  Puah  were 
two  Hebrew  midwives  who 
were  ordered  by  Rames’s  II 
to  kill  every  Hebrew  male 
child  at  birth.  (״That  was 
the  time  he  issued  his  no- 
torious  decree.)  Shifrah 
and  Fhiah,  however,  refus- 
ed  to  heed  Pharaoh’s  com- 
mand  and  for  a long  Jme 
they  managed  to  deceive 
him. 

It  was  only  when  it  be- 
came  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  Israelites  were 
rapidly  multiplying  an<l 
growing  stronger,  that  Pha 
raoh  realized  his  com- 
mand  was  being  flouted. 

Angrily,  he  summoned 
the  mldwives  to  trial  for 
di.sobcjing  his  command. 
But  once  again  Shifrah  and 
Puah  outwitted  him,  by 
saying  tliat  "the  Hebrew 
women  — quite  unlike  the 
Egyptian  are  lively,  and 
are  delivered  Ixfore  the 
midwives  arrive.” 


Our  decision,  then,  is  lo 
depart  together  with  tha 
people,  in  order  to  keep 
watch  over  the  misled  un- 
fortunates,  for  the  day  is 
bound  to  come  when  they 
will  discover  the  machina- 
tions  of  these  self-exalted 
leaders.  And  when  that  day 
arrives,  they  will  want  to 
choose  a new  leader  and 
return  to  Egypt. 

For  the  rebel  community, 
Korach,  Dathan,  Atnram. 


FIRST-BORTC 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


with  the  character  of  god- 
liness.  And  if  the  god  dies 
— then  woe  unto  Egypt! 

Faith  Undermined 

It  may  be  recalled,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  ear- 
lier  plagues,  too,  which  pa- 
ralyzed  life  In  Egypt,  sow- 
ing  fear  and  confusion, 
sorely  undermined  the 
foundation  of  Egyptian  be- 
lief. 

The  very  first  plague, 
which  turned  all  of  Egypt’s 
waters  into  blood,  render- 
ed  impotent  the  god  of 
the  Nile.  Hafi. 

And  the  plagues  bring- 
ing  boils  and  lice  af- 
fected  even  the  priests  of 
Egypt  and  its  wise  men, 
who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidcred  immune  to  the  dis- 
eases  that  affect  ordinary 
humans. 

Then  there  was  the 
plague  of  iocu.sLs,  ■which 
shut  out  the  light  of  the 
sun;  and  the  sun  is  suppos- 
ed  to  be  the  eye  of  Ra. 
When  Ra's  eye  was  thus 
darkened,  the  Egyptians 
regarded  it  as  a sign  that 
he  had  been  rendered  pow- 


fii  the  \¥ake  of  the  IHa4§ues 

Other  Nations  Avoiding 
Ail  Contact  With  Egypt 


Detour  Through  Desert? 

Rumours  of  a projected  superstitions  that  have 
"swing  through  the  de-  clung  to  Uiem  during  their 
5ert”  have  been  rife  in  the  long  sojourn  and  to  bring 
Israelite  camp  for  some  them  back  to  the  faith  of 
time.  At  first  it  was  be-  their  fathers  in  the  one  and 
lieved  that  these  rumours  only  God. 

Är״ssr״,־״ppr  ״°: 

thus  to  instil  the  fciir  of  Ka.  ^ 

A,  , • ai-  -a  been  sunmionin^  the  men  ox 

^e  wilderness  in  the  hearts 

e peop  e.  meetings.  They,  It 

It  has  been  learneil,  how-  seems,  have  been  appoint- 
ever,  from  sources  close  to  ed  to  bo  the  teachers  of  the 
the  House  of  Aaron,  that  ^ople,  although  it- is  not 
Moses  regards  it  as  absolu-  altogether  clear  exactly 
tcl.y  nivessarj.'  to  purge  what  is  the  nature  of  th« 
the  Children  of  Israel  of  law  which  they  are  to 
the  Egyptian  manners  and  ' teach. 


WARNS  OPPOSITION 


TAHPANES,  15  Aviv.— 
!Tnconflrmed  reports  say 
that  at  the  decisive  meet- 
j ig  at  Pharaoh’s  palace, 
!here  was  strong  opposi- 
tion  to  Pharaoh’s  policy 
\/hich,  it  was  cleiimed,  was 
( ndangering  the  country’s 
f ecurlty. 

The  opposition  claimed, 
1 .ccording  to  these  ru- 
!riours,  that  the  ill-treat- 
jient  to  which  the  Children 
c f Israel  had  been  subject- 
( d by  Egypt  had  helped  to 
! ipen  their  national  con- 
vclou.sness,  and  that  if  they 


We  humbly  ask  our  customers  to  bear  with  us 
if,  in  the  coming  days,  our  bread  is  not  up  to 
it.s  usual  high  standards.  Due  to  the  ru.sh  of  the 
exodas,  we  nstII  not  have  time  to  leaven  our 
dough. 


By  Our  Correspondent 
RAMESES,  14  Aviv.— 
Thoasands  of  people  of  va- 
riou.s  tribes  and  nations. 


ZAKI  S BAKF,KY 
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with  gold  and  silver,  which 
had  gone  out  with  the  dele- 
gation,  came  back  without 
their  loads.  But  Balama’s 
counsel,  in  the  opinion  of 
Pharaoh's  magicians,  is 
well  worth  this  great 
wealth. 


rived  at  the  Palace  of  Akh- 
niton,  Joseph’s  coffin,  sur- 
mimded  by  a guard  of  ho- 
n)ur  composed  of  members 
ot*  the  tribes  of  Elphraim 
aad  Menasseh,  already 
stx)0d  in  front  of  the  pal- 
aJe. 


tely  took  a unanimous  vote 
to  send  the  Children  of  Is- 
rael  out  of  the  country,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  A 
fla-'t-footed  rimner  was  des- 
patched  to  invite  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  the  exodus. 


goes  on  to  say  that 
the  rea.son  they 
have  decided,  nev- 
ertheless,  to  go 
along  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  Is  two-fold : 

1.  They  are  afraid  to 
leave  their  brethren  in  the 
hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
They  are  certain  the  people 
will  one  day  “discover  the 
machinations  of  these  self- 
exalted  leaders”  and  will 
seek  new  leaders  to  take 
them  back  to  Egypt.  Pre- 
sumably,  Korach,  Dathan, 
and  Avlram  will  then  "vol- 
unteer”  their  services. 

2.  They  are  afraid  that 


PHARAOH  MmRNE2»TAH 


naan  and  take  it  by  storm*. 
He  claimed  that  Moses  had 
established  connections  with 
several  “Hebrew  settle- 
ments"  in  northern  Canaan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon. 

Nob  Kau  Ra  maintained 
that  these  people  are  mem- 
bers  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Asher.  It 
would  appear  that  these  are 
the  Sa-Gas,  who  many 
years  ago  caused  the  Egyp- 
tians  grave  trouble. 

Release  . . . then  Pursue 

Ptah  ׳Bau  Nefr,  one  of 
the  chief  magicians,  com- 
plained  bitterly  of  the  da- 
mage  done  by  the  plagues 
to  Egypt’s  economy  and  the 
blow  they  had  dealt  to  na- 
tional  pride  and  confidence, 
without  which  tlie  royal 
house  cannot  hope  to  stand. 
He  proposed,  as  a first 
step,  to  let  the  Children  of 
Israel  go,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  immediate  danger  of 
their  presence  In  Egypt. 

“I  feel,”  he  concluded, 
“that  our  mighty  king, 
Merneptah,  would  do  well 
to  pursue  them  in  the  wil- 
derness  and  there  put 
them  to  the  sword  in  the 
good  old  Egyptian  tradl- 
tion.” 

Another  sorcerer,  Ptah 
Mas,  observed  that  Egypt’s 
position  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly  difficult,  what 


They  Can’t  Bear  to  Leanie  the  Flesh  Pots 


[Great-Grandson  K<«ds 
j Scroll 

, Moses  and  Aaron  ap- 
proached,  while  the  rest  of 
the  people  stood  back.  Then 
Moses  called  upon  Eli- 
^lama  ben  Amihud,  a 
^־eat-grandson  of  Joseph, 
aid  bade  him  open  the 
ajcToll  which  he  held  in  his 
hind  — Joseph’s  testa- 
n;ent.  In  a loud  though 
somewhat  tremulous  voice, 
Sishama  read  the  contents 
a’  the  scroll ; 

. . After  I am  dead 
God  remembers  you 
Oj^  brings  you  up  out  of 
tiyis  country  to  the  land 
which  he  swore  to  give  to 
/prah-am.  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
men  shaU  you  take  my  re- 
from  here  ..." 

)klien  felishama  finished 
fading,  there  was  a mo- 
ngnt  of  profound  silence : 


(Chronicles  News  Serince) 

MIDIAN,  12  Aviv.— 
Jethro,  the  High  Priest, 
and  Zipporah,  his  daughter 
and  Moses’  wife,  left  Mi- 
dlan  today  at  the  head  of 
a caravan  of  300  camels 
carrying  vast  quantities  of 
silver,  gold  and  clothing. 

The  caravan  is  travelling 
in  a westerly  direction.  Je- 
thro  appears  to  know  the 
route  by  which  Moses  in- 
tends  to  lead  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  and  he  is  on 
his  way  to  meet  him. 

The  leading  camel  car- 
ries  a magnificent  purple 
litter  for  Zipporah,  Moses’ 
wife,  Zipporah  is  attired  in 
a royal  robe  made  of  a fine 
snowy-white  fabric  emb- 
roldered  in  blue. 

Other  camels,  immpdla- 
tely  following,  carry  tlie 
Prophet’s  children,  Gershom 
and  Eliezer.  The  camels 
are  followed  by  vast  flocks 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  A large 
crowd  of  Midianites  was 
present  to  see  the  travellers 
off. 


’The  timing  of  the  exodus, 
according  to  the  priests  of 
Ra,  represents  a wise  choice 
on  the  part  of  Moses.  The 
month  of  Aviv  is  the  most 
convenient  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  weather,  and 
since  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  the  month  and  the  moon 
is  full,  the  Israelites  are 
assured  of  a speedy  advance 
both  by  day  and  by  night. 

It  is  said  that  there  is 
some  urgent  incentive  spur- 
ring  Moses  on  to  reach  t]||| 
Sea  of  Reeds  as  early  ^ 
possible,  but  the  nature 
of  this  incentive  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  sorcerers. 


THEIR  COURAGE  SAVED 
THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES 


we  iravc•  oeeii  a.->Keu  ay 

the  House  of  Miriam  to 
publish  the  following  no- 
tice : 

“Delegations  of  women 
from  every  family  will  8 s- 
semble  this  evening  at  the 
House  of  Chur  to  visit  the 
graves  of  Shifrah  and  Puah 
and  to  pay  them  their  last 
respects  before  leaving 
Egypt.” 

Thestory  behind  the  an- 
nouncement : 

Shifrah  and  Puah  were 
two  Hebrew  midwives  who 
were  ordered  by  Harness  11 
to  kill  every  Hebrew  male 
child  at  birth.  (That  was 
the  time  he  issued  his  no- 
torious  decree.)  Shifrah 
and  Puah,  however,  refus- 
ed  to  heed  Pharaoh’s  com- 
mand  and  for  a long  Jme 
they  managed  to  deceive 
him. 

It  was  only  when  it  be- 
came  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  Israelites  were 
rapidly  multiplying  an<l 
growing  stronger,  that  Pha 
raoh  realized  his  com- 
mand  was  being  flouted. 

Angrily,  he  summoned 
the  midwives  to  trial  for 
disobeying  his  command. 
But  once  again  Shifrah  and 
Puah  outwitted  him,  by 
saying  that  “the  Hebrew 
women  — quite  unlike  the 
Egyptian  — are  lively,  and 
arc  delivered  before  the 
mldwives  arrive.” 

Thus  the  midwives  mis- 
led  Pharaoh,  and  the  Lord 
rewarded  them  for  en- 
dangering  their  own  lives 
in  order  to  save  the  people. 


have  Moses  and  Aaron  oeen 
able  to  blind  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  believe  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  conquer  the  peo- 
pies  of  Canaan,  assuming 
we  get  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness  alive? 

True,  the  land  is  holy, 


depart  together  with  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep 
watch  over  the  misled  im- 
fortunates,  for  the  day  is 
bound  to  come  when  they 
will  discover  the  machina- 
tions  of  these  self-exalted 
leaders.  And  when  that  day 
arrives,  they  will  want  to 
choose  a new  leader  and 
return  to  Egypt. 

For  the  rebel  community, 
Korach,  Dathan,  Aviram. 


If  seemed  tliat  all  Egypt 
vas  listening.  Then  Moses 
c*mmanded  tlie  guard  of 
h>nour  to  raise  the  coffin 
Bid  lead  the  way,  as  the 
׳!:ocession  made  its  way 
tick  to  the  house  of  Aaron. 


FIRST-BORN 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


with  the  character  of  god- 
liness.  And  if  the  god  dies 
— then  woe  unto  Egypt! 

Faith  Undermined 

It  may  be  recalled,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  ear- 
Her  plagues,  too,  which  pa- 
ralyzed  life  in  Egypt,  sow- 
ing  fear  and  confusion, 
sorely  undermined  the 
foundation  of  Egyptian  be- 
lief. 

The  very  first  plague, 
which  turned  all  of  Egypt’s 
waters  into  blood,  render- 
ed  impotent  the  god  of 
the  Nile,  ׳Hafi. 

And  the  plagues  bring- 
ing  boils  and  lice  af- 
fected  even  the  priests  of 
Egypt  and  its  wise  men, 
who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered  immune  to  the  dis- 
eases  that  affect  ordinary 
humans. 

Then  there  was  the 
plague  of  locusts,  which 
shut  out  the  light  af  the 
sun;  and  the  sun  is  suppos- 
ed  to  be  the  eye  of  Ra. 
When  Ra’s  eye  was  thus 
darkened,  the  Egyptians 
regarded  it  as  a sign  that 
he  had  been  rendered  paw- 
erless. 

Now  that  the  Egyptians 
have  seen  that  not  only 
they,  but  their  “gods”  as 
well,  have  been  victimized 
by  the  plagues,  perhaps 
they  will  realize  that  there 
is  but  one  being  that  guides 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 


who  now  com• 


in  the  Wahe  of  the  Plaffues 

Other  Nations  Avoiding 
All  Contact  With  Egypt 


Detour  Through  Desert? 


superstitions  that  have 
clung  to  them  during  their 
long  sojourn  and  to  brir^ 
them  back  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  in  the  one  and 
only  God. 

This  contention  is  sub- 
stantiated  by  the  fact  that 
Moses  has  for  some  time 
been  summoning  the  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  regu- 
lar  meetings.  They,  it 
seems,  have  been  appoint- 
ed  to  be  the  teachers  af  the 
people,  although  it  is  not 
altogether  clear  exactly 
what  is  the  nature  of  th« 
law  which  they  are  to 
teach. 


Rumours  of  a projected 
"swing  through  the  de- 
5ert”  have  ■been  rife  in  the 
Israelite  camp  for  some 
time.  At  first  it  was  be- 
lieved  that  these  rumours 
originated  among  the  Ko- 
rachites,  who  oppose  the 
exodus  and  who  thought 
thus  to  instil  the  fear  of 
the  wilderness  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

It  has  been  learned,  how- 
ever,  from  sources  close  to 
the  House  of  Aaron,  that 
Moses  regards  it  as  absolu- 
tely  necessar;-'  to  purge 
the  Cliildren  of  Israel  cf 
the  Egyptian  maimers  and 


WARNS  OPPOSITION 


(Chronicles  News  Service) 

Merchants  arriving  here  from  abroad  report  that  the 
news  of  the  latest  plagues  in  Egypt  has  spread  to  such 
distant  and  far-flung  places  as  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  To- 
garmah,  Pathros,  Casluhim,  Lod,  Anam,  Elath,  and 
Crete. 

The  merchants  statf 
that  the  news  of  the  vislta• 
tions  has  caused  untold  da■ 


TAHPANES,  15  Aviv. — 
i’nconfirmed  reports  say 
ihat  at  the  decisive  meet- 
hg  at  Pharaoh’s  palace, 
here  was  strong  opposi- 
tion  to  Pharaoh’s  ■policy 
Vhich,  it  was  claimed,  was 
jndangering  the  country’s 
jecurity. 

The  oppo.sltion  claimed, 
tccording  to  these  ru- 
hours,  that  the  ill-treat- 
bent  to  which  the  Children 
Cf  Israel  had  ■been  subject- 
cd  by  Egypt  had  helped  to 
Mpen  their  national  con- 
■־iciousness,  and  that  if  they 
!’■roke  into  Canaan  and  do- 
!]linated  it,  it  would  spell 
the  end  of  the  EgypUan 
iple  in  that  sector. 

The  apposition  recalled 
the  period  of  the  Habiru, 
"the  brothers  of  the  Child- 
1׳en  of  Israel”,  and  fore- 
Haw  a return  of  the  weak 
Aklinaton  era,  when  Egypt 
Ibst  all  the  coastal  cities  of 
(|,'anaan. 


mage  to  Egypt’s  trade  and 
that  neighbouring  royal 
courts  have  begun  to  con- 
sider  Egypt’s  vaunted  prow- 
ess  as  greatly  inflated. 

Trade  Falls  Off 

Demand  for  Egyptian 
goods  has  dropped  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Potential 
buyers  abroad  fear  that 
Egypt’s  products,  too,  have 
become  contaminated  by 
the  plagnes.  Egyptian  cur- 
rency  likewise  has  fallen 
and  can  be  had  on  foreign 
exchanges  just  about  for 
the  asking. 

Rumour  has  it  that 
would-be  Invaders  by  sea, 
afraid  of  plague  infection, 
have  altered  their  plans  and 
are  returning  whence  they 
came.  Menelaus,  the  Cre- 
tan  captain,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  would  “ra- 
ther  go  down  in  the  deep 
than  conquer  a land  smitten 
with  boUs  and  lice.” 

The  Cherethites  and  Pe- 
lethites,  who  had  been 
heading  for  Egypt’s  shores, 
have  turned  their  craft 
about  and  have  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Canaan,  in- 
stead. 


We  humbly  ask  our  customers  to  bear  with  us 
if,  in  the  coming  days,  our  bread  is  not  up  to 
Its  usual  high  standards.  Due  to  the  rush  of  the 
exodus,  we  will  not  have  time  to  leaven  our 
dough. 

ZAKPS  BAKERY 
( Yissachar) 


By  Our  Correspondent 

RAMESES,  14  Aviv.— 
Thousands  of  people  of  va- 
rlous  tribes  and  nations, 
who  find  themselves  under 
the  Egyptian  heel,  have 
made  a bid  for  freedom  by 
joining  the  600,000  Israe- 
Utes  who  are  scheduled  to 
leave  Egypt  tomorrow  (to- 
day). 

This  motley  crowd  of 
camp-followers  is  com- 
posed  of  prisoners-of-war 
taken  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 
during  the  la.st  few  gene- 
rations;  of  Egypt’s  poorest 
of  the  poor,  who  had  soli 
themselves  as  slaves  dur- 
ing  the  ever-recurring 
droughts  and  famines;  and 
of  slaves  who  had  been 
sent,  as  tribute  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  by  subject 
governors  and  kings,  and 
who  were  used  as  labour-]  ר- 
vies  by  their  new  masters. 

Remnants  of  the  Hyksos 
— the  Shepherd  Kings, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  down 
to  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Ra- 


. . when  you  are  in  the  desert  ? 

WOMEN  OF  ISRAED  : 

Turn  in  your  gold  and  .silver 
articje.s  to  BEZALEL  BEN  URI, 
of  Judah  — and  receive,  in  ex- 
change,  long-wt^aring  shoes  iind 
dresses. 


meses  — are  likewise  said 
to  be  among  them. 

No  definite  attitude  on 
the  part  of  oiir  people  to- 
wards  this  mixed  crowd  has 
materialized  as  yet,  but 
that  is  only  a question  (4 
time. 


BY  HELPING  US 


HELP  YOURSELVES 


Egypt's  First-Born 


re  Struck  Down 
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TEIffLE  SKOLOM  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 
•P/J^NT’S  RATING  RECORD 

(For  use  of  Classroom  teacher  of  Religious  School) 

NAME  OF  STUDENT AGE  BIRTHDAY 

ADDRESS  ZONE 


RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  GRADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GPAJDE 


This  is  a confidential  report.  May  v;e  have  your  jwfcaXjrigent  cooperation,  giving 
us  a full,  frank  statement  in  answer  to  the  following  questions?  We  wish  to  use 
your  statement  to  help  us  in  understanding  your  child  and  planning  wisely  for  his 
development  and  happiness  in  our  Religious  School, 

CHECK  BELOW 

I FMILY  CO?JPOSITION  7 EXTRA  CUPJIICULAR  INTERESTS 


Husband  & Wife 

( 

( 

( 

) 

Girl /Boy  Scouts 

Husbarfl 

) 

Music 

Wife 

) 

Art 

Other  children  in 

family  & 

Voice 

their  ages: 

Dramatics 

1. 

־־ 

Crafts 

L. 

What  are  his  chief  interests? 

V 


4. 


Others  in  household  & relav.ioncho.p: 

1, 


2. 

71  FJDLIC  SCHOOL  GRADES: 

II  GE^זRPJ'.L  IIEAI.TH 

L-c־׳  ellcnb 

Good  Fair 

Poor 

Oot  i 
?a'J.r 

III  VISION 

Poor 

Farsighted 

Normal 

COJtfZlTTs; 

Near-sighted 

Glasses:  Yes  No 

IV  HEARING 


Good  Poor  Normal 


Parent’s  Signature 


יל 


OHEB  SHALOM  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 

Application  for  Teaching  Position 

Date 

Name Marital  Status 


Address^ Telephone  Number 


Secular  Education 


Jewish  Education 


Positions  Held  Previously  (State  length  of  service  in  each) 


Present  Position  (Describe  duties) 

T-rnere  do  you  worship? 

Skills;  (Please  check) 

Piano  (Accompany  class  singing) 
Singing  (Teach  class) 

School  Paper 
Dramatization 


Hebrew; 

Can  you  read  the  Hebrew  Prayerbook  fluently? 
Can  you  translate  the  Hebrew  Prayerbook? 

Can  you  translate  Biblical  Selections? 


Added  Jewish  Training;  Will  you  be  able  to  take  any  courses  in  Jewish  Education 
next  year?  Cross  out  evenings  on  which  you  cannot  come  for  study; 

Mon. Tues. Wed, Thurs. 

References : 


School  Singing 
Teach  School 
Handwj  rk 
Others: 


(Please  use  additional  pages  if  desired) 

Ploase  return  this!  application  to;  Dr.  Edward  H.  Goldstein,  Principal 

Oheb  Shalom  Religious  School 
13c 7 Eutaw  Place 
Baltimore  17,  ,!ary land 
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Keren  Israol 
Electives 


Keren  Israel 
!Sloctlvoo 


ö,  Solof״  « T'TfzLüxy  Govrrja  (Tc!  1'3  v.iicd  «“.th  cthei’s) 

t);  Solof:?  ••  Je;';i8fe  Holldf^a  in  Bsrlaf  S<!119c: 

< 

c»  Scloff  « History  Ssrioei  (To  "b®  יa3«כגL  in  casiniiotion  ^rlih  Z^.iss* 
Pßsin» מכר.:ז.01 ס■  ©tc») 

d•  Solc-JTf ־ ־•  He'fcrex•;  Sorion  (Gralt1n2.13r) 

«•  Blole  Headir^s  (To  ־bc  InljOGratod  ot'iior  ?;oaclrlriß) 
f®  Post-OoÄflxrnaUon  Aftoraoon  BiscuasJona 

2»  oormsBS  kud  mateiixals  adükd: 

* 

a»  Poosin  G:  Gesari*  Golub»  Honor»  etc.  in  Kind01־gar'tcn 
"bo  Hlßtors' 

1)  :Sil3l0  TBlm  in  First  3n»l  fjaooc5.d  Grade» 

2)  ?ost-Bitllcol  ?0r!30nalit}.c1s  ir  ׳.Child  and  Fo-artJi  Grados 

3)  ?sßlfms  Hletoiy  Boolca  in  Grades  Jlvo  to  Ssvea 
o®  EoZJdcy-ß  and  Cuötcms 

1)  CMc^igo  tJnS.ts  cn  Hone  arü  S^21r£;3׳sn©  in  First  tmd  Second  Grados 

2)  Enion  Corononica  Series  in  Gra.d13  'Eiree  to  FIt® 

3)  Cercraonies  of  «Towlali  Life  in  Gr.2do  Six  (cfrcntasaijr) 
d.  OTovrif  h Litoraturo 

1)  Cmmoctßd  in  Oach  erad®  with  History  stadSed 

2)  J׳®־:dsh  Pals^׳■  Tales  a^d  L<3ßanas  in  Firs^.-hnd  Sacoml  Gi^sdca 

3)  In^rodtK^tion  to  Bihlc  in  Eichoat  Grades 
©•  Prasser  Studj; 

1)  EcJ'ii  « •‘la  Gocl*  3 vlüir^  (Prayers  for  Ohlldj’cn)  in  !]114ומ  Grfide 

2)  I’rcoliof  « ״In  the  Hou״o  of  fcl:.0  Lord”  in  Cc-nfirma.tion  ClesAi 

3)  Part  of  Wosd: 

f*  Eelißloji 


1)  Banio  Holisions  Idoas  in  Grad«?  S61?an 

2)  Gonfixmation  Course 


2 - ]JQbofl  to  01ןן31ו1י1ס1דדגן  ~ ^ 

C•  Ilo'brcn■/  rr0(S2*en1 

1•  G-1  learn  rrimeri*  in  Grade  Tlirso 
2•  Kasofer  in  Grade  ITour 

3•  Proj'ortook  Hoedinc  021d  Chrmacl;  in  Grades  Pivo  to  !Tin© 
h«  «7cn7ish  Comniunlty  Life  Oource  in  connoction  irlth  ״teiorlcan  J0Td.sh  Hlstosy 

in  Grade  rine« 

io  Use  of  national  Jo'jlah  Post  in  Uppor  Oradea. 

P0SGi־bl©  Gjctonsion  of  Oonfimation  Claes  Project  teßun  at  B.H.C» 

3•  Perhe^e  set  up  eoctiono  for  ״Core”  Proersns  in  Grades  Plro  to  lllne9  ae  ir. 

Grade  Ton* 8 ”Special  Project” 

4»  POSSmiP  BLECTITO  COUPSBE  FOR  GRftUBS  EIGHT  TO  TSITj  • 

(Replacinc  dctiזדity  ProcranD 

a*  CoB^jaratlva  R01if;i0n8  (Inter-faith  Procra331) 

"bo  Social  Relations  (intcsrcrot^B  Labor»  War  & Poaco.  etc״) 

C«  Personal-Social  Grcn-rth  (Panily  Relations»  Sex»  Eticpietto  & Groaains»  Teor-age 
Prohleme*  etc״) 
do  Jeidsh  Vocational  Guidance 
80  dowish  Literature^  and  Rook  Ronsriot/s 

fo  How  It  Bogan  (Introduction  to  Biblical  Archaeology»  Critical  of 

Bible  and  Cue  tone»  etc״) 

go  tTerjish  Music  (Approoiational  & Oreativo) 

ho  JeiTioh  Arts  (Gr^hic  & Crafts»  Appreciatioiial  and  C]raative)  ׳ 

5•  It  is  suggestod  that  in  aoat  graö^«  pt?3il8  bo  charged  a cet  BoolG*fGe  of  $5«,00 
for  sotting  tto  dassrooa  LibreTlec»  rathor  than  using  tuiifois:  texte״ 

<5.  In  addition»  äLaca  Leadinfj-Librarios  should  be  ootabliehed. 

״? 


Special  consideration  shoiiLd  bo  given  to  Aosociblios  and  C11ildrcn*s  Servican״ 


'י 


CURRICULUI^^i  OF 

TEI'IPLE  OHEB  SHALOM  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 


Kindergarten 

Teach  various  holidays  and  ceremonials  as  contained  in  ”The  Jewish 
Kindergarten”  by  Passin  and  Gezari«  Also  refer  to  the  following 
volumes:  ”Now  We  Begin”  by  Rosenzweig;  "Happy  Chanukah”  by  Bearman; 

”What  Danny  Did”  by  Weilerstein;  and  ”Adventures  of  K י Tonton”  by 
-erkowitz. 

Handwork : 

Use  of  "Holiday  Pictures"  accompanying  "Jewish  Kindergarten” 
text.  Also  use  of  crayon,  plasticene  and  etc.  Songs,  dancing, 
dramatization. 

Grade  I 

History:  Biblical  personalities  beginning  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 

Rebecca,  Jacob,  Esau,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Joshua.  Teacher’s  text: 

Lenore  Cohen’s  "Bible  Tales”  Vol.  I. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  teachers  are  urged  to  show  the 
following  slides  after  completing  units  of  study  listed  below: 

1.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Rebecca  - Set  !--Slides  No.  21-T , 22,25,  30,  33T, 
37T,  40Ä,  41,  47,  52T,  54T,  54A,  57,  5ÖT,  59T,  60T,  62T 

2.  Jacob,  Esau  - Set  I-Slides  No.  63T,  65T,  60,  70,  72T,  73B,  7^T, 
S3T 

3.  Joseph  - Set  !!--Slides  No.  3T,  4,  6T , ÖT,  lOT,  lOA,  11,  12,  131, 
15,  16,  17T,  20,  23T,  25,  27,  2Ö,  30,  31T,  32T,  35,  36,  37T,  3ßT, 

4.  Moses  - Set  !!!--Slides  No.  1,  2,  4T , 6T , 6T,  lOT,  ^11  2 0 . י*^ ’ ’ 

37T,  43T,  44T,  47T,  50T,  54T,  57T,  63T,  73T,  76T,  79T,  Ö3T,  Ö5T, 
Ö9T,  99T,  lOOT,  lOlT,  102T  Set  !V--Slide  No.  17T 

5.  Joshua  - Set  !V--Slides  No.  24T,  25T,  30T,  49T,  54,  57,  59 

Ethics  & Customs:  . , 

Teach  all  major  holidays,  emphasis  being  primarily  on  demon- 

strating  observances.  Teacher’s  Text:  Vveilerstein’ s "What  the  Moon 
Brought” . 

Prayers: דר, , ״-, 

The  Morning  Prayer,  Night  Prayer,  Grace  after  Meals,  Prayer 

over  Chanukah  candles.  Ten  Commandments  in  short  form.  Stories  on  ^ 

ethical  concepts. 

Grade  I! 

History:  Biblical  personalities.  Review  in  fuller  form  those  given 

in  the  first  grade,  plus  Deborah,  Gideon,  Samson,  Solomon,  Elijah, 

Jonah,  Ruth,  Esther  and  Daniel.  , . m ^ ז p 

(Note:  Complete  as  many  as  possible)  Teacher  s Text:  Lenore  Cohen  s 

"Bible  Tales"  Vol.  2.  , 0 ^• ר • י , ״-P+-״■,, 

Teachers  are  urged  to  show’  the  following  slides  after  com— 

pleting  the  units  of  study  listed  below: 

1.  Deborah  - Set  V--Slide  6T 

3;  Samlon  I Set  t'-llUll  No!  26T,  2gT,  29T,  30T,  31T, 

4.  Solimor:  stt’vll״SUd4s^NL  11,  12T.  13T,  20T,  21T,  27T.  31T,1aT 


Elijah  - Set  VII — Südes  No.  47,  4Ö,  50,  51T,  52T,  54,  55,  61,  63, 
66T,  69,  75T,  76T 

Jonah  - Set  IX--Slides  No.  IT,  2T,  5T 

Esther  - Set  IX — Slides  No.  43,  44T,  47T,  46T,  49T,  50T , 53T,  54T, 
57T,  63T,  65T,  67T,  69T,  73T,  76T,  79T 
Ruth  - Set  IX-־Slides  No.  ß^T,  90T,  92T,  93T,  97T 
Daniel  - Set  IX — Slides  No.  39T,  41T 

Ethics  & Customs: 

Holidays:  To  be  studied  as  they  occur,  and  in  the  remaining 

time  study  those  that  do  not  occur  during  the  school  year.  Teacher’s 
Text:  Gamoran’s  ”Hillel’s  Happy  Holidays”  approximately  first  100 
pages.  Review  all  work  on  prayers  taught  in  grade  1,  also  Ten  Com- 
mandments.  Learn  Shema  and  Psalms  23  and  6. 

Current  Events: 

Simpler  news  happenings  as  contained  in  ”V/orld  Over” 

Grade  III 

History:  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  personalities.  Consult  with 

previous  teacher  as  to  number  of  personalities  taught.  Review  briefly 
personalities  previously  taught.  Teacher’s  Text:  Cohen’s  ”Bible 
Tales”  VqI.  2.  If  time  permits,  conclude  the  year  with  Lurie ^s  ”The 
Great  March”  Vol.  1. 

See  slides  listed  for  use  in  grades  1 and  2 and  use  these 
slides  at  completion  of  each  unit  of  study. 

Ethics  and  Customs: 

Holidays:  To  be  discussed  as  they  occur,  with  special 

emphasis  placed  on  teaching  way  to  observe  them.  Teacher’s  Text:  Use 
the  second  half  of  Üinioran’ s ־”Hillel’ s Happy  Holidays”  (last  100_..pages) 
Also  use  songs  and  games  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Prayers : 

All  prayers  taught  in  previous  years.  Ten  Comruandments  and 
Psalms  previously  taught. 

Current  Events: 

Use  of  ”World  Over” 

Hebrew:  ^ ^ 

Teacher  and  class  to  use  text  ”Hasha’ar”  by  Payay  and  Sugerman 

Grade  IV 

History:  Text:  ”When  the  Jewish  People  Was  Young”  by  Soloff 

First  half  of  book.  Lesson  1 through  lesson  15.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  supplementary  activity  done  by  the  class:  ’^se  of 
projects,  outside  reading,  etc.  Since  reference  books  are  limited, 
there  will  have  to  be  special  reports  by  both  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  consult  the  ”Master  List  of  Slides”  in  the 
Principal’s  office  and  to  use  slides  to  supplement  instruction.  Use 
of  the  library  for  supplementary  projects  is  also  suggested. 

Holidays:  Jewish  Holidays  in  Brief  (I) 

Current  Events:  Use  of  ”W'orld  Over” 


׳ Bible:  Special  Outline  by  Rabbi  Soloff  or  Parallel  readings  to  When  • 
the  Jewish  People  \vas  Young 

׳י  Hebrew:  Text:  Jewish  Life”  by  Soloff 

Grade  V 

History:  Text:  t he  J ewis h ,P^oj.le Soloff^ 

^ Chanters  16-^27“ י י  How  the  Jewish_Pep£ni51^Jj£^--^^ 

Chap.  1~8.  Use~proJects  and  supplementary  material. 

i׳  Holidays  : Jewish  Holidays  in  Brief — ( 

Current  Events:  Use  of יי^צ0_^1:1ס^\’ י 

Bible:  Special  Outline  ־ Soloff  or  as  for  Grade  4 

^ Hebrew:  Text:  Jewish  Lifeיי  by  Soloff 

/ 

Grade  VI 

History:  Text: י י  How  the  Jewish  People  G^_JJp^-^01qff  • 

From  point  at  which  class  stands 

Holidays:  Holidays  in  BriefTljUj. 

י Bible:  Study  weekly  portions  of  Genesis,  ixodus  and  Leviticus,  by  use 
of  Dr.  Kaplanיs  Outlines.  P 


Current  Bvents:  Use  of ״^צ101:10\י י 
Hebrew:  Classified 

Grade  VII 

. . ^ ד _ .qoinff  (Chanters  1-19) 

u-icforn/•  ״How  the  Jewish  People  L 1 --  

History.  ■^g-^|r״ß^:^j^^ts^nd^pplem^^^  material 


Holidays:  Jewish  Holidays  in  Brief  (jV! 


^ Bible:  Teacher  to  use  Dr.  Kaplan's  material  for  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy . 


Current  Bvents:  Use  of ס^י י rid  Qve£^ 
Hebrew:  Classified 


Grade  VIII 

laissffsiöiJs^^ 

fei2^i7^Hi־|-n־T^|iementary  reading  where  time  permits 

Holidays:  Jewish  Holidays  in  Brief. _[V) 

Bible: י יSpecial  Outline  of  Prpphets1;_^:/i_S01pff 


Current  Events:  Use  of  selected  material  from  ״Vi/orld  Over”  and 

”National  Jewish  Post” 


, Hebrew:  Classified 


Grade  IX 


History:  ”History  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States”  ~ Levinger 

ITse  of  projects  and  supplementary  material  where  time  per-־ 
mit  s . 


Brief  (VI)  7,. 


Ceremonials:  Jewish 


Bible : ”Special  Outline  of  Holy  Writinf^s”  by  Soloff  ^ ׳■  ■ 

Current  Jyents:  Use  of  selected  material  from  ”National  Jewish  Post” 
Hebrew:  Classified 


Grade  X 

Confirmation  Class — Sunday 


9 , ־ 

(/ 


^ • Gittlesohn’s  ”Modern  Jewish  Problems” 

2.  -,Oomparative  Religion — Text  to  be  decided 

Saturday : 

Gittlesohn^s  ”Little  Lower  than  the  Angels” 


— ^ 5 7״ t ^ ' y 
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MH^OSAITO•!  PIT  TUB  HEBEEV■/  PHOGIBAM  DT  a?HB 
MOM  JEl-JIfe’H  KLTGIQICftJS  SCHOOLS  OF  B&L!PIM0raS 


I ~ OTJJECa?ITOS 


Tlie  pfui^poses  of  teacliinß  Ketrow  in  the  Roforn  Je^rilsli  Religious  School 
BTO  txra-fold:  mechanicol  reaclingj  such  ao  is  Involved  in  the  111^1נזנ5ו:ד  in 
tlic  toirninology  of  various  cerononiss  and  holidays®  and  in  Bar  Mitzvah 
prGpajre.tion;  and  comprehonsioa»  at  least  of  some  elementary  Bible  Hiatcrial^ 
and  possibly  also  a littlo  of  modem  Hebrew.  The  objective  of  teaching 
noohanioal  reading  should  be  regarded  as  an  absolutely  minimal  one»  and 
sliould  be  required  of  all  students  going  through  the  religious  school. 
Cor^rohonsiont  on  the  othor  hand®  may  be  considered  an  ©nrlcliment  value» 
and  may  therefore  bo  offered  on  a ־roluntary  basis  for  better•  students. 

II  » TIIE  PRBSBITT  STSM 


fche  Sunday-School 

At  present*  the  only  Hebrow  taught  In  the  Kindergarten  and  Grades  One 
and  Tvo  is  rote  nemorisation  of  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  blessings 
and  proyei^rosponsca.  In  Crrado  Three»  however,  we  tMs  year  Introduced 
tho  more  formal  study  of  HobroT;  reading#  using  a pzlmer#  Ha*.3hgar9  pub- 
lleliisd  by  the  Bureau  of  Jot-dsh  Mucation»  of  Cleveland.  A second#  some״ 

\;hat  more  difficult  primer,  Ha-Sefer»  by  Kalman  Baehrach,  is  used  in  the 
Raiurth  Grade,  thereby  providing  a reviev:  of  the  reading.  In  Grade  Fivo. 
tho  cliildren  are  taught  tho  vocabulary  of  Rabbi  S010ff*s  teact,  Je־vd8h  Mffe. 
whlcli  deals  with  ceremonial  terminology.  In  Grade  Sim,  they  are  intro- 
duced  to  the  vocabulajy  of  Rabbi  Soloff  י s Our  Prayer  lk>ok,  which  familiar- 
Izes  tlicm  again  with  the  principffG.  33:uaterial  of  the  prayers  usod  in  the 
Rofora  synagogue.  In  Grade  Soven*  they  are  given  practice  in  reading 
the  Union  Prayerbook.  Beyond  tlaat  point#  Hobrev;  is  elective . 

^he  Weefc-Pay  Hebrew  Ds7>artment 

Special  Hebrew  classes  aro  conducted  one  afternoon  a weeli:»  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  by  tho  threo  congrogatlons  Jointly»  at  the  Hor  Sinai  Center. 

During  tlae  past  year  there  have  been  nine  suid  one-hslf  classes.  (The  most 
advanced  grot?),  consisting  of  some  six  to  eight  students»  has  been  combined  ׳ 
irfLth  tho  next  highest  class.)  Because»  during  ths  past  year*  we  eliminated 
the-  use  of  the  primer  during  tho  mid-week  sessions#  vm  have  had  seven  claoaos 
(fo*ar  of  them  now  this  year  and  three  continuing  from  last  year)  which 
3iHt1O.tan0ou81y  have  been  worldlng  on  Hashour  Earishon,  the  first  book  in  tho 
Greonborg  series.  Their  rates  of  progress»  howovar#  have  varied,  of  courso. 
Olio  class  has  been  working  on  tli©  second  book  of  this  series*  Hayehudi 
Jlr-riahon  (A-B),  althougli  two  of  the  lower  classes  have  also  started  on  this 
book  in  the  latter  third  of  tlie  school  year.  One  class  lias  been  wo  riding 
on  tlio  third  book  of  tho  seriös,  Havahadi  Harlahon  (O-D).  In  this  samo 
Class  there  has  been#  as  noted  above,  a small  group  of  students  working  on 
trmislation  of  selections  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus  in  the  Bible»  and  one 
pupil  lias  been  woririLng  alioad  on  the  first  book  of  Modem  Hebreiv•  by  Blumberg 
& Lov/ittes,  which  is  used  In  the  public  high-schools  of  Hew  York  City. 


0•  S^ren/^tha  and  Weatoieasea  of  the  Present.  .System 

Apparently»  most  of  tlie  dUldron  In  the  Sunday-school  are  now  leamlng 
to  read  Hshre^ir  fairly  adequately  for  purposes  of  participation  in  our 
Reform  services  11 0«0 ז  childron  in  the  Vfook-dey  Hebrew  department  are 

moldiiG  some  progress  in  translation»  — at  least  as  imoh  as  Can  be  ex- 
nootod  from  Just  one  session  a week•  However*  it  is  still  true  that 
many  of  our  Sunday-school  pupils  are  not  yet  able  to  read  erven  on  a 
ninipol  basis.  A nambor  of  those  who  come  for  Bar  Mitsvah  prepara- 
tion  still  need  special  coaching.  And  even  our  level  of  highest  a- 
cliiovoraont  is  still  extremely  low  in  terms  of  any  functional  value  vdiich 
it  nay  Imve  for  the  pupils.  Oar  enrollment  has  been  growing  vei^ 
rapidly®  and  wo  are  even  now  overcrowding  our  physical  facilities  at 
tlie  liar  Sinai  Center•  Purthermoro*  wo  are  having  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining  qualified  teachers  for  our  Mid-week  classes* 


III  - HljQCMIvUiTOATIOHS 


Ja  tlTB  Sunday-School 

It  is  recommended  tliat  tlie  Sunday-school  program  be  retained  much  as 
at  present.  The  two  primers»  - Ha-Shear  for  the  Third  Grade  and  Ha-Sefer 
for~  tlie  Pourth  Grade,  should  be  retained.  However»  in  the  Fourth  Grade, 
in  addition»  the  pupils  should  be  introduced  to  the  Pransblau  Prayer  Cards 
(\daich  are  very  Inexpensive»  selling  for  fifteen  cents  per  set.  and  v/hlch 
represent  the  basic  minimum  requirement) . 

In  Grade  Five*  those  students  can  read  the  Praiizbleu  cards  per- 
foctly  may  be  permitted  to  study  the  Union  Prayerbook  ( supplemented  by  Soloff  ’ 
Our  Prayer  Book)  • in  order  to  develop  greater  speed  and  smoothness  of  reading. 
TItoso  \diL0  can  not  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  Franzblau  cards»  however»  ahou!).d 
bo  required  to  work  on  a tliird  primer.  For  that  purpose*  it  is  suggested 
that  Rabbi  Schwartzman*  s Rocücet  to  Mara  might  be  used  on  an  e3q)erlmontid.  basis 
1/lien  tliese  pupils  go  on  into  Grade  Six»  they  should  be  given  the;  Pi?üyoi*book 
etudy  which  the  others  took  in  Grade  Five. 

Those  others»  on  the  other  hand»  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  the 
slower  pt^ils  may  be  given  further  work  on  the  Prayerbook»  including  the 
clianting  of  the  Klddush»  practice  In  reading  from  the  Torah*  etc•  The 
bottor  pi^ils  may  be  given  a taste  of  studying  Hebrew  for  00115>rehensl0n*  - 
possibly  using  Fransblau’s  ”One-Bond  Method”  with  Hasheur  Harishon,  How— 
over*  a part  of  each  session  sliould  still  be  given  to  reading  practice* 
cmah  ^ that  outlined  for  the  Slower  grorp.  In  addition»  ^eoial  coaching 
should  be  provided  for  tlioso  \1ho  are  still  unable  to  meet  the  basic  re- 
qul  reman  t. 


In  Grades  Seven  and  abervo*  Hebrew  may  remain  elective 


•י• ^ 


ע*  i lid— Week  Heljrev  Jerngjianont 


2110  curricultcn  for  tli©  Weokclsy  Helirev/  classes  should  remain  as  is* 
contimdng  vith  the  Greonhore  scries.  However,  it  may ־ ־be  wrth-iAile 
to  experiment  idth  Franshlau* s ״One״Bond  Method”,  or  to  run  parallel 
clnacos»  one  of  which  would  us©  tho  same  method  now  being  need  and  the 
other  of  which  would  use  tlie  ”One-Bond  Method”. 

021  tlis  other  hand,  with  the  anticipated  increase  of  enrollments  it 
1/ill  he  absolutely־  !!^)OBsiblo  to  continue  to  use  the  Har  Sinai  Center 
for  those  classes  If  they־  continue  to  ran  on  the  present  basis.  There- 
forcs  it  night  be  necossary  for  each  congreeation  to  rin  its  own  mid- 
T/oolr  licbrev;  classes  during  tho  first  two  yoars,  continuing  the  joint 
olassos  in  the  upper  grades#  Or#  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  joint 
classes,  then  it  would  bo  neesEsary  to  2300זד  to  larger  facilities,  ouch 
as  those  at  tho  Baltimore  Hobrev;  Cosgregation.  On  the  other  hand, 
tills  1/ould  still  probably  not  meet  the  problem  of  teacher  procurement* 

It  la  therefore  recommended  tliat  the  classes  be  kept  on  a joint  basis, 
eitlicr  at  the  Har  Sinai  Center  or  at  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Oojig rogation, 
but  tliat  some  classes  moot  on  one  day  and  some  classes  on  another  day 
of  tlis  y:mek.  This  would  males  it  possible  to  provide  more  classroom 
space  and  also  to  use  same  of  th©  same  teachers  on  both  days. 

In  addition,  this  vroiad  inaJxe  it  possible  to  institute  at  least  one 
beginning  class  which  x/ould  meet  for  two  sessions  a week,  instead  of  one, 
as  lias  been  requested  by  a nunibor  of  parents  each  year. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  some  thoi^t  should  be  given  to  th©  possibilii^ 
of  reimbursing  Her  Sinai  (or  t/Iiatover  building  is  used)  for  the  extra  eaeponsos 
of  janitor,  heat,  light,  oto#,  •י—  although  tills  has  not  been  requested  by  the 
Har  Sinai  congregation# 

It  is  recosamended  also  that  a Tuition  Foe  bo  charged , - (;20.00  per  child# 
or  030*00  for  two  or  more  oliildreu  in  the  same  family,  or  $30.00  per  child  for 
the  tvro— Bosoion  class.  Tliis  foe  should  Include  textbooks  and  bus  transporta- 
tion.  Altliough,  in  all  lil:olihood,  tho  fee  will  not  completely  cover  the 
fiill  coat  of  operation,  tlie  subsidy  from  each  congregation  aliould  probably 
not  oxeoed  $500.00  per  year.  Otherwise,  we  msy  snvicion  r^idly  growing 
costs  to  the  congregations  for  this  program.  (Parenthetically,  it  may  be 
noted  that  all  of  tho  Orthodox  and  Conservative  congregations  charge  sizable 
foes  for  ouch  instruction») 


BücaiiiiüirjssiD  sTiixmivm)s  Foa  3ar 
FGR  TES  REJ-OHI  COIi&HBGiigIOIT3  OF  PALTB^OBE 
(ivPBlL  1954) 


It  is  stjggested  that>  ■bcelmiing  wi  sh  Sspteiabcr»  19579  811  “boys  v?ho  aro 
to סל ו  ]Bar  14it2yah  in  ajoy  of  tlie  Beforsa  congregatlonß  of  ]Baנ.ti1nor^  3ho*ald  ”bo 
©sheeted  to  fnl.flll  the  follovrlng  reouirraaents: 

A ninimuia  of  five  yearß  of  reg^slar  &tte33dance  in  Simday— school* 

A niplmm  of  three  years  attendance»  of  at  least  one  session  per 
ueoic»  in  the  Reform  Mid-V/eelc  Eehre-w  classös»  vrlth  gatiafactory 
progress  dnring  each  year* 

Failing  the  above  roquirenents*  evidence  of  the  candidate’  8 fitness 
for  th©  Bar  Mitzvah  is  to  bo  detemined  by  the  Department  of  Hsfora 
Joז/ieh  Education  of  the  Board  of  J0^d.8h  Education  tlrrorugh  examinatlona 
wliich  vill  tost  th©  follaijlng: 


1. 

2. 


a*  Understanding  of  tlia  Hebrew  language  equivalent  to  that  <d1ich 
is  expected  of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  Reform  Mid-Week 
classes  for  a period  of  three  years. 

b*  Ability  to  read  tlio  prayers  in  the  Union  Pra58דrbook  with  a 
raasonablo  degroo  of  £l־uency. 

c*  Understanding  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  c-f  Jewish  lifo»  -״״■ 
customs  pertainine  to  ths  holidays»  other  customs  of  synü^ogue 
and  home*  and  thoso  t:uctoms  wliich  relate  cpeclfiodlly  to  tho 
Bar  Mitsvah  coremony« 

d*  öiowlodge  and  imdorstandlng  of  the  ma^or  events*  personslitios» 
and  movements  of  Jevdsh  histoiy  end  of  th©  ccntcstporaiy  Jev/ish 
world»  — at  least  to  the  degj^es  which  is  espocted  of  pupils  in 
tho  Reform  Suuaday-school  at  th©  beginning  of  tho  Ei^th  Grade 
level. 

4•  Eadi  candidate  for  Bar  Mitsvah  end  his  parents  shall  be  required  to 

ndee  a solemn  pledge  tlmt  lie  will  continue  to  attend  and  do  satisfacteiy 
v/oxk  in  the  S\mday-8chool  at  least  through  Confirmation. 

59  Ih©  candidate  for  Bar  Mitsvah  shall  b©  required  to  attend  at  least  ton 
Tenmlo  sorvicos  during  the  six  months  preceding  his  Bar  Mitzvah. 
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A NEW  UAHC  FIRST!! 


MOTION  PIOTUKES 

In  keeping  with  its  pioneering  tradition^  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Education 
announces  the  production  of  two  Biblical  films: 

REVERENCE  from  the  Book  of  Psalms 
a ten -minute  sound,  full-color  inspirational 
film  for  use  with  high  school  students  and  adults 

(now  available) 

ISAAC  AND  REBECCA,  a twenty-minute 
color  film  with  narration  and  dialogue  for 
use  with  audiences  of  11  years  old  and  up. 

(available  for  fall  of  1953) 

These  are  the  first  Biblical  films  sponsored  by  a Jewish  religious  organiza- 
tion . The  Biblical  text  is  that  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  version. 
In  the  case  of  "Isaac  and  Rebecca,"  the  locale  of  the  film  is  in  Israel, 
thus  capturing  the  spirit  and  the  flavor  of  the  Bible. 

Your  religious  school  and  y01;x  congregation  as  a whole  will  be  delighted 
with  these  beautiful  and  instructive  motion  pictures.  Your  cooperation  in 
placing  an  order  for  purchase  of  prints  for  your  audio-visual  library  or  on 
a rental  basis  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Conmission  to  continue  produc- 
tion  in  this  new  field  of  Jewish  religious  motion  pictures . 

Please  indicate  your  interest  in  these  films  by  filling  out  the  form  below. 


Department  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
838  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

I am  interested  in  obtaining  detailed  information  on  the  cost  of  purchasing 
and  renting  the  new  Biblical  motion  pictures  of  the  UAHC . 

REVERENCE  from  the  Book  of  Psalms 

ISAAC  AND  REBECCA 

Name  

Congregation 

Address 


State 


Zone 


City 


the 

growing  family 
of 


UAHC 

filmstrips 


subscribe  now 
and 

save! 

Advance  subscribers  to  the  full 
series  will  receive  a 10%  discount. 


Commission  on  Jewish  Education 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 


UNION  OFCnCtx 

American  J 
Hebrew  nrcn^ 

CONGREGATIONS 


Two  copies  of  a TEACHER’S 
GUIDE,  containing  technical  and 
pedagogic  suggestions,  as  well  as 
annotated  bibliography,  will  be 
sent  free  with  each  UAHC  film- 
strip  ordered. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Bible.  This  filmstrip  describes 
the  tremendous  influence  that 
the  Bible  has  exerted  throughout 
the  world,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  It  points  to  the  role  that 
the  Bible  has  played  in  Jewish 
history.  The  main  emphasis,  how- 
ever,  is  on  the  application  of  the 
Bible  to  daily  living.  This  is  done 
through  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
Biblical  and  the  modern  setting 
in  a dramatic  visualization  of 
some  of 'the  immortal  verses  of 
the  Bible.  Intended  for  the  junior 
high  school  level  and  up. 


This  filmstrip  tells  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  arrival  and  early  set- 
tlement  of  the  first  group  of  Jew- 
ish  pioneers  to  the  shores  of 
America.  In  beautiful  original  art- 
work,  it  describes  their  struggle 
for  religious  freedom  and  for  eco- 
nomic  and  political  equality  in 
the  New  World.  Intended  for  the 
junior  high  school  level  and  up. 


The  Jews  Settle 
in 

New  Amsterdam  — 16  S4 


Around  the  World 
With  Hebrew 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Hebrew  Language.  In  this 
filmstrip  two  children  start  out 
from  the  local  synagogue  and 
take  a trip  all  over  the  world  on  a 
magic  jet-propelled  camera.  They 
find  that  wherever  Jews  gather 
for  prayer  and  study,  Hebrew  is 
with  them.  Of  course,  in  Israel 
they  find  Hebrew  everywhere.  The 
filmstrip  closes  with  a simple  in- 
troductory  lesson  which  demon- 
strates  that  Hebrew  is  both  inter- 
esting  and  quite  easy  to  learn.  A 
delightful  technique  of  combin- 
ing  cartoons  and  “live”  photo- 
graphs  introduces  humor,  beauty 
and  exotic  interest  in  a fascinat- 
ing  teaching  filmstrip.  Intended 
for  children  7,  8,  and  9. 


subscribe 
and  save! 


Our  first  filmstrip,  “The  Jews  Settle  in 
New  Amsterdam — 16.S4,”  was  enthusias- 
tically  received  by  rabbis,  principals  and 
teachers.  “Around  the  World  with  He- 
brew”  and  the  “Book  of  Books”  met  with 
a similar  favorable  response.  After  using 
these  filmstrips,  many  rabbis  and  edu- 
cators  asked  us  to  send  them  every  new 
filmstrip  as  It  appears.  This  expression  of 
confidence  and  encouragement  is  most 
heartening. 

Such  an  advance  subscription  represents 
a saving  to  us  in  the  promotion  costs  of 
printing  brochures  and  mailing  them 
each  time  a new  filmstrip  is  produced. 
We  are  passing  on  this  saving  in  the  form 
of  a 10%  discount  to  all  who  subscribe 
In  advance  to  the  entire  series.  There- 
fore,  if  you  sign  the  order  form,  you  will 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $6.75  for  each  $7.50 
filmstrip. 


plans  for 
19$3-1954 


in  preparation 


detach  and  mail 


For  the  school  year  1953—54,  film- 
strips  are  being  planned  on  the 
following  important  subjects: 


Prayer  and  Worship 

Ethical  Problems 

The  Archaeology 
of  the  Bible 


Judah  Touro 


Outstanding  authorities  on  each 
subject  have  undertaken  to  write 
the  scripts  for  these  filmstrips. 


Isaac  Mayer  Wise 


This  filmstrip  tells  the  dramatic 
story  of  a colorful  dynamic  re- 
ligious  leader.  It  describes  his  ad- 
ventures,  his  struggles  and  his 
ultimate  success  in  creating  the 
major  institutions  of  Reform  Ju- 
daism  in  this  country.  Intended 
for  junior  high  school  level  and 
up. 

To  be  released  early  in  1953. 


Institutions  of 
Reform  Judaism 


1 his  filmstrip  shows  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  members  of  the 
local  Reform  congregation  and 
the  major  national  institutions 
of  Reform  Judaism  such  as  the 
HUC-JIR,  the  UAHC  and  its 
many  affiliates  (NFI'B,  NFTS, 
NFTY).  This  relationship  is  shown 
through  the  interesting  device  of 
a trip  to  the  seminaries  and  to  the 
new  House  of  Living  Judaism.  In- 
tended  for  children  age  1 1 and  up. 

To  be  released  in  the  spring 
of  1953. 


Uepartment  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Uongregations 
8.38  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  21.  New  York 


Please  enroll  me  as  a subscriber  to 

the  UAHC  filmstrip  series 


The  price  of  an  individual  filmstrip  is  $7.50 
(including  twocopicsof  theTeacher’sOuide). 
Subscribers  to  the  series  are  entitled  to  a 
10%  discount. 

I have  already  received 

The  Jews  Settle  in  New  Amsterdam 
Around  the  World  with  Hebrew 


(’heck  enclosed 


The  Book  of  Books 


Please  bill  me 


Name 


Institution 


Address 


.Zone State 


Naturally,  orders  for  IndWidual  filmstrips  can  be 
made  Just  check  the  ftubject  In  this  folder  and  mall 
It  to  the  ahore  address. 


THE  FIRST  IN  A SERIES  OF  AUTHENTIC  BIBLICAL  FILMS . . . 


I 


. . may  thy  seed  flourish  and 
ffrov!  strong  in  the  face  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  . . 


. . and  Abraham  summoned 
his  servant  Eleazer,  his  faithful 
servant  Eleazer  . . 


CORNELL  FILM 
COMPANY 
1501  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 
WISCONSIN  7-6650-1-2 


ISAAC  and  REBECCA  • Distributed  by 


r 


ן 


completely  authenti  C^this  film  is  a true 

adaptation  of  one  of  the  most  tender  stories  from  out  the  pages 
of  the  Bible.  Filmed  in  Israel,  the  land  where  the  events 
took  place,  the  breath  taking  scenic  locale  and  colorful  costumes 
bring  to  life  this  beautiful  story. 

Our  story  is  of  Eleazer’s  mission  to  find  a wife  for 

Isaac  and  thus  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  promise  to 

Abraham.  “.  . . and  I will  establish  my  covenant 

between  Me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  . . .” 

ISAAC  AND  REBECCA  is  the  first  in  a series  of  Bible  pictures 
to  be  released.  Each  film  will  follow’  the  same  treatment 
of  authenticity  and  will  be,  even  as  ISAAC  AND  REBECCA, 
suitable  for  all  groups  and  all  ages. 


COLOR  $225.00 


BLACK  & WHITE  $90.00 


COLOR  $10  per  day 
BLACK  & WHITE  $5  per  day 


Purchase  price  per  print : 


16MM  SOUND  • 2 REELS 


RENTAL 


I 


I ■1 


“Among  the  many  Bible  story  films  we  have  screened,  this  one 
. . . made  in  Israel  ...  is  particularly  memorable  for  warmth, 
depth,  color  and  authenticity.” 

ROHAMA  LEE 
EDITOR,  FILM  NEWS 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

“This  excellent  film  serves  more  than  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
Story.  It  is  a gold  mine  of  information  regarding  the  character  of  - 
the  country  and  the  costumes  and  customs  of  the  people.” 

REV.  THEODORE  E.  MILLER 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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THE  UNION  or  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 


PRESENTS 


THREE  NEW  HOLIDAY  RECORD  ALBUMS 


THE 

PURIM 

STORY 


THE 

PHSSOUER 

STORY 


featurinn 
JOHN  CONTE 
as  narrator 


featuring 

SAM  JAFFE 


THE 

CHANUKO 

STORY 


feataiinc 
JOHN  CONTE 
as  narrator 


ENTERTAINING!  INSTRUCTIVE!  DRAMATIC! 


Stirring  Dramatizations! 
casts  of  unusual  professional  excellence 
Delightful  Music 


Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Aids: 


Elxcellent  for  teaching  aids  in  the  religious  school 
Delightful  holiday  gifts 


copies  of  the  Purim  story 
copies  of  the  Passover  story 


Each  album  contains  four  sides  on  two  10-inch, 
78-rpm,  unbreakable  records 

Only  $3.50  per  album  ^ 


copies  of  the  Chanuko  story 
at  $3.50  per  album 


Special  discounts  to 
Sisterhood  Gift  Shops 
and  Book  and 
Record  Stores 


Name 

Organization 

Address 


Zone  State 

Q Check  enclosed  □ Charge  my  account  □ Send  C.O.D, 


SCREEN 


iturui 


By  REV.  THEODORE  E.  MILLER 

Brooklyn,  N.  V, 


ISAAC  AND  REBECCA 


film,  it  serves  more  purposes  than  the  teach- 
ing  of  the  Bible  story.  Executed  with  a great 
deal  of  care  for  details  of  locale,  custom 
and  costume,  it  is  a gold  mine  of  informa- 
tion  regarding  the  character  of  the  country 
and  the  ways  of  Biblical  days.  Though  pre- 
pared  for  Jewish  education,  it  is  equally 
useable  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
period  or  teach  the  Bible  more  effectively. 
An  original  music  score  too,  written  by  the 
Israeli  composer  Schmuel  Fershke,  is  very 
interesting  ...  its  choreography  also,  direct- 
ed  by  Mrs.  Rina  Xokova  a specialist  in 
Biblical  themes,  originally  from  Russia  but 
resident  in  Israel  for  many  years. 

Ben  Oyserman,  British-born  producer-di- 
rector  of  Isaac  axd  Rebecca,  lias  been 
resident  in  Israel  since  the  end  of  the  war 
and  active  in  the  budding  film  industry  of 
this  new  country. 


Beautifully  done,  ami  filmed  in 
Israel  against  an  authentic  background, 
this  portrayal  of  the  Old  Testament  story 
follows  the  Biblical  text  fro'm  the  time  that 
Abraham  sends  his  sei  vant  Eliezer  to  secure 
a wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  until  Eliezer ’s 
return  with  the  lovely  Rebecca.  An  excellent 


Critics 


authentic 


20  mins.,  color  and  b&w.  A Hazon 
(Israel)  Production,  produced  and  di- 
reeled  by  Ben  Oyserman,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  For  rent  from 
your  local  library,  color  §10;  b&w  $5. 
For  sale  (color  $225,  b&w  $90)  from 
Cornell  Film  Co.,  1501  Broadway, 
N.Y.C.  36. 


Abraham  charges  his  faithful  servant  Eliezer  with 
finding  a wife  for  Isaac  ■ . . Both  characters  are 
played  with  great  dignity  . . . 


formation 


mine 


NEW  0.  T.  FILM 

• The  crop  of  Old  Testament  films  has  been  thin  and  film  produced  for  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con 

of  rather  pixtr  quality,  taken  as  a whole.  Abraham's  gregations  (858  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21).  It  follows  the 

near-sacrifice  of  Isaac  has  been  filmed  at  least  twice  with  Biblical  account  closely  in  telling  the  story  of  the  betrothal 

mediocre  results  each  time.  The  story  of  Ruth  has  been  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Filmed  in  Palestine,  there  is  excel״ 

done  twice,  once  by  the  British  with  “B  plus”  results;  lent  authenticity  in  backgrounds,  in  costumes,  and  in  the 
once  here  with  a “B  minus”  for  ourselves.  Daniel  in  the  actors  chosen  for  the  several  parts.  It  is  welbdirected, 

lion’s  den  was  filmed  but  won  little  praise.  There  are  having  a fine  pace  and  a pleasing  restraint.  Here  is  a 

two  puppet  films  on  Joseph  and  three  on  Moses,  all  five  beautiful  and  useful  film.  It  can־  be  shown  to  Primary 

of  poor  quality  and  slender  usefulness.  After  stubbing  children  and  up  if  the  children  are  oriented  before  seeing 

his  toe  on  Amos,  another  producer  achieved  an  excellent  the  film  and  if  there  is  a good  follow-up.  It  will  teach 

production  in  the  Queen  Esther  story.  The  British  tried  Juniors  many  things  and  bring  to  all  above  this  age  a 

out  a new  technique  on  Belshazzar’s  feast  to  demonstrate  new  appreciation  for  the  way  things  could  have  happened 
once  and  for  all  that  a motion  picture  was  more  than  a in  early  Biblical  times.  We  all  know  the  story;  we  can 

few  stills  plus  endless  shots  of  a preacher  doing  a long  recall  the  words.  After  seeing  this  lovely  film  the  words 

.sermon!  wedded  to  some  fine  pictures  which  will  last  a 

All  this  brings  intci  sharper  focus  the  success  of  Ben  mighty  long  time  in  our  memory. 

Oyserman  in  making  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  a 20'minute  color  William  S.  Hackman 


A UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  PRESENTATION  • Distributed  by  CORNELL  FILMS  • 1501  B'way 
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״UDIO-VISUAL  NUMBER.  Library  Journal,  March  15,  1949.  Vol.  74,  No.  6.  American 
Library  ASsn.,  Chicago. 

jiVID  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  ilUDIO-VISU^vL  PROGRaM.  AUdio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University, 
in  cooperation  with  Indiana  State  Dept,  of  Education.  1948.  Bloomington,  Ind. 

BELL,  REGINALD,  C/tIN,  LEO  F.,  LaMOREaUX,  LILLIaN  a.,  aND  OTHERS.  Motion  Pictures  in 
a Ilodem  Curriculum:  a Report  on  the  Use  of  Films  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Schools. 
Vvashington,  D.  C. : American  Council  on  Education,  1941. 

Report  of  a study  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  Santa  Barbara.  Discusses  ways 
in  which  motion  pictures  develop  interest  and  stimulate  language  and  other 
creative  activities, 

BR0W1\I,  J.  W.  Virginia  Plan  for  Audio-Visual  Education.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1947. 

D.^LE,  E.  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching.  Dryden  Press,  N.Y.  1946. 

DE  BaRNaRDIE,  a.  The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook,  Business  Screen 
Magazine,  Chicago.  1947.  35  p. 

DENT,  E.  C.  The  nudio- Visual  Handbook,  6th  rev.  ed.  Society  for  Visual  Ed 
Chicago.  1949.  ' 

EVaLU..TION  of  CURRICULUM.  Audio-Visual  Workshop.  Calif.  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
Sacramento.  AUg.  1949. 

FaLCONER,  VERA  M.  Filmstrips.  McGraw-Hill,  N.Y.  1948. 

Film  council  of  aMEHIC״.  How-to-Do-It  series  (8  panphlets).  The  Council,  6 West 
Ontario  St.,  Chicago  10.  1948-9.  ^ 

FLORIDA  STaTE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCnTION.  The  Audio-Visual  Way,  Bulletin  22B,  State  Dept, 
of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida.  1948, 

!'ULTüN,  W.  R.  A Guide  to  In-Service  Study  of  Audio-Visual  ״ids.  U.  of  Oklahoma 
Norman#  1948. 

GIBSON,  J.  J.,  ed.  Motion  Picture  Testing  and  Research,  ״viation  Psych ol-QgWaJ 
Program,  army  Air  Force.  Re.־^earch  Report  No.  7.  1947.  $1.00.  Frhit- 

ing  Offire,  Wa^hi  tighon,  D-  C. 


H.iRTLEY,  WILLI/iM  H.  (ed.).  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies. 
Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Washington, 
D.C. : National  Education  Association,  1948. 

Handbook  for  audio-visual  materials  for  the  social  studies  teacher. 

HOCKMAN,  W.  S.  Projected  Aids  in  the  Church,  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  1947. 

HOBAN,  CH/.RLES  F.,  HOBaN,  CHARLES  F.,  JR.,  and  ZISM.1N,  S/J׳IUEL  B.  Visualizing  the 
Curriculum,  New  York:  The  Cordon  Co^ר.ןany,  1937. 

A conprehensive  and  useful  treatment  of  visual  education  and  its  relation  to 
the  purposes  and  program  of  general  education.  Detailed  chapters  discuss  the 
school  journey,  museum  materials,  motion  pictures,  still  pictorial  materials, 
and  graphic  materials, 

KINNEY,  L.  and  DRESDEN,  K.  Better  Learning  through  Current  Materials,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1949« 

MANNING,  P.  The  aBC's  of  Visual  ״ids  and  Projectionist's  Manual.  State  College,  Pa. 
rev,  ed.  1949, 

McKOVifN  AND  ROBERTS.  ״udio-Visual  aids  to  Instruction.  M«»Graw-Hill,  N.Y.  1949.  rev.e 

NOLL,  E.  G.  and  LEON״RD,  J.  P.  Foundations  for  Teacher  Education  in  Audio-Visual 
Instruction.  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  1947. 

NOEL,  FRANCIS  V/.  Projecting  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Classroom.  ("Motion  Pictures  in 
Education  Series.")  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  December  19 
Report  on  the  Motion  Picture  Project  of  this  association,  dealing  with  arrange- 
ment  of  physical  conditions,  selection  of  equipment,  and  training  of  personnel 

in  one  of  the  evaluation  centers . 

SCHOFIELD,  E.  T.  Guide  for  Film  Evaluators,  Education  Film  Library  ASsn.,  N.Y.  1949 

SCHREIBER,  ROBERT  E..  EFLA  Red  Book  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment.  Educational  Film 
Library  assn.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York,  1949• 

SEaTON,  H.  H.  a Measure  for  Audio-Visual  Programs  in  Schools. 

Setting  Up  Your  Audio-Visual  Program,  Stanford  University  Press.  1949. 

B.  YEARBOOKS 

ELLIOTT,  G. , ed.  Film  in  Education,  philosophical  Library,  New  York.  1948. 

NaTI0N״L  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  S0CI״L  STUDIES.  audio-Visual  Materials  and  Methods  in  the 
Social  Studies.  18th  Yearbook.  The  Council,  Washington,  D.C.  1947. 

N-.TION/iL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SOCIaL  STUDIES.  Utilization  of  Community  Resources  in 
Social  Studies.  9th  Yearbook,  The  Council,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1938. 

N״TI0N״L  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  S0CI״L  STUDIES.  Geographic  Approaches  to  Social  Education. 
The  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.  (pp.  93-202  esp.) 

N..'^’I0n,,l  COUNCIL  OF  TE״CHERS  OF  M.THEPL;TICS,  Multi-Sensory  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics.  18th  Yearbook.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. , New  York.  1945י 

IAlTJONaL  society  for  THE  S'^DY  OF  EDUCaTION.  aUdio-Visual  Materials  of  Instruction. 
48th  Yearbook,  Part. I.  U.  of  Chicago  Press.  1949. 
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C.  PERIODICALS 

iiUDIO-VISU/iL  GUIDE.  172  Renner  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

EDUChTIONAL  screen.  64  East  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

FILM  NEWS.  112  W.  48th  St.,  New  York,  M.  Y. 

HOLLYWOOD  QUARTERLY.  350  Royce  Hall.  U.  of  Calif.  Los  Angeles  24. 

THE  NEWS  LETTER.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  Univ. , Columbus,  0. 

SEE  ״ND  HE״R.  Audio-Visual  Publications , Inc.,  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  PERIODICAL  SOURCE  LISTS 

BLUE  BOOK  of  16  mm.  Films.  Educational  Screen,  Chicago.  (Jl.50  annual. 

educational  film  guide.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  Cumulative  annual  index  with  9 supplements. 

EDUCATORS  GUIDE  TO  FREE  FILMS.  Educators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wise.  1948. 

FILMSTRIP  GUIDE.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  Clגm^גlative  annual  catalog,  with  9 supp 

HEIMERS,  L.  Free  Teaching  aids  in  14  Subjects.  State  Teachers  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J.  1948. 

£.  RaDIO  aND  RECORDINGS 

BaTHURST,  E.  Recordings  for  Schools. 

BRODERICK,  G.  G.  and  MOSKOWITZ,  H.  Radio  and  Television  Bibliography.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  Bulletin.  No.  17 1948 ״. 

EISENBERG,  P.  and  GRaSNO,  H.  A Guide  to  Children's  Recordings.  Crown  Publishers, 

New  York.  1948. 

journal  of  the  aIR,  MONTHLY,  nssn.  for  Education  by  Radio,  228  No.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  1,  111. 

LE^«׳'ENS0N,  W.  B.  Teaching  through  Radio.  Farrar  k Rinehart,  N.Y.  1945.  474  P» 

SERVICE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  FEDERaL  R״DI0  EDUCaTION  COMMITTEE.  Monthly.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Ediacation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STERNER,  aLICE  P.  Radio  in  the  Classroom.  Dept,  of  Libraries  and  Visual  Aids, 

Newarx  Board  of  Education,  N.  J.  1949. 

V;ILLSY,  C.  R.  and  YOUNG,  M.  A.  Radio  in  Elementary  Education.  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  C.  Heath  Co.  1948. 

WOELFEL,  N.  and  TYLER,  1.  K.  Radio  and  the  School.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  19^ 

II.  JEWISH 

’Auriio-Visual  Aids  for  the  High  Holidays  and  the  Autumn  Festivals,"  Vol.  1.,  No.  5, 

The  Pedagogic  Reporter,  June  1950,  American  Association  for  Jewish  Education. 

"audio-Visual  aids  for  Hanukkah  and  Tu  Bishvat,"  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  The  Pedagogic  Rep., 
September  1950,  American  Association  for  Jewish  Education. 
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״HUdio-Visual  Aids  for  Purim,"  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Tho  Pedagogic  Rep.,  December  1949, 
,‘imerican  Association  for  Jewish  Education,  ^ 

"Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Passover,"  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  The  Pedagogic  Rep.,  February  1950, 
American  Association,  etc.  * 

"Audio-Visual  Hids  for  the  Sabbath,"  Vol,  2,  No.  2,  The  Pedagogic  Rep.,  November 
1950,  American  association,  etc, 

״AUdio-Visual  Aids  for  Shavuot  and  Lag  Ba»0mer,"  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  The  Pedagogic  Rep., 
April  1950,  American  Association,  etc.־:!־ 

Audio-Visual  Materials,  Jewish  Full  Length  Feature  Films,  National  Jewish  V^elfare 
Board,  New  York,  April  1948. 

E_jRG,  ESTHER  L.  and  FR^iEDMAN,  Florence  B,  Manual  on  iiudio— Visual  aids  for  Jewish 
Education.  American  Association  for  Jewish  Education,  1776  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

"Bibliography  of  Jewish  Recordings,"  National  Jewish  Music  Council,  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  December  1948• 

Bragi3an,  Louis  J.^  "Visual  aids  in  Jewish  Education,"  Jewish  Education,  Vol.  19 
Fall  1947. 

Coriong  Attractions,  Film  List,  issued  by  Program  Department,  American  Zionist  Youth 
Corimission,  New  York,  November  1949. 

EHPlijiNN,  ELIEZER  L.,  "Visual  Aids  in  Jewish  Education,"  Department  of  Supervision 
Board  of  Jewish  Education,  Chicago.  1950.  ^ 

E i-SEoIBJiRG,  /iZRIEL,  "h  Guide  to  audio- Visual  Aids  in  the  Jewish  Religious  School," 
mimeographed.  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  New  York  City. 

EISENBERG,  AZRIEL,  'h-.udio-Visual  Aids  in  the  Jewish  School,"  The  Jewish  Teacher, 

״pral  1945,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  pp.  1-25-excellent  bibliographies  at  the  end  of 
article. 

EiSENBERG,  AZRIEL  and  EISENBERG,  ROSE  L.,  "1496  Pictures,"  Union  of  nmerican  Hebrew 
Congregations,  New  York. 

nTERI'IAL  LIGHT  RECORDINGS,  Eternal  Light,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

FILM  LIST,  16  mm.  sound  films  prepared  for  American  Jewish  Congress  and  Women’s 
Division  Chapters. 

" B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundations  at  /jnerican  Universities,  Department 

.am  and  Resources,  New  York. 

rj-Li״k^  ,iND  ilLhSTRIPS  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL,  prepared  for  the  New  York  Federation 
o^  Reform  Synagogues  and  the  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York,  1949. 

niJ״!S  FOR  JEWISH  PROGRAMS,  Program  Department,  ״rmy  and  Navy  Division,  National 
Jewish  V/elfare  Board,  New  York. 

Pill'S  ON  ISR/iEL,  Film  Division,  American  Jewish  Committee,  January  1949. 

FREEMaN,  Samuel  D.,  "Building  a Picture  Collection,"  Jewish  Center  Program  aids־ 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  June  1950,  ^ 
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FREEMAN,  S/aMUEL  D. , "Sight  and  Sound  in  Your  Program,  "Jewish  Center  Program  Aids, 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  September  1947. 

FREEMriN,  S.'lMUEL  D.,  "Filmstrips  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  Jewish  Center  Program  Aids, 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  November  1949• 

FREEMiJJ,  SAMUEL  D. , "Easy  to  Make  Lantern  Slides,"  Jewish  Center  Program  aids. 
National  Jewish,  etc.,  June  1949. 

GOLUB,  JaCOB  S.,  and  SLESINGER,  ZhLMEN,  "Recommended  Films  and  Filmstrips," 

American  nssociation  for  Jewish  Education,  March  1950. 

GREEN3TEIN,  Joseph,  "The  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Jewish  Religious  Schools," 

The  Jewish  Teacher,  Nov.  1944• 

KIELL,  NOPvMiiN,  "Phonograph  Recording  as  an  Educational  Tool  in  the  Jewish  Religious 
School,"  Jewish  Education,  Vol.  14,  No.  3,  Jan.  1943,  p.  151. 

KIELL,  NORMAN,  "An  anthology  of  Phonograph  Recordings  of  Jewish  Interest,"  Hillel  Fou 

KOLATGH,  ARTHUR  J.,  "Audio-Visual  ״ids  in  the  Jewish  Religious  Schools,"  The 
Jewish  Teacher,  Jan.  1942,  Vol.  X,  pp.  10-19. 

LISTS  OF  FILMS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  Ri^LLIES,  ENTERT״!  NIE  NT  kND  CD.SSROOM  INSTRUCTION, 
Library  Bulletin,  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York,  April  1950. 

MaY,  HERBERT  G. , "Biblical  archaeology  and  Visual  Education,"  Religious  Education, 
March  1943. 

N״T10N״L  JEWISH  k׳ELFaRE  BOaRU,  Catalogue  of  Audio-Visual  Materials,  Nov.  1949. 

PLESKIN,  SIDNEY,  "Film  Strips  and  Slides  of  Jewish  Interest,"  Community  Program 
Office,  audio  Visual  Service,  Yeshiva  University. 

PLESKIN,  SIDNEY,  "Films  of  Jewish  Interest,"  Community  Program  Office,  Audio  Visual 
Service,  Yeshiva  University. 

*For  additional  bibliographies  of  Jewish  Audio-Visual  Aids,  see  subsequent  issues  of 

The  Pedagogic  Reporter. 
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Lesson  on  Amos 


SESSiai  IN  BIBLE  STUDY 


X•  Aims 

— Tq  help  students  read  and  comprehend  passages  in  the  Book  of  Amos 

B,  To  help  students  understand  the  concept  of  a prophet, 

C,  To  help  students  understand  the  ideas  vrhich  the  prophet  Amos  vras 
trying  to  convey, 

D,  To  help  students  apply  these  ideas  into  their  ovm  life  situations. 

E,  To  provide  a positive  social  experience  for  the  child, 

^ ’ '^^A.^^MotTvation ; Before  the  student  reads  passages  from  the  Book  of  Amos.., 

his~inteVest  should  be  sufficiently  aroused  so  that  he  vrants  to  undei  • 
take  the  project.  Motivation  is  most  successfully  achieved  ’״hen  tho 
point  of  departure  is  the  student’s  ovm  experience, 

B.  Pupil  Involvement:  Once  motivated,  the  pupil  can  operate  most  effi- 
ciently  i/hen  he  projects  himself  and  becomes  actively  identified 
vrith  the  historical  situation  under  discussion, 

G.  Active  Participation:  Children  learn  most  effectively  not  as  auditors 
but  as  doers,  They  themselves  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
necessary  research, 

D.  Group  Cooperatinn:  Since  one  of  our  primary  goals  is  a positive^ 
social  experience  for  the  child,  pupils  should  alivays  consider  them- 
selves  as  members  of  a group  vrorking  tovrard  common  goals.  This  group 
feeling  mav  be  ’״■orking  tovזard  common  goals.  This  group  feeling  may^  e 
engondered*  in  tvm  v/ays  : by  creating  an  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  in 
vrhich  no  child  is  excluded  from  tho  project  under  execution;  by 
dividing  the  class  into  sub-groups  to  carry  on  specialized  researc  , 

E.  Toucher  Help;  The  teacher  guides  the  class  not  only  v;hen  he  leads 
the  class  discussion  but  \vhen  he  mcf\זes  to  the  various  groups  who  are 

engaged  in  research, 

F Performance;  The  prospect  of  performance  encourages  the  pupil  to 
strive  for  a high  standard  of  vmrk.  Thus,  the  children  themselves 
present  the  findings  of  their  research, 

G.  Organization  of  Findings:  Since  each  sub-group  has  been  actively^ 
concentrating  on  only  one  segment  of  tho  entire  project,  the  v^ious 
segments  must  bo  organized,  with  tho  guidance  of  the  teacher,  to 
provide  a complete  picture. 

H.  Motivation  for  next  lesson:  Tho  class  does  not  convene  __ 

hence.  It  the  re  fore  devolves  upon  the  teacher  to  tide  the  pupil 
until  the  next  lesson.  This  may  be  done  effectively  via  an  assignmen•• 
which  becomes  tho  connecting  link,  Hov/cver,  the  child  must  be  helped 
to  viev;  the  assignment  as  the  logical  next  step  from  the  lesson  of 
the  morning.  At  tho  following  session,  the  next  completed  assignment 
becomes  the  starting  point  of  the  next  lesson.  Thereby  continuity  1 

sustained, 

I.  Aids  to  teaching.  The  lesson  of  tl.o  morning  becomes  real  to  the  ch^lä 
via  various  vi'i^al  techniques:  m^ps,  blackboards,  pictures.  Moreover, 
each  point  becomes  lucid  if  related  to  the  child  s own  experience. 
(Specific  examples  vmll  be  included  in  the  Presentation,; 

J.  Classroom  Dynamics;  Alvmys  allow  for  latitude  in  the  Pf^S^css^of  tho 
loss  on.  Oft  on  ihe'  children  themselves  will  suggest  a different 
approach  from  that  wliicli  tho  teacher  had  so  carefully  planned.  Do׳■  . 
bo  afraid  to  pick  up  tho  lead  and  proceed  from  there.  Their  approa  i : 
miglit  bo  bettor  than  your  ovm, 

K.  Role  of  tho  Toachor;  At  all  times,  tho  teacher  should  work  vdth  !״י-, 
class  rathor'tVian  at  tho  class.  You  may  know  all  the  answers,  b< 
givo  tho  impression  that  7כיור  like  tho  children,  are  loo  ing  or 

answers. 


# 
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ProsontRtion 

A,  liotivation : Imginc  that  you  c.ro  seated  in  the  football  stadium  on 
the  day  of  tho  football  game  between  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  At  the 
half,  an  unknovm  nan  v/alks  out  to  tho  fifty  yard  line  and  says  this 

to  tho  crovrd  { ״This  game  vdll  be  a black  mr.rk  on  the  pages  of  football 
history.  You  play  tho  game  vrrong,"  V/hat  questions  would  you  ask  th:׳..: 
man,  (List  tho  questions  on  tho  board  ns  the  class  gives  them,  Gu.ido 
them  to  those  questions;  By  vdiat  authority  do  you  speak?  ?■Jhat  have  wo 
done  \7rong?  V/hat  should  wo  do?) 

B,  Pupil  Inv®lvomont;  Now  travel  back  twenty  seven  hundred  years,  (Thi,? 
may  bo  dono  via  a time  line  on  blackboard.)  You  aro  threatened  with 
punishmont,  (Teacher  tolls  story  of  Amos  at  Beth  El);  you  are  the 
audionco  of  Amos,  T/Vhc.t  aro  your  reactions?  (Teacher  evokes  same 
ansv70rs  as  givon  in  first  list.  ) This  list  that  the  pupils  themselves 
have  compilod  bocomes  tho  starting  point  of  the  lesson, 

C,  Active  Participation;  Tho  pupils  thomsolvcs  will  find  answers,  from 
tho  Bit li cal  versus,  to  thoso  three  questions  which  they  have  postu- 
latcd : By  what  authority  do  you  speak?  ?Tu’.t  have  v:c  done  v/rong?  ■!iihat 
should 70 ן  have  don? 

D,  Group  Cooperation:  Tho  class  is  divided  into  sub-groups  to  find  ansvfors 
to  the  questions.  Since  tho  second  question  involves  most  of  the 
material,  this  question  is  divided  among  several  groups.  Each  group 

is  givon  various  Biblical  references  whore  they  can  find  ansvrcrs  to  the 
questions ; 

1,  By  what  authority  do  you  speak?  Amos  3 ;3-8 

2,  Mha.t  have  we  dono  v;rong? 

a.  Lived  in  luxury,  b:3-6;  3 ;15 

b.  Oppressed  the  poor,  8 ;4-7 

c.  Sacrificed  instead  of  doing  justice,  4:4-5 

d.  Sure  of  ourselves,  6:1;  5:18 

3,  Tfhat  should  wo  have  done?  5:14-15;  5:24, 

E,  Teacher  Help ; Tho  teacher  travels  from  group  to  group  and  provides 
assistance  whore  needed. 


F,  Performance;  Performance  may  include  reading  of  tho  various  passages 
to  tho  class  and  explanation  of  the  passage  by  the  sub-groups,  Tho 
teacher  may  supplement  each  report  by  providing  additional  information 
and  by  relating  the  various  ideas  contained  in  the  respective  passages 
to  tho  experience  of  the  child.  Examples: 

1,  After  tho  passages  about  luxury  and  poverty  have  been  given, 
create  an  imaginary  situation  v/horo  a fevr  members  of  the  class 
have  all  tho  pencils  and  the  majority  have  none, 

2,  Discuss  hov7  tho  needy  could  bo  sold  for  a pair  of  shoes, 

(Again,  the  explanation  is  not  given  dogmatically  by  the 
teachers  but  ho  leads  the  class  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  passage, ) 

3,  To  make  graphic  tho  situation  of  sacrificing,  construct  a 
situation  whore  a bribe  is  used.  Sacrifices  were  bribes  to 
God, 

4,  To  convoy  the  idea  of  false  security,  use  a situation  in  a 
ball  game  whore  a team  is  confident  of  victory, 

5,  To  give  a general  idea  of  tho  corruption  of  the  people,  use 
a piece  of  silver  paper  and  tear  off  the  silver.  Though  the 
country  socmed  well  off,  the  seeming  prosperity  v/as  only  a 
veneer, 

6•  VJhr.t  is  the  antithesis  of  every  sin  vdiich  tho  people  committed- 
Can  \7c•  sum  it  all  up  in  a vrord?  (The  vrord  is  righteousness  _ 
1tc*>>!3t<  Hoto  tho  use  of  the  blackboard  throughout  the  discus,  .י;  ^ 


G,  Summary:  After  all  tho  reports  and  discus,3ions  have  been  completed; 
li'str~oh^  results  of  tho  findings  on  the  board.  Here  tho  ba.Lopticer. 
may  be  used  sho\7ing  the  a.rtist's  impression  of  Amos  5 ;4  and  5 ■.‘214-’״ 
as  depicted  on  tho  NFTB  card.  Class  may  read  passage  tother. 


H,  Hqt'.'.vntion  for  next  lcss־׳'n-;  Now  return  to  tho  football  field  u’.’d  r. 

o-.u'  umenavm  prophet  might  have  said,  (Road  Amos  5 ;4  and  ׳ ״. 

wiT.h  medorn  appli.cut ion  to  foot-hail  corruption, ) Then  give  a£o־.«.g־u■• 
mcniv  for  noxt  week;  Pretend  that  you  arc  Amos  in  the  year  19bi.  ’;v.:  ■. 
a message  vfhich  would  apply  to  our  ovm  times,  (This  bocomes  the  s^a.  ־•••-■ 


/ 

III. 


L 
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ing  point  for נס ת^  vraok’s  losson, ) 


Tho  Prophets 

The  Jcvdsh  Prophets, 

Provides  good  historical  background  for  tho  people,  I•!■. 
Teacher's  Companion  offers  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
the  conduct  of  a successful  Icssion  and  provides  good 
explanation  of  many  of  the  Biblical  passages. 

Companion  to  the  Bible» 

A general  discussion  on  the  value  of  the  Bible  vlth 
ןיזauy  good  specific  references. 


IV,  Bibliographזג: 
Cohon#  B 

Comins , H,  L, 


Feldman j A.  J• 


Gamoran,  Emr.nuel  The  voice  of  the  prophets, י ״.  v.  a 

Selected  passages  from  the  Prophets,  Should  be  used 

7;xth  Comins,  whoso  references  refer  to  this  book. 


The  legacy  of  the  prophets.  Published  by  WFTB) 
Short  but  distinct  summaries  of  each  prophet. 


Lovino 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  CATAIjOG 


T IS  catalog  hi.s  j^arly  all  the  information  you  need  about  the 
lirlmstrips  we  have.  We  say  nearly  because  nothing  is  as  good 
as  previewing  tiio  filmstrip  yourself.  Try  to  arrange  for  a 
preview  before  having  the  filmstrip  shown  to  your  class. 


Is  arranged  on  the  b^sis  of  three  main  headings: 

Customs  end  Ceremonies,  and  Jewish  History. 
Each  subhead  is  arranged  in  logical  order,  rather 
than  alphabetical  order.  Thus,  the  book  of  Exodus 
lollows  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Esther  follows  Daniel, 
etc.  To  locate  any  filmstrip  on  any  Biblical 
personality,  refer  to  the  Biblical  boom  in  which 
she  or  he  played  a logical  part.  Thus,  anyone 
wishing  to  find  a filmstrip  on  King  Hezekiah  should 
consult  the  listing  under: 

I.  BIBLE 


THE  INDEX: 


Bible  Stories  and  Bible  Characters 


II  Kings, 


In  case  of  additional  references  filed  under  other 
heads,  the  Index  has  the  reference  to  "See  Also". 
For  further  description  of  the  filmstrip,  refer  to 
the  number  of  the  filmstrip  in  the  main  body  of 
tne  catalog. 


THE  iUIN  CATALOG: 


The  Title;  This  always  includes  the  catalog  number,  referred  to 
in  the  Index.  The  number  of  freuaes  usually  will 
tell  how  long  a filmstrip  will  take.  The  letters 
at  the  end  of  the  title  refer  to  grade  levels; 

P ־ Primary  (Pre-Primary  to  Grade  3,  inclusive) 

I ~ Intermediate  (Grades  4~6  inclusive) 

JH  - Junior  High  (Grades  7-ID  inclusive) 

SH  - Senior  High  (Grades  11  and  12) 

AD  - Adult 

!he  Synopsis:  A summary  of  the  filmstrip 

The  Evaluation:  What'c  good  and  what's  bad  about  the  filmstrip 

Whtt  age  level  it  con  be  used  with.  Pitfalls 
in  using  it. 
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INDEX 


I . BIBLE 

A.  Bible  Stories  Lind  Bible  Characters 
1.  Genesis 

a.  Creation 

1413  The  Lord  God  Made  Them  All 
1^124  Creation 

See  Also  1410  The  Story  of  Sabbath 


b.  The  Flood  ejid  Noah 
1^5  The  Flood 

c.  Abraham  and  Isaac 

1416  Isaac  of  the  Tents 

d,  Jacob  and  Esau 

1417  Jacob  and  Esau 

e,  Joseph 

» I4IB-I422  ”The  Life  of  Joseph”  Series 

2.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy 

a.  Moses 

17^23  Baby  Moses 

1424-1426  "The  Life  of  Moses"  Series 

See  Also  1409  The  Story  of  Shovnoö.. 

3 • IS  amu  el 

a.  Samuel 

j.227  Samuel  the  Temple  Boy. 

4.  II  Samuel 
a.  David 

1428  David  and  Bathsheba 

5.  I Kings 
a.  Solomon 

1429  Solomon  King  of  Israel 
6•  II  Kings 

י a.  Elisha 

1430  Elisha  and  the  Lady  of  Shunem, 

1431  Naaman  and  the  Little  Maid 

• Hezekiah 

1432  King  Hezekiah 


b 
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7.  I saiah 

See  Also  1432  K ng  Heaekiah 

8.  Ruth 

See  Algo  1439  The  Story  of  Sheססיד ג.. 
9י  Esther 

1434  Stories  of  Drniel  end  Esther 
143צ  Queen  Esther 
See  Also  1406  The  Story  of  Purim 
1407  Our  Story  of  ?urim 

ID.  Daniel 

1434  Stories  of  Daniel  and  Esther 
1436  Three  Men  in  the  Fiery  Fumance 

11.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 

1433  The  Captivity  in  Babylon 


B.  Bible  Backgrounds 

1437  The  Holy  City 

1439  Jewish  Life  Under  the  Hasmoneans 


II.  Customs  and  Ceremonies 


* 


A.  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur 

1401  The  Story  of  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur 

B.  Sukos  and  Simchas  Torah 

1402  The  Story  of  Sukos  and  Simchas  Torah 

C.  Chanuko 

!403  The  Story  of  Chanuko 

1404  Our  Festival  of  Chanuko 

See  Also  1439  J ewish  Life  Under  the  Hasmoneans 

D.  ChaDiiso  Osor  Ei-Sh’v<jt 

1405  The  Story  of  Chamiso  Osor  Ei־~Sh’vot 


E.  Purim 

1406  The  Story  of  Purim 

1407  Our  Festival  of  Purim 

See  Also  1434  Stories  of  Daniel  and  Esther 
1435  Queen  Esther 
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F.  P esach 

1408  The  Story  of  Passover 

See  Also  1424  and  1425  ”The  Life  of  Moses”  Series  - Parts  1 & 2 


G.  Shovuos 

1409  The  Story  of  Sliotttö’ä 

See  Also  !425  The  Life  of  Moses  - Part  2 

H.  Shabbos 

1410  The  Story  of  Sabbath 

1411  luid  1412  The  Holy  Day  of  the  Sabbath 
See  Also  1413  The  Lord  God  nade  Them  All 

1414  Creaton 
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III•  Jevish  History. 

'י•  Life  Under  «.״־one™־ 

T?g  Jewish  Life  i»  P־:lest1ne  end  Babylonia 
Also  1403  The  Story  of  Ctouko  ^ 

^  4^ 1 ^* ־  Our  Festival  of  Chanuko  CUnit  2) 

ךן^/ך  The  Holy  Day  of  the  Sabbath  - univ  1 

0,  llediaoval» 

The  Jews  of  Europe  ״ tmlt  2 

S^Also רן^ ד:<-  The  Holy  Day  of  the  Sabbath  - Unit  2 

C.  Modem 

T-Vii  The  Jews  of  Canada. 


4 
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L401  THE  STORY  OF  ROSH  HASHONO  AND  YOM  KIPPUR.  Written 
by  Samuel  J.  Citron.  Produced  by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions. 
Illustrations  by  Ezekiel  Schloss.  Published  by  the 
Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York,  69  frames  in  black 
and  white.  (Photographs  and  drawings).  With  guide. 

P-I־־JH-SH־A 

Synopsis;  The  film  begins  with  the  ending  of  the  school 
vacation  of  Ruth  end  David  Singer.  A scene  shows  Ruth  and 
David  viewing  Rosh  Hashono  ceremonial  objects.  The  teacher 
explains  the  terms  t*  sfauvo  (repentence) , t*  f ilo  . (prayer),  and 
t*  s* doko  (righteousness;  oy  telling  a story  about  the  Baal  Shem 
Tov,  The  story  is  illustrated  in  the  filmstrip.  The  story  then 
shifts  to  the  home  observances  of  Rosh  Hashono  and  the  syna- 
gogue  service  of  Rosh  Hashono.  The  customs  of  Tashlich  are 
shown.  Concrete  examples  of  charity  are  illustrated  by  dona- 
tions  to  J.  N.  F.  and  to  charitable  organizations.  The  complete 
service  for  Yom  Kippur  is  illustrated  by  the  highlights  of  the 
service.  The  filmstrip  is  followed  by  songs  in  Hebrew  for  the 
period  of  the  D&ys  of  Awe. 

Evaluation;  This  filmstrip  uses  the  extremely  effective  device 
of  telling  the  holiday  story  by  the  actions  of  two  children. 

It  is  excellent  for  all  grades,  from  primary  to  adult.  There 
are  certain  severe  difficulties  with  the  film,  however,  that 
need  to  be  explained  by  the  instructor.  The  most  evident  one 
is  that  all  these  scenes  are  based  on  Orthodox  and  Conserva- 
tive  practices  . These  variations  from  Reform  ritual  need 
some  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  The  Baal 
Shem  Tov  episodes  are  done  in  an  extremely  impressionistic  style 
of  illustration  and  may  actually  scare  younger  children.  These 
Baal  Shem  Tov  sequences  should  not  be  shown  to  grades  under 
the  Junior  High  School  level. 

UD2  THE  STORY  OF  SUKOS  AND  SIMCHAS  TORAH.  E ritten  by 
Samuel  J.  Citron.  Produced  by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions. 
Published  by  the  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York, 

60  frames  in  black  and  white  (Photographs) . With  guide. 

P-I-JH-SH-A 

Synopsis;  The  film  opens  with  the  construction  of  a suko  by 
the  Singer  family,  ; nd  the  building  of  a synagogue  suko. 

The  various  ceremonies  that  take  place  at  home  and  in  the  syna- 
gue  are  illustrated  here,  including  scenes  showing  the  use  of 
the  lulov  and  esrog.  The  filmstrip  portion  of  Simehas  Torah 
shows  the  ceremonies  in  the  synagogue,  including  consecration, 
the  Hakofos  and  the  reading  of  the  scroll. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  filmstrip,  showing  both  home  and 
synagogue  observance.  This  film  is  suitable  for  all  groups, 
from  primary  to  dult.  Certain  explanations  will  be  needed 
for  some  of  the  uniquely  Orthodox  and  Conservative  features  of 
the  filmstrip,  but  these  are  not  extreme  and  will  not  interfere 
with  its  teaching  value. 
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ג40-נ  THE  STORY  OF  CHANUKO.  Written  by  Eafouel  Grc'.nd. 

Produced  by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions.  Illustrations  by 
Williaa  L.  Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jewish  Education 
Committee  of  NeVf  York.  31  frames  in  black  and  white, 
(Photographs  and  drawings) . With  guide, 

P-I-JH-SH-AD 

Synopsis?  Ths  filmstrip  opens  with  the  home  observance 
of  Chanuko  by  the  Gordon  family,  and  includes  the  Hebrew 
and  English  words  of  ״Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Who  Can  Retell?" 

The  family  then  hears  the  story  of  Chanuko,  which  is  il- 
lustrated  in  the  film.  The  lilmstrip  includes  references 
to  the  modem  state  of  Israel  and  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
as  an  American  symbol  of  liberty. 

Evaluation;  A fairly  good  film.  This  film  can  be  used  from 
the  intermediate  level  to  the  adult  group  or,  with  very  ex- 
tensive  modifications,  on  the  primary  grade  level.  The  il- 
lustrations  are  often  unclear.  The  home  sequences  are  ex— 
cellent.  The  songs  are  much  too  sman  to  be  read,  and  should 
be  passed  over  by  the  instructor, 

OUR  FESTIVAL  OF  CHANUKO . Written  by  Harold  Friedman  in 
collaboration  with  Rabbi  Morton  Bauman,  Original  art  work  by 
Constantin  Kusnetzov.  Produced  by  Alexander  Arkatov.  Distri- 
buted  by  Alexark  Si  Norsim.  32  frames  in  color  (Draidnes) , 

With  guide, 

I - JH  - SH  - AD 

Synopsis;  The  filmstrip  is  divided  into  three  units.  The 
first  unit  begins  with  the  lighting  of  the  candles  at 
Chanuko  and  relates  the  background  of  American  liberty  to 
the  American  Jew,  The  second  unit  shows  the  battles  of  the 
Maccabees  to  free  the  Temple  from  its  profaners.  The  third 
unit  shows  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel,  and 
major  episodes  of  its  recent  history. 

Evaluation;  Unit  1 can  be  shown  to  any  group  with  a suitable 
knowledge  of  American  history  to  appreciate  the  events  leading 
to  end  includimg  the  American  Revolution,  Unit  2 emphasizes 
the  martial  background  of  the  Chanuko  festival  and  should  not 
be  shown  below  the  upper  intenaediate  level  (Grades  צ and 
beyond) , Unit  3 is  excellent  for  all  groups,  and  may  be  shown 
to  upper  primary  grades  if  the  war  scenes  of  modem  Israel  are 
played  down, 

the  story  of  CHAMI3D  OSOR  B-SH'VOT,  VJritten  by  Matthew 
rlosenkis.  Produced  by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions,  !!lustra- 
tions  by  William  L,  Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jewish  Educa- 
tion  Committee  of  New  York,  74  frames  in  black  and  white. 
(Photographs  and  drawings).  With  guide. 

P-I-JH-SH-AD 

pynopsi^  This  filmstrip  opens  with  a wintry  scene,  the  time  of 
Tu  Bi-Sh*v0t  in  the  United  States,  and  contrasts  it  with  a spring 
scene  at  the  same  time  in  Israel,  The  picture  then  turns  to  a 
classroom  scene,  showing  the  election  of  officers  for  a Tu  Bi- 
Sh’vot  celebration,  A visit  is  made  to  tlie  Jewish  National  Fund 
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Offices,  and  the  Library  of  the  Zionist  Archives  by  the  clc.ss 
committee, to  feather  materials  for  the  celebration.  Bt  ci;  at  school 
various  projects  are  under  way:  murals,  model  villages,  a large 
JNF  box,  a paper  mache  map  of  Israel.  As  Tu  Bi-Sh'vot  arrives 
preparations  for  the  celebration  are  being  made  by  all  classes• 

A special  assembly  is  held  with  a dance  group  and  the  school  choir 
participating.  A play  about  a Jewish  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  performed 
by  the  children,  and  the  teacher  then  tells  a story  about  a scene 
in  an  old-fashioned  cheder.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  artist. 

The  father  of  one  of  the  pupils  shows  a group  of  slides  from  Israel. 
The  final  scenes  show  the  celebration  at  home,  with  the  giving  of 
presents  and  special  Tu  Bi-Sh‘vot  fruit.  The  filmstrip  closes 
with  the  words  of  Tu  Bi-Sh‘vot  songs  in  English  and  Hebrew. 
Evaluation;  This  is  an  excellent  filmstrip.  It  can  be  used  with 
any  grade,  from  primary  to  adult.  Certain  difficulties  exist  with 
the  film,  however.  Probably  there  are  too  many  sequences  for 
children  under  the  third  grade,  and  the  showing  should  be 
shortened  for  them  by  omission  of  frames  45  following.  The 
illustrations  of  the  cheder  scene  are  excellent. 

1406  THE  STORY  OF  PURIM.  Written  by  Samuel  Grand.  Produced 
by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions.  Illustrations  by  William  L. 

Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jewish  Education  CouBoittee  of  New 
York.  49  frames  in  black  and  white  (Photographs  and  dravängs) . 
With  guide. 

P - I 

Synopsis;  The  filmstrip  begins  with  a scene  in  a synagogue  with 
the  Miller  family.  The  closeup  of  the  Megillah  pans  to  a series 
of  illustrations  of  the  Purim  story.  After  the  illustrated 
sequence  the  filmstrip  turns  to  the  home  celebration  of  Purim, 
including  a Purim  play,  singing,  etc.  both  in  the  filmstrip  and 
at  the  end  are  typical  Purim  songs. 

Evaluation;  This  filmstrip  will  be  most  effective  up  to  fifth 
or  sixth  grade.  The  illustrations  are  a bit  too  exaggerated. 

This  is  a generally  good  filmstrip,  however. 

1407  OUR  FESTIVAL  OF  PURIM.  Written  by  Harold  Friedman.  Art 
work  by  Constantin  Ilusnetzov.  Produced  by  Dr.  Alexander  Arkatov. 
Published  by  Alexark  and  Norsim.  27  frames  in  color  (Drawings)  . 
With  guide. 

I - JH  - SH  - A 

Synopsis;  The  filmstrip  opens  with  pictures  of  the  Megillah  and 
then  pans  to  the  telling  of  the  Purim  story. 

Evaluation;  The  color  and  art  work  on  this  filmstrip  are  excellent. 
Although  the  illustrations  of  King  Aha^erus  and  Haman  are  intend- 
ed  to  be  humorous  they  tend  to  liave  some  elements  of  caricature 
about  them.  Esther  and  Mordecai  are  excellently  depicted.  This 
filmstrip  is  excellent  for  older  students.  It  should  not  be  shov/n 
to  any  group  below  the  fifth  grade. 

1408  THE  STORY  OF  PASSOVER.  Written  by  Samuel  Grcnd.  Produced 
by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions.  Illustrations  by  William  L. 

Steinel,  Published  by  the  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New 
York.  54  frames  in  black  and  white  (Photographs  and  drawings). 
With  guide. 
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P - I - JH  - HS  AD 

Synopsis;  The  filmstrip  opens  with  the  Jacob  family's  pr.perations 
for  the  Seder,  rnd  then  a picture  of  the  Seder  itself,  with  the 
various  home  ceremonies  of  the  Seder.  A picture  of  the  Haggadah 
pans  to  the  telling  of  the  Exodus  story  in  illustrated  form.  The 
filmstrip  then  resumes  with  pictures  of  the  final  portions  of 
the  Seder,  and  closes  with  songs  for  Passover  in  Hebrew. 

Evaluation;  This  is  an  excellent  filmstrip  for  all  ages. 

The  illustrations  are  slightly  exaggerated. 

UD9  THE  STORY  OF  ^HOVUOSs  Written  by  Sajnuel  Citron  and  Azriel 
Eisenberg.  Produced  by  Victor  llayfetz  Productions.  Illustrstions 
by  William  L.  Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jewish  Education  Committee 
of  New  York. 9 צ  frames  in  black  and  white.  (Photographs  and 
drawings) . With  guide, 

P - I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsxfe;  The  story  opens  in  the  country,  with  a picnic  of  the 
ä Oldman  family , where  they  are  gathering  branches  and  leaves  for 
Shovuos  decorations.  The  mother  reads  a letter  from  Israel,  and 
the  film  pans  into  photographs  of  Israeli  celebrations  of  Shovuos. 
An  illustrated  story  is  then  told  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  the 
filiastrip  then  returns  to  the  Goldmans  and  the  home  preparations 
for  Shovuos.  The  Goldman  family  goes  to  synagogue  tlie  next  mom- 
ing  and  pictures  are  shovm  of  the  various  synagogue  practices  on 
Shovuos.  The  picture  then  pans  to  an  illustrated  story  of  Moses 
receiving  the  commandments  on  Sinai,  and  closes  with  Hebrew  and 
English  songs. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  filmstrip  for  all  ages.  For  the  prima.ry 
grades  it  may  be  better  to  show  the  filmstrip  in  two  installments; 
frames  1-36,  including  the  family  celebration,  at  one  showing, 
and  frames  37-49,  including  the  synagogue  observance  and  the  story 
of  Moses'  receiving  of  the  commandments  in  a second  showing.  The 
illustrations  are  very  good,  and  the  family  sequences  are  excellent. 
Some  explanation  mcy  be  necessary  for  the  syna.gogue  scenes,  which 
are  taken  in  a Conservative  or  Orthodox  synagogue, 

LOO  THE  STORY  OF  SABBATH.  Written  by  SeMiol  Grand. 

Produced  by  Victor  Kejfetz  Productions,  Illustrations  by  William 
L.  Steinel,  Published  by  the  Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New 
York. 9 צ  frames  in  black  and  ־vdiite  (Photographs  and  drawings) . 
With  guide, 

' P - I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  The  filmstrip  begins  with  Open  School  V/eek  in  the  Hebrew 
School  of  Judah  Segel,  Various  ceremonial  objects  are  shown. 
Judah's  class  is  completing  a unit  on  the  S־bbath,  A portion  from 
the  Bible  textbook  shows  the  first  cha.pter  of  Genesis,  EJid  the 
filmstrip  illustrates  the  Creation  story.  The  picture  then 
changes  to  the  home  observance  of  the  Segal  family,  including  the 
lighting  of  the  candles,  the  kiddush  and  the  Sabbath  meal.  The 
scene  then  changes  to  the  next  morning,  with  a service  for  the 
Scbbath  in  the  Junior  Congregation.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in 
studying  and  playing  quiet  games.  The  picture  closes  with  the 
iJavdolo  ceremony  and  words  of  Hebrew  songs. 
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Summary:  This  filmstrip  is  excellent  for  all  grades.  Some 
explanation  may  have  to  be  made  about  the  differences  in  the 
Junior  Congregation  in  the  filmstrip  and  the  Junior  Congre- 
gation  of  our  Religious  School. 

1 /,וו  the  holy  DAY  of  the  Sabbath  - Unit  1.  The  first  of  a 
*Srles  of  two  filmstrips.  Written  by  Harold  Friedman. 

Original  art  work  by  Constantin  Kusnetsov.  Produced  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Arkatov.  Published  by  Alexarji  Sc  Worsim.  22  frames 
in  color  (Drawings)  • With  guide. 

I - JH  - SH  ־ Ad 

Synopsis:  This  filmstrip  opens  with  a nomadic  scene  and  a scene 
of  KioSes  bringing  down  the  Ten  Comiaandments.  The  fourth  command— 
ment  regarding  the  Srbbath  is  enlarged  and  translated.  Various 
scenes  of  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  desert  and  in 
the  Temple  are  shown.  The  exile  in  Babylon  and  the  revival  of 
Jewish  life  by  Ezra  rnd  Nehemiah  are  shown.  Jewish  Sabbath 
observance  during  and  after  the  victory  of  Judah  Haccabee  are 
illustrated.  Persecution  of  Jewish  observers  of  the  S&bbath 
in  Palestine,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  sho^n.  Finally  the  film- 
strip  closes  with  a view  of  Safed,  where  Jews  ere  going  to  greet 

the  Sabbath.  ^ x • ״ 

Evaluation:  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  excellent  filmstrips 
issued  in  the  religious  field.  The  illustrc.tions  and  color  are 
excellent.  This  filmstrip,  because  of  its  advanced  content, 
probably  cannot  be  used  below  the  fourth  grade.  Some  prepara— 
tion  in  general  Jewish  history  is  needed  before  this  filmstrip 
is  shown  in  classrooms. 

ו /IP  the  HOLY  DAY  OF  SiiBBATH  - Unit  2.  The  second  of  a series 
of  two  filmstrips.  Written  by  Harold  Friedman.  Original  art 
work  by  Constantin  liusnetzov.  Produced  by  Dr*  Alexander  Arkatov. 
Published  by  Alexark  t Norsua.  26  frames  in  color  (Drawings) . 

P - I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  The  fihastrip  shows  various  scenes  of  J e>m.sh  Sabbath 
observance  throughout  Europe  prior  to  the  destruction  of  European 
Jewry.  Scenes  of  buying  poultry,  baking  chal.os,  attending 
synagogue,  etc.,  are  sho1/n.  The  filmstrip  closes  with  moaem 
Israeli  and  American  attendance.  ^ 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  filmstrip.  This  filmstrip  can  be 
shown  to  all  age  groups.  One  possible  defect  is  the  shifting 
of  scenes  all  over  Europe,  rather  than  keeping  the  scenes  in  one 
locale  and  enabling  the  instructor  to  gc-in  more  continuity. 

3 ו, / ו the  LORD  GOD  MADE  THEM  ALL.  The  Bible  Books  for  Small 
People  Series,  based  on  books  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 
Distributed  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education.  46  frames 
in  color  with  titles  (Drawings) . 

. p 

Synopsis:  The  filmstrip  begins  with  the  Creation  story,  but 
does  not  emphasize  the  sequence  of  days.  It  continues  . 

illustrating  other  Biblical  portions  demonstrating  the  marvels 

of  Creation. 
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Evaluation;  This  filmstrip  is  excellent  for  the  primary  grades. 
Certain  difficulties  are  evident  in  tiae  filmstrip,  hovever.  The 
children  should  be  told  that  they  are  being  shovn  scenes  from 
the  present  day,  rather  than  when  the  world  was  first  created. 

For  example;  instead  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  a modem 
garden  scene  is  shown.  For  teaching  the  Sabbath,  the  filmstrip 
CRFATION,  No.  1414,  should  be  used. 

ו,/ ו  /)  CREATION.  Published  by  Concordia  Publishing  House, 

Audio-Visual  Aids  Service.  26  frames  in  color  with  titles. 
(Drawings)  . 

P-I-JH-SH-Ad 

S?/nopsis;  A simple  telling  of  the  Biblical  story  based  on  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis. 

Evaluation;  A very  fine  filmstrip  for  all  ages.  The  commentary 
should  be  simplified  for  younger  children,  and  can  be  made 
more  technical  for  older  viewers.  This  filmstrip  can  be  used 
to  teach  the  Sabbath.  Christological  references  have  been  edited 
out. 


1415  THE  flXDOD.  Published  by  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Service.  29  frames  in  color  with  titles 
(Drawings)  . 

P-I-JH-SH-Ad 

Synopsis;  A simple  telling  of  the  Biblical  story  based  on  the 
Chapters  of  Genesis  dealing  with  Noah. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  filmstrip.  The  scenes  connected  with 
the  misconduct  of  the  people  prior  to  the  flood  must  be  present- 
ed  with  some  care  to  younger  children.  An  especially  violent 
scene  in  the  filmstrip  has  been  edited  out. 


1416  ISAAC  OF  THE  TENTS.  The  Bible  Books  for  Small  People 
Series,  based  on  books  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  fistributed 
by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education.  56  frejaes  in  color  with 
titles  (Drawings)  . 


P 


Synopsis;  The  story  of  Abraham  and  Sarah’s  son  Isaac.  Isaac  is 
shown  growing  up,  playing  amid  nomadic  scenes,  and  finally  pray- 
ing  to  God  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  about  eight  years. 

Evaluation;  A fine  filmstrip  for  the  primary  level.  The  filmstrip 
handles  the  problem  of  Sarah’ s childlessness  a little  tpo  tact- 
fully,  i.  e.,  it  falsifies  the  record  slightly  in  order  to  avoid 
an  awkward  situation.  Isaac  has  blond  hair  (unusual  for  a 
Semitic  type)  and  Sarah  is  much  too  young  and  much  too  pretty. 

The  filmstrip  closes  with  Isaac  kneeling.  Despite  these  difficul- 
ties,  this  filmstrip  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  pri- 
mary  field. 


1417  JACOB  AND  ESAU.  Published  by  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Service.  29  frames  in  color  with  titles 
(Drawings)  . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  A simple  telling  of  the  Biblical  story  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  including  tlie  bestowing  of  the  blessing  on  Jacob  instead 
of  Esau.  The  filmstrip  closes  with  Isaac  blessing  Esau. 


-ג1- 

A good  filmstrip.  It  should  not  be  shown  to 
primary  grades  because  the  story  portion  of  the  film  over 
emphasizes  the  tricking  of  Esau.  Other  groups  need  careful 
preparation  on  the  story  prior  to  its  showing.  Christo- 
logical  references  have  been  edited  out. 

JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGfPT.  First  of  the  "Life  of  Joseph" 
Series.  Produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Distributed  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  32  frames  in  color  with  titles. 
(Photographs  with  painted  bacKgrounds) . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  This  filmstrip  begins  the  Joseph  story,  where 
Joseph  dreams  about  ruling  over  his  family.  The  scene  of  the 
pit  cmd  the  selling  of  Joseph  to  the  caravan  are  depicted. 

The  filmstrip  closes  with  Ja.cob  mourning  over  the  death  of 
his  son. 

lYiL^^ation;  An  excellent  filmstrip,  especially  for  use  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  scene  of  the  dipping  of  the  coat  in 
blood  may  be  too  gory  for  some  extremely  sensitive  children. 

from  palace  to  prison.  Second  of  the  "Life  of  Joseph 
Series.  Produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Distributed  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  27  frrmes  in  color  with  titles 
(Photographs  ■vrith  painted  backgrounds)  . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

^nopsis:  The  story  continues  from  the  scene  in  the  previous 
filmstrip.  The  scene  with  Potiphar' s wife  is  shown, ׳ ־nd  Joseoh 
predicting  the  butler' s and  baker' s dream  and,  finally, 

Pharoah' s dream.  The  filmstrip  closes  with  Joseph  being  made 
Pharoah*  s prime  minister. 

—Valuation;  An  excellent  filmstrip  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
grades  and  above.  Some  care  may  have  to  be  exercised  in  show- 
ing  the  scene  with  Potiphar' s wife.  Unfortunately,  the  dreams 
themselves  are  not  told  in  the  filmstrip,  but  the  children  can 
details  as  the  filmstrip  is  being  shown. 

14^  JOSEPH'S  DREAMS  COME  TRUE.  Third  of  the  "Life  of  Joseph" 
Series.  Produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Distributed  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  29  frames  in  color  with  titles 
(Photographs  with  painted  backgrounds) . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

|ynopsis;  The  story  continues  from  the  scene  in  the  previous 
filmstrip.  Joseph  begins  to  store  grain  fer  the  famine,  and, 
during  the  famine,  his  brothers  come  to  Egypt  to  buy  grain. 
Joseph  recognizes  them  and,  after  imprisoning  them,  tells  them 
they  can  have  iood,  but  that  they  must  leave  one  of  the  brothers 
^d  Dring  the  youngest  brother,  Benjamin,  wao  is  home.  Jacob 
IS  reluctant  to  permit  Benjamin  to  go,  but  finally  consents. 

^ajLuation;  An  excellent  filmstrip  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  above.  This  filmstrip  of  the  series  is  probably 
the  most  dramatic  01  the  whole  series. 
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1421  JOSEPH  Mi;KES  HIMSELF  KNOVJN.  Fourth  of  the  «Life  of 
Joseph«  Series.  Produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Üistributed  by 
the  Society  for  Visual  Education.  30  frames  in  color  with 
titles  (Photographs  with  painted  backgrounds) . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  The  story  continues  from  the  scene  in  the  previous 
filmstrip.  The  brothers  arrive  in  Egypt  and  are  welcomed  into 
Joseph's  home.  During  a banquet,  Joseph  inquires  about  the 
welfare  of  the  family,  and,  afterwards,  has  a drinking  cup 
placed  in  Benjamin's  pack.  Stropped  by  Joseph's  officers,  the 
brothers  are  amazed  to  xind  the  cup  in  Benjamin' s pacic  and,  re- 
turning  to  plead  for  Benjamin's  life,  the  brothers  offer  to  be 
Joseph's  slaves.  Joseph  cam  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  dis- 
closes  his  identity,  asking  his  brothers  to  invite  Jacob  to 
Egypt.  Pharoah  gives  his  blessing  to  the  enterprise,  and  Jacob 
decides  to  come. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  filmstrip. 

1422  THE  FAMILf  UNITED.  Fifth  in  the  "Life  of  Joseph"  Series. 
Produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Distributed  by  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education.  29  frames  in  color  with  titles. 

(Photographs  with  painted  backgrounds) . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  The  story  continues  from  the  scene  in  the  previous 
filmstrip.  Jacob  arrives  from  Canaan  and  is  given  permission 
by  Pharoah  to  dwell  in  Goshen.  Jacob  dies  and  the  brothers  are 
fearful  because, ז\10 ז  that  their  father  is  dead,  Joseph  may  harm 
them.  But  Joseph  maintains  his  friendly  relations  with  his 
brothers  and,  upon  his  death,  his  brothers  bury  him  in  Egypt. 
Evaluation;  A very  excellent  close  to  the  series,  leading 
logically  into  the  book  of  Exodus  and  the  story  of  Moses. 

1423  BABI  MOSES.  The  Bible  Books  for  Small  People  Series, 
based  on  books  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  oons.  Distributed  by  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  5B  frames  in  color  with  titles 
(Drawings)  . 

P - 

Synopsis;  Baby  Moses  is  bom  and  hidden  because  of  the  campaign 
of  Pharoah  to  Kill  all  Hebrev7  babies.  His  mother  places  him  in 
a basket  and,  with  Moses'  sister,  Miriam,  looking  on,  rharoah' s 
daughter  finds  him.  Through  Miriam' s suggestion,  Moses'  mother 
is  hired  as  the  maid  to  Moses. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  filmstrip.  Some  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  story,  but  these  are  not  major  changes.  One 
scene  shows  Moses'  mother  ijieeling  in  prayer.  Useful  for  Passover. 

1424  THE  LIP’E  OF  MOSES  - Part  I.  Written  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Azriel  Eisenberg.  Produced  by  Victor  Kc.yfetz  Productions. 
Illustrations  by  Williun  Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jev’ish 
Education  Committee  of  New  fork.  26  frames  in  black  end  white 
(Drawings)  . \/ith  guide. 
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Sj^nopsis;  During  tne  persecution  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  Egypt- 
ians,  a male  child  is  set  aloat  in  the  Wile  in  a tiny  box  made 
of  bulrushes.  The  baby,  who  is  called  hoses,  is  brought  up 
by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah,  who  finds  him.  Moses  accidentally 
slays  an  Egyptian  and  flees  into  Midian,  marrying  Zipporah, 
daughter  of  the  Midianite  priest,  Jethro.  Mooes  is  told  by 
God  to  save  the  Hebrews.  He  returns  to  Egypt  and  tries  to  per- 
suade  Pharoah  to  let  the  Jews  go.  Pharoah  refuses  and  the 
plagues  smite  the  Egyptians.  Pharoah  finally  agrees  to  free  the 
Jews. 

Evaluation;  A good  filmstrip  for  the  upper  intermediate 
grades  and  above.  The  drawings  are  a little  too  impression- 
istic.  Some  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Biblical  miracles 
is  necessary  before  showing  this  filmstrip,  and  others  of  the 
”Life  of  Mooes”  series. 

*^WE  LIFE  OF  MOSES  - Part  2.  Written  end  directed  by  Dr. 
Azriel  Eisenberg.  Produced  by  Victor  Kayfetz  Productions.  II- 
lustrations  by  William  Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jewish 
Educctlon  Committee  of  Wew  fork.  27  frames  in  black  and  white 
(Drawings)  . 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  The  J ews  prepare  to  leave  Egypt,  carrying  all  their 
belongings  with  them.  Joseph's  body  is  exhumed  and  taken  along 
with  them.  The  ^ ews  cross  in  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
Pharoah' s troops  are  drowned.  When  the  people  need  food,  Moses 
prays  and  obtains  quail,  manna  and  water,  looses'  familv  re- 
joins  him  end,  advised  by  Jethro,  Moses  establishes  a legal 
system  for  the  Hebrews.  Moses  goes  up  .toSinai  and  receives  the 
Ten  Commandments  but,  coming  down,  he  sees  the  Golden  Calf  and 
shatters  the  tablets.  At  God's  command,  Moses  makes  new  tablets. 
Evaluation;  A good  filmstrip  for  the  upper  intermediate  grades 
and  above.  The  drawings  are  a little  too  impressionistic. 

This  filmstrip  is  based  almost  wholly  on  various  miracles  and 
needs  to  be  presented  with  a great  deal  of  care. 

L42§  THE  LIFE  OF  MOSES  - Part  3.  Written  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Azriel  Eisenberg.  Produced  by  Victor  Keyfetz  Productions. 
Illustrations  by  William  Steinel.  Published  by  the  Jewish 
Educetlon  Committee  of  New  fork.  27  frames  in  black  and  white 
(Drawings).  With  guide. 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis:  The  ews  set  up  the  tabernacle,  with  Aaron  as  high 
priest.  Miriam  iß  smitten  with  a sxin  disease  but  heeled  after 
seven  days.  Scouts  go  out  to  s^.y  Canaan  but  advise  against 
invasian  at  that  time.  Upon  Korah' ׳.,  rebellion,  Moses  prays  to 
God,  and  Korah  end  his  followers  are  swallowed  by  the  earth. 

The  Amorites  refuse  passage  to  the׳ • ־ews,  but  they  are  conquered. 
The  Moabites,  under  the  leadership  of  Balak,  send  their  prophet 
Balaam  to  curse  the  ־*■sraelites,  but  Balaam  blesses  them  instead. 
Mob  es,  getting  old,  appoints  Joshua  as  head  of  the  people  and,  ‘ 

after  writing  the  Torah  and  giving  his  farewe.a  address,  ascends 
Mount  Nebo. 

Evaluation;  A good  filmstrip.  The  drawings  are  slightly  too 
impressionistic.  This  is  an  excellent  end  to  the  series. 
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SAMUEL  THE;  TEMPLE  BOY  Th«  B-iViio  n ו ^ 
in  color  vith  titles  (Drawings).  E^d^c^tron.  56  frsnes 

-״״• ‘ י־  Ws 

by  God  about  thrintoie  ^ ‘°W 

explruaation  to  toe  child?“  fJfT.f  =־«״ 

drawn  as  others  of  tStl״?;  ?t״?-  “ 

Ü cS“t.“™t?or''tton״'\rt“'’  '’"“*“’י" 

titles  (Photographs) . Vito  ^u?.’  ®  י*“ ״ 
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> ynopsis;  David  meets  and  killq  r.ni-ia+v.  r.  •Ji 

ities,  as  king  and  psalmist  rr•«  «1  ^ s ״i^y  abil- 

commits  adulteiy  with  ßath־^hebn  meets  and 

prophet  Nathan,  seeks  fotgiStnts?  ’ “*י“  by  the 

lftiltn^or^°tott״tor^0vlTL"^•^^  «'S 

filmstrip,  itrgeirb^tutrit  ttt  *“־׳"•  ^he 

motion  picture,  should  be  shown  .fl'^^^ttty  surroundings  the 
and  followlngt’whioh  lat  t״rtht^  ־are,  especially  frauaes  36 
36  and  follow^ing  f • »>-es 

graae.  Technically;■  the  flhastrip  ™ ttcSlett?  ’*י* 

SOLOMON  .IING  OP  ISRAEf  P11h1^0l.  j w o 

ing  House,  Audio-Visual  Mdt’se^^e  loin 

With  titles.  (Drawings).  ®^^vice.  30  frames  in  color 
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-122]^1|1  David  appoints  Solomon  to  be  king  over  Israeי  q י 
0.0K0  tjoa  for,  and  receive«?  fh״  aKר•ד^^.  israe!.  Solomon 

snd  evil.  He  judgerthr״״״??  *°  discern  between  good 

are  ־xceeding?rS1%tttor״־•"® ^|”״iwtnf of^tortemple 
the  two  women  end  tL  thul  L ??ttht  **י' 

tive  children,  especiallv  in  tL  ®°“־  extremely  sens!■, 

, ewpecially  in  the  lower  intermediate  grcdes. 

Sop“  fe?1ef  tefed°1"S™®-h 

Distributed  by  the  Society  for  ViSalEd’'“"?^  Nelson  and  Sons, 

־olor  with  titles  (Drawings)  Education.  56  fr.mes  in 

teme’^md ' Eli?L^tfll?^he?“?h?  0^13״^^??®  ^ “ h®r 

l״־g^g_for.  She  majes  preparations  ioTllVt.T2Z^' 
liSiaeWon־  An  excellent  filcstrip  for  the  pris^ry  grades. 
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Mßl  NAAMAN  and  THE  LITTLE  MAID.  Published  by  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service.  30  frcmee  in 
color  with  titles.  (Drawings) . 

JH  - SH  - Ad 

SjTiopsis;  Naaman,  captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  Syrian  army,  is 
told  by  a captive  Israelite  girl  that  Elisha,  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  will  heal  his  leprosy.  Naaman  sends  for  Elisha,  but 
Elisha  refuses  to  come.  Naaman  finally  goes  to  Elisha  him- 
self  £ind  is  told  that,  by  bathing  himself  in  the  River  Jordan, 
he  will  be  healed.  Naaman  reluctantly  does  so  and  is  cured. 

He  offers  gifts  to  Elisha,  but  Elisha  refuses. 

.Evaluation:  A good  filmstrip  for  older  children.  The  tern 
•'leprosy"  in  the  bibie  should  be  explained  as  probably  not 
referring  to  the  disease  of  today,  but  to  a less  serious  sicln 
disease.  Some  care  should  be  shown  in  exhibiting  the  scenes 
showing  Naaman' s leprosy. 

^^^:NG  HEZEKIAH.  Published  by  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Service.  21  frtmes  in  color  with  titles 
(Drawings) . 

Jh-  SH  - Ad 

I^P^.qpsist  A simple  retelling  of  the  story  in  II  Kings.  Hezekiah 
is  threatened  by  Sennacherib' s army  fron  Syria  and,  sending  to 
Isaiah,  Hezekiah  is  assured  that  Sennacherib  will  be  defeated 
^d  die  by  the  sword.  Sennacherib's  array  is  beaten  through  the 
help  oi  an  angel,  and  Sennacherib  himself  is  killed  while  pray- 
ing  to  an  idol  in  Syria.  Hezekoah  becomes  ill  and  is  expected 
to  die.  Isaiah  tells  him  tlirt  God  has  pei'mitted  him  fifteen  mare 

years  of  life.  Hezexoah  is  cured  and  resumes  leadership  of  his 
people . 

Evaluation:  A good  filmstrip  ior  older  children.  The  story  is 
a little  involved,  end  needs  a good  deal  of  class  preparation 
efore  the  showing  of  the  filmstrip.  A few  scenes  of  King 
ezekiah  kneeling  in  prayer  need  explanation. 


THE  CAPTIVITf  IN  BABYLON.  Bublished  by  Standard  Publish- 
ing  Compaiiy.  Distributed  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education. 

<5  frames  in  color  with  titles.  (Drawings) 

I - JH  - SH  - Ad 

■gyqopsis;  The  evil  acts  of  Judah  result  in  their  being  taxen 
into  captivity  by  Babylon.  Babylon  in  turn  is  conquered  by 

return  to  Prlestine  and,  through  the  leader- 
ship  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  rebuild  the  Temple  and  re-institute 
J ev’ish  vrorship. 

t filmstrip  for  the  upper  intermediate  grades 

^d  beyond.  The  titles  are  excerpts  from  various  Biblical 
books  dealing  with  the  Babylonian  captivity.  One  scene  showing 
a icneeling  in  prayer  needs  explanation.  A good  ..Jiowledge 
ox  Jewish  history  is  needed  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  filmstrip. 

STORIES  OF  DANIEL  ATJD  ESTHER.  Published  by  Standard  Pub- 
lisning  Company.  Distributed  by  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education.  25  frames  in  color  with  titles  (Drawings) . 
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Sgippsis;  The  filmstrip  opens  with  an  explanation  of  how  the 
Jews  left  Palestine.  The  story  of  Daniel  is  told,  including 
the  incident  in  the  lion• s den.  The  story  of  Esther  is  also 
told  in  a few  frames  at  the  end  of  the  filmstrip. 

^a:luation;  A fairly  good  filmstrip,  especially  for  use 
with  the  Daniel  story.  The  drawings  are  sligntly  too  stylized, 
but  the  use  of  Biblical  passages  as  titles  will  help  those 
classes  studying  the  Bible  story  itself.  Two  christological 
frames  at  the  end  have  been  edited  out. 

L42L.  queen  ESTHER.  Produced  by  Cathedral  Films.  Distrib- 
uted  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education.  39  frames  in 
blach  and  white  with  titles  (Photographs) . 

I - JH  - SH  ־ Ad 

^nopsis;  The  story  of  Estiier,  based  in  part  on  the  book  of 
Esther  rnd  in  part  on  the  Apocryphal  portions  of  the  book 
The  fr  mes  are  cut  from  the  motion  picture. 

^yaluation;^  A good  filmstrip  for  use  with  older  children. 

Some  aspects  of  the  story  are  sacrificed  for  better  story— 
cna.  some  x.)0rtions  of  the  story  a.re  not  true  (for 
example,  Heman*  s becoming  prime  minister  beccuse  of  Mordecai's 
discovery  of  the  assassination  plot  against  the  hing) . This 
filmstrip  requires  careful  preparation  of  the  students  before 
presentation. 

1^_  THPilE  MEN  IN  THE  FIERf  FURNACE.  Published  by  Concordia 
ublishing  House,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service,  26  frames  in 
color  with  titles  (Drawings) • 

I - JH  - SH  ־ Ad 

The  story  of  Nebuchadnjezzar*  s casting  of  the  three 
loyal  Jews  into  the  furnace,  and  their  miraculous  emergence 
alive . 

^Valvation;  A good  filmstrip  amply  explaining  a difficult 
portion  of  the  Bible.  Some  explanation  of  the  miracle  is 
necessary, 

the  holy  city.  Published  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Edu- 
cation,  5O  frames  in  black  and  white  (Photographs  iind 
drawings).  With  guide, 

JH  - SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  A survey  of  places  and  ruins  connected  with  the 
Biblical  stories  about  Jerusalem,  The  filmstrip  includes  some 
views  of  archeological  findings.  View's  of  Tyre  and  its  ruins 
are  shown.  Solomon’s  temple  and  palace  are  illustrated. 
Valuation;  A good  filmstrip  for  older  students  that  are 
interested  in  Biblical  archeology  and  scenes  connected  with  the 
Bible  stories  about  Jerusalem.  This  filmstrip  is  excellent  for 
a detailed  understanding  of  the  Temple  and  Palace  of  Solomon. 

l^t^  EXOTIC  JET  S,  Published  by  the  Board  of  Jevdsh  Education 
01  Chicago.  24  frames  in  black  uid  yhite  with  titles  (Photo- 
graphs  and  maps) , 


I . 
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Synopsis;  Photographs  of  the  environment  and  mode  of  living 
c.nd  mode  of  living  of  the  Fclashas,  the  colored  Jews  of 
Ethiopia;  the  Jews  of  India;  and  the  Chinese  Jews  of  Kai-fung- 
foo.  Included  are  maps  showing  the  locations  of  these 
Jevash  groups. 

^y^}nation;  A good  filmstrip  for  students  of  Jewish  ethnic 
divisions,  ind  Jewish  customs.  The  photographs  ere  not  too 
good,  but  they  are  very  representative  of  the  culture  they 
are  illustrating. 

-439ג  JEI0׳:SH  LIFE  UNDER  THE  HASMONEAHS,  Editors:  Mordecai  I, 
Soloff  and  Louis  L.  Kaplan.  Illustrator:  Stanley  Mossman. 
Published  by  the  Beard  of  Jewish  Education  and  its  Department 
of  Reform  Jevdsh  Education,  B,  Itimore.  22  frrmes  in  color 
(Drawings)  . With  guide. 

I - JH 

S_ynopsis;_  A filmstrip  based  on  Jevdsh  history  from  Simon 
inaccabee  (142  B.C.E.)  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
(70  C.E.).  This  filmstrip  illustrates  chapters  8-12  of 
How  the  Jewish  People  Grew  Up  by  Mordecai  I.  Soloff.  The 
filmstrip  largely  shows  the  modes  of  Hie  of  the  Jews  during 
that  period  of  history,  with  illustrations  of  lea.ing  Jewish 
personages  of  the  time,  including  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  Hyrcan 
and  Aristobul,  Hillel,  and  Josephus. 

Evaluation;  This  filmstrip  is  a pioneer  venture,  since  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  with  a textbook,  the  only  filmstrip  on  a 
Jewish  subject  that  we  now  have  that  can  be  directly  applied 
to  the  textbook  xor  the  curriculum.  The  illustrations  are  fair 
but  lack  detail  and  have  too  many  figures  in  some  cases.  The  * 
script  is  absolutely  essential  to  understand  what  is  being 
done.  This  fiJmstrip  should  not  be  shown  except  after  the 
chapters  are  covered,  as  a review.  — — — — 

1440  JmSH  LIFE  IN  PALESTINE  AND  BABYLONIA.  Editors:  Mordecai 
I.  Solotf  c.nd  Louis  L.  Kaplan.  Illustrator;  Staii^ey  Mossman, 
Published  by  the  Board  of  Jewish  Education  and  its  Depertment 
of  Reform  Jewish  Education,  Brltimore.  28  frames  in  color 
(Drawings).  With  guide. 

I - JH 

^^ippsis;,  A filmstrip  based  on  Jewish  history  from  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Second  Temple  (70  C.E.)  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Babylonian^  center  of  Jewish  life  in  the  tenth  century  C.  E. 

The  strip  illustrates  chapters  13-19־  of  How  the  Jewish  People 
£rew_y^,  by  Mordecai  I.  Soloff,  The  filmstrip  includes  illus- 
trations  of  Yohanan,  Akiba,  Judah  ha-riv*asi,  Rab,  Ashi,  Samuel 
Anan,  end  Saadia.  , a 

Evaluation;  See  above,  JEi.'ISH  LIFE  UNDER  THE  HASMONEANS. 

No.  1439.  * 

1441  - THE  JEWS  OF  CANADA.  Produced  by  the  Canadian  (Jewish 
Congress.  40  frames  in  black  and  white  with  titles  (photo- 
graphs) . With  guide. 
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ßynopsis:  A study  of  the  developnent  znd  evolution  of  the 
Canadian  Jewish  community  from  its  beginnings  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day.  The  contemporary 
institutions  of  Canadian  Jewiy  are  shown  and  explained. 
Evaluation;  A good  filmstrip  for  students  studying  community 
life.  This  filmstrip  is  rather  long,  and  could  be  viewed  in 
two  different  shovfings. 

X/;42  THE  JElvS  OF  EUROPE.  Published  by  the  Beard  of  Jewish 
Education  of  Chicago.  24  frames  in  black  and  white  with 
titles  (Drawings  and  photographs) . 

JH-  SH  - Ad 

Synopsis;  A study  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  ghetto, 
based  on  contemporary  illustrations  and  some  photographs. 

The  relationships  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  explained 
and  analyzed. 

Evaluation;  A very  good  filmstrip  for  students  of  the 
period.  The  illustrations  are  involved  and,  since  they  are 
largely  reproductions  of  modieva],  drawings,  require  a good 
deal  of  careful  examination  by  both  teacher  and  student. 
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Sources 

Alexar>  8t  Norsim,  156  Worth  Arden  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  4,  Calif. 
Board  of  Jewish  Education,  1/01,־  Eutaw  Pl^  ce,  Baltimore  17,  Md. 

Board  of  Jewish  Education,  72  E.  11th  Street,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Canadian  Jewish  Congress, 

Cathedral  Films,  1970  Cahuenga  Blvd,,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Concordia  Publishing  House,  3558  South  Jefferson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Jewish  Education  Committee,  1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc»,  1345  W.  Diversey  Parkway, 

Chicago  !4,  111. 
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Foreword 


This  is  the  second  volume  in  our  Audio-Visual  catalogue 
series.  The  first,  devoted  exclusively  to  Visual  Aids,  lists 
and  evaluates  the  filmstrips  in  our  Visual  Aids  Library. 

The  second,  on  Audio-Aids,  catalogues  and  evaluates  the 
records  in  our  Record  Library. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  mention  or  evaluate  materials 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Catalogues  for  these  are  available 
upon  request  at  every  firm  which  publishes  them.  Our  cata- 
logues  have  been  designed  entirely  for  the  use  of  teachers  in 
our  school,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  materials  avail- 
able  here.  Only  those  materials  have  been  chosen  which  fit 
into  our  curriculum,  which  Includes  Bible,  Customs  and  Cere- 
monies,  Hebrew,  History,  Holidays  and  Israel. 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  these  catalogues, 
teachers  should  first  read  them  from  beginning  to  end,  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  general  contents.  In  planning 
a lesson,  the  teacher  should  scan  each  of  the  catalogues,  in 
order  to  incorporate  either  a filmstrip  or  a record,  or  both, 
in  the  pattern  of  the  lesson.  Under  no  circumstances  are 
aids  to  be  used  merely  as  fill-ins.  Unless  they  enhance  the 
value  of  the  lesson,  they  are  filling  no  teaching  need. 

Careful  lesson  planning  involves  a preview  of  the  film- 
strip  or  a pre -hearing  of  the  record. 

Experience  in  the  use  of  these  aids  will  prove  how  best 
to  use  them  to  introduce  a lesson,  to  review  it,  or,  in  ele- 
mentary  grades,  for  student  participation  in  presenting  a 
le  sson. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  teachers  will  make  full  use  of 
these  teaching  aids,  and  will  offer  helpful  criticism  of 
the  materials,  and  suggestions  based  upon  their  experience 
in  using  them. 

Celia  S.  Singer,  Supervisor 
WISE  TEiiPLE  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 
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SOME  TIPS  IN  USING  RECORDS 


Records  use  only  one  of  the  senses:  the  ear.  At 
home,  when  children  listen  to  rec•^י^כds,  they  usually 
do  it  in  connection  with  other  activities^  ir.e,, 
playing  a quiet  game,  reading,  e tco  In  classroom,  we 
attempi־  to  gain  complete  attention  to  the  record, 
and,  therefore,  sometimes  attention  lags. 

The  best  method  to  use  in  classroom  utilization  of  re- 
cords  is  to  have  the  playing  of  the  record  in  connec- 
tion  with  another  activity.  For  example  ; 

With  Primary  Grades!  Have  the  children 
clap  hand s in  t Ime  wi i.h  the  record.  Have  them 
draw  while  they  are  listening  to  the  record,  or 
have  one  of  them  draw  a picture  on  the  board 
Illustrating  what  the  record  states.  Have  a group 
pantomine  what  is  happening  on  the  record.  Have 
them  listen  and  take  note  of  some  items  for  a class 
project. 

With  Older  Groups;  The  drawing  of  pictures, 
such  as  on  some  television  disk  jockey  shows,  by  a 
member  of  the  class  will  interest  the  group. 

Listening  to  the  record,  and  notetaking  for  a future 
class  project  may  be  useful•  Pantomime  by  members 
of  the  class  will  bring  in  the  visual  mechanism  as 
well  as  the  ear.  Dancing  to  some  of  the  more  rhythmic 
records  may  increase  interest. 

Attention  Span;  A practically  unbending  rule  should 

be  that  no  record  be  played  over 
fifteen  minutes  at  a stretch.  It  is 
best  to  split  up  a long  series  of 
records  into  episodes,  and  give  the 
students  a chance  to  engage  in  other 
activities  between  record  playings. 
The  primary  group’s  attention  span 
on  records  is  even  lower;  somewhere 
between  five  and  ten  minutes. 
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Holidays 

A,  Rn.qh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur 

1,  The  High  rioiy  Ijay^ 

2,  Kol  Nidre 

B,  Sukos  and  Simchas  Torah 

3,  Sue cot  and  Simehat  Torah 

C,  Chanuko 

4 , Harmukkah 

D,  Chamisho  Qsor  Bi~Sh>vot 
5•  Tu  B’Shvot 

E,  Purim 

6•  furim 

F,  Pesach 

7.  Hebrew  Folk  Songs 
8•  Pesach  Melodies 
9*  Passover 

10,  Pesach 

11,  The  Adventures  of  an  Afikomon 

12,  Passover 

־.״BeLw  It®״  the  Springtide  of  the  Year 

15,  An  Only  Kid 

16, Dayenu 

17,  Chad  Gadyo 

IB.Hodu^Ladonoi  ^ ^oses  in  the  Bulrushes 

' 30.  Baby  Moses  x.  ו ס 

31.  Immortal  Plays  from  the  Book  of  Book. 

G.  Shovuos 

41.  Shavuot  Time  , ״ t,o 

See  Also  19.  What  is  Torah.  t.,  , .<»  o 1, 

— 31.  ImiTiortal  Plays  from  the  Book  of  Book. 

H,  Shabbos 

20,  Jewish  Sabbath  at  Home 

21,  Kiddush 

22,  En  Kelohenu 

II,  Bible 

A.  Bible  Stories  and  Bible  Characters^ 

1,  Genesis 

a.  Creation 

23,  And  So  It  Began 

See  Also  24.  Pokey  Caterpillar 
— ~ 25.  Little  Brown  Seed 
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b.  The  Flood  and  Noah 
20, Noah's  Ark 

27.  Noah  and  the  Ark 

c,  Joseph 

28.  Joseph  and  His  Coat  of  Many  Colors 

2,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy 
a.  Mo 3 e s 

31״  Immortal  Plays  from  the  Book  of  Books 
29»  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes 
30•  Baby  Moses 

3,  I.  Samuel 
a,  Samuel 

32.  The  Boy  Who  Listened 

4,  II.  $amuel 
a,  David 

330  David  and  Goliath 

34.  Shepherd  Boy 

III.  Israel  and  Hebrew  Culture 

A.  Songs  of  Israel  and  Liturgical  Melodies 

35.  Hatikvah 

36,  Tsena-Tzena 

37.  Hasheevenu 

38,  Eli -Eli 

40,  Hebrew  Lessons 

B,  Hebrew  Language 
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Sori;'^  3 on  Records 


The  numbers  are  catalogue  numbers.  For  further  InfoT'- 
!nation,  refer  to  the  catalogue  listing: 

Addir  Hu  - 7;  9;  12 
All  lien  are  Brothers 
An  Only  Kid  - 12 
Avodim  Hoyinu  - 10 


- 3 
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Behold  It  is  the  Springtide  of  the  Year  «• 
oiKurlm  41 ״ 


Blkurim  -41 

Blessings  for  Chanuko,  The  - 4 
Blessings  for  Tu  Bi-Sh!vot  - 5 
Blessings  of  the  Sabbath  Candles  - 20 
Bxlntses  - 41 
B‘ tses  Ylsroel  - 9 
Building  a Suko  - 3 


Chad  Gadyo  - 7;  9;  10;  17 
Chag  Pesach  - 10 
Chag  Purim  - 6 

Dayenu  - 7;  10;  16 

Echod  lil  Yodea  - 7;  9:  !0 
Eli-Ell  - 33  ״ ״ ^ 

Eliyohu  Hanovl  - 10;  20 
En  Kelohenu 
Enough  - 10 
Eshalo  Elohlm  - 7 
Parmer »3  Song,  The  - 5 
Pour  Questions  - 10 


Go  Down  Hoses  - 10 
God  of  night  - 13 
Grace  After  Meal  - 9 

Hakofos  - 3 
Hallelujah  - 10 
Hamavdil  - !8 
Hasheevenu  - 37 
Hatikvah  - 35 
Ha-Yom  Purim  - 6 
Hodu  - 8;  9 
Hodu  Ladonoi  - 18 
Holiday  for  Me,  The  - 3 
Hoshanah  - 3 
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Kacha  N*r©keda  - 3 
Karev  Yom  - 8 

Klddush  (Passover)  - 7j  8;  9 
Kiddush  (Sabbath)  - 20 
K1  Lo  No-eh  - 7;  9;  12 
Kol  Dlchfln  - 7;  12 
Kol  Nldre  - 2 

cho  Dodl  - 20 

Legend  of  the  Iiountains  ■ 41 ־ 

Lomo  Suko  Zu  - 3 
L^shono  Habo-o  10 • ־ 

Ma-Aseh  Vigdi  - 7 

Ma-hu  Shovuos  - 41 

11a  Nishtano  - 7;  9j  10;  12 

March  of  the  Little  Purimsple ler  - 6 

Mi  Yemalel  - 4 

Ho-oz  Tsur  • 4 •־ 

Mordecai^s  Procession  — 6 

New  Free  Men,  The  - 10 
Nizkeh  Liros  Banim  - 41 
Notati  Etfi  - 5 
N’tilas  Lulav  - 3 

Oh,  Chanuko  - 4 

Pesach  is  a Happy  Time  - 10 
Planter  ז s Song  - 5 
Prayer  for  Trees  - 5 

Rock  of  Ages  - 4 

Sabbath  Farewell  - 20 
Sabbath  of  Peace  - 20 
Shabbat  Shalom  - 20 
Shepherd  Song  - 5 
Shir  Ha-Ma-Alot  - 20 
Sholom  Alechem  - 20 
Shoshanas  Yaakov  - 6 
Shovuos  Quiz  - 41 
Simchas  Torah  - 3 
Sisu  V’simchu  - 3 
Song  of  the  Puriraspeiler  - 6 
Spin  Sevivon  - 4 
Sukos  Parade,  The  - 3 

Techezaknah  - 7 
Torah  - 3 

Tzur  ilishello  - 20 
Tzena-Tzena  - 36 

Ve-hi  Sh^omdo  - 9 
V»-Taher  Libejiu  - 20 

Yetaias  Mitsrayim  - 7 
Yisroel  V*0raita  • 3 ־ 
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Kaoha  N*rekeda  - 3 
Karev  Yom  - 8 

Klddush  (Passover)  — 7j  8;  9 
Kiddush  (Sabbath)  - 20 
K1  Lo  No-eh  - 7;  9;  12 
Kol  Dlchfin  - 12 ; 7 י 
Kol  Nldre  - 2 

cho  Dodl  - 20 

Legend  of  the  liountains  « 41 
Lomo  Suko  Zu  - 3 
L^shono  Habo-0  - 10 

Ma-Aseh  Vigdi  - 7 

Ma-hu  Shovuos  - 41 

11a  Nishtano  - 7;  9;  10;  12 

March  of  the  Little  Purlmsple ler  - 6 

Ml  Yemalel  - 4 

Mo-oz  Tsur  - 4 

Mordecai^s  Procession  - 6 

New  Free  Men,  The  - 10 
Nizkeh  Liros  Banim  -«  41 
Notati  Etfi  • 5 •־ 

N'tilas  Lulav  - 3 

Oh,  Chanuko  - 4 

Pesach  is  a Happy  Time  - 10 
Planter’s  Song  - 6 
Prayer  for  Trees  - 5 

Rock  of  Ages  - 4 

Sabbath  Farewell  - 20 
Sabbath  of  Peace  - 20 
Shabbat  Shalom  - 20 
Shepherd  Song  - 5 
Shir  Ha-Ma-Alot  - 20 
Sholom  Alechem  - 20 
Shoshanas  Yaakov  - 6 
Shovuos  Quiz  - 41 
Simchas  Torah  — 3 
Sisu  V’simchu  - 3 
Song  of  the  Purlmspeller  - 6 
Spin  Sevivon  - 4 
Sukos  Parade,  The  - 3 

Techezaknah  - 7 
Torah  - 3 

Tzur  Mishello  «20 
Tzena«Tzena  - 36 

Ve«hl  Sh’omdo  « 9 
V*-Taher  Libecu  - 20 

Yetsias  Mitsraylm  « 7 
Yisroel  V’Oralta  « 3 
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1.  The  High  Holy  Days,  Menorah  Records*  Vocals  and  original 
music  oy  Gladys  Gewirtz,  Told  by  Eve  Lippman,  Written  by 
Rosalind  G.  Grossman.  Piano  accompaniment.  Sephardic. 
English  and  Hebrew,  One  10-inch  record. 

Evaluation!  A review  of  Rosh  Hashono  and  Yom  Kippur  with 
original  English  songs  for  children  and  glimpses  of  the 
Hebrew  liturgy,  A good  record  that  can  be  used  as  an  in״ 
troduction  or  a review  for  the  primary  grades, 

2•  Kol  Nldre.  Colximbia  Records,  Sung  by  Richard  Tucker  with 

chorus  and  orchestra  conducted  by  Sholom  Secunda,  Ashkenazic* 
Hebrew,  One  side  of  12- inch  record. 

Evaluation:  An  excellent  record  for  use  in  sixth  grade  and 
above, 

3,  Sucoot  and  Simchat  Torah*  Menorah  Records,  Vocals  and 

original  music  by  Gladys  Gewirtz,  Narrated  and  vritten  by 
Eve  Lippman,  Piano  accompaniment,  Ashkenazic,  Hebrew  and 
English,  Two  10-inch  records. 

Evaluation!  A good  set  of  records  for  use  in  the  upper  pri- 
mary  and  intermediate  grades*  The  following  songs  are  in- 
eluded! 

Building  a Suko 
Lomo  Suko  Zu 
N*tilas  Lulov 
Kacha  N»rekeda 
The  Sukos  Parade 
Hoshanah 
Sisu  V*simchu 
Slmchas  Torah 
Hakofos 

The  Holiday  for  Me 
Torah 

All  lien  are  Brothers 
Ylsroel  V*oraita 


4*  Hsuiukkah,  Allegro  Records,  Sung  by  Emanuel  Rosenberg* 
Produced  by  Judith  K,  Eisenstein,  Piano  accompaniment,  Sephardic* 
Hebrew  and  English,  One  ten-inch  record. 

Evaluation:  A collection  of  well-sung  songs  for  Chanuko,  The 

record  can  be  used  for  review  purposes  in  the  primary  and  in- 
termediate  grades.  The  following  songs  are  included! 

The  Blessings  for  Chanuko 

Mo-oz  Tsur 

Rock  of  Ages 

Oh  Chanuko 

Ml  Ye  mal  el 

Spin  Sevivon 

5,  Tu  B^Shvot,  Allegro  Records,  Directed  by  Judith  K,  Elsen- 
steiru  äung  by  Emanuel  Rosenberg,  Musical  accompaniment, 
Sephardic,  Hebrew  and  English,  Two  10-inch  records. 

Evaluation!  A Hebrew  and  English  record  of  the  songs  of 
Chamisho  Os or  Bi-Sh‘vot,  The  songs  are  well  sung  and  are  bound 
together  with  a narrative.  They  can  be  used  for  either  intro- 
ductory  or  review  purposes  for  primary,  intermediate  or  junior 
high  school  groups.  Among  the  songs  are: 
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Planter  ז s Song 
Blessing  for  Tu  Bl-Sh»vot 
The  Farmer’s  Song 
Notatl  Ets 
Shepherd  Song 
Prayer  for  Trees 

6.  Purlm,  Allegro  Records.  Directed  by  Judith  K.  Eisenstein. 
Sung  by  Emanuel  Rosenberg  and  Vivien  Simon.  Piano  accompaniment. 
Sephardu-c.  Hebrew  and  English.  One  10-inch  record. 

A very  good  record  for  a review  of  Purim  songs,  for 
use  in  zhe  primary  grades.  A story  holds  the  songs  together. 

Some  of  the  songs  should  be  translated  for  the  children.  The 
following  songs  are  included: 

Song  of  the  Purimspieler 
Chag  P\1rlm 

March  of  the  Little  Purimspieler 
Shoshanas  Yaakov 
Ha*-Yom  Purim 
Mordecai’s  Procession 

7.  ^brew_Folk  Son^s.  RCA  Victor.  Sung  by  David  Putterman  and 
Choir ^ Musical  background.  Ashkenazic,  Hebrew.  Three  10-lnch 
records. 

Evaluation^  A choir  and  cantor  rendition  of  the  Seder  service 
lor  use  in  sixth  grade  and  above.  Some  of  the  melodies  utilized 
are  not  the  usual  traditional  tunes.  An  excellent  set  based  on 
Reform  practice״  The  songs  Include: 

Kiddush 
Kol  Dichfln 
Ma  Nishtano 
Dayenu 
K1  Lo  No-eh 
A dir  Hu 
Echod  Mi  Yodea 
Chad  Gadyo 
Ma-Aseh  Vigdi 
Yetsias  Mitsraylm 
Eshalo  Elohlm 
Techezaknah 

8.  Pe3_s.eh _Mel odi e s . Reena  Records,  Sung  by  Samuel  Kllgfeld. 

Piano  acconpanlnent,  Sephardic.  Hebrew.  One  6-3/4-inch  record. 

A well-sung  record  of  the  major  Passover  melodies, 
rnis  recorc  can  be  used  in  the  upper  primary  and  intermediate 
grades.  The  following  songs  are  included: 

Kiddush 
Ho  du 

Karev  Yom 

Passover.  Allegro  Records.  Sung  by  Emanuel  Rosenberg.  Direct- 
ed  by  Judith  K.  Eisenstein.  Piano  accompaniment.  Seibhardic. 
Hebrew  and  English.  Two  10- inch  records. 

E^yaluation:  A v>(ell-s1mg  review  of  the  traditional  Seder.  All 
songs  are  in  Hebrew  with  a commentary  in  English.  Included  on 
the  records  are: 
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Kiddush 
Na  Nishtano 
V e -hi  Sh  י orado 
B^tses  Yisroel 
Grace  after  Neal 
Hodo 

Ki  lo  No -Eh 
Adir  Hu 
Echod  Hi  Yodea 
Chad  Gadyo 

10,  Pesach.  Nenorah  Records,  Sung  by  Arthur  Asher,  Original 
music  and  arrangement  by  A.  I.  Kalb.  Written  by  Eve  Lippman. 
Directed  and  narrated  by  Albert  H.  Arkus.  Piano  accompaniment. 
Sephardic.  Hebrew  and  English.  Two  10-inch  records. 

^ ^‘airly  well-sung  and  narrated  series  of  Passover 
melodies  that  can  be  used  either  as  an  introduction  or  a re- 
view,  in  primary  grades  and  above.  The  songs  include: 

Avidim  Hoyinu 
Na  Nishtano 
Pour  Questions 
Enough 

Go  Down  Noses 

The  New  Free  Nen 

Hallelujah 

Chag  Pesach 

Pesach  is  a Happy  Time 

Dayenu 

Eliyohu  Hanovi 
Echod  Mi  Yodea 
Chad  Gadyo 
L*shono  Habo-0 

Adventures  of  an  Afikomon.  Reena  Records,  Story  by 
Heidy,  Music  arranged  by  Ivan  Lane,  Directed  by  Albert  H. 

A Sephardic,  Hebrew  and  English. 

One  6-3/ 4-inch  record. 

Evaluation;  A review  of  the  Seder  service.  Some  explanation 
of  uniquely  Orthodox  and  Conservative  customs,  which  appear  on 
the  record,  is  needed.  For  use  in  the  primary  grades. 

12,  Passover Reena  Records,  Sung  by  Howard  Eisner  and 
Samuel  Kligfeld,  Piano  accompaniment,  Ashkenazic,  Hebrew. 

One  6-3/4-inch  record, 

^ fair  record  for  review  or  introduction  of  songs 
of  Passover  for  intermediate  grades.  Incluatd  on  the  record 
are : 

Na  Nishtano 
Ki  Lo  No -Eh 
Adir  Hu 

Night,  Linden  Records,  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children's 
Choir,  Piano  accompaniment.  Hebrew  and  English,  Ashkenazic, 
One  side  of  10-inch  record. 

Evaluation;  A fair  choral  rendition  of  the  Passover  melody 
for  use  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
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of  the  Year.  Linden  Records, 

Älde  o?״S-?־״freL“?d!  Piano  accompaniment.  Englleh. 

ilmarrani  int״־nL^:cf for  u־e  In 

Linden  Records.,  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children»s 

English,  one  side  of  10-inch  record, 
A fairly  good  record  with  solo  and  choir  for  primary 

i?t.  2.  Linden  Records,  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children’s  Choir, 

Hebrew,  Ashkenazic,  One  side  of  10-inch 

£l§li.׳;il:10nc  Singing  ic  fairo  A good  record  for  teaching  the 
song  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  ^ 

17 , Cjmd  Ga_d.yo ^ Linden  Records;.  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children’s 
Choir 0 Piano  accompaniment.  Hebrew  Ashkenazic,  One  side  of 
10-lnch  record, 

^aluatio.n;  A solo  and  choir  rendition  of  a variant  of  the  tra- 
altional  melody®  Should  be  used  as  a review  record  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades, 

18,  ^du  •ז^adonolo_  Jdnden  Records,  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children’s 

°4?ר  V accompaniment,  Hebrew,  Ashkenazic,  One  side  of 

10-lnch  record, 

A fair  solo  and  choir  rendition  for  revievv  in  inter- 
mediate  grades.  ־• 

19,  What  is  Torah?  Jewish  Reconstructionist  Foundation,  Words 
by  Ira  Eisenstein,  Music  by  Judith  Kaplan  Eisenstein,  Piano 
accompaniment,  English  and  Hebrew,  Sephardic,  Two  12 -inch  re- 
cords. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  cantata  dramatizing  the  meaning  of 
Torah  for  junior  high  school  level  and  above.  It  should  be  used 
in  connection  with  a unit  on  Shavuos  or  Torah, 

5*^•  Sabbath  at  Home,  Allegro  Records,  Sung  by  Emanuel 

Rosenoerg,  Llrected  by  Judith  K,  Eisenstein.  Plano  accompani- 
ment,  Hebrev^;  and  English«  Sephardio.  Two  10-inch  records, 

Evalua 1 10^  An  excellent  series  of  songs  of  the  Sabbath,  Includ- 

ing  seme  English  songs,  without  introductions  or  narrative.  The 
songs  include: 

Lecho  Dodl 
Shabbat  Shalom 

Blessing  of  the  Sabbath  Candne  s 

Sholom  Alechem 

Blessing  over  the  Wine 

Tzur  Ml she 11 o 

Sabbath  of  Peace 

Shir  Ha-Ma-Alot 

Yom  Zeh  Mehubad 

Freedom 

Ve-Taher  Libenu 
Sabbath,  Farewell 
Ellyohu  Hanovi 
Hammavdil 
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21*  Kiddush*  Linden  Records,  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children's 
Choir,  Piano  accompaniment,  Hebrew*  Ashkenazic*  One  side 
of  10-lnch  record. 

Evaluation;  A fair  solo  and  choir  rendition  of  the  Sabbath 
!n^ddusK7~?or  use  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 

22*  En  Kelohenu*  Linden  Records*  Temple  de  Hirsch  Children's 
Choirll  {*iano  accompaniment,  Hebrew*  Ashkenazic*  One  side 
of  10-lnch  record. 

Evaluation;  A fair  recording  for  the  upper  primary  and  lower 
intermediate  grades, 

23*  And  So  It  Began*  Reena  Records,  Written  and  told  by 
Albert  H.  Arkus,  Musical  effects  by  Seymour  Sllbermintz* 
English*  One  10-lnch  record. 

Evaluation:  An  English  record  telling  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  An  excellent 
record  for  use  in  the  upper  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 

24,  Pokey  Caterpillar,  Standard  Publishing  Co*  English, 

One  side  of  6-1/2-inch  record. 

Evaluation;  A short  record,  with  fair  singing  and  narration, 
telling  the  story  of  the  metamorphisis  of  a caterpillar c. 

Pair  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  creation  story  with  pre- 
kindergarten  children, 

25*  Little  Brown  Seed,  Standard  Publishing  Co*  English 
One  side  of  6-l/2-־*inch  record, 

Ev~aluation;  A record  containing  singing  and  narration,  tell- 
11^  of  the  growth  of  a seed.  This  record  can  be  used  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Creation  story  with  pre-kindergarten  children* 

26*  Noah's  Ark*  Standard  Publishing  Co*  Sound  effects, 
English*  One  sTde  of  6-1/2 -inch  record. 

Evaluation;  An  English  narration  of  the  flood  story.  Though 
intended  for  the  primary  group,  this  record  contains  a number 
of  words  above  the  primary  group  level* 

27,  Noah  and  the  Ark*  Capitol  Records,  Told  by  Claude  Rains, 
Music  by  Nathaniel  Shilkret*  English*  One  10-inch  record. 
Evaluation;  An  excellent  narration  for  use  in  the  upper  pri- 
mary  and  intermediate  grades, 

28*  Joseph  and  His  Coat  of  Many  Colors*  Capitol  Records, 

Told  by  Claude  Rains*  Music  by  Nathaniel  Shilkret,  English* 
One  10-lnch  record. 

Evaluation:  An  excellent  recording  of  the  story  of  Joseph  ard 
his  brothers'  treacherous  action*  It  should  be  used  in  the 
upper  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 

29,  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  Capitol  Records,  Told  by  Claude 
Rd.  ns^l  Music  by  Nathaniel  Shilkret,  English*  One  10-inch 
record. 

Evaluation;  An  excellent  record  of  the  story  of  the  baby 
Moses,  For  use  in  the  upper  primary  and  intermediate  grades* 

30,  Baby  Hoses,  Standard  Publishing  Co,  English,  One  side 
of  6-1/2-inch  record. 
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Evaluation;  An  English  recording  of  the  story  of  Hoses  and 
Pharoah*s  daughter.  The  narration  is  fair.  For  use  in  lower 
primary  grades, 

31,  Immortal  Plays  from  the  Book  of  Books,  - Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  Pro<luced  by  the  Bible  Players  of  Holly- 
wood.  Edited  by  Emanuel  Gamoran,  Musical  background. 

Six  12-inch  records. 

Evaluation;  The  story  of  Moses,  divided  into  two  sections; 

The  felrth  of  a Leader  and  Crossing  the  Red  Sea,  A well-told 
version  of  the  Moses  story,  based  on  scientific  knowledge  as 
well  as  the  Bible  story.  These  records  should  be  used  after  the 
complete  story  is  known  by  the  students.  For  use  in  the  fifth 
grade  and  above, 

32,  The  Boy  Who  Listened,  Standard  Publishing  Co,  English, 

One  side  af  6-1/2 -inch  record. 

Evaluation;  A fairly  well  narrated  version  of  the  story  of 
Samuel  and  the  voice  of  God  for  lower  primary  children, 

33,  David  and  Goliath,  Capitol  Records,  Told  by  Claude  Rains, 
Music  by  Nathaniel  Shilkret,  English,  One  10-inch  record, 
Evaluati on;  An  excellent  narration  of  the  David  and  Goliath 
story  for  use  in  the  upper  primary  and  intermediate  grades, 

35,  Hatikvah,  Zion  Records,  Composed  and  sung  by  Benny  Bell, 
Piano  accompaniment,  Hebrew  and  English,  Ashkenazic, 

One  side  of  lO-inch  record. 

Evaluation:  A translation  of  the  Zionist  anthem,  sentence  by 
sentence,  followed  by  the  singing  of  an  original  English  version. 
This  record  can  be  used  for  teaching  the  song,  but  care  should 
be  used,  since  rendition  may  be  considered  humorous  by  children 
(and  adults),  Hebrew  pronunciation  is  faulty, 

36,  Tzena-Tzena,  Hebrew  Arts  Foimdation  Production,  Released 
through  Reena  Record  Corporation,  Hebrew  Arts  Chorale,  Plano 
accompaniment,  Hebrew,  Sephardio,  One  side  of  10-inch  record. 
Evaluation;  A fair  rendition  of  the  Israeli  folk  song.  This 
record  can  be  used  for  rhythm  in  the  primary  grades,  and  as  a 
teaching  record  in  the  intermediate  grades  and  above, 

37,  Hasheevenu,  Hebrew  Arts  Foundation  Production,  Released 
through  ״Reena  Record  Corporation,  Hebrew  Arts  Chorale,  Piano 
accompaniment,  Hebrew,  Sephardic,  One  side  of  10- inch  record. 
Evaluation;  An  indifferent  rendition  of  the  Hebrew  song,  for 
use  in  intermediate  grades  and  above. 


38,  Ell-Ell,  Columbia  Records,  Sung  by  Richard  Tucker  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  conducted  by  Sholom  Secunda,  Hebrew, 
Ashkenazic,  One  side  of  12-inch  record. 


Evalua tlon;  A moving  version  of  the  traditional  melody  for 
intermediate  grades  and  above. 


39,  Mother  Goose  Songs  for  Jewish  Children,  Menorah  Records 
Siuig  by  Gladys  Gewlrtz,  Told  by  five  Lippman , Engl is h and ־ 
Hebrew,  Sephardic,  Two  10-lnch  records. 
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Evaluation:  A series  of  songs  dram  from  the  book  ?!other 
Goose  Rhymes  for  Jewish  Children»  Incorporates  Hebrew  words 
into  English  songs  to  introduce  the  Hebrew  words  to  children. 

This  excellent  record  includes  material  on  ritual  and  religious 
observance,  every  day  items  and  Israel, 

40,  Hebrew  Lessons,  Zion  Records,  Composed  and  sung  by  Benny 
Bell,  Band  accompaniment,  Hebrew  and  English,  Ashkenazic, 

One  side  of  lO-inch  record. 

Evaluation:  A singing  Hebrew  lesson  with  translation  of  Hebrew 
words.  This  serai -humorous  record  can  be  used  with  children  of 
the  third  grade  and  above,  Hebrew  pronunciation  is  faulty. 

This  record  was  received  too  late  to  include  in  its  proper  se- 
quence, 

41,  Shavuot  Time,  ?lenorah  Records.  Vocals  and  original  music 
by  Gladys  Gewirtz,  Narrated  and  written  by  Eve  Lippman,  Piano 
accompaniment,  Hebrew  and  English,  Sephardic,  One  10-inch 
record. 

Evaluation:  An  excellent  record  for  the  primary  and  intermediate 

grades  for  Shovuos,  The  narration  coordinates  the  songs  on 
the  record.  Among  the  songs  are: 

?ia-hu  Shovuos 

Bikurim 

Blintses 

Legend  of  the  Mountains 
Nizkeh  Liros  Banim 
Shovuos  Quiz, 
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MIFJTE3  OF  MEETING  EEGAKDING 
RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  3CH00L3 
FEBRUARY  24,  1955 


Gome  tbirty-nne  ־parents  and  rabbis ! representing  nine  congregations, 
met  at  the  Beth  Jacob  Center  on  Tirursday  evening.  February  24,  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  encroachments  of  religion  upon  the  public  schools.  The  meet- 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Rabbi  3amuel  Rosenblatt.  Chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Religious  Co־uncil»  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Glasner.  of  the  Board  of  Jewish  Education,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  v;ldch  hjad  arranged  this  meeting,  introduced  the 
subject.  Ee  pointed  out  that  the  basic  principle  from  which  the  discussion 
stems  is  th^t  of  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  fundamental  in 
our  Pemocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  under  various  pressures,  there  hare  been 
progressive  infringements  upon  this  principle  in  relation  to  the 
schools.  Examples  are:  ccmpulscry  Bible  reading,  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  singing  of  specifically  Christian  hymns,  distribution  of 
Gideon  Bibles,  the  celebration  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  joint  Hanukan- 
Christmas  and  I^ssover-Baster  celebrations,  and  various  attempts  to  obtain 
school  time  for  religious  instruction.  It  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  some  (like  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the  B nai  B rith)  who  do  not 
look  upon  these  practices  as  representing  any  violation  of  the  Gaparation 
cf  Church  and  State.  They  emphasize  the  necessity  of  teaching  moral  and 
spiritual  values”  and  refer  to  teaching  about  religion  as  contrasted  with 
teaching  religion  itself.  They  also  point  out  that,  in  other  areas,  we 
welcome  State  support  for  religion,  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  ch.apla1^ 
for  the  armed  services,  penal  institutions,  and  the  like,  and  in  regar  o 
tax-exemptions  for  religious  institutions  and  clergy.  Others  (likethe 
American  Jewish  Committee)  feel  that  we  must  compromise  with  the  inevitable, 
and  nerely  see  to  it  that  our  own  point  of  viev?  is  likewise  represented. 

They  point  out  thot  in  various  communities  (for  example,  V/hite  Plains. 

New  York;  Kingston,  New  York;  Brooklyn;  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Waterbury , Conn. ; 
Toronto,  Canada),  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  oppose  such  practices, 
the  results  have  bocmeranged  and  have  actually  produced  increased  vi^la- 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  still  other  groups  (like  the  ״merican  Jewish 
Congress  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of  ^erica)  oppose  ^y  sort  of  appease- 
ment",  and  insist  tlriat  only  a vigorous  stand  will  be  effective. 

Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  who  iias  participated  in  several  nationsl 
conferences  devoted  to  the  problem,  reported  on  discussions  which  he 
has  had,  from  time  to  time,  with  various  public  school  administrators 
in  regard  to  this  auestion.  He  stated,  in  general,  their  attitude  is 
sympathetic  and  understanding.  They  recognize  and  respect  the  principle 
which  is  involved.  However,  they  feel  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  a^ 
changes  in  areas  vrhere  no  large  numbers  of  Jewish  students  are  enrolled. 
However,  where  there  are  sizable  concentrations  of  Jewish  students,  they 
feel  that  the  sensibilities  of  these  students  should  be  protected.  ^ey 
therefore  favor  leaving  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  individual  prin 
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cipals  and  teachers!  and  suggest  that  suitable  representations  to  such 
principals  and  teachers  by  representative  Jewish  groups  (particularly 
parents)  would  be  effective.  Babbi  Miller  also  reported  on  several 
personal  experiences  with  such  negotiations  in  which  apparent  failure 
in  regard  to  the  particular  point  at  issue  nevertheless  had  favorable 
results  from  a long-time  view.  Babbi  Miller  stressed  the  point  of 
view  that  all  such  practices  should  be  vigorously  attacked  until  they 
are  eliminated.  He  pointed  out  that  serious  psychological  problems 
may  be  generated  both  in  the  Jewish  children  who  participate  in  such 
observances  as  the  Christmas  Celebrations  for  instance!  and  in  the  chil- 
dren  who  refuse  to  participate.  On  the  one  hand!  the  child  becomes 
seriously  confused  in  his  religious  orientations,  while  on  the  other 
hand!  he  feels  isolated,  rejected,  and  at  the  same  time  resentfiil  and 
rebellious . 


Babbi  Jacob  Agus  discussed  an  analysis  which  he  had  made  of 
materials  which  had  been  supplied  him  by  the  various  civic-protective 
organizations  working  in  this  area,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
experiences  of  other  communities.  He  stated  it  as  his  conviction  that 
all  experiences  showed  the  inadvisability  of  rash  action.  Nor  is  he 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  or  of  the  tmdesirability  of 
many  of  these  practices.  Babbi  Agus  is  therefore  in  complete  disagree- 
ment  with  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Babbi  Miller. 

Babbi  Samuel  Bosonblat  expressed  his  feeling  that  the  prcblea  is 
indeed  serious,  and  that  the  encroactjnents  of  religious  pressure  groups 
upon  the  public  schools  are  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing.  He  is 
therefore  convinced  that  Jews  should  make  a firm  stand  for  our  principles, 
and  that  it  is  high  time  sometliing  specific  be  done. 

After  a spirited  discussion,  in  which  almost  everyone  who  attended 
the  meeting  participated,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  helpful  action 
which  might  be  taken  in  Baltimore  at  the  present  time  would  be  for  various 
Jewish  parents'  groups  to  inform  themselves  better  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  various  solutions  whiich  have  been  proposed.  It  was  felt 
that  such  a program  might  then  prepare  individual  parents  to  handle 
specific  situations  more  adequately  on  a local  basis.  The  majority  of 
those  present  seemed  to  favor  some  sort  of  more  or  less  immediate  action. 

Babbis  Miller,  Lehman,  and  G-lasner!  - the  Special  Committee  who 
had  arranged  the  meeting,  - were  instructed  to  prepare  the  Minutes  for 
distribution  to  the  various  groups  represented.  Babbis  Rosenblatt,  Agus, 
and  Shusterman  were  delegated  to  prepare  a brief  Statement  on  the  problem, 
which  should  likewise  be  submitted  to  the  groups  represented  for  their 
guidance. 
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DUE:  Sunday,  May  30 


Series  1953-195U 
Circular  No, 2 5 


FACULTY  CHECK  LIST 


We  need  your  help'.  We  are  asking  for  your  evaluation  of  our  program  in  the  class-■ 
room  and  in  the  school  as  a whole  so  that  we  can  be  guided  in  planning  our  program 
for  next  year.  I hope  that  the  following  check  list  will  help  you  in  organizing 
yoxir  evaluation  and  in  making  your  recommendations. 


Room 


Grade 


No,  promoted  on  trial_ 


No,  promoted 


Name  of  teacher 

No,  of  pupils  on  roll_ 


1,  Our  new  curriculum  (please  use  additional  sheets  if  needed) 
a.  Materials  fdrnished  by  Rabbi  Glasner 

1)  What  is  your  opinion  of  these  materials?  Were  there  enough. 

What  suggestions  for  improvement? 


b.  Textbooks  ^ o 

1 ) Do  you  like  to  use  more  than  one  text  in  the  class.  Did  you  miss 

the  fact  that  students  did  not  have  workbooks?  Do  the  textbooks 
provide  the  needed  information?  Were  they  on  the  level  of  the 
youngsters?  What  were  the  pupils'  attitude  toward  the  books? 
Recommendations? 


2)  Please  list  below  the  texts  used  in  your  class  and  the  material 
assigned  and  covered  in  each  text. 


Home  Assignments  j.  • • 4.j  ״ 

־־n  How  frequently  did  you  ask  pupils  to  do  reading  or  other  activities 

at  home?  Which  type  of  assignments  were  most  successful.  Least 
successful?  Recoinmendations  * 


The  new  syllabus 

■^"Did  you  complete  all  lessons  in  your  grade  syllabus?  Were  there 
enough  suggestions  for  activities?  More  than  you  could  complete. 
2)  Which  activities  were  most  successful?  Least  successful? 


3)  Did  your  class  do  ary  additional  reading  besides  the  textbook? 
Class  library?  School  library?  Suggestions; 


May  9,  19$h 


No,  passing  

No,  not  passing' 


OHEB  SHALOM  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 


No,  on  roll 


Series  1953195־U 
Circular  No,  2$  - page  2 

2,  Hebrew  Classification 


Suggestions  for  improving  Hebrew  instruction; 


3.  Suggestions  for  improvement  of  general  administration: 
a.  Supplies 

1)  Were  supplies  adequate  this  year? 

2)  Were  there  any  supplies  that  you  wanted  but  could  not  get? 

3)  Suggestions: 


b.  Assemblies 

1)  Wereyou  satisfied  with  the  assemblies  this  year? 

2)  Do  we  have  enough  assemblies? 

3)  Comment;  Should  we  get  an  assembly  director?  Would  this  improve 
the  program? 


Religious  Services  on  Sunday  Morning 

1)  This  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  tried  this  plan.  Please 
let  us  have  your  reaction! 


d.  Student  Council 

1)  How  can  we  make  the  Covincil  more  effective  in  the  administration 
of  the  school? 


Faculty  Meetings 

1)  t)0  you  approve  of  the  system  of  doing  most  of  our  business  through 

circular  s ? 

2)  We  plan  three  faculty  meetings  a year:  At  the  beginning  for 
organization;  at  the  mid-term;  and  at  the  closing.  Do  you  approve 

of  this  plan?  (These  are  announced  in  Circular  1 - Dates  given  >^tc,) 
a)  Do־  you  like  the  idea  of  the  luncheon  faculty  meeting?  Ary 
suggestions? 


f.  Circulars 

1)  Suggestions  for  improvement: 
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Series  19^3-195U 
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g.  Fire  Drills  - Suggestions  for  improvement 


h.  Suggestions  for  revision  of  our  new  report  cards ; 

1)  Ho\#hany  during  a school  year? 

2)  Should  each  one  be  different  or  should  they  be  cumulative? 

3)  Should  we  have  numbers?  Letter  marks  for  attitudes,  achievement,  etc? 
Pupil's  Self-evaluationj  Request  for  parents'  evaluation,  etc. 


i.  Audio-visual  program 

1)  How  effective  was  our  use  of  films,  filmstrips  and  slides  this  year? 

2)  What  kind  of  maps  or  other  visual  materials  would  help  you  in  your 
class  work? 

3)  Recommendations: 


j.  Library 

1)  We  are  anxious  to  revise  the  library  facilities  to  make  them  more 
readily  accessible.  Suggestions? 


k.  Current  Events 

1)  In  every  grade  in  our  curriculum  a portion  of  the  time  is  spent 
on  significant  current  events  in  Jewish  life.  Because  of  budgetary 
reasons,  we  ordered  only  10  copies  per  class  of  the  following: 

a)  Grades  k thru  7 — WORLD  OVER,  What  is  your  opinion  of  this 
publication?  Do  you  want  a copy  for  EVEKI  student  so  that  he 
could  take  it  home? 


b)  Grades  8,  9,  and  10  — THE  NATIONAL  JEWISH  POST.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this  weekly  newspaper?  Did  you  find  it  useful? 

How?  Please  comment. 


c)  Every  teacher  in  Grades  1 thru  k received  a copy  of 

GROWING  UP  this  year.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  publication? 
Do  you  prefer  it  to  WORLD  OVER?  What  use  shall  we  make  of  this‘. 


1,  Other  suggestions;  (Use  other  side  or  an  additional  sheet) 


OHEB  SHAI.OM  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 

Series  1953-195U  9,  19511 

Circular  No,  2$  - page  U 

U,  Before  each  teacher  signs  out,  the  following  business  should  be  completed. 
Please  check  each  item  as  it  is  completed.  This  chock  list  (Circular  No,  25) 
must  be  turned  in  before  you  leave  for  yoxir  summer  vacation. 

Please  chock. 


a.  Report  cards  have  been  turned  in  to  principal  - --  --  -----  - ( ) 

b.  Permanent  record  cards  have  been  completed  - ( ) 

c.  Honor  Roll  tinrned  in  to  office-  - - ( ) 

d.  Perfect  Attendance  list  turned  in  to  office  - --  --------  - ( ) 

e.  Promotion  list  completed  on  special  form-  ------------  ( ) 

f.  Hebrew  roll  and  recommendations  completed  - --  --  --  --  -r-  - ( ) 

g.  All  textbooks  and  reference  books  have  been  returned  to  principal  ( ) 

h.  All  books  borrowed  have  been  returned  to  the  library  ------  ( ) 

i.  Roll  book  completed  and  turned  in----------------  ( ) 

j.  All  unused  supplies  have  been  returned  to  the  office  ----  ( ) 

k.  Room  has  been  completely  cleared  out  --------------  ( ) 

l.  A self-addressed  envelope  has  been  given  to  Miss  Finkelstcin-  ־ - ( ) 


m.  Faculty  Check  List  No,  25  has  been  completely  filled  out  including 

”Availability”  form  below  --------------------  ( ) 

AVAILABILITY  FCE  TEACHING  ASSIGNMa^T  in  195U-1955 

1,  Will  you  be  available  to  teach  next  year?  YES NO 

2,  I am  not  sure  at  present  • I shall  let  you  know  by  

(Date) 

3,  Grade  desired  for  next  year . 


ALL  THE  ABOVE  ITEMS  HAVE  BEEI^  COMPLETED  AS  INDICATED. 


Signature  of  Teacher 


"Bate 


Edward  H.  Goldstein 
Principal 


MIFJTE3  OF  MEETING  EEGAEDING 


RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
FEBEUAEY  24,  1955 


Some  thirty-one  parents  and  rahhis,  representing  nine  congregaticns , 
met  at  the  Beth  Jacob  Center  on  Thursday  evening,  February  24,  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  encroacliments  of  religion  upon  the  public  schorls.  The  meet- 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Rosenblatt,  Chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Religious  Council,  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Glasner,  of  the  Board  of  Jewish  Education,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  which  hjad  arranged  this  meeting,  introduced  the 
subject.  He  pointed  out  that  the  basic  principle  from  which  the  discussion 
stems  is  th.at  of  the  !Separation  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  fundamental  in 
our  Temocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  under  various  pressures,  there  hare  been 
progressive  infringements  upon  this  principle  in  relation  to  the  public 
schools.  Examples  aret  compulsory  Bible  reading,  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  singing  of  specifically  Christian  hymns,  distribution  of 
Gideon  Bibles,  the  celebration  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  Joint  Ilanukah- 
Christmas  and  Ihssover-Baster  celebrations,  and  various  attempts  to  obtain 
schiocl  time  for  religious  instruction.  It  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  some  (like  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the  B’nai  B'rith)  who  do  not 
lock  upon  these  practices  as  representing  any  violation  of  the  Separation 
of  Church  and  State.  They  emphasize  the  necessity  of  teaching  "moral  and 
spiritual  values"  and  refer  to  teaching  about  religion  as  contrasted  with 
teaching  religion  itself.  They  also  point  out  that,  in  other  areas,  we 
welcome  State  support  for  religion,  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  ch.aplains 
for  the  armed  services,  penal  institutions,  and  the  like,  and  in  regard  to 
tax-exemptions  for  religious  institutions  and  clergy.  Others  (like  the 
American  Jewish  Committee)  feel  that  we  must  compromise  with  the  inevitable, 
and  merely  see  to  it  that  our  own  point  of  viev;  is  likewise  represented. 

They  point  out  thpt  in  various  communities  (for  example,  V^hite  Plains. 

New  York;  Kingston,  New  York;  Brooklyn;  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Toronto,  Canada),  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  oppose  such  practices , 
the  results  liave  boomeranged  and  have  actually  produced  increased  viola— 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  still  other  groups  (like  the  ^erican  Jewish 
Congress  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of  ^erica)  oppose  any  sort  of  "appease- 
ment",  and  insist  that  only  a vigorous  stand  will  be  effective. 

Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  who  has  participated  in  several  nationsl 
conferences  devoted  to  the  problem,  reported  on  discussions  which  he 
has  had,  from  time  to  time,  with  various  public  school  administrators 
in  regard  to  this  auestion.  He  stated,  in  general,  their  attitude  is 
sympathetic  and  understanding.  They  recognize  and  respect  the  principle 
which  is  involved.  However,  they  feel  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  any 
changes  in  areas  vrhere  no  large  numbers  of  Jewish  students  are  enrolled. 
However,  where  there  are  sizable  concentrations  of  Jewish  students,  they 
feel  that  the  sensibilities  of  these  students  should  be  protected.  They 
therefore  favor  leaving  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  individtial  prin- 


cipals  and  teachers!  and  suggest  that  suitable  representations  to  such 
principals  and  teachers  by  representative  Jewish  groups  (particularly 
parents)  would  be  effective.  Kabbi  Miller  also  reported  on  several 
personal  experiences  with  such  negotiations  in  which  apparent  failure 
in  regard  to  the  particular  point  at  issue  nevertheless  had  favorable 
results  from  a long-time  view.  Eabbi  Miller  stressed  the  point  of 
view  that  all  such  practices  should  be  vigorously  attacked  until  they 
are  eliminated.  He  pointed  out  that  serious  psychological  problems 
may  be  generated  both  in  the  Jewish  children  who  participate  in  such 
observances  as  the  Christmas  Celebrations  for  instance!  and  in  the  chil- 
dren  who  refuse  to  participate•  On  the  one  hand!  the  child  becojnes 
seriously  confused  in  his  religious  orientations,  while  on  the  other 
hand!  he  feels  isolated,  rejected!  and  at  the  same  time  resentful  and 
rebellious . 

Eabbi  Jacob  Agus  discussed  an  analysis  which  he  had  made  of 
material*  which  had  been  sup-plied  him  by  the  various  civic-protective 
organizations  working  in  this  area,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
experiences  of  other  communities.  He  stated  it  as  his  conviction  that 
all  experiences  showed  the  inadvisability  of  rash  action.  Nor  is  he 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  or  of  the  undesirability  of 
many  of  these  practices.  Eabbi  Agus  is  therefore  in  complete  disagree— 
ment  with  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Eabbi  Miller. 

Eabbi  Samuel  Eosonblat  expressed  his  feeling  that  the  problem  is 
indeed  serious!  and  that  the  encroachjnents  of  religious  pressure  groups 
upon  the  public  schools  are  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing.  He  is 
therefore  convinced  that  Jews  should  msike  a firm  stand  for  our  principles, 
and  that  it  is  high  time  something  specific  be  done. 

After  a spirited  discussion,  in  which  almost  everyone  who  attended 
the  meeting  participated,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  helpful  action 

might  be  taken  in  Paltimore  at  the  present  time  would  be  for  various 
Jewish  parents'  groups  to  inform  themselves  better  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  various  solutions  which  have  been  proposed.  It  was  felt 
that  such  a program  might  then  prepare  individual  parents  to  handle 
specific  situations  more  adequately  on  a local  basis.  The  majority  #f 
those  present  seemed  to  favor  some  sort  of  mere  or  less  immediate  action. 

Eabbi s Miller,  Lehman!  and  G-lasner!  — the  Special  Committee  wh• 
had  arranged  the  meeting,  - were  instructed  to  prepare  the  Minutes  for 
distribution  to  the  various  groups  represented.  Eabbi s Kosenblatt,  ngus , 
and  Shusterman  were  delegated  to  prepare  a brief  Statement  on  the  problem! 
which  should  likewise  be  submitted  to  the  groups  represented  for  their 
guidance. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  TEACHERS ' CONFERENCE 


Beard  of  Jewish  Educatirn 
Baltimore Md, 


January  2^  15^55 


At  the  Oheb  Shalom  Congregation,  1307  Eutaw  Place 


10:15  - 10 ;30  A,  - PRINCIPALS'  PANEL 

iA£  VITAL]  Z IMG  TML 


? K O G N A jVl 


SGrlOO 


IGIOUS 


r;  r" 


Cantor  Joseph  Rosenfeld 
It'S»  Harold  Rosen 


Dr,  Edward  A,  Gersuk 
Dr,  Edward  Goldstein 


Chairman:  Mr,  •״■be  Teitler 


10:35  - 12:00 


ADV/'JJCED  WORKSHOP  (Grades  5-10) 

SjNMGJNG  LrJL  LISLE  A 
JEWISH  HISTORY  TO  LlfL 

A,  י Demonstration  Lesson  in  History 

B.  A Demonstration  Lesson  in  Bible 

by  Dr.  Samuel  Glasner 


FRIAL^JIY  ^ICRKSHGF  (Kdgn.-Gr .1!) 

jVJ  a 1(  IMG  O U R 

OLA 

HEROES  LIVE 

by  Dr,  Emanuel  Game ran 


12  ;15  ~ 1;Z5  - LUNCHEON  SUP  RY3BIS  ’ PANEL  | 

A REFORjVI  religious  sg’hool  a lproagh  : 

TO  THE  TRADITIONAL  ELEjVIEjNTS  IN  THE  TEAGHIMG 
Df  LISLE,  CERijVjONIES,  AND  RELIGIOUS  I DE  A S 

Rabbi  Morris  Lieberman  Rabbi  Abraham  D,  Shaw  Rabbi  Abraham  Shusterman 


(A  "Buzz  Session"  will  follow  the  Panel) 


ADVaNCEB  WORKSHOP 


2:00  - 3:30 


PRIflARY  WORKSHOP 


NEWER  APPROAGHET 
TOTHE  TEAGH I NG  OE 
JEWISH  HISTORY 


:reative  ART-V/ORK 

I N ז H £ 

JEWISH  SCHOOL 

1,  Filmstrip  - "Growing  Through  Art" 
(Prepared  by  Miss  Temima  Gezari) 


Dr,  Emanuel  Gamoran 


2,  "It  Doesn't  Need  An  Artist" 
by  Miss  Rose  Hornblatt 


« 


DR.  LOUIS  U.  KAPLAN 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


BOARD  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

department  o/  ^ewidk  Cducatton 


BALTIMORE  17,  MARYLAND 


1201  EUTAW  PLACE 


LAFAYETTE  3-3428 


March  8,  1955 


Eahhi  Eohert  Lehman, 

Chet  Shalom  Congregation, 

1307  Entaw  Pla  .e, 

Baltimore  17»  Mh. 

Dear  Boh; 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  additional  meetings, 
if  they  are  not  necessary,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  up  the  Minutes  ve  were  asked  to  prepare.  Will 
you  please  let  me  have,  before  the  end  of  this  week, 
v.fhatever  changes  you  might  have  to  suggest.  Then 
we  can  go  ahead  to  mimeograph  this  up  for  distribution 
as  directed. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I reinain 


RABBI  SAMUEL  GLASNER 
DIRECTOR 


affiliated  schools 


Baltimore  Hebrew  Conoreoation 
7401  park  heights  AVENUE 

HAR  SINAI  TEMPLE 
6300  PARK  heights  AVENUE 

Oheb  Shalom  Congregation 
,307  EUTAW  PLACE 

B'NAi  Sholom  Congregation 

ESSEX,  MARYLAND 

Har-Brook  Hebrew  Congregation 
GLEN  BURNIE,  MARYLAND 


Miitmi  or  MsitDic  bsoahdiko 


i 


mioicar  1»  thx  pcblic  sohoois 
mSUABY  24•  1955 

permit  and  fa־b4ia•  raprataailnc  ai»• 
aoagrtcalloa••  »•%  •t  th•  Bath  Jaeeh  Cantar  oa  t£hwradaj  aranla«» 

fahTvavy  24•  to  oonaidar  tha  prehl«1  of  tha  «loroaehmaota  of  rallffloa 

0ק^וו&  tha  pahlla  aohoola•  Tha  aaatlnc  vaa  eallad  to  ofdar  By  IRaBbl 

Siuraal  BooaahXatt»  Chalraan  of  tha  Javlah  Saligloua  Qounoll•  taidor 

whoaa  aiaaploaa  tha  maatlae  wa«  hald. 

Bahbl  Siaaaal  Olaanar•  of  tha  Boa3Pd  of  Javiah  Kduoatloa• 
aa  Chalraaa  of  tha  dpaolal  Ooaaittaa  wiiiob  had  arxai^ed  thia  «eatiag• 
latrodTioad  tha  aubjaat•  Ea  pointad  oat  that  tha  Baale  piriaetpla 
fnm  vhiah  tha  diaotualoa  atacM  la  that  of  tha  Saparatlon  of  Charoh 
aad  Stata•  vhioh  la  fandaiaaatal  la  our  daaMOomey.  Oa  tha  othar  haad• 
uadar  aarioua  praaturaa»  thara  ha  a baan  proi^raaalTa  lafrlacaaiazita  upon 
thla  prinolpXe  in  relation  to  tha  public  afdtoola.  iSsausplaa  arai 
ooaq7ulao>7  Blbla  raadlag•  tha  raeitatloa  of  tha  Lord' 8 !*rayar•  alneinc 
of  opoolfieally  Chrlatloa  hynas•  dlatrlbutloa  of  Oldeoa  Bibloa•  tha 
oalabrotieu  of  Chrlatawa  aad  Jtaatar•  joint  Hauukah-Chrlataaa  and  PaaaoTar- 
Baa  tar  aelabratioaa•  and  aarloua  attorspta  to  obtain  aohool  tlaia  for 
ra114(loua  laatruotloa.  It  araat  ba  reeo^qalaad  that  thara  are  sona  (Ilka 
tha  Aatl-Eafaaatioa  Laa^iua  tha  B'aai  B'ritiiO  who  do  not  look  upon 
thoao  praotlooa  aa  rapraaantini;  any  ▼lolatlon  of  tha  Separation  of 
Charah  and  Stata.  They  aaphaalsa  tha  aocaaalty  of  taaehiog  "noral  and 

1 

eplritaal  raluaa*  and  refer  to  taaahln^  tibout  ralliidoB  aa  contmatad  vith 
taaebljoA  religion  Itaalf.  Thagr  alao  point  oat  that•  In  othar  araaa• 
wa.waloono  stata  aupport  for  religion•  aa  fbr  inatanea  In  regard  to 

« 
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\ 
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duiplaiat  t9T  %h•  anMd  ••rrlo••*  p«m1  liuititutlon•*  •Jad  th•  lilc•#  and 
1&  ragard  to  tex-oxoaptloa•  for  roliciou•  laoiitatioA■  and  alarigr•  Othara• 
(lUa  tha  Aaarloan  Jaiflih  Cowalttoa)  faal  that  wo  awiat  owaproiaiaa  vith  tha 
laarltahla•  aiA  saraly יס י  to  It  that  our  oun  poiat  of  rlau  la  llkawlaa 
rapraaaatad.  Thay  poiat  out  that  la  uarioua  ooBBuaitiaa•  (for  aaawpla• 

Vhlta  Flalaa,  law  Yosk!  KliMfotoa•  Maw  Torl^  Brookliii(  Chalaoa•  Kaat«t 
Vatartoury,  Coim.s  Toroato.  Canada•)  whara  attaapta  haua  boon  aada  ir 
opisoea  auoh  praetleai•  tha  raaulta  hara  boo1»aran4[;ad  aad  ha▼#  aatoally 
׳Dtoduoad  inoraasad  ▼iolatioaa•  Oa  tha  othar  hand»  •till  othar  group• 

(Ilk#  tha  ABcrioan  Jawiah  Coagr•*•  mxO.  tha  SyB«erj,.u•  Cour,cll  of  *aarloa) 
oppoaa  aay  •ort  of  ׳*•praaaaaant״#  and  laalst  that  only  a ▼igorous  atand 

will  ha  •ffactl▼#. 

Rabbi  UtI  Millar•  ▼ho  haa  parti olpatad  in  ••▼•101י  national 
0o11faranoaa  da▼©  tad  to  tha  problack•  raportad  on  diaouaaiona  idtl^i  ha 
ha•  hadt  fro«  tia#  to  tia•»  ▼ith  ▼s^riou•  publle  •ehool  »dainlatrator• 
in  regard  to  tri•  ouattlon.  Ha  stat&d•  in  ganaral,  thair  attituda  1• 
•ynpathatlo  and  xaeidarstandlng•  Thay  reeognis#  and  raapaet  tha  prlnalpla 
whiah  la  InaolYad.  Boii^rar,  tha/  faal  that  it  1«  futila  to  •ttaapt  any 
In  araaa  whara  no  latga  maabara  of  Jawiah  •tudant•  ara  •nrollad• 
Howarar•  ▼bar#  thora  ara  •iiabla  couoan  trat  ion«  of  Ja%dah  aixidantat  thay 
faal  tluit  tha  •analbilltlaa  of  thaa#  •tudanta  ahoxild  b#  protaotad*.  Thay 
tharafore  faror  laaving  tha  nattar  to  the  di aeration  of  ladlTldual  principal• 
and  taaohar••  and  •uggatt  that  •uitabla  iwmraaantatlon«  to  aueh  prlnclpala 
and  taaahar•  by  rapraaantatlaa  Jaalah  gruupa  (particularly  parants) 

▼oald  ba  •ffaeti▼#.  Rabbi  Millar  alao  raportad  on  ••▼eral  paraonal 
•xparlattoaa  ▼ith  auoh  na#cotiatlon•  in  ▼:nioh  apmraat  fallura  in  ra««rd 
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to  th•  particular  point  nt  latua  navarthalea•  had  farorabla  raaiata 
frca  a loiwr-tlna  ▼lav. 

Pabbl  Jacob  A«ui  diaeuasad  an  anal^ala  whioh  ha  had  aada 
of  aaterlali  ^ch  had  baan  atQ>pllad  hi•  by  tha  rarloua  cirlc-proiactlTa 
OTKsniaatlona  particularly  with  refaranea  to  tha 

axparlancas  of  cthar  coaantml tiaa.  Ha  atatad  It  aa  hia  oonrlctlon  that 

nil  arpcriencaa  atecwsid  tha  iiuMlTl  a ability  of  raah  action*  Hor  la  ha 
coDVlncad  of  the  sailouanec»  of  tha  problaa  or  ox  tha  nndaairabillty 
of  mahy  of  thaea  ־nractJeaa. 

After  a apiritad  dlscrusaion,  10  which  alnoat  arcryona  who 
ottsndijd.  the  »outing  vartlcipatedf  it  wae  dacidad  that  the  noet  helpful 
action  t׳Mch  might  bo  taken  in  3alti»0re  at  tha  present  tliaa  would  ba  for 
Tarlon־s  Jewish  pcrenta*  groups  to  inform  theiBBalvao  battar  about  tha 
aatur״  of  t e probla#  nr.d  the  railoua  solutions  which  have  been  proposed. 
It  waü  felt  thnt  e1u3h  a progi’am  wight  then  prepare  Individual  parents 
to  handle  rr-ecific  situations  ao1*e  adao-Uitely  on  a local  baaia.  Hcbbla 
Hiller.  I,«h״ien1  and  Glaener*  - tho  Special  toaualttee  vho  had  arranged 
the  seetln/:•»  - were  instructed  to  x.r&iDe.rs  tha  ninutea  for  distribution 
to  th*  veriou'v  grc.\Tp8  raj,  roe  an  tad.  Itübbis  »oeaubltatt•  «gus»  and 
Shuataite'.n  delugeted  to  prepare  a brief  dtateueat  on  tha  problsn, 

which  should  likaviaa  ba  aubnittad  to  tha  i.;:roup8  repreatmted  for 
their  guldftnce. 


j 


